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TIERRA DEL HIELO (Land of Ice) they should have named 

it, those old Spanish navigators who were the first Euro- 

-peans to see that cold southland. Perhaps they would have 

called it that had not the Yahgans had the habit of com- 
municating with one another by means of signal fires. We can 
imagine what a stir was created among the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Fuegian Archipelago when they first beheld a full-rigged ship 
with its great white sails gliding into their horizon from realms 
they knew not of. What manner of monster could it be that thus 
came up apparently from the depths of the sea, or perhaps had 
alighted from the very clouds themselves to float majestically on 
waters they had always claimed their own, waters whose surface had 
hitherto known only gulls and birds and the bark canoes of their own 
primitive but efficient manufacture? Whales they knew, and many 
kinds of fish, but this new creature was unlike anything they had ever 
seen. It seemed neither fish nor fowl, and yet it moved and glided 
ever nearer. The first to see 1t doubtless grew alarmed. They 
hastened to build a fire on some high point to signal others of their 
kind. There was hurrying and scurrying toward the seashore—other 
signal fires were kindled—from point to point the news was flashed 
by fires at night and smoke by day—an important thing had hap- 
pened; and fire was the wireless telegraphy of the Fuegians. Yah- 
gans signaled to Yahgans; the Onas saw the fires and they, too, 
became alarmed and started their fires. They were farther inland, 
were hunters, and roamed the forests and grass-covered prairies and 
were many. Even the other cance Indians, the Ataculoofs, doubt- 
less saw the fires and wondered what could the matter be. To the 








1 By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 





USHUAIA, ARGENTINA. 


On the southern shore of Tierra del Fuego, on Beagle Channel, is to be found the southernmost 
town of the world, Ushuaia, the little capital of this Argentine territory. The island is cut just 
about in halves by the boundary line between the Chilean and Argentine Republics which 
extends from a point near Punta Espiritu Santo at the eastern entrance of the Strait of Magellan 
directly south to Beagle Channel and thence along the Channel to the Atlantic. The site of 
Ushuaia was originally the location of an English mission under the direction of the Rev. Thomas 
Bridges, and was later (about 1884) selected as a suitable place for the Argentine penal colony. 
It has now become quite a prosperous little community of perhaps 800 people exclusive of the 
prisoners kept there. 





Photo from Casa Jacobo Peuser, Buenos Aires. 


A SAWMILL ON TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


Forests of antarctic beech trees are to be found on Tierra del Fuego that grow to a height of 50 feet 
and a diameter of 2 feet in the lower regions. Certain species of magnolia and other evergreens 
also abound, and considerable lumber has of late been obtained from the timber sections. 
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navigating Spaniards these pyrotechnics were also a source of wonder. 
The whole land seemed to be dotted with blazing fires, so ‘‘ Tierra 
del Fuego” seemed to them a most appropriate name—and “ Land 
of Fire” it has been ever since in every tongue of the civilized world, 
notwithstanding that it is preeminently the reverse. 

Cold—but in parts beautiful beyond comparison. Naturally one’s 
opinion of a city or section of country visited is often colored by his 
first impressions. These impressions in the case of the writer may 
have been unusually favorable, owing perhaps to the season of the 
year and the exceptionally fine weather when he viewed this out-of- 
the-way corner of the world. At any rate, he will never forget the 
scenic wonders encountered on a trip through the Strait of Magellan, 
and especially of that section of the Fuegian Archipelago which bor- 
ders on Magdalen Sound, an arm of the strait which stretches almost 
directly south from the elbow formed by Cape Froward, the south- 
ernmost tip of the South American mainland. 

It was during the first days of April—early autumn in the southern 
regions of South America—when we steamed into the Strait of Ma- 
gellan at its Pacific end. We were en route to Punta Arenas, and 
the captain of the vessel had kindly consented to give us a near 
view of famed Mount Sarmiento, which meant a detour of some 70 
miles down into Magdalen Sound. It is just where the sound and 
Cockburn Channel meet at almost a right angle that this ice-clad 
eminence known as the ‘‘Mountain King of the Southernmost 
Andes” dominates a scene of marvelous beauty. 

We had passed between Clarence Island on the western and Daw- 
son Island on the eastern side of the sound when we finally floated 
into what appeared to be a landlocked bay. All about us were 
cliffs and crags and snow-crowned peaks and there, just at the south- 
east corner of the bay, standing like a glistening monument whose 
cap was hidden in the circling wreaths of vapor and of cloud, we saw 
Sarmiento. The vessel’s engines were stopped, and we drifted close 
to the foot of the great mountain that lifts its peaks some 7,000 
feet or more into the mists above it. From its rugged sides two 
great glaciers, the deep blue of the ice shimmering through the 
thin crusts of snow, came down almost to the water’s edge, while 
from lesser mountains close by we could see others of these slow- 
moving rivers of solid ice. The sun was sinking low, its rays painting 
gorgeous colors in the cloud-flecked sky while the shadows of the 
mountains to the west lengthened toward us. The water, smooth 
as a polished mirror, reflected the varying shades of darkened cliffs 
and silvered peaks and the delicate tints of the clouds above, present- 
ing a scene that defied the power of an artist’s brush or the eloquence 
of a poet’s words. Even the faithful camera was lamentably inade- 
quate to fix this masterpiece of nature’s art. Until it is so improved 
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that it can catch and hold the glint of golden sunshine in shimmering 
snow; the varying hues of gray and brown and reddish tints of rocks 
and cliffs; the opalescent sheen of blue-green glaciers; the purple, 
amethyst, and rose of filmy clouds—photography can give not even 
a faint conception of the delicate beauties that nature scatters with 
lavish hand in that little corner of the land of the Fuegians. 

The Fuegian Archipelago is made up of many islands of varying 
size closely clustered south of the Strait of Magellan. The largest of 
these, embracing an area about equal to that of the State of New 
York, is the island of Tierra del Fuego. It is on the southwestern 
arm of this island, separated from the main and more level section 
by Admiralty Sound, that Mount Sarmiento is located. It forms the 
western tip of the Darwin Range, which stretches from Beagle Sound 
to Cockburn Channel. The northern extremity of the island forms 
the eastern and southeastern shore of Magellan Strait, and we subse- 
quently saw vast areas of the prairie sections, as after leaving Punta 
Arenas we steamed through the second and first narrows within pistol 
shot of the land. This section of the island, while less picturesque 
than that contiguous to Magdalen Sound, is of much greater utility, 
for it is here that the large sheep ranches are to be found. . 

It is not, however, the sheep ranches and other developments of 
the country that are to form the subject of this sketch. The writer 
has touched on these matters in a previous article in the BULLETIN.’ 
It is the matter of a vanishing race that has appealed to him—a 
matter that may perchance arouse the sympathetic interest of others 
as well. Things that are about to disappear from the earth forever, 
animate or inanimate, generally arouse interest, compassion, and even 
pity at times. The death of the last known specimen of the sandal 
tree, on the island of Juan Fernandez, as recorded by Carl Skottsberg, 
the Swedish explorer and botanist, aroused the lively interest of the 
world’s botanists. The threatened extinction of the North American 
bison created an interest, first among zoologists and then among less 
learned people, until almost a nation-wide movement and a conti- 
nental protest stopped the slaughter and saved a few remnants of 
herds, remnants which are slowly multiplying and may possibly save 
the species from total annihilation. The same is in a measure true of 
that splended specimen of the deer family, the elk. 

As a general rule, men, when not personally engaged in killmg one 
another—as in Europe just now—are not hard-hearted and ferocious. 
Their sympathies are fairly easy to arouse and they take a generous 
interest in the welfare of other creatures when brought to their atten- 
tion. That is sometimes true, even when the other creatures are also 
human beings. Not often, perhaps, but sometimes. Vide the case 
of the North American Indian. The United States Government has 








1 Punta Arenas—the World’s Southernmost City,” April, 1916, Builetin of the Pan American Union. 








From Casa Jacobo Peuser, Buenos Aires. 


MOUNT DARWIN, TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


Mount Darwin is one of the great peaks of the range bearing the same name which extends from Cockburn 
Channel in a southeasterly direction across the lower part of Tierra del Fuego to Beagle Channel. The 
peak rivals Mount Sarmiento in height, but its environment is less picturesque. 
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been taking such good care, during recent years, of the remnants of 
a number of tribes of the former owners of the continent that they 
are increasing not only in wealth but in numbers. Their conditions 
of living are changed somewhat, it is true. Most of them have dis- 
carded the paint and feathers of the past and substituted therefor 
the more or less weirdly assorted habiliments of the white man. 
Many have also exchanged their skin and bark wigwams for more 
modern habitations. But the civilized and semicivilized North Amer- 
ican Indian of the present can propagate his species ad libitum, and 
preserve his race in all its pristine purity for many generations to 
come, if he will. But far down in the southernmost reaches of South 
America there are a few small remnants of distinct species of the 
genus homo sapiens that are about to become extinct, and the writer 
desires to pay them the small and inconsequential tribute of this 
sketch before their final obituary may be written by an abler pen. 

It would seem that when the white man first invaded the realm of 
the Fuegians there were several distinct tribes of the aborigines. 
They were ethnologically different from one another. They differed 
in physical structure, in language, and in their mode of living, while 
each of at least three of the tribes numbered several thousand indi- 
viduals. How long they had lived there no one knows. Certainly 
long enough to have developed physical characteristics and modes of 
living that suited their environment, for they had survived and 
thrived. Nature had handicapped their development, perhaps, but 
they had increased and multiplied in the face of all natural obstacles. 

When Magellan in 1520 sailed his little fleet through the strait that 
now bears his name, there were at least three distinct tribes of 
Indians who lived in as many sections of the Fuegian Archipelago. 
Farthest south, on the southern shore of the island of Tierra del 
Fuego and on the neighboring islands immediately across Beagle 
Channel, were the Yahgans, a race of fishermen often called the 
“canoe” Indians. The islands to the west of Cockburn Channel were 
inhabited by the Alaculoofs, a tribe somewhat similar in physique and 
modes of life but with a different language and of less intelligence. 
The greater part of the large island of Tierra del Fuego, including all 
of the northern and the interior plains sections, as well as the forestal 
areas, formed the habitat of the Onas. These were a race of hunters, 
larger in physical stature, and by some authorities supposed to be 
akin to the Tehuelches of Patagonia. 

The physical environment of a race of people has much to do with 
its development, mentally as well as physically, in the course of cen- 
turies of existence. Climate, character of the land, resources offered 
in the matter of food, shelter, etc., all are important factors which 
either retard or hasten the development of the intellect and often 
modify even the structure of the body. Such factors must be taken 





From Los Onas, by Gallardo, Buenos Aires. 


FAUNA OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


Besides the guanaco, there are several species of animals which are valuable for their fur-bearing quali- 
ties. Notable among these are the nutria (Lutra felina), whose fur is very highly prized, shown in 
the upper picture, and the species of fox known to zoologists as Canis (Lupulus) magellanicus, shown 
in the lower picture. 
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into consideration when we pass judgment on the status of a people 
whose evolution has taken place under conditions materially different 
from those under which the civilization of Asiatic and European 
races has been established. 

Bearing this in mind, it is not at all astonishing that the Fuegian 
tribes had reached but a comparatively low stage in the process of 
their evolution. Especially is this true of the Yahgans and the 
Alaculoofs. The islands of the archipelago on which they had lived 
for many generations offered but scanty resources, while the climate 
was certainly far from ideal. These islands are for the most part the 
tops of mountains that project above the surface of the sea. Accord- 
ing to one writer: ‘‘As one sails among them the idea that here is a 
mountain chain that at some time long past was suddenly submerged 
in the sea is irresistible. For miles and leagues one may coast along 
without finding a beach wide enough to furnish a foothold, not to 
mention a place for hauling up a yawl. That the mountain is as pre- 
cipitous below the water as it is above is easily proved, for soundings 
with the deep-sea lead line often give 60 to 100 fathoms within 100 
feet of the shore line.” - 

Wherever there is shelter from the prevailing gales a narrow strand 
is generally formed, back of which are forests of Antartic beech, cer- 
tain species of magnolia, and other varieties which maintain their 
verdure throughout the entire year. The largest of the trees reach a 
height of 50 feet and a diameter of 2, but these are in the low regions. 
As one ascends the higher paris of the mountains the trees get smaller 
until at an elevation of perhaps 1,000 to 1,500 feet trees and shrubs 
give way to mosses. Still higher even the mosses disappear and noth- 
ing but snow covers the barren rocks and cliffs. 

The climate is said to be healthy despite the cold, damp, and varia- 
ble weather and the constant storms and icy blasts that sweep up 
from the Antartic regions. The thermometer has been known to go 
as low as 12° F. below zero at Ushuaia, the little capital of the Argen- 
tine part of the island of Tierra del Fuego, but this is extreme and 
unusual. The mean temperature would probably be about 45° F. 
The coldest weather obtains during a protracted storm; the storm 
over, the sun bursts out and the ice and snow in the lower levels begin 
to melt. The confined salt waters are said to freeze over only occa- 
sionally, but the waters of the numerous sounds, straits, and channels 
that divide the islands are always icy cold. 

Such being some of the physical conditions under which they lived, 
we may now consider the inhabitants as they appeared to European 
observers who had but limited opportunities to study them. Among 
the most eminent of these was Charles Darwin, the great English 
naturalist, whose famous voyage in the Beagle took him through 
several of these narrow channels, one of which was named for the 
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vessel, Beagle Channel, perhaps the most picturesque waterway in 
the world. In 1832 Darwin wrote of the Yahgan Indians as follows: 

While going one day on shore near Wollaston Island we pulled alongside a canoe 
with six Fuegians. These were the most abject and miserable creatures I anywhere 
beheld. On the east coast the natives, as we have seen, have guanaco cloaks, and on 
the west they possess sealskins. Among these central tribes the men generally have 
an otter skin, or some small scrap which is barely sufficient to cover their backs as low 
down as their loins. It is laced across the breast by strings, and according as the wind 
blows it is shifted from side to side. But these Fuegians in the canoe were quite naked, 
and even one full-grown woman was absolutely so. It was raining heavily, and the 
fresh water, together with the spray, trickled down her body. In another harbor not 
far distant a woman who was suckling a recently born child came one day alongside the 
vessel and remained there out of mere curiosity while the sleet fell and thawed on her 
naked bosom and on the skin of her naked baby. These poor creatures were stunted 
in their growth, their hideous faces bedaubed with white paint, their skins filthy and 
greasy, their hair entangled, their voices discordant, and their gestures violent. At 
night five or six human beings, naked and scarcely protected from the wind and rain 
of this tempestuous climate, sleep on the wet ground coiled up like animals. Viewing 
such men one can hardly make oneself believe that they are fellow creatures and 
inhabitants of the same world. * * * There is no reason to believe that the 
Fuegians decrease in number. 


Not a very flattering picture, this, to be drawn by such a keen ob- 
server and usually close student of nature. Other explorers of the 
region, whose stay was perhaps no longer than Darwin’s, have written 
similar accounts. The trouble is they were only partially informed 
as to the really important facts. Were it necessary to depend upon 
these descriptions alone we would undoubtedly form but a poor opin- 
ion of these people. Fortunately, however, there have been other 
white men who have made more extended investigations and have 
lived among these Indians for many years, learning their languages, 
modes of life, customs, superstitions, etc., and it is to them we must 
turn for a fairer estimate of the Fuegian aborigines. Among such 
men stands out preeminent the Rev. Thomas Bridges, once an Eng- 
lish missionary who took charge of the mission at Ushuaia in 1870, 
and who later became a prosperous ranchman on the island of Tierra 
del Fuego. His sons still carry on the large business of sheep raising 
and cattle breeding. During his lifetime Mr. Bridges was a close stu- 
dent of the Indian tribes of the archipelago, and he did more than any 
other to acquaint the world with their character, lives, and language. 
A New York reporter, John R. Spears, visited the region something 
over 20 years ago when the fact that gold had been discovered in the 
sands of the Fuegian beaches became generally. known, and wrote a 
series of interesting articles for his paper and for magazines, and sub- 
sequently these were published in book form under the title ‘“The 
Gold Diggings of Cape Horn.” In this work may be found an excel- 
lent account of the Yahgan and Ona Indians, based not only on his own 
observations but on authentic information obtained from written 
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records of Bridges and others, and from personal interviews with men 
who had lived among these tribes. Charles Wellington Furlong, a 
few years ago, visited southern Patagonia and also Tierra del Fuego, 
and spent several months exploring, hunting, and fishing with some 
of these Indians as his only companions, and his articles in Harper’s 
Monthly in 1908 and 1909 give a faithful account and many graphic 
pictures of the people as he saw them and knew them. Carl Skotts- 
berg, too, studied them and describes them in his book, ‘‘The Wilds 
of Patagonia,” and recent works of Spanish and German authorship 
afford additional sources of information. Many of the main facts 
embodied in the following paragraphs have been obtained from one 
or more of these sources. 

From Darwin’s description one would very correctly infer that the 
Yahgans were not expert housebuilders nor good tailors. Their mode 
of life and the resources placed at their disposal by nature were not 
of a character which would tend to develop their ingenuity along 
these lines.: Their huts were structures made of poles thatched with 
brush and grass, shaped like, though somewhat larger than, an ordinary 
haycock. They were open on the lee side, the thatching covering 
perhaps two-thirds of the circumference of the structure. The earth 
floor of the hut was usually covered with moss or grass, and the fire 
was built just within the opening. If the habitation was to be used 
for some time the earth was scooped up inside and piled against the 
brush wall, thus forming additional protection and leaving the floor 
smooth and level. But these Indians were nomadic. They could 
not use permanent habitations. They lived largely on limpets, mus- 
sels, and other shellfish they found on the beaches, as well as on the fish 
they speared and on the blubber of occasionally stranded whales. 
When the food supply became exhausted on one shore they paddled 
their canoes to another, better supplied, and set up their primitive 
establishments. It is not until people come to the agricultural stage 
of their cultural evolution that they begin to have permanent habi- 
tations, and agricultural facilities on the Fuegian Islands, except per- 
haps the interior of the large island of Tierra del Fuego, are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

When the Yahgans found a stranded whale, they picked up their 
belongings and moved over to the vicinity of the carcass. That was 
easier than moving the whale, even piecemeal, from one island shore 
to another. When in the course of their constant peregrinations in 
their canoes they came to a beach well supplied with limpets and mus- 
sels and other food, they settled there for the time being and lived ‘‘on 
the fat of the land.” 

As to their scanty attire—that, too, was the result of their environ- 
ment. Nature usually cares for her creatures by developing char- 
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acteristics suited to the conditions under which they must live. In 
the case of the Yahgans, they partially protected their backs and 
portions of the body nearest the vital organs by some covering, 
such as a guanaco skin or the skin of a seal or otter, but their best 
protection was afforded by a layer of fat that formed beneath the 
skin of the body, much thicker than is usually the case with people 
who dwell in less rigorous regions. Above all, the Yahgans knew 
the saving power of grease. They greased themselves all over 
with oil of any kind obtainable, from whales, fish, or from the oily 
aquatic birds they killed. This covering of oil and grease, while 
offensive to the white man, was their greatest protection. Sleet, 
rain, or spray of the sea, slipped from their greasy skins without 
affecting them where clothing would have absorbed the moisture 
and kept them chilled. Before the advent of the white man with 
his clothing induced them to change their custom in this particular 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and other pulmonary troubles were un- 
known to’ the Yahgans. Again, whale blubber and fatty aquatic 
birds they killed with their slings gave them greasy food, a “heating”’ 
diet, which was eminently fitted to help them withstand the cold. 
While, therefore, they neglected to provide themselves with what 
we would regard as adequate shelter and bodily protection against 
the elements they nevertheless lived and thrived with such as to 
them seemed sufficient. They were strict utilitarian philosophers, 
these Yahgans. They wasted no energies on what to them seemed 
the superfluities of life; their necessities engrossed all their attention. 
Canoes were positive necessities, so were the weapons and implements 
with which they obtained food, and it was in the manufacture of such 
necessities that, notwithstanding the handicaps of their environ- 
ment, the Yahgans demonstrated a high degree of intelligence. 
According to Spears ‘‘when the Yahgan would build a canoe he 
stripped wide pieces of bark from the tallest and smoothest tree 
trunks he could find, using shell axes in the old days to cut the trees. 
The bark was stripped from the trunk with a wooden tool, something 
like a chisel, and of the very shape found most advantageous by the 
white men, who in Pennsylvania and the Adirondacks, supply hem- 
lock bark to the tanneries. Having his bark off the tree, the Yahgan 
cut the strips into such shape that when sewed together they would 
form a canoe with a midship section, say 4 feet wide by 3 feet deep, 
that was almost the arc of a circle. From this section the model 
tapered away almost on the are of another circle. It had a sheer at 
once pleasing to the eve and well adapted to ride the most tempes- 
tuous seas in the world. To brace this bark sheathing the Yahgan 
made ribs of split saplings that looked like hickory barrel hoops— 
ribs at once strong and light—while the rails and beams were made 
of round wood. The bark strips were sewed together with whale- 





From Los Onas. by Gallardo, Buenos Aires. 
A YAHGAN CANOE. 


The Yahgan canoe was made of strips of bark sewed together, braced by means of 
ribs of split saplings, the rails and beams being made of round wood. For com- 
bined speed, safety, and capacity it was unexcelled by the best models produced 
by white men. 





From Los Onas, by Gallardo, Buenos Aires. 


ONA INDIANS TRAINING A DOG. 


The dog is almost a necessity to the Onas, as heis to almost allhunters. He is trained 
to retrieve game, help in the chase of the guanaco, and at night aids the family to 
keep warm, as outlined in the text. 
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bone taken from whales stranded on the beach. The ribs, rails, 
and beams were lashed in place by sinews, usually from the guanaco, 
for that curious animal was found on several islands of the Yahgan 
region.” 

For combined speed, safety, and capacity the Yahgan canoe is 
said to have been unexcelled by the best models constructed by white 
men, and the fact that they were successfully used in navigating the 
turbulent waters of the Fuegian Archipelago is perhaps the best 
evidence of their efficiency. According to the Rev. Thomas Bridges 
and Rev. John Lawrence, who knew these people intimately for 
many years, they had never heard of a Yahgan being upset in his 
canoe until in recent years when the possession of axes and the 
teachings of the white men led the Indians to substitute dugouts of 
an entirely different model for the canoes they made in the old days. 

In the manufacture of weapons and implements needed for obtain- 
ing food the Yahgans displayed great ingenuity. One of these imple- 
ments wads the shell ax. It was made of a large clamshell. A 
rounded stone was lashed with sinew to the hinge side of the shell to 
give it weight and make a good handhold. Then the opposite side 
was ground to a cutting edge by rubbing away the softer inner or 
convex surface on a smooth rock. With this tool the Yahgan felled 
trees, fashioned his harpoon, stripped the blubber from a whale, and 
trimmed his hair. When compared with the stone axes of other 
primitive tribes unacquainted with metals the shell ax of the Yahgan 
is a striking illustration of his mental habits and character. The 
shell ax was frail, but keen edged. It required a quick but delicate 
hand to manipulate it. The stone ax was blunt and heavy, and 
impelled by a rude hand it smashed its way through things. The 
Yahgan preferred to accomplish the same ends by more delicate but 
just as efficient means. His favorite weapon was the harpoon, and 
in its manufacture he was an adept. Spears describes these as follows: 

I have one of which the head, made from a whale rib, is 251 inches long. It has 
a single barb, at once deep and strong. It is secured to the shait in such a way that 
when a seal was struck the harpoon head dropped from its place in the shaft or handle, 
after which the handle was towed broadside on through the water by the wounded 
beast. Of course, towing the harpoon shaft in this fashion impeded the animal’s 
flight more than towing it end on would do. Another harpoon that I have is 21 inches 
long, and but 1 inch wide and a half inch thick at the base, and instead of one heavy 
barb near the base it has a series of 26 small ones along one side. These barbs hook 
back like sharks’ teeth, and are about as keen pointed. Nothing of better shape 
to hold fast could be devised by a fishhook maker. Indeed, the turtle hunters oi 
the West Indies, who have a steel harpoon of a similar shape, do not make as well- 
formed barbs. The harpoon of one barb is for seals, otters, and small whales, while the 
other form was for the various «xinds of birds found in the region. For fish spears the 
Yahgan lashed two or three of the bird harpoon heads to a shaft in such a manner that 
the points were spread out; the harpoon heads formed a V or a tripod, as the 


case might be, and the barbs were all on the inside. The fish were speared at night 
by the light of a torch. By having two or more of the harpoon heads on the shaft 
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the chances of hitting the dimly seen fish were of course increased, and, moreover, a 
fish caught between two of the harpoon heads and impaled by a third, was held no 
matter how it struggled or what its strength. 

Another implement was a peculiar wooden chisel with which the 
squaws stripped limpets from rocks as much as 6 feet under water and 
skillfully brought them to the surface. They also made baskets of 
rushes for gathering the shellfish and to contain their small belongings. 
For a long-range weapon the Yahgan used a sling, made of a piece of 
rawhide, to which were attached strings of braided sinew that always 
ended in fancifully wrought knots. In its use they were remarkably 
skillful, according to the missionaries, who state that the Yahgans 
often killed birds afloat at a distance of over 200 yards. Even the 
guanaco was knocked down and stunned by heavy round pebbles at a 
range of 100 yards. That the Yahgan should have preferred the 
sling to the bow and arrow is easily accounted for. It was easier to 
make, and ammunition, in the way of smooth, round pebbles, was 
to be had for the picking up on all the beaches, while the material for 
bows and arrows was scarce. He lived for the most part in his canoe, 
and could carry with him all the pebbles he needed. The Onas, the 
tribe that dwelt on the prairie and in the forests of the interior, on 
the other hand, preferred the bow and arrow for the same reason. 
The materials for making the weapon were at hand and the forest 
was full of ammunition—arrows cut from tree branches. 

Darwin thought the Yahgans stunted in their growth. This is but 
another evidence of the effect of environment and mode of living on 
the physical development of races. In this tribe both sexes showed a 
remarkable disproportion between the upper body and the legs. 
The trunk is well developed, the neck short and thick, the shoulders 
straight and the arms long and muscular. The body is often dis- 
figured by a too prominent abdomen. Their worst point is thin, 
bent legs. They were ‘‘canoe”’ Indians, and spent their time in 
their boats or squatting about their camp fire. Result—their legs 
lacked exercise and their development was retarded. The average 
man was about 5 feet 1 inch in height while the women seldom 
exceeded 4 feet 8 inches, due to the shortness of their legs. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of Yahgan accomplishments, however, 
was their wonderfully developed language. Again it is to the Rev. 
Thomas Bridges we must turn for reliable information in regard to 
these so-called savages. After many years of faithful work he suc- 
ceeded in compiling a Yahgan-English lexicon and what may be 
called a Yahgan grammar. From him we learn that these ‘‘savages 
of the lowest grade,’ alluded to by scientists and explorers as ‘‘most 
abject and miserable creatures,’ had a language from which he has 
compiled a vocabulary of 40,000 words. Shakespeare, the greatest 
master of the English language the world has known, used not over 
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24,000 words, while John Milton, who ranks next, used about 17,000. 
Spears writes: 

They had poets and novelists and historians. They knew, for instance, how to 
tell in the most delicate fashion those sly stories in which the point was found in the 
thought of the listeners and not in the words of the speaker—where the speaker’s 
words suggested but did not express the thought. No people in the world enjoyed 
well-told stories of the kind more than they, but only the skillful—the literati—were 
permitted to tellthem. A gross expression was never permitted in company. * * * 
They had songs, but no music as civilized people understand the word. Their songs 
were what travelers call ‘‘monotonous chants.’’ However, they danced to some 
songs, and their words were poetic if the song did lack jingle and varied intonations. 

“Food was abundant in the old days,” wrote the Rev. Thomas 
Bridges, ‘‘and life was easy with them.’’ Hence the Yahgans had 
abundant leisure to sit about the hut fire and talk. Their conver- 
sation is described as bright. They were as quick-witted and as 
brilliant at repartee as the Irish and French. They had also the 
questionable habit of making puns, and sarcastic remarks and 
cynical observations abounded in their fireside conversations. 

Their government was the simplest form of a republic and public 
opinion ruled everything. When a member of the tribe violated 
accepted social usage he was punished by ostracism. Crimes against 
property were rare, most of their resources being held in common. 
In fact they seem to have been rather advanced socialists. All food 
taken was equally divided, and when chance threw a prize, such as 
a wrecked ship, in their way all shared the spoils. Marriage was 
largely a matter of bargain and sale. Men sometimes sold their 
Wives, and the daughters were invariably sold by the parents. When 
a young man particularly desired a girl, a new canoe would generally 
buy her. The missionaries say that the Yahgan was a polite and 
affectionate husband and father, faithful in the care of widows and 
orphans, a generous neighbor, and an ardent lover. Lack of space 
prevents going into details of many quaint customs and curious 
superstitions. [rom all the foregoing, however, it may be seen that 
the Yahgan was not such a ‘‘miserable”’ creature after all. 

Of the other tribe of ‘“‘canoe” Indians, the Alaculoofs, compara- 
tively little has been written. Physically, as well as in their manner 
of living, they resembled the Yahgans, but in language and intellect 
they seem to have been inferior. In 1894 a Catholic mission was 
established in their territory, and has doubtless accomplished some- 
thing toward civilizing them. Their numbers are few and their 
fate, like that of the Yahgans, is sealed. A few more years of gradual 
reduction and then extinction. 

The largest and most powerful of the Fuegian tribes were the Onas. 
As heretofore stated, these lived in the forests and on the open 
prairies of the northern and interior sections of Tierra del Fuego. 
They were hunters and differed materially in physique and in manner 
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of living from the ‘‘canoe” Indians. They were taller and better 
proportioned. Living in the interior, they built no canoes, although 
they frequently pitched their camps near the seashore to secure sup- 
plies of mussels and other shellfish, as well as whale blubber. But 
it was the guanaco that furnished them meat for food, skins for cloth- 
ing and shelter, sinews for thread, etc., and they were less dependent 
upon the sea for supplies than were the Yahgans. They, too, were 
nomads, and their homes were but temporary shelters. Usually a 
saucer-shaped hollow was scooped in the ground and about it were 
placed a few poles covered with brush and guanaco skins toward the 
windward side. At night it was the Ona custom to place the children 
of the family in the middle of this shelter, the adults all around them, 
and then to call in their dogs to lie all about and over them to keep 
the whole family warm. 

The Onas are somewhat lighter in color than the Yahgans, their 
hair black and lusterless, the face oval, eyes dark and pleasant, cheek 
bones not very prominent, nose quite well formed and often promi- 
nent, and teeth regular but yellowish in color. Until middle age the 
men kept their beards plucked out. They used combs made of 
whalebone, a toilet article unknown to any of the other Fuegian 
tribes. Their bodies were well developed by constant exercise, their 
shoulders being broad and strong, chests deep, arms and legs round 
and sinewy. 

It was the Ona tribe that fought against civilization the fiercest 

‘and longest. They inhabited a section which the white man could 
utilize for sheep raising, and as a consequence he tried to civilize them 
more strenuously. As a reprisal for the seizure of their land the 
Indians took the sheep of the invaders. To protect their property the 
invaders commenced a relentless warfare. The rifle and revolver 
has, of course, overcome the bow and arrow. From over 3,000 as 
late as 30 years ago, the Onas have dwindled to less than 300. The 
Bridges brothers have been utilizing some of this remnant on their 
sheep ranches, are giving them medicine, food, and clothing, but let 
them live as they wish in other respects, and these fortunate few seem 
to be holding their own, and from late accounts are even increasing 
a little in number. It is therefore possible that a few specimens may 
survive for a time, but the chances are that in another generation 
the last of the Fuegians will have disappeared from the face of the 
earth. Some shell heaps, perhaps a bow and arrow now and then, 
and a few rude implements will occasionally be found, and the 
Fuegian will live only in the archaeological past. 
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REGRET very much that Mr. John Barrett, Director General of 

the Pan American Union, could not be present on this occasion. 

As a substitute for Mr. Barrett I feel myself entirely inadequate, 

perhaps just as inadequate in this function as our customary 

system of weights and measures is inadequate in performing its 

function in the commercial intercourse of the United States with 
foreign countries. 

If there is one thing in the future that can be predicted as a truth 
with more certainty than another it is the changing position of the 
United States in respect to its foreign commerce. This change, while 
it will be accelerated by the war, is in no way a result thereof. It is 
due entirely to our own development, consequently creating a changed 
international commercial status for the United States. It is indus- 
trial evolution in its comparative relations. 

Formerly our exports were of raw materials, primary food products, 
slightly wrought commodities; in fact, of those things wherein the 
larger commercial value was represented by the work of nature and 
the lesser value by the work of man. We were selling the minerals 
from our hills, the trees from our forests, and in our cotton and our 
erain the fertilizing elements of our soils. We were selling for the 
most part the handiwork of nature and not of man. We were deplet- 
ing our capital resources, but, on the whole, not at a loss. We were 
following the natural highway of evolution from the forest and mining 
industries to the pastoral, to the agricultural, and on to the mechani- 
cal. In asense we were converting a part of our static capital into 
liquid capital. 

In the last decade or two the character of our exports has begun to 
change. Measured by comparative values we are selling less of the 
products of our mines, of our forests, and of our fields, and more of 
the products of our labor and skill. Where we sold lumber we are 
selling chairs, tables, and desks; where we sold pig iron we are selling 
knives, plows, and machinery. 

It is not necessary to elaborate this idea. It must be apparent to 
every one that we are coming to the point where our growing popula- 
tion will consume all of our food products, where our mills and fac- 
tories will use all our own raw materials, and where our only sur- 
pluses for export will be the finished and highly wrought products 
of these mills and factories. This is as it should be, for thus we will 
be selling for the most part what man creates and for the least what 





1 Paper read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, New York, Dec. 27, 
1916, by William C. Wells, chief statistician, Pan American Union staff. 
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nature creates. What has all this to do with the metric system? 
Much, very much. 

Broadly speaking, all exports may be classed under two heads: 
First, such as sell themselves—that is, where the buying and selling 
machinery is for the most part put in operation by the buyer; and, 
second, such as must be sold—that is, where the machinery is operated 
almost entirely by the seller. These two classes correspond almost 
exactly with the two other classes first indicated above—viz, raw 
material and primary food products on the one hand and finished 
and highly wrought commodities on the other. 

Cotton, wheat, flour, lumber, unwrought metals, oils, hides, wool, 
meat, and the like sell themselves. Wherever in the world these 
things are needed and there is the price to pay, the buyer sets in | 
operation the machinery to secure them. The farmer does not have 
to send out commercial travelers to sell his cotton. He does not have 
to advertise in the papers. He delivers it to the railway and here it 
is caught up by a machine in nowise of his creation, which finally 
dumps it down at some factory door, where the farmer never knows; 
it may be in Massachusetts, it may be in Italy. But for the factory 
that spins the cotton into yarn and weaves the yarn into cloth it is 
another matter. This cloth does not sell itself. It must be sold and 
its maker must find a market for it. The selling impulse begins at 
the factory; it follows through the broker, the wholesaler, the retailer, 
down to the ultimate consumer. Cloth, knives, plows, and desks 
must be pushed from behind. They are not pulled from in front, as 
is cotton, wheat, and pig iron. 

It is here that we come to the point where weights and measures are 
important. It is a matter of small or even no moment to the foreign 
purchaser of our wheat and cotton that as produced they were meas- 
ured in bushels and pounds. These measures are not stamped upon 
the wheat, cotton, oil, iron, copper, and the like. If he wishes to buy 
1,000 metric quintals or 1,000 liters of any of these, it is a matter of 
no interest to him that the producer in the United States measured the 
product by pounds, bushels, or gallons. Itisa matter of little interest 
that on the manifest of the ship that brought him these goods they 
were denoted by these measures. All this can be changed and is 
easily changed. Not so if the goods be shoes, cloth, screws, clothing, 
tools, and machinery. Here the inch, the yard, and the pound are 
wrought into the article as a part of its warp and weft. He can not 
sell them. His customers will not buy them. What do they know 
of a 154 collar, of the No.8shoe? 154 and 8 are meaningless to people 
who are accustomed to buy collars and shoes measured in centimeters. 
The shopkeepers can not sell yard-wide cloth to people who are used 
to buying meter-wide cloth. The artisan who needs a 24-centimeter 
chisel will not take an inch chisel instead. The man who needs a 
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bolt or a nut threaded to the metric scale will not take such as are 
threaded to the inch scale. Nothing fits, nothing suits, and finally 
nothing is salable. 

Our changing foreign trade demands a change in our customary 
measures. So long as we cling to our inches, yards, pounds, and 
gallons we carry a weight, a useless weight, that of itself is sufficient to 
hold us back from that first place as an exporter of highly wrought 
manufactures, which is ours by right of skill, enterprise, and resources. 

The importance of the metric scale in foreign commerce even now 
presses hard upon us, and it will press harder and yet harder in the 
future. We must adopt the metric scale because nearly all the rest 
of the world, save England and Russia, have adopted it, and this 
world is the market in which we must buy and sell. 

Furthermore, we should adopt it because of its inherent merits, its 
vast superiority even for domestic use over our present system. I 
think I may say without fear of successful challenge that while any 
intelligent child can learn the whole metric system in three lessons, 
and any adult can master it in one hour or less of serious study, that 
no man ever has, and probably no man ever will, master the United 
States system of weights and measures. I would rather undertake to 
commit to memory the multiplication table up to the factor of 100 
than to undertake such a task as this. Take the case of bushels and 
barrels, measures upon which millions upon millions in values of 
products are bought and sold; there are scores upon scores of different 
bushels and hundreds upon hundreds of different barrels, customary, 
standard, and legal, in use in the United States. 

The metric system is simplicity itself. It has many merits in 
nomenclature, in interchangeability from lengths to weight and to 
volumes, but the chief merit, to my mind, is that it has the same base 
ratio throughout. Measures should have the same base ratio. That 
they have not is one of the principal inherent weaknesses of our Eng- 
lish system as compared with the metric system. For example, sup- 
pose that our system has as its base 12—12 inches to the foot, 12 feet to 
the yard, 12 yards to the rod, 12 rods to the mile; 12 drams to the 
ounce, 12 ounces to the pound; 12 pints to the quart, 12 quarts to 
the bushel, and so on; then the superiority of the metric system with 
its base 10 would not beso apparent. This would be true even though 
there were no interrelation between inches, drams, and pints. The 
interrelation in the metric system between meters, liters, and grams 
is artificial. Its value is principally in the determination and main- 
tenance of the standards and not in their use. The important thing 
is the identity in base ratios. Were it not that we are not at the 
beginning of things, 12 might be a much better ratio than 10, because 
of the many aliquot factors in 12—2, 3, 4,6. But neither 12 nor any 
other number than 10 can now be made the base ratio, because meas- 
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ure of weights, lengths, and capacities are bound up in the larger 
subject of numbers. Our system of numerical notation is based upon 
the ratio of 10. It might have been based upon 12 and would in all 
probability have been better therefor, but it was not, and so our 
system of measures must likewise be based on 10. All the world 
counts by tens and most of the world measures its money by tens. 

Compare our money values—10 cents a dime, 10 dimes a dollar— 
with English money having no constant ratio—4 farthings a penny, 
12 pence a shilling, 20 shillings a pound—not to mention 5 and 21 as 
the ratios of crowns and guineas, and one readily sees the great advan- 
tage of ours over the English system. The child has to learn only 
one thing—viz, the progression of values; the ratio is constant. He 
is not in any danger of making the mistake often made by the Eng- 
lish child of getting his twelves and his twenties mixed. But the 
real difficulty comes when the English child begins to put his values - 
down on paper, when he begins to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide English money values. This difficulty lasts him through life. 
How many Americans offhand can give the correct answer in pounds, 
shillings, and pence to the simple problem of 100 units at 74d. per 
unit? (£3 2s. 6d.) Yet every American can answer immediately the 
problem in dollars and cents of 100 units at 74 cents. 

One must be a little on the outside in order to get the right view. 
The facility with which the Englishman handles his twelves and his 
twenties does not detract from our wonder that he is able to do it, 
nor change our judgment that this facility represents an enormous 
waste of effort. So to the Frenchman or the German our apparent 
ease in handling twos, fours, twelves, sixteens, and thirty-twos in 
pints, quarts, inches, ounces, and bushels is a subject of wonder but 
not of envy. 

A mile has 8 furlongs, a furlong 40 rods, a rod 2? fathoms, a fathom 
2 yards, a yard 3 feet, a foot 12 inches, and an inch 3 barleycorns. 
A ton has 20 hundredweight, a hundredweight has 100 pounds 
(unless it be a long ton, and then it has 112 pounds), a pound has 16 
ounces (unless it be a troy pound), and an ounce has 16 drams, and 
a dram has 2714 grains. This is all as wonderful as a cubist painting. 

A Frenchman, a German, or a Brazilian has one quart; he calls it a 
liter, and it is the same in France, in Germany, and in Brazil. We 
have two quarts—the wet and the dry. One of them is smaller 
than the liter and the other is larger. Our housewives must measure 
their molasses and vinegar in the one and their flour and beans in 
the other, otherwise the domestic economy goes all awry. 

Pints, quarts, gallons, and bushels are an inheritance from Great 
Britain, the British wine gallon being the basis of our wet measures 
and the Winchester bushel of our dry; but the British have discarded 
both and adopted a new and larger standard gallon and bushel. So 
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50 gallons does not mean much of anything unless one knows whether 
it is whisky or walnuts, American or English. But the term bushel 
is used commercially in two senses—as a measure of volume and as 
a conventional weight. The two are supposed to be interchangeable 
and are so considered, but they are not. The farmer measures his 
grain by volume, the buyer by weight. The volume bushel is stand- 
ard, the same in every State; but the weight bushel, the bushel of 
larger commerce, is not. Wheat is 60 pounds everywhere. Rye is 
56 pounds in most States, but is 54 in California and 50 in Maine. 
Barley is 48 pounds in the larger number of States, but is 45 in Ari- 
zona, 46 in Oregon, 47 in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Georgia, and 
Alabama, and is 50 in California. Buckwheat is 40 pounds in Cali- 
fornia, 42 in North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, and Washington, 
48 in 9 States, 50 in 7, 52 in 11, and 56 in Kentucky. Shelled corn 
- may be anywhere from 50 to 58 pounds, and corn on the ear may 
vary by law according to the month in which it is weighed. One of 
the most familiar units of commercial measure is the barrel. Apples, 
potatoes, vegetables, flour, lime, crude oil, cement, and dozens of 
other commodities are customarily bought and sold by the barrel. 
For farm produce the measure is ordinarily one of volume; for flour, 
lime, etc., it is of weight based on volume. It is important to know 
what is the size of the base barrel. There is no such thing. A bushel 
by size is standard, but there is no standard barrel, or rather there 
are hundreds of standards. The result is that we have all the difficul- 
ties of the bushel multiplied scores of times over. 

One could pursue this vein through many channels and everywhere 
the same condition is met, confusion and uncertainty, entailing com- 
mercial loss and aeficamer. 

Applied to foreign commerce the whole mass of i incongr uities known 
as the American system of weights and measures is impossible. 

But we are told that we can not change it; that it is too firmly fixed. 
I doubt this. 

There are certain Ea aMene industries whose tool equipment, 
upon the inch and foot gauge, can not readily be adjusted to the 
meter gauge, but these are very few. Most tools can be adjusted at 
but little cost. For the rest the change here would be easy, as it 
has proven easy in every country which has adopted the metric sys- 
tem. It has been denied that this change was easy, and it is as- 
serted that countries professedly having the metric system are in 
reality still using the old weights and measures. These statements are 
based upon a confusion of ideas. It has been found somewhat diffi- 
cult in countries adopting the metric scale to do away with the names 
of the most used measures, such as yards, quarts, pounds, miles, 
etc., or rather of the equivalents of these English words in the lan- 
guage of the country adopting the new system. Pound, libra, livre, 
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pfund, etc., was an almost universal measure, not always the same, 
but in most cases very near the same. Now in substituting kilo- 
grams for pound it has been found that people were slow to substi- 
tute the new word. Take all the various pounds of France, the 
German states (all different), Austria, Hungary, Scandinavia, Italy, 
Spain, etc., in general the kilogram was 2 pounds or a little over. 
What happened? The people kept the word but applied it to a half 
kilogram, 500 grams. So we have at present the pfund, in Germany, 
which is not at all the old Hanoverian, Saxon or Bavaria pfund 
but is 500 grams. So likewise we have the libra in many Latin 
American countries, but it is not the old Spanish libra, it is as in 
Germany, the half kilo. 

It has been found very easy to substitute the thing although some- 
times difficult to substitute the word. It is the thing that we who 
advocate the metric system desire, the word is of less importance. 
It matters but little if having the meter we continue to use the word 
yard. Thé important thing is that it be of meter length and divided 
decimally. I can remember in my childhood that people spoke of 
shillings and pence—nine pence, two and three pence, shilling, four 
pence half penny, etc. Strangers might have thought that an hun- 
dred years after the adoption of the dollar standard folks in Virginia 
were yet using English money to count with. Nothing of the kind. 
The words were an English inheritance, but the thing itself was of 
pure American invention, and its basis was a dollar divided in six 
parts—eight in New York. Two and three pence was 37% cents and 
four pence half penny was 64 cents. These values were approxi- 
mately two-thirds of English values and in New York but a little 
over one-half. 

Scearcely a vestige of the old standard is left in any country that 
has adopted the metric system. Now and then in Latin American 
countries one will hear the old words but almost always with a mean- 
ing adopted to the new scale. Sometimes apparently the old measure 
is kept. Thus, in Chile in the nitrate industry apparently they keep 
the old Spanish quintal, 100 Spanish pounds, a little over 101 pounds 
avoirdupois. This seemed curious to me, the more so since all 
Chilean statistical reports give weights of nitrate in the metric scale. 
When I was last in northern Chile I inquired into this and found that 
there was not a weighing machine in all the nitrate fields graduated 
to the old Spanish scale. They used the metric scale, but they 
measured 46 kilograms to the quintal, and 46 kilograms is not exactly 
the old quintal. 

That we must, and furthermore that we shall, come to the metric 
system is to my mind beyond question. First, because the exigencies 
of our foreign trade make it impossible for us to do otherwise, and, 
second, because the present system is too cumbersome, too uncertain, 
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too complicated, and too difficult to learn even for our domestic uses. 
At the present time one may discern evidences of senility and break- 
ing down in the constant and increasing multiplication of standards. 
Almost every fruit and vegetable now has its own container and these 
containers are becoming the customary and in many cases the legal 
standard of measure in purchase and sale. 

We can not help ourselves in the foreign trade, for there we must 
come to the metric system. It is, of course, quite possible to have 
two systems, such as in fact exists in England to-day, and even in 
this country, although to a lesser degree. English manufacturers 
engaged in foreign trade work almost exclusively in the metric scale. 
In some cases English factories work in two scales, one for the foreign 
and one for the domestic trade. In the United States we are coming 
to the same condition. 

The United States, Great Britain, and Russia are almost the only 
countries now outside the fold of the metric system. 

Russia is only nominally outside, for nearly all Russian mechanical 
industry and the overwhelming proportion of its foreign trade is 
unchangeably based on the metric system. 

Prior to the war industrial Great Britain had for practical purposes 
adopted the metric system in manufacturing for foreign trade. Since 
the war the metric system has extended into other fields of commerce 
even into the domestic trade. 

In the United States the progress has been less rapid, but our fac- 
tories have turned out enormous supplies of war material manufac- 
tured -to the metric scale, and to-day thousands upon thousands of 
our workmen are as familiar with centimeters and grams as they were 
formerly familiar with inches and ounces. WiC awe 
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URTLES, tortoises, and terrapins. These animals are com- 
monly known to all and the mention of their names brings 
associations of a varied character. To some it may sug- 
gest an elaborate hotel menu offering to fastidious patrons 

the palatable turtle soup; to the discriminating diner it may suggest 
the delectable terrapin. Or, departing from mere epicurean consid- 
erations to those of a more practical aspect, there may come to mind 
articles of furniture richly carved and handsomely inlaid with the 
highly polished and beautifully mottled shell, or the numerous dainty 
little oddities skilfully turned from that same shell for the adornment 
of milady’s boudoir. 

Yet in the use and enjoyment of such articles one rarely gives a 
thought to their source of origin. Engrossed in the commercial side 
of the industry little attention is given to the life, habits, and varying 
characteristics of the animal itself. In this indifference, there is 
frequently lost a story of intense interest. Where the ingenious hand 
of man, aided by his ever-increasing mechanical devices, converts the 
elements of nature or the constituent parts of animals into finished 
products, so completely do these materials change their character 
and appearance that there does not seem to be the remotest connec- 
tion between the article of commerce and its source of derivation. 

As an industry the manufacture of the turtle shell does not attain 
great proportions. As a matter of fact it is quite modest in its scale. 
This may be accounted for in a number of ways. First, the supply 
of the shell of commerce is necessarily limited since it is secured from 
but one particular species, the Hawksbill, out of a variety of nearly 
200. Secondly, the supply is further restricted by the area in which 
the Hawksbill is found, namely, the tropical zones. Thirdly, these 
turtles are hunted down wantonly and their eggs removed from the 
lairs. Lastly, and perhaps most important, industrial chemistry 
through the aid of celluloid bases has supplied to the world imita- 
tions so closely resembling the genuine turtle shell and at such lower 
costs that the manufacture of horn and imitation shell has become 
the big industry and that of the genuine shell incidental thereto. 
In the United States there are probably not over a half dozen con- 
cerns that make a specialty of tortoiseshell goods while several dozen 
factories are devoted to the manufacture of horn and imitation 
shell. In the countries of South and Central America, especially 
in the Caribbean and West Indian regions, where the hawksbill turtle 
abounds, there is a considerable local industry. This is carried on in 





1 By Harry O. Sandberg, of Pan Assneniizenn Union staff. 
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THE CARAPACE OR TURTLE SHELL WHICH IS USED IN COMMERCE. 


Thirteen plates, overlapping each other like scales of fish, constitute the dorsal, five plates in the center 
and four on each side. Twenty-four marginal pieces border the carapace but these are small and of 
inferior quality. The value of these shells depends upon their size, thickness, translucency, colored 
and mottled effects. One carapace may sometimes yield several different grades of shell. 
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a simple though interesting manner, and a variety of trinkets and 
novelties are made both for the home and tourist trade. In Europe 
the extent of turtle shell manufacturing is probably the same as it 
is in the United States. In Japan, China, and India this business 
assumes larger proportions. 

Reverting for a moment from the turtle shell industry to the turtle 
itself we find that scientists class it in the order of reptiles, and that 
according to its habitat and mode of living it is called tortoise, turtle, 
or terrapin. The name tortoise is probably derived from the old 
French word “‘tortis,” meaning twisted, and was applied first to the 
common Kuropean species on account of its curiously bent forelegs. 
Turtle is believed to be a corruption of the same word, but the origin 
of the name terrapin is unknown though it has been in use since the 
sixteenth century. The name tortoise is generally applied to those 
members of the group that live on land, while the name turtle is more 
accurately used to designate those which live in the sea or pass a great 
part of their existence in fresh water. 

While this general classification of tortoise and turtle would be 
quite sufficient for you and me, yet science, which is more exacting 
in its demands and more specific in its classifications, insists that the 
distinction be carried a step further and that the name Chelonia be 
used to distinguish this water species, with its well developed limbs 
and with a dorsal and ventral shell composed of boney plates in which 
all parts of the body are harbored save the head, limbs, and tail. 
To our particular turtle of shell fame and importance it gives the 
imposing name of Chelonia imbricata, to differentiate it from the 
other salt-water species. 

Chelonia imbricata is the smallest of the marine turtles and the 
only one whose shell is suitable for commercial purposes. The other 
marine species are popularly known as the green turtle, the logger- 
head, and some include the leather-back turtle. While the shell is 
peculiarly the product of the hawksbill, the other turtles are of 
commercial importance for their meat, oil, and eggs. But the turtle 
as a food is another story in itself. The hawksbill is distinguished 
from the other members of its family by the low, wide head, a long 
narrow mouth, and the upper jaw prolonged and hooked like the 
beak of a hawk. On the back there are 13 plates, known as the 
carapace. The center row contains 5 and each side has 4 more, 
overlapping one another like the scales of a fish. The 24 marginal 
pieces which border the carapace, like the plates of the plastron or _ 
belly, are of inferior value. The color of the plates is yellowish 
above, mottled with chestnut brown and yellowish white below. 
Young turtles have a black spot on the four rear pair of plates. Old 
turtles have a thin yellow plate on the belly which is also much sought 
after. 

The hawksbill and other marine turtles abound in the well-watered 
district of the tropical and subtropical zones. They are especially 





SOFTENING THE TURTLE SHELL. 


The pieces of shell are harder and more brittle than ordinary horn, and before working them it is necessary 
to subject them to boiling water or dry heat. The result is a soft, pliable shell easy to carve and bend, 
and possible to unite with other pieces to increase size or thickness. 
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abundant along the Yucatan coast, Central America, the Caribbean 
and West Indies Islands, Brazil, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, the 
Malay Archipelago, the Indian Ocean, and the Dutch and British 
East Indies. Here they thrive and flourish under the benign influ- 
ence of the tropic air. ‘They feed on seaweeds, crabs, mollusks, and 
fish. The turtle of the American tropics does not differ in mode or 
habit from the turtle of the Far Eastern tropics. They grow from 
1 to 4% feet long and only rarely do they attam a weight of 150 
pounds. This is particularly noteworthy when it is recalled that the 
other members of the marine group weigh from 300 to 500 pounds. 
A good-sized hawksbill will yield up to 8 pounds of shell. 

This turtle was held in great veneration by the early Indians of the 
Western Hemisphere and occupied an important place in their life. 
Anthropologists who have devoted years of study to the history and 
tradition of these races have brought to light numerous instances of 
the turtle in their worship and ceremony. Exploring scientists have 
supplied our national museums with interesting specimens of rattles, 
dishes, musical instruments, and curious trinkets, wrought from the 
shell and used in daily and ceremonial life. Among the Mayas the 
turtle appeared frequently in design. To them it was the symbol 
of the summer solstice because of its slowness, and probably sug- 
gested by the astronomical fact that the sun is then at its greatest 
declination and seems to pause before returning on its course. It is 
depicted as carrying a torch in many hieroglyphics. Stone altars 
were sometimes carved in the form of a tortoise by the Mayas. 
Among the famous ruins at Quirigua, Guatemala, one of the most 
remarkable relics is a huge turtle carved from stone and weighing 
nearly 10 tons. The Indians in British Guiana made a strange musi- 
cal instrument from the turtle shell and also used this substance for 
spindle whorls. In most parts of South America where the turtle 
shell is found the Indian tribes make numerous objects of use and 
ornament and continue this craft even to-day. 

In the mythology of the North American Indian the turtle is also 
a prominent figure. Legend credits the turtle with having dived 
into the depths of the seas to bring up the earth with which to form the — 
first land. It is this animal which brought the fires and, when pur- 
sued, escaped by diving with the precious fire under its armpit. The 
Pueblo Indians hold the turtle in deep reverence because they believe it 
is one of the water animals which wields great influence with the gods, 
and it is frequently besought to exert that influence to bring about 
rainfall. Shells of the turtle, with antelope hoofs forming a rattle, are 
bound to the knees of dancers in their ceremonies. Pottery figurines 
of the turtle were made in both ancient and modern times. The 
tribe of Utes made dishes of turtle shells, and among the totemic 
animals one finds the figure of the turtle recurring frequently. Vari- 
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ous ceremonial rattles from the shell are also made by the Iroquois 
Indians, who regard the turtle as extremely sacred.* 

The varied methods employed in attacking this animal raises the 
much-mooted question whether you hunt or fish for turties. There 
is no intention to enter into the controversial phase of this serious 
question at this time beyond a mere description of some methods 
used, and the reader may form his own conclusions. 

Along the Yucatan coast and the shores of Central America, in the 
islands of the West Indies and the Caribbean regions, as well as in 
parts of Brazil, a fleet of diminutive schooners, about 30 feet long 
and 14 feet in beam, go out into the open sea. Each turtle boat, so 
called, carries a number of smaller boats with two men in each. - Two 
essential features of the equipment are the ‘‘water glass’ and the 
net. The former is a wooden box about 10 by 12 inches, in one end 
of which there is fitted in such a manner as to render it water-tight 
an ordinary windowpane. The net is conical in shape, about 6 
. feet deep, with a 6 by 8 inch mesh, at the bottom of which is a half- 
inch iron hoop weighted with lead. This net is attached to 300 to 

400 feet of light rope. On reaching the fishing grounds the small 
boats are sent out, and they frequently scatter to a distance of a 
mile or more. In each of them there lies at the bow an expert who 
searches the bottom through the water glass, immersed to a depth 
of 3 or 4 inches below the surface. In the clear waters of the Carib- 
bean he cansee to a depth of over 100 feet. When a desirable turtle 
is seen the boat silently steals upon it and harpoons it, or else the net 
is carefully lowered and dropped over the game. 

In the South American waters, around the Orinoco and the Amazon, 
the turtles are caught as they come to the shore to deposit their eggs. 
For an animal that is rated so low in the scale of intelligence as the 
turtle, it is really amazing to note the keen sense of intuition they 
display. There is a tradition among the natives that turtles will not 
begin to lay their eggs until the Southern Cross, which is the charac- 
teristic object of the firmament in the Southern Hemisphere, is com- 
pletely formed—that is, not until the four stars which form the cross 
have moved on through the heavens and have reached a position 
perpendicular to the horizon. It is even reported by a member of one 
exploring expedition in Venezuela that at midnight, when the turtles 
were being watched by the naturalists, the great mass of creatures 
went back into the waters without laying, leaving but a few of their 
companions behind them to act as sentinels. At half past two in the 
morning, at the moment when the Southern Cross seemed exactly per- 
pendicular to the horizon, a great motion was perceived on the shore 
of the river and the turtles came out in battalions. They scattered 
rapidly in all directions, dug holes in the sand, deposited their eggs, 
and then covered up the places, taking great pains to leave the surface 
smooth and flat as they had found it. 


1 The writer is indebted to Mr. Walter Hough, of the U. S. National Museum, for the archzologic facts 
on the turtle. 








THE FINISHING TOUCHES ON A TORTOISESHELL COMB. 


Most of the work on genuine turtle shell is done by hand with the aid of the simplest of tools. Fre- 
quently an article will be inlaid with gold design or lacquer paintings. Thisis done by laying out 
the design and then embedding it into the shell with a hot iron. 
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In coming to deposit their eggs, the turtles approach the shore 
cautiously, walk along by means of their great flippers, assisted by 
their short hind legs, with a very slow, hitching motion, the body 
dragging on the sand. The flippers and feet make two irregular 
grooves in the sand, 3 or 4 feet apart, and these prominent tracks 
serve to guide the hunter to the nest. The turtle digs a hole in the © 
sand 1 to 2 feet in depth and about a foot in diameter, and there 
deposits from 75 to nearly 200 eggs. The layings are 14 to 15 days 
apart and from two to four, sometimes five, lots of eggs are laid in a 
season. The period of laying seems to vary with the region and the 
species. From April to June in some places; from May to August in 
others; and from November to February in the Southern Hemisphere. 
The eggs are round and somewhat larger than those of a hen. They 
are laid at such a depth below the surface to insure a uniform tem- 
perature, for on the surface the sands are exposed during the day to a 
fierce, burning heat. They are hatched by the heat of the sun in 
three to eight weeks, depending on location and conditions. When 
the young are hatched, they dig their way to the surface and escape 
to the sea, but many of them fall prey to sharks or other fish. 

In the waters of the Far East the natives catch the turtle with the 
aid of a sucker fish called ‘‘taza.”’. The “taza” is a slender, green col- 
ored scaleless fish, suggestive of a snake in its movements, and in the 
water possesses an extraordinary limpetlike power to attach itself to 
anything. When the turtle is discovered, the ‘‘taza,”’ tied to a line, is 
thrown overboard, secures a fast grip on the animal and brings it to 
the surface where it is harpooned or drawn into the boat and killed. 

Once the turtle is caught the business of severing the shell follows. 
Some kill the animal outright, forcibly detach the 13 plates of the 

carapace, and forthwith scrape and clean them. Others will subject 
the turtle to great heat, softening the shell and thus facilitate its 
removal from the dorsal. 

These pieces of shell consist of horny matter, harder, more brittle, 
though less fibrous than ordinary horn. They are exported and 
sold to local manufacturers in this rough and crudely detached form 
and their market value depends on the quality of the shells, such as 
thickness, size, coloring, mottled effects, and ability to take and 
retain a high polish. Transparency and translucency are also im- 
portant considerations. There are the warm yellow shades dashed 
and spotted with rich brown tints, and the rarer shells with white 
ground and black spots that touch each other. The light red-black 
effect is also a desirable shell. Where the animal has died a natural 
death and decomposition set in, the plates assume a cloudy and 
milky appearance which reduces their value considerably. One turtle 
may supply two, three, and even more different grades of shell. 

Occasionally the exporter will sort and grade the shells before sell- 
ing, but the fisherman or native Indian who captures the hawksbill 
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AN ASSORTMENT OF TORTOISESHELL ARTICLES OF NATIVE MAKE. 


Combs, fancy pins, rings, cuff buttons, cigarette cases, picture frames, purses, and a wide range of similar 
articles constitute the stock in trade of the turtle shell manufacturers in the countries where the hawks- 
billisfound. Inthe United States and Europe there are but few genuine turtle shell manufactories and 
such articles are rather expensive. Industrial chemistry has given to the world substitutes so closely 
resembling the genuine and yet at such lower costs that the imitation shell has become a great industry 
and the working of the real shell merely incidental thereto. In India, Japan, and China there is a great 
deal of genuine tortoiseshell work. 
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concerns himself little with the finer details of the business. His 
interest is mainly to catch the turtle, detach the shell, and utilize 
the carapace to carve trinkets for himself, or to sell it to traders. 
The shell varies in value from $2 to $25 a pound. Five dollars a 
pound is the average price paid for the Caribbean shell. 

The shell is worked precisely as horn, but owing to the high value 
of the material care is taken to prevent any waste. When separated 
from the bony skeleton, the plates are keeled, curved, and irregular 
inform. This means that they must first be flattened and the super- 
ficial inequalities rasped away. This is done by heat pressure. 
Again, some articles demand a shell of special thickness or size. In 
such a case two or more shells are united. The plates are carefully 
cleaned and their surfaces rasped. They are then softened in boiling 
water or by dry heat and by means of heated pincers or a vice are 
tightly pressed together. The heat softens and lquefies a super- 
ficial film of the horny material and that, with the pressure, effects 
a perfect union of the surfaces. 

The business of manufacturing tortoise shell artlties is usually 
conducted under one roof—sometimes in one room. ‘The file, the 
small saw, the chisel, and iron pincers with smooth broad jaws are 
the chief tools of production. A more elaborate establishment will 
include in its equipment a buffing wheel and a burnishing iron. 

The articles manufactured include combs, toilet articles, trays, 
paper cutters, picture frames, snuff boxes, cigarette cases, purses, 
and an infinite variety of curios and novelties. Many objects are 
adorned with gold lacquer paintings or inlaid work. These designs 
are woven in wire and then embedded into the shell with a hot iron. 
As a veneer for furniture the shell is used to a considerable extent in 
the inlaying of cabinetwork known as buhl marquetry. In fact, 
its use in this connection was known to the early Romans and was 
one of the highly esteemed treasures of the Far East that was brought 
to ancient Rome by way of Egypt and was eagerly sought by wealthy 
Romans as a veneer for their rich furniture. 

The classification of imports of the United States includes the 
turtle shell under the general heading of unmanufactured shells, duty 
free, and therefore it is not possible to ascertain what percentage of 
these shells are the turtle. Manufactured articles and novelties of 
turtle shell, though dutiable, are similarly included under a general 
heading of manufactured shell goods.. However, a general idea of the 
limited amount of turtle shells exported from the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere may be obtained from the following export 
figures: Costa Rica, 25,000 pounds; Dominican Republic, 20,000 
pounds; Panama, 10,000 pounds; Ecuador, 7,000 pounds; Mexico, 
6,000 pounds; Colombia, 3,000 pounds; Nicaragua, 1,000 pounds; 
Haiti, 500 pounds. The value of these shells ranges from $3 to $5 
per pound. The exports of shell from Cuba averages about $17,000 
and from the Bahamas $25,000. 
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HE enormous correspondence, in the form of inquiries, which 
pours into the Pan American Union, as an international 
bureau of information, shows that, while the majority of 
the American people have a keen interest in Mexico, they 

have at the same time only vague ideas of the real Mexico and its 
importance as a land, a nation, and the home of a large population. 
To declare simply that Mexico comprises within her natural 
boundaries 766,000 square miles does not make a distinct impression. 
Comparisons are required to grasp what this means. All that sec- 
tion of the United States which extends from the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Canadian line east of the Mississippi River to the Atlantic coast 
seems to the average man as a vast area, but Mexico equals all of 
this with only Wisconsin and Illinois omitted. We think of the 
“solid South” as a large portion of the United States, but Mexico 
would include it all from western Texas to the Virginia seaboard 
with only Kentucky and West Virginia left out. If a mighty Brob- 
dingnag could pick up a group of European countries and put them 
down in the New World, he could store away inside of Mexico all 
of the German Empire, all of the French and Swiss Republics, and 
all of the’ Kingdoms of Spain, Italy, Belgtum, and Holland. Among 
the 21 American Republics it ranks fourth in area, or after the United 
States, Brazil, and Argentina, and ahead of Bolivia, Peru, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Chile, all of which are noted for their vast extents. 
A careful survey of the map of the Western Hemisphere brings 
strongly to our attention Mexico’s strategic position in the com- 
mercial development of the New World. As the continental con- 
necting link between the northern portion of North America and 
Central and South America, she is also the keystone of the whole 
Pan American arch. Accessible coast lines along the main routes 
of the world sea traffic and travel, with abundant harbors, deep water, 
and rich tributary country, give any nation a strategic advantage in 
international trade. Mexico possesses these characteristics to a 
remarkable degree. Her coast line on the Pacific Ocean is twice 
the length of that of the connected area of the United States repre- 
sented in California, Oregon, and Washington. Her coast line 
upon the Atlantic is equal to that of the United States from Maine 





1By John Barrett, in ‘The Yale Review” for January, 1917. The author wishes it distinctly under- 
stood that any opinions or comment contained in this article are entirely personal views and do not in 
any way involve the official responsibility of the Pan American Union as an international organization 
and office. 
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PATIO OF THE FEDERAL PALACE, CITY OF QUERETARO, MEXICO. 


The capital and chief city of the State of Querétaro is the city of the same name, located about 167 miles 
north of Mexico City. It is one of the most important cities, both industrially and historically, in the 
Republic. It hasa good system of tramcars, a number of banks, telephone system, ete. The principal 
buildings are the Federal Palace, whose patio is shown in the above picture, the Government Palace, 
customhouse, the cathedral, the historic “Iturbide” theater, a chamber of commerce, and other public 


structures. Not far from Querétaro is Hercules, where is located one of the largest textile mills of the 
country. 
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to Georgia. In fact, Mexico can boast of nearly 5,500 miles of sea- 
coast, or more than that of any other American Republic excepting 
the United States and possibly Brazil. Think what this means for 
her future commercial development. 

In climate Mexico has a variety equal to that of the United States, 
and quite different from the common conception due to its barren and 
arid border, or of persons who look only at a flat map of a country in 
the tropics and know little of the influence of altitude and plateaus in 
the interior. While it is true that most of the eastern coast of Mexico 
is low-lying and tropical and that considerable portions of the north- 
ern plateaus are arid and forbidding, as is the case with a considerable 
part of the western section of the United States, it is equally a fact 
that there are extensive plateaus in the interior and valleys upon the 
western coast where the climatic conditions are most favorable for 
population and prosperity. Even in the tropical and subtropical 
sections there are several months in the year when the heat is far from 
being oppressive and when Americans can endure and even enjoy the 
climate. In the great majority of the cities and population centers of 
Mexico it never becomes as hot asit does during the summer in Wash- 
ington or New York. There is practically no part of Mexico where 
foreigners can not successfully and healthfully perform administra- 
tive duties of development, even if they can not thrive as day laborers. 
The several ranges of mountains that run the length of the main por- 
tions of Mexico give it variety of lowlands and uplands, of valley and 
plateau, and of warm and cold country that will permit a most exten- 
sive industrial, agricultural, and commercial evolution through future 
years. Mexico is geographically and climatically intended to become 
the ultimate home of a highly civilized, prosperous, and peace-loving 
population. It is not a waste part of God’s earth. 

Turning now to Mexico’s natural resources, we must take special 
note of these in order to draw tangible conclusions as to Mexico’s 
material future. Forming an opinion based, first, upon observations 
made during three trips around the world and in other travels which 
have taken me to every important land, and, second, upon the state- 
ments of experts whose life business is to estimate accurately the 
resources and potentialities of lands not fully or well developed, I 
feel warranted in saying that I know of no other country—certainly 
no other American land—which, in proportion to its area, is richer 
and more varied in its natural resources and which to-day offers 
greater opportunities for their development. Mexico, under condi- 
tions of peace, can produce practically everything in minerals, metals, 
timber, and agricultural products which are necessary for the main- 
tenance and prosperity of a great people and nation. Were she en- 
joying perfect peace and were she now organized industrially, as she 
was in mining and agriculture not many years ago, she could be almost 
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self-maintaining within a few years and should eventually become 
one of the great export countries of the world. She has gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and mineral oil in unlimited quantities. Coal and iron 
deposits have not yet been developed to the needs of the Republic, 
but they give promise for future exploitation, if they can be worked, 
and made profitable in competition with imports from other countries. 
The total mineral output of Mexico in 1909-10, was valued at ap- 
proximately between $80,000,000 and $90,000,000, of which silver 
made up $38,000,000; gold, $24,000,000; copper, $13,000,000; lead, 
$3,500,000; and iron, $600,000. The figures for 1912-13, the lat- 
est available but made somewhat doubtful by troubled conditions, 
gave the silver exports in that year as approximately $45,000,000; 
gold, $20,000,000; copper and copper ore, $18,000,000; and lead, 
$2,500,000. The record of petroleum production grew from 300,000 
barrels in 1905 to nearly 26,000,000 barrels in 1914. The annual 
output of gold increased from $700,000 in 1877-78 to the figures 
given above in 1910 and 1913. The total number of mining proper- 
ties of all kinds upon which taxes were paid in 1910 was 31,155. 
These included, aside from those already mentioned, mines of anti- 
mony, sulphur, bismuth, tin, mercury, opal, and rock salt. An esti- 
mate of money invested in mining in 1911 was about $650,000,000, 
of which $500,000,000 was American, $88,000,000 British, $10,000,000 
French, and $30,000,000 Mexican. A noted mining authority re- 
cently declared that, despite this remarkable showing, Mexico was 
in the infancy of her mining development with the opportunity and 
need of immediate investment of $1,000,000,000 and the possibility 
of an annual output valued at $150,000,000. Whether this invest- 
ment and output will be realized in the near furure will depend on 
two things: The just attitude of the Mexican Government toward 
foreign capital and, in turn, the just attitude of foreign capital toward 
Mexico and her laws. The latter is as important as the former. 
Mexico is notably and splendidly rich in her timber and forest 
resources. This means much for her future in an age when all kinds 
of timber and wood products are increasing in value. In the hot 
country are vast forests of mahogany, cabinet woods, dye woods, 
and trees yielding varied and valuable gums. In the uplands are to 
be found great forests of white and sugar pine, white and red oak, 
cedar, white and red fir, and some yellow pine, while throughout the 
Republic grow almost a score of useful and remarkable woods which 
are as yet but little used but capable of great development for furni- 
ture, construction, and general manufacture. Mexico, however, 
needs a well-organized conservation system to protect her timber 
resources, which in some sections are being ruthlessly depleted. Her 
total exports of woods in 1910 approximated $1,500,000, or only a very 
small percentage of the possibilities in this direction. Mexico has 
75750—Bull. 1—17——_4 
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certain special natural products for which there is a growing demand 
and which hold out excellent promise for the future. These include 
chicle, the base of all good chewing gum; henequen or sisal fiber, 
from which are made binding twine, coarse hammocks, and bagging; 
and guayule, from which is made one kind of rubber. The value of 
the annual exports of these products already exceeds $18,000,000. 
Other important native products and exports include natural rubber, 
coffee, beans, tobacco, sugar, vanilla, bananas, cotton, skins and 
hides, and a score of lesser articles. 

Agriculturally viewed, Mexico has enormous capabilities, but in 
actual achievement she is far behind expectations. Here probably 
is her greatest opportunity, for, with her variety of hot and cold ch- 
mates, lowlands and uplands, she can raise everything required for 
the life of man and animal. She actually possesses three clearly 
defined zones of agricultural potentiality: The hot country (Tierra 
Caliente); the temperate climate (Tierra Templada); and the cold 
country (Tierra Fria). In the first are raised easily all kinds of 
tropical fruits like bananas, alligator pears, coconuts, cacao, rice, 
coffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and flax. In the second and third, 
native corn, wheat and other cereals, beans, peas, potatoes, beets, 
and other vegetables, and maguey, out of which the famous Mexican 
drink ‘‘pulque”’ is made. In normal times Mexico exports animal 
and vegetable products having an approximate value of $45,000,000 
and ranking next to her mineral exports which average about 
$90,000,000. 

That Mexico has remarkable commercial and financial vitality and 
resourcefulness is proved by the way that she has maintained her for- 
eign trade despite the handicap of internal dissension. While her 
general imports have fallen off during the last six years, her exports 
_have shown a marked and surprising growth. As Mexico is paid in 
gold for these, they are indeed an important source of her income and 
a great aid in keeping her gomg. Imports decreased from about 
$100,000,000 in 1910-11 to $60,000,000 in 1914-15, but figures for 
exports in 1915-16 recently recerved show that they aggregate 
$175,000,000 against $147,000,000 in 1910-11. The larger portion of 
Mexican foreign commerce is with the United States—in fact, it is 
greater with the United States than with all the other countries 
combined. : 

In this connection a special point should be emphasized. When 
Mexico resumes its normal state the importers and exporters of the 
United States will face a development and opportunity there which 
will not be surpassed by that of any other Latin American country 
and by few countries of Europe and Asia. Mexico will sell to the 
United States in vastly increasing quantities her natural products 
and will want in turn a greater value of the manufactured products 
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of the United States, including especially iron and steel, and hard- 
ware manufacturers, heavy and light machinery, gas engines, agricul- 
tural implements, tools, automobiles, trucks and tractors and other 
vehicles, textiles and cloths, buildimg supplies, paper manufactures, 
chemical and pharmaceutical products, boots and shoes and other 
leather goods, canned food, cattle, horses, and sheep, and various 
agricultural products. Mexico’s total foreign trade now averages 
annually from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000, including both imports 
and exports. Within 10 years after peace and stability are restored, 
this total should rapidly grow to $1,000,000,000, of which the share 
of the United States should be easily two-thirds. 

We can hardly pass from the material and economic consideration 
of Mexico without a word concerning her railways. Mexico to-day has 
only about one-fifth of the railway mileage which she actually needs 
and must have for her well-rounded development. In 1910 Mexico 
had in operation 15,260 miles of railway. Of these 8,602 were con- 
trolled by the Government, and 2,911 were owned by private compa- 
nies. Smaller and local roads used at mines, special State lines, and 
sidings, had a mileage of 3,737. A reliable railway engineer, thor- 
oughly familiar with Mexico, recently informed me that under favor- 
able laws and administration at least $750,000,000 ought to be im- 
vested in Mexico during the next 10 years for the construction of 
new needed railway lines and for rebuilding tracks and equipment 
destroyed or injured during the past 5 years. Does not this suggest 
‘“‘opportunity’’ for American capital and American equipment manu- 
facturers, if the Mexican Government and Americans can work to 
reciprocal advantage ? 

A corrollary to this proposition of trunk and other railways is the 
immediate opportunity and necessity for the construction of a sys- 
‘tem of good automobile and vehicle roads throughout the republic, 
together with a system of much-needed electric lines. Here is an 
occasion for the investment of millions of dollars or for providing loans 
to Mexico to enable her to undertake the task. All these possibili- 
ties and requirements of the future give a special fascination to the 
study of Mexico’s potentialities and her material and economic 
resources. Added to these demands for improvements will also be 
those for the dredging of harbors, the development of water power, 
and the starting of new industries, all calling for immense sums of 
money, backed by optimistic enterprise. 

Industrial Mexico is in the first stages of her evolution, but what 
has been done gives indication of notable possibilities. Considering 
the economic cnvironment and the competition of products which 
are made in the United States and Europe under the most favorable 
conditions, Mexico has shown a steady though slow advance in 
manufacturing activities. Much of her mineral output has been 
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reduced within the country to pure metals, and the native cotton is 
being utilized by several well-organized factories for the output of 
cloth of various degrees of fineness. There are also mills and fac- 
tories for the manufacture of woolen goods and textiles, paper, silk, 
sugar, together with breweries, distilleries, and tanneries, and plants 
where raw tobacco and coffee are turned out in a finished state ready 
for the consumer. Worthy effort has also been made toward the 
starting of such industries as glassmaking and woodworking. The 
native Mexican is naturally of a mechanical turn and under encour- 
aging surroundings makes an excellent workman. It is no exaggera- ~ 
tion to state the opinion based upon the judgment of experts that, 
upon the establishment of permanent peace and order, $200,000,000 
could be safely invested in new and paying industries and manu- 
facturing plants. 

Before leaving the material and economic side of Mexico, special 
attention should be called to the remarkable financial condition of 
Mexico as far as her public debt or foreign loans are concerned. 
Despite a general impression to the contrary, Mexico’s indebtedness 
is comparatively small and her revenues are considerable. Her 
total obligations are only about $325,000,000, while her annual 
federal revenues averaged $60,000,000 from 1909 to 1915. Consid- 
ering Mexico’s population of 15,000,000, her annual foregn commerce 
in excess of $250,000,000, her area of 766,000 square miles, and her 
annual revenues of $60,000,000, and then comparing these figures 
and facts with those of the countries of Europe and their staggering 
burdens, Mexico certainly makes a unique and remarkable showing. 

Passing now to other phases of Mexico’s economic status and the 
educational, social, and historical side of her potentialities, we can 
not fail to be impressed with many facts not generally appreciated by 
the casual student. While it would be foolish and illogical not to 
admit shortcomings in the record of the Mexican people and in their 
efforts at economical, educational, and social progress, so much has 
been said in the United States and written along this line, and so 
strong is the general tendency to criticise and condemn Mexico and 
Mexicans, that I am impelled, by a sense of justice and fairness, to 
recount and discuss some favorable features too commonly unknown 
or overlooked. Mexico and the Mexicans are now im a period of their 
development where they need sincere sympathy and support in their 
struggle to lay stronger foundations for a great and enduring nation 
and people. 

- Viewed historically, Mexico has much to encourage her for the 
future. When we remember what Mexico has experienced in foreign 
interference and conquest during the last 300 years or since 
the time of the first Spanish viceroys; how she has been both victor 
and vassal; we must admit that she has indeed made remarkable 
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progress and that she has something in her people, in her spirit of 
national integrity, and in her ideals of government and civilization 
which is destined to survive through all difficulties and defeats, and 
which will enable her eventually to attain and maintain permanent 
peace and prosperity. 

There is a phase and characteristic of Mexican life of which there is 
very little knowledge in the United States and Europe but which 
must be always considered in judging social and educational con- 
ditions in Mexico. I refer to the refined, well-educated, artistic, 
music-loving, and literary element in Mexican society. I include 
also that group of men and women in every city and good-sized town 
who write books, essays, stories, and poetry, and edit newspapers and 
other publications. Oftentimes such an element in a Mexican city 
or town is greater in numbers than a group of similar Americans in an 
American city or town of like population. Even back in the more 
remote cities of Mexico, the proportion of high-class, intelligent, and 
refined men and women is far larger than is generally appreciated in 
the United States. Only by traveling all over Mexico, as many of 
us have done, can be realized the number of well-educated young men 
and women, recruited from the high and middle classes and even from 
the Indians and peons, of which the average man knows very little or 
nothing. There has, moreover, been so little study of the Spanish 
language and of Mexican history in the educational institutions of the 
United States that there has been slight realization of the interesting 
literature and the able authors and writers which Mexico has 
developed during the last 50 years. Many of the books most popular 
in Latin America have been written by Mexicans, while several of 
their statesmen have given to the world works on international law, 
history, science, and philosophy which take high rank in the library 
of world knowledge. Newspapers are said to be an evidence of public 
intelligence and public enterprise, and there is hardly a city or town 
in the country that has not one newspaper at least. They may be 
far from approaching the American standard, as far as enterprise 
goes, but, in the light of environment and existing conditions, they 
are surprisingly efficient. 

It is wrong to declare that Mexico’s Indian and peon population, 
representing nearly two-thirds, or 10,000,000 of its 15,000,000 inhab- 
itants, is hopelessly deficient mentally and physically. On the 
contrary, the average peon or Indian boy or girl, if taken young and 
properly educated, will usually develop into a man or woman who will 
be a credit to the country or people. The number of instances where 
young children of actual peons and Indians have been separated from 
their environment and have grown up into responsible, educated, 
influential citizens is so great that it proves there is nothing wrong 
inherently with this element of Mexico’s population. What it needs 
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is to be properly educated, encouraged, and given an opportunity to 
make good. The lack of educational facilities in early youth and of 
opportunities to advance in mature years is largely to blame for the 
irresponsibility and laziness of the average Mexican Indian and peon. 

Akin to this question of the real quality of peons and Indians is 
that of their value as laborers. The average Mexican is a satisfac- 
tory laborer if he is properly treated. Ninety per cent of American 
employers of Mexican laborers in mines, on farms, in factories, on 
railways, in the oil fields, and in their own homes state that seldom 
is there any trouble with their Mexican employees. Reciprocally, 90 
per cent of the Mexicans working for Americans will spontaneously 
commend their employers and show loyalty to them in any unexpected 
situation or crisis. 

This reference to American employers and Mexican employees 
inspires me to combat a remarkable impression that seems to prevail 
all over the United States and Kurope—that there is a natural, char- 
acteristic, and all-pervading hate of the Americans among the Mexican 
people, high and low. It is my honest opinion that this conclusion 
is exaggerated and unjust. 

During my stay in Mexico and in several countries of Latin America 
I have looked carefully for what might be termed an “inborn and 
inherent anti-American feeling,’ but I have been unable to find it. 
The trouble is that we forget that in every country, State, and city 
there are sensational editors and writers, demagogues, politicians, 
and professional agitators whose prominence depends upon attacking 
another Government, its policies, and people. We have plenty of 
them in the United States. They have plenty of them in Mexico. 
They are the ones who talk loudest and who misrepresent the pur- 
poses and characteristics of the Governments and peoples. In times 
of unrest they are often the only voices that disseminate informa- 
tion, and their influence becomes far greater than it deserves. Be- 
fore 1911 an American could have traveled in the remotest parts of 
Mexico as safely as he could have done in any part of America. 
There were few, if any, evidences of hate or animosity among high 
or low Mexicans or among Mexican employees toward American em- 
ployers. In fact, Mexican employers regularly had far more trouble 
with their employees than did American employers. 

A certain class of Americans, however, were in some degree respon- 
sible for any anti-American feeling there may have been. I refer to 
those Americans who when in Mexico pursued policies and did things 
that would not have been tolerated in the United States. Of the 
same kind were Americans who sought and obtamed concessions and 
then worked them entirely for their own benefit without regard to 
the local government and people. Naturally such instances were 
paraded and advertised by their competitors and enemies. In con- 
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sequence anti-American feeling was developed in spite of the fact 
that the great majority of Americans conducted their concessions 
legally and justly. Again, the words of anti-Mexican newspapers 
and of men in the United States who patronize and look down on 
Mexico are quoted and repeated in the Mexican papers as expressing 
popular feeling in the United States, thus arousing resentment in 
Mexico which finds expression in their local papers and in the voices 
of their agitators. 

Unfortunately in the former times when great landed, mining, and 
railway concessions were secured by a certain class of Mexicans there 
were often associated with them American companies and American 
individuals who had eventually to bear the blame and censure of 
Mexicans who wished to reform the methods of granting concessions 
and to safeguard the interests of the people. Mexicans may have 
been more responsible for the obtaining of these monopolies than 
were the Americans; but it was the interesting and sensational thing 
to emphasize the part American capital and men played in the trans- 
action and to warn the Mexican people against such foreign absorp- 
tion of their so-called native rights. Itis only just to add that high- 
class, responsible, authoritative Mexicans have repeatedly informed 
me that altogether the larger percentage of Americans in Mexico have 
so conducted themselves as to give no warrant for anti-American 
agitation and that thinking Mexicans desire the incoming of worthy 
Americans, the investment Gl their capital, and their participation in 
the reconstruction of Mexico. 

In reviewing the past and present of Mev and forecasting the 
future, there loom high upon the horizon of discussion certain abso- 
lute necessities in the situation if Mexico would evolve permanent 
stability, peace, and prosperity. Within the limits of this article it 
will be manifestly impossible to treat these in detail, but they can be 
enumerated with brief comment. They are as follows: 

(1) The establishment of stable conditions which will have the 
confidence and support alike of natives and foreigners. No matter 
how difficult it may be to achieve this end, it is entirely essential 
before other reforms can be initiated and made permanent. 

(2) An enlargement and ramification of the public educational 
system which will allow all classes of young men and women, boys 
and girls, in every part of the country to learn to read and write and 
to enjoy some kind of a practical education that will help them in 
after life. At the very outset there is special need of agricultural, 
manual, technical, and normal schools for the rank and file, and an 
improvement in the professional and educational institutions for 
more advanced students. 

(3) Improved methods of agriculture to be pursued throughout 
Mexico as they have been undertaken in the United States and other 
parts of the world. The old methods to which Mexicans have clung 
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so persistently stand in the way of progress and the extension of 
farming, cultivation of the soil, and the growth of diversified prod- 
ucts. Experiment stations must be established in different parts of 
the Republic to encourage the people in this respect. 

(4) Improvement of labor conditions throughout Mexico in both 
industrial and agricultural activities with a view to the benefit of 
employer and employee alike. The conditions of sanitation, food 
supplies, and others are often entirely neglected. Labor, moreover, 
must be made more skilled, more appreciative of its responsibilities 
and, in turn, must receive the cooperation and interest of employers. 

(5) The establishment of new industries im all parts of Mexico will 
utilize home products, employ local and foreign capital, and add to 
the population and progress of the interior cities and towns. 

(6) Immigration of the right kind from the United States and 
Europe to be encouraged by favorable laws. It will be absolutely 
impossible for the Mexicans, without new and fresh blood, to make 
the progress to which they aspire and to establish a permanent and 
powerful government. No nation has ever been able to do this 
without immigration. 

(7) Investment of foreign capital to meet Government loans and to 
supply the money required for the development of the resources and 
possibilities of the country. This is so axiomatic and so proved by 
the history of all countries that it needs no discussion. On the other 
hand, such capital, if it comes into Mexico, must be just as respectful 
of the laws of that country as it is of the laws of the United States. 

(8) The construction and development of trunk and branch lines 
of railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, electric roads, and national 
highways to be undertaken by Government and private interests if 
Mexico would keep abreast of other countries. 

(9) Mutual acquaintance between the peoples of Mexico and the 
United States to be fostered by the inauguration of a new era of 
travel. The people of the United States should go to Mexico as they 
now go to California and Florida. In turn, those of Mexico should 
come to the United States as they have been going to Cuba, Spain, 
and France. Railway and steamship facilities must be improved 
accordingly. 

(10) The study of the Spanish language and of the history, cus- 
toms, geography, and resources of Mexico to be taken up by the 
schools of the United States. There should be an exchange of college 
professors and students and a development of closer educational ties. 

(11) Cooperation between Mexico and the United States to pro- 
mote the cause of practical Pan Americanism and to strengthen the 
solidarity of the American Republics. Mexico and the United States 
must be sympathetic allies, forever protecting their respective areas 
and sovereignties and cooperating to preserve peace throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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HE foreign commerce of Uruguay for the year 1915, according 
to the Boletin del Ministerio de Hacienda, amounted to 
108,270,310 pesos, of which 34,979,639 pesos were imports 
and 73,290,671 pesos exports. The foreign trade for the 


preceding year 1914 was: Imports, 37,234,877 pesos; 


exports, 


58,233,699 pesos; total, 95,468,576 pesos. There was, therefore, a 
decrease in imports for the year 1915 as compared with the preceding 
year of 2,255,238 pesos, and an increase in exports of 15,056,972 
pesos, or a net increase in the foreign trade of 12,801,734 pesos. 
Estimating the Uruguayan peso at $1.04 United States gold, the 
value of the foreign trade for the year 1915 was: Imports, $36,378,825 ; 
exports, $76,222,298; total, $112,601,123. For the preceding year 
the values were: Imports, $38,724,272; exports, $60,563,047; total, 





$99,287,319. 
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A coffee buyer’s life in Brazil, in a recent number of the Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal, is an interesting account by J. H. Windels, 
of New York, of the methods in use in the greatest of coffee-producing 
countries in the world, from gathering the crop on the large planta- 
tions until it reaches the ship for export. Incidentally, interesting 
side lights are thrown on the life led by the coffee buyers in Santos, 
the great Brazilian coffee port. The following paragraphs, quoted 
from the story embody some of the striking and informative features: 


Before giving an account of the events incident to a coffee buyer’s life in Brazil, it 
might be well to trace briefly the various steps through which the coffee passes from 
the time it leaves the plantation until it arrives on shipboard, the coffee buyer having 
more or less to do with it during that period. 

Most of the plantations have their own mills where the coffee is cleaned and sep- 
arated. It is then packed in rough bags and carted to the nearest railroad, where it 
is shipped to the commissaries, or commission merchants, at the various coffee ports. 
The commission merchant mixes the coffee in uniform lots, repacks it, and then places 
it in storage to await purchase. When the commisario is ready to offer the coffee for 
sale he sends samples of the various lots to the exporters. 

The busy season for the coffee buyer, which extends from August to December, 
finds most of these men at their offices between 7.30 to 8.30in the morning. Samples 
of the previous day’s purchases have already been drawn and spread out on long tables, 
where they are compared with purchase samples and graded according to New York 
or European standards. While the green samples are being graded, duplicate samples 
are roasted, and when these are ready all chops are then graded on the roasted samples 
and marked fine, good, fair, or poor, as each actual roast proves to be. 

Some buyers then cup test the chop roasts and mark on cup grade. But cup testing 
is a development of the last 10 years in Santos, and was first introduced by American 
houses. Itisnow more faithfully practiced by American exporters in Brazil, and some 
Brazilian and European firms who do the bulk of their business with the United States. 

An exporter doing a business of 500,000 bags a year would buy an average of about 
3,000 bags a day each working day of the busy months of August to December. Some 
days during this season the buyer might not like the market or the quality of the 
lots, with the result that the close of that day may find him “‘left”’ without any pur- 
chases made. This would result in increased buying the succeeding day. 

Should the previous day’s purchases be normal, the grading will take a good part 
of the morning hours. While this is being done the office force has been kept busy 
on cables which have arrived from the United States during the night, the time 
consumed depending on the length of the cable messages and the codes used. 

Tf the cables contain acceptances of the previous day’s offers, fresh quotations are 
then made up based on the stock on hand, coffees just purchased, and the individual 
ideas of the different buyers. In making offers the buyer may base prices on what 
he just paid, lower or raise them if he thinks the market will change during the day. 

This work disposed of, the remainder of the morning is usually occupied by making 
up shipments for the markets in Europe and the United States. 

The importer in the United States should always bear in mind when receiving his 
shipment that his is not the only lot the shipper has to make up. The Santos exporter 
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TWIGS FROM A COFFEE TREE BEARING BERRIES. 


The sweet-scented blossoms of the tree growin the axilla of the leaves. When the blossoms fade 
and fall in their places appear the small clusters of berries, at first very small, green, then 
yellow in color, which grow rapidly until they are the size of large cherries, the color changing 
gradually from yellow to red and finally to very dark red. The two seeds in each berry are cov- 
ered by a delicate silver-colored skin; then comes a cartilaginous membrane, and then the en- 
veloping pulp, which is mucilaginous, saccharine, and sometimes agglutinated, the outer part 
being covered by the outer skin of the berry. 
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must please at least a hundred buyers in the United States, not to mention the vast 
number in Europe, each of whom has his own opinion as to what constitutes a good 
shipment. 

I do not know of a more discouraging position than that of the Santos exporter, who 
sees his competitor selling blocks of good beans, good roasters, soft or Bourbon, well 
described, and the lots offered to him running from 25 to 75 per cent poor roast or 
“rough” qualities, as frequently happens ina bad year. * * * 

There are a number of importers in the United States (three of them among the 
largest buyers) who are willing to pay a premium for well-described coffees, and, 
needless to say, they register few ‘“‘kicks.’’ Most Santos exporters conscientiously 
try to deliver the best they can and please their customers. If they did not, they 
would soon lose the confidence of the importing trade in the United States and be 
unable to sell. It should always be understood between buyers and sellers of cost. 
and freight coffees that ‘“‘the run of the crop” must be taken into consideration when 
doing business under the regular descriptions. 

But let us return to the Santos end. Shipments, having been ‘‘made up” as far 


as is possible with the stock on hand, it is time for lunch or “‘ breakfast,’’ as itis called _ 


there. 

The coffee trade in Santos is largely within the radius of a few city blocks, and 
most of the exporting firms are located on the Quinze de Novembre or the Rua San 
Antonio. If one’s office is on the Rua San Antonio he passes through the short block 
of the Quinze on his way to the club, in the street on which is conducted the bulk of 
the transactions in ‘‘typo Quatro,’’ as the option there is familiarly called. During 
the boom of 1910 to 1912, this block was probably the most animated of any in South 
America, and is still the general rendezvous of most brokers. The dealing in “typo 
Quatro” is less spectacular than during those years, and many brokers who then 
dealt only in the option are now working industriously on spot lots; and they work 
well. At the end of the next block, on the Quinze, is the Santos City Club. Between 
the hours of 10.30 a. m. to 1 p. m., the club rooms are filled with members, prominent 
among whom are representatives of almost all of the foreign exporting firms, bank 
managers, and exchange brokers, with a fair proportion of Brazilian ‘‘commisarios”’ 
and exporters. 

I think that the members of the Coffee Roasters’ Association who visited Santos in 
1912 will agree with me that at breakfast in the Santos City Club one meets a crowd 
of ‘‘good fellows.”’ 

From 1.30 to 4.30 p. m. samples of lots of coffee offering for sale are brought to the 
exporter’s grading room, and as each lot is graded the broker takes the samples to 
the next exporting house, and so on until he has had the lot graded by all the buyers 
to whom he cares to offer it. 

As an active house will have offered to it any busy day as many as 20,000 to 70,000 
bags of coffee, it is easy to understand that the work of the grading hours is the hardest 
of the day. 

After lots have been graded, averaged as to grade and filed, the brokers return for 
bids. Their method of selling is practically an auction without the advantage of an 
auction to the buyer. * * * 

As most of the larger exporter’s daily offers are generally in line, several will prob- 
ably receive cables of the same tenor. From this often ensues that competitive 


bidding which the Brazilians term a ‘‘lufa-lufa,’’ and leaves the Santos market, as _ 


a result, so much above the American Barty as to make Front Street wonder the next 
morning what has happened. 

The tail end of a crop (from March to J ane), while giving more time for out-of-door 
diversions, is not a time of joy in the Santos coffee business. 

Lots run with a large percentage of hardish and low grade qualities. Desirable 
coffees are scarce and at a big premium, and in buying one accumulates so much 
“junk” as to leave little chance of profit on the good portion of a lot. 
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Considering the large business and the ‘‘by word of mouth”’ methods used in trad- 
ing in Santos, I doubt if the same amount of business could be done in New York in 
the same way with as little friction and difference of opinion. 

The comisarios of Santos, and particularly the older and larger houses, have a high 
standard of business honor. One can depend on their samples coming up to the origi- 
nal, and their coffees are well bagged and up to weight. Asa whole, they are a desir- 
able people with whom to do business. 


Sculptors of the Americas, the series of articles now running in 
the Spanish edition of the BuLLETIN, in the number dealing with 
Daniel C. French gives the following brief account of a few of the 
characteristic works of that great master: 


Among the contemporaneous sculptors of the United States who occupy ranking 
positions in the field of art is Daniel C. French. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Boston, St. Louis, and numerous other cities contain in their public 
parks and buildings statues, figures, and pedimental groups which, while adding 
impressive beauty to their surroundings, at the same time reveal the rare genius of 
the sculptor. 

To form a proper appreciation of French’s work and to understand the refined 
personality that characterizes his plastic achievements one need but briefly review 
his youth and early surroundings. He possessed those fortunate influences of family 
and environment which made for an unrestrained development of his sensitive poetic 
nature. His years have not been accentuated with notes of stressand hardships. His 
art as a result is genial, sympathetic, and dignified. His privilege of intimacy with 
some of the finest spirits and noblest types of men has given him a mental gallery of 
all that is best. His heads are invariably fine, intellectual, and commanding; his 
portraits singularly delicate, gentle, and intensely human studies. In his use of the 
portrait bust with subordinate decorative figures, as in his memorial tablets, he has 
solved with unusual success one of the most difficult problems of modern sculpture. 

Asa boy amid his New Hampshire surroundings he showed a peculiar gift for mold- 
ing and carving crude figures, and in his enthusiasm he received warm sympathy 
and encouragement from friends and relatives. At the youthful age of 23 he received 
his first important order, that of the Minute Man, standing at Concord, Mass. This is 
all the more remarkable when it is stated that up to that time he had no other schooling 
in this art than a month’s work in a studio in New York and a course on anatomy in 
Boston. 

In his early career French did not begin with Venuses and Apollos; he delighted 
rather in modeling animals and birds; next followed portraits, busts, and relief work. 
Following the completion of the Minute Man, he sailed for Florence where he spent 
a year further developing hisart. Beyond this the sculptor gained most of his training 
from the vast amount of practice in the execution of large decorative works for public 
buildings in many of the larger cities. 

French’s next work of interest was the bust of the famous New England poet and 
philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, a work modeled from life in the sage’s study. 
Emerson’s face combined such vigor and strength in the general form with such 
exceeding delicacy and sensitiveness in the details that the sculptor experienced 
great difficulty in catching the peculiar glorifying expression of his subject. The 
completed bust, however, drew from the poet his unqualified approval in the oft- 
quoted remark, ‘‘That is the face I shave.”’ 

At Harvard University there is a portrait-statue of John Harvard. This is the last 
of the sculptor’s earlier works. One feels the Puritan inheritance in its very lines 
yet the ascetic face is sweet and winning. From that point French’s work displays 
the suaver touch of the mature artist. In distinct contrast is his marble statue of 





THE “MINUTEMAN” AT CONCORD, MASS. 


Representing one of the hardy New England farmers who successfully resisted King George III and his 
soldiers in the revolutionary war 0f 1775. Thisis French’s first important commission and was modeled 
when he was 23 years of age. Upon this very first work the sculptor impressed much of his own person- 
ality. Heappreciated his subject, and possessed the imagination to conceiveit vividly and the ingenuity 
to express it in adequate terms. 





THE LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


This memorial tablet to the belovedjauthor of Hiawatha, Evangeline, and other classic poems reveals the 
sculptor’s ability in subordinating decorative figures in portrait studies. Behind the splendid bust of 
the poet Longfellow is a line of figures representing the leading characters of the poet’s imaginings— 
Miles Standish, Sandalphon, The Village Blacksmith, A Spanish Student, Evangeline, Hiawatha. 
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“ALMA MATER,” FRONTING THE LIBRARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 


The figure is of heroic dimensions, seated in a curule chair, her elbows resting on its arms. It has been said of French 
that whether he does a thing in the “‘large”’ or as a figurine, he always does it largely, and his smallest creations have 
dignity and force, just as his most grandiose have,tenderness and refinement. The sculptor has given definite and 
gratifying form to the intangible but cherished dream-mother of all college men. 
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PAN AMERICA IN THE MAGAZINES. “el 


General Cass in the Capitol Rotunda at Washington. This reveals individuality, 
equipoise, and a technical perfection of high excellence. 

The Gallaudet group in Washington is another delightfully pleasing monument. 
It shows the famous teacher of the deaf and dumb sitting in a chair with a little girl 
beside him. The sculptor’s conception is as beautiful as a strain of music. The 
execution is no less perfect. ‘The composition of line and mass is most successful, 
though novel. 

At the Columbian Exposition of Chicago French’s work stood out pre-eminently 
amongst the rest. His monumental statue of the ‘‘ Republic’? embodied the classic 
spirit of the exposition. It was huge, yet it possessed symmetry and balance. It 
was viewed in connection with the exposition buildings. Its archaic severity was not 
accidental but the result of long study by the artist. It was a triumph of artistic 
achievement. 

Suggesting somewhat this statue is his imposing ‘“‘Alma mater” which adorns the 
approach to the library of Columbia University in New York. The figure is of heroic 
dimensions, but has tenderness and refinement. It possesses the grace which one 
would willingly attribute to a subject so beloved, inviting not only the reverence but 
the love of all her children. 

Reverting again to the Columbian Exposition amid the fantasies and extravagances 
of the Spanish and Italian sculptors, French’s relief of ‘‘The Angel of Death and the 
Young Sculptor,’’ rose superb above all the rest. It was a supreme expression of a 
self-respecting master of a noble art. Although it is a tablet in memory of another 
sculptor who died early in life no portraiture is attempted. The sculptor has simplified 
and etherealized the face of the angel; he has removed the horror and the shudder from 
the figure of Death. The tablet is beautiful, impressive, and grand. It speaks to 
every imagination and has made a universal appeal. The technical execution of 
the group contains a great lesson for sculptors. 

‘‘Mourning victory,’’ erected at Concord, Mass., to three victims of the Civil War 
again shows the artist’s creative art and strengthens the conviction that the sculptor 
inbreathes his art with something of a more solemn music, of a severer, a more austere 
message. In plastic art as in music there are those who prefer the deeper mood to 
that which is ephemeral and it is that particular public which the art of French has 
claimed and held. 

Other works worthy of more than passing mention but which the limitations of space 
do not permit are the John Boyle O’ Reilly Memorial of Boston; the statues of Grant 
in Philadelphia and Washington in Paris; of General Oglethrope at Savannah, Ga.; 
the ‘‘Princeton student” at Princeton; of Lincoln in Lincoln City, Nebr.; of Wendell 
Phillips in Boston; the bronze doors of the Boston Public Library; the decorative 
figures in the Minnesota Statehouse; the Palmer Memorial Tablet at Wellesley 
College, Mass.; the Longfellow Memorial at Cambridge, Mass.; and the ‘‘Genius oi 
Creation,’’ one of the masterful productions at the recent exposition in San Francisco. 

But no review of French’s works would be complete without a general reference 
to those four remarkable marble groups which he designed for the main front of the 
customhouse in New York. These groups, which present the four continents, are 
distinguished by the breadth and dignity of treatment that mark all his works. The 
three continents of the Old World are represented by figures in complacent repose, 
while the ‘‘America” group is tense and alert with vigorous action. The symbolism 
of all four is clear and straightforward without being too obvious, and the significance 
of each figure shows an imagination as deep and a fancy as bold as that which dared 
to make the ‘‘ Death angel” in the likeness of ripe maturity, a gracious and benignant 
presence instead of a shrouded horror, in his notable ‘‘Death and the Sculptor.”’ 

The composition is in every case more or less pyramidal and the difficult problems 
involved have been boldly met and solved. ‘‘Europe,’’ a queenly figure of noble 
type, in the shrouded form of History at her side, ‘‘America,’’ alert and ardent, the 

Redskin of her past behind her; ‘‘Asia,’’ seated in hieratic pose, the Buddha on her 
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THE ALICE FREEMAN-PALMER MEMORIAL TABLET AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE, MASS. 


Another of French’s beautiful compositions, depicting the sweet adolescent college girl guided by her 
“Alma Mater.” The dignity, the simplicity, and the charm of the figures combine to make this tablet 
an inspiring work of art. 
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lap, the effulgent Cross behind her, with her feet upon human skulls; ‘‘Africa,”’ a 
sleeping woman of Nubian type, the upper part of her form entirely nude, resting 
her sinewy right arm on the Sphinx; all compositions nobly conceived, the detail 
subordinate to the central thought, and the technical handling that of an accomplished 
master of his art. 


The Rubber Industry on the Amazon, by L. EK. Elhott, F. R. G.S., 
in the Pan American Magazine (New York), is a comprehensive and 
excellent article dealing with the history of this great Brazilian 
product and the present status of the industry. Much of the material 
for the story was evidently gathered at first hand during the author’s 
stay in the great Republic, and the facts are presented in her accus- 
tomed forceful and interesting style. The article, including the apt 
and.exceptionally good illustrations, takes up about 22 pages of the 
magazine and should be read by all who are in any way connected 
with or interested in the rubber industry as well as by those who 
desire merely general information in regard to a commodity that in 
comparatively recent years has become of such great importance. A 
few of the striking features of Miss Elliott’s story are embodied in the 
following excerpts: 


The first discoverer of the properties of rubber was not a wise, educated chemist, 
but some brown-skinned naked native of the South American Tropics, who, cutting 
into the bark of a forest tree by accident or design with his primitive hatchet, saw the 
thick, white milk running from the wound, watched it coagulate in the sun, and found 
that it hardened to a spongy substance of strange qualities. 

The native Indian never found out how to elaborate rubber to any extent, but ‘he 
did know it was liquid proof. He used it as an application to wounds, coating the 
sore spot with the fresh milk. He knew, too, that it was resilient, for when Hernando 
Cortéz conquered Mexico he found the Aztec playing a game of skill in which a 
bouncing rubber ball was used. The reports of the early Spanish chroniclers of 
Mexico give the first accounts of the use of American rubber. * * * 

The first modern note which shows the interest of a traveler in Amazonian rubber is 
found in the writings of the French scientist, La Condamine, who visited Peru and 
Brazil in 1743, and wasinterested in finding the native ‘‘ Indians” using the substance. 
La Condamine spelled the local name as ‘‘caoutchouc,’’ and sent specimens to Paris, 
but it was not until 1770, when Priestly found that the gum would erase pencil marks 
from paper, that any commercial use was found for it in Europe; small supplies at 
this time came from the East Indies. 

In the year 1823 Charles McIntosh discovered that rubber was soluble in benzine. 
This meant that for the first time rubber could be ‘“‘ worked,”’ that it could be thinned, 
spread out in sheets and rendered amenable to industrial processes. He applied the 
idea to waterproof coats, thereby immortalizing his name. 

In 1832 the North American firm of Chaffee & Haskins founded the Roxbury India 
Rubber Co. for the manufacture of water-resisting objects, and thus modestly com- 
menced that North American industry in rubber goods which has since grown to such 
enormous proportions. A little later (about 1839) Charles Goodyear, connected with 
the Roxbury firm, found out that sulphur mixed with the rubber when melted made 
it capable of resisting great extremes of heat and cold; this process was given the name 
of “‘vulcanization’’ and did much to promote the industrial use of rubber. From that 
time crude rubber took its place on the world markets and the passage of time has 
year by year brought it into use in a greater variety; new uses for the resilient gum 
are constantly being discovered. * * * 














THE RUBBER INDUSTRY ON THE AMAZON. 


Top: Left to right, tapping the rubber tree in the Amazon region; a cargo of rubber just arrived at Para, 
the great rubber port of Brazil. Center: Foliage of the rubber tree. Bottom: Left to right, cutting 
up aie nubs “‘nelles”’ before grading and shipping at Pard; cargoes of rubber waiting to be unloaded 
at Para. 
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Brazil is remarkably rich in gum-yielding trees, and exports rubber from the man- 
gabeira and mani¢oba trees, but it is from the different kinds of the hevea that the 
rubber industry of the world and the fame and fortune of the Amazon has been built 
up. There are 17 different kinds of hevea in the Amazon region, and it is here alone 
that the tree is found in wild state; the chief gum-producing kinds are the Hevea 
brasiliensis, Hevea guayanensis, and Hevea spruceana. 

The Hevea brasiliensis, the ‘‘mainstay of the Amazon,’’ grows in three varieties, 
differing remarkably in commercial importance as regards the gum yielded. These 
are known locally as ‘‘black,”’ “‘red,’’ and ‘“‘white,’’ in the same order in esteem. 
The black (preta) Hevea brasiliensis is almost never found on the islands of the Amazon 
Delta near the sea, but thrives along the upper Amazon, the upper tributaries, and 
across the Bolivian border; it is this tree which yields the ‘‘hard fine Para,’’ or ‘‘up- 
river fine,’’ the best rubber of all rubbers, highest in commercial estimation on account 
of its splendid resiliency, and practically inexhaustible in supply. 

Rubber from the ‘‘white’’ hevea is known as fraca (weak), and sells at 20 per cent 
less than the gum of the black tree; it is good rubber, but less resilient. Rubber from 
the ‘‘red’’ tree remains moist and does not coagulate freely—a bad fault in the prepa- 
ration of rubber for the market. 


The details relative to the collection of the latex and its coagula- 
tion and the primitive methods used by the native gatherers in pre- 
paring the crude rubber for the market are pretty well known by 
readers of the BuLLETIN from numerous descriptive articles and re- 
views heretofore published. Passing over this feature of Miss 
Elliott’s story, we come to the matter of grading the commodity when 
it reaches Para or Manaos, and in this connection she writes: 


If you examine the rubber reports of any of the great Amazonian firms shipping rub- 
ber, you will find that there are different methods of listing the product. I have one 
report before me now, of Para, which divides the rubber into three varieties, “‘islands, ca 
“‘upriver,’’? and ‘‘caucho.’’ The island is that collected on the islands of the delta 
and along the lower reaches of the river and is usually of the fraca variety from the 
white Hevea brasiliensis; the upriver is from the black trees of the upper Amazon and 
its tributaries and the caucho is from the Castilloa elastica tree. This latter comprises 
about one-fifth of the rubber export of the Amazon and has another commerical out- 
let from that of Hevea brasiliensis rubber. 

Out of a total of nearly 36,000 tons of rubber received at Para during the crop season 
of 1914-15, over 7,000 tons were of the ‘‘islands”’ variety; 30,000 tons came from the 
upper rivers, and over 6,000 tons were caucho. 

Another grading, shown on other reports under my hand, gives three varieties be- 
sides caucho. Manaos, of course, never mentions ‘‘islands”’ rubber, this grade not 
coming within her ken, confined as it is to the regions toward the delta, but her lists 
show a large proportion of ‘‘coarse’”’ or sernamby rubber. This sernamby is scrap 
rubber, composed of the latex of the renowned black Hevea brasiliensis, but reckoned 
of low grade because it has been carelessly allowed to coagulate, through air action, in 
the cups, or is made up partly of droppings from the pelle when smoking. In anv 
case, sernamby spells carelessness; this grade fetches a much lower price than that of 
‘“‘hard fine,’’ has taken the collector just as much time to extract from the same kind 
of tree and an equal amount of time and trouble to bring to market; it frequently com- 
poses 30 per cent or more of the rubber export apart from caucho. 

Besides hard fine (fina) and coarse (sernamby) the General Rubber Co., to-day 
the biggest exporters from the Amazon, list ‘‘medium”’ (entrefina), which is mainly 
the product of the white Hevea brasiliensis, and obtained from the lower Amazon 
regions. 


Miss Elliott has collected much information relative to the fluc- 
tuation in price of the Amazon product from 1874 to the present. 











Courtesy ot G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


SMOKING RUBBER IN BRAZIL. 


The latex, caught in earthen or modern tin cups below gashes made with a sharp instrument in 
the bark, is collected into one big jar or bucket and taken to the smoking hut of the seringueiro. 
Here he has brought a pile of hard, oily nuts, generally the urycury, to which he sets fire, start- 
ing it with a handful of charcoal. A tin cone with a small opening at the top is generally 
placed over the fire to direct the volume of heavy, acrid smoke into a convenient compass. 
The worker then takes a stick of wood, dips it into the rubber latex, and holds it over the 
smoke. It coagulatesin a few seconds. Other films of the latex are coagulated onto the first 
layer by dipping or by pouring the liquid over the paddle from a bowl made of a half gourd, 
until the day’s collection of latex has all been coagulated. The yield of successive days is 
coagulated over the first layers until a big round “pelle” has been formed. It speedily turns 
black on the outside, and these great masses of rubber, varying considerably in size, but often 
weighing 50 or 60 kilos, are familiar features on the water fronts of Manéos and Para. (From 
Meee Rubber Industry on the Amazon,” by L. E. Elliott, F. R. G.S.,in the Pan American 
agazine.) 
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In regard to present prices and the competition between the plan- 
tation product of Ceylon and the Brazilian she writes: 

During the present year the price has made marked variations. At the beginning 
of the year it was up to $1 (per pound), but in July it was down to 66 cents. Mean- 
while the rival rubber from the eastern plantations is also bringing about 66 cents 
in the New York markets, and a crop of 160,000 tons is predicted. 

In spite of this powerful competition, which has for the last six or seven years 
surged to a height that has spelled the dictation of prices in world markets, the rubber 
of the Amazon maintains its favorite position for high-grade manufacture on account 
of its wondertul resiliency. 

The article contains much valuable information in regard to the 
annual production of rubber in the Amazon region, the cost of collec- 
tion of the product, the average yield, the mede of life of the serin- 
cueiros, the introduction of the industry into Ceylon by the British, and 
incidentally deals with the matter of export duties levied by the sey- 
eral rubber-producing States as well as by the national Government. 
The matter of cultivating rubber trees in plantations in Brazil is also 
considered, Miss Elliott having visited a prosperous plantation in the 
vicinity of Manaos with the view of getting first-hand information 
relative to the planting of the trees in their native habitat. The 
stimulation of other industries by the threatened decline in the price 
of rubber is also dealt with, the author dwelling on the country’s vast 
resources in the way of agricultural, forestal, and pastoral develop- 
ment. The article concludes with the follcwing pertinent suggesticns: 

Students of the Amazon, particularly with 1e¢aid to the rubber situation, upon 
which the general economic situation is too dependent, advocate various ideas. The 
devotees of plantation rubber face serious problems of labor and capital, as do also 
those Amazonian admirers who preach a system of opening out and draining lands to 
bring labor into touch with the 300,000,000 untapped trees of the valley. Almost 
everyone is agreed upon the need for— 

(1) Greater production of foodstufis—cereals, beans, roots, fruits, vegetables; devel- 
opment of cattle raising and of lumber industries. 

(2) More production of better, or rather cleaner, rubber, whether obtained from 
Amazonian plantations or by opening out new forestal regions. 

(3) Attention to the creation of a permanent labor supply, by rendering rubber dis- 
tricts more healthy and improving living conditions. 

(4) Reduction of taxes, 

Each one of these points presents serious difficulties in execution, but with earnest 
cooperation on the part of the authorities and the large class interested in the Amazon- 
ian industry, a great deal can be done. Every lover of South America must cherish 
the hope that this most wonderful of valleys, the most fertile and generous of produc- 
tive areas, will remain in the category of prosperous and developing regions. 

Yosemite is dealt with in the third article of the series now appear- 
ing in the Spanish edition of the Burretin. The following English 
version of the article may be of interest to many readers: 

California boasts of three national parks, the Yosemite, the Sequoia, 
and the General Grant. As long ago as 1864 an act of Congress 
granted the Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa grove of big trees to 
the State of California for public use and recreation. Later enact- 
ments changed and fixed the boundaries, so that to-day the great 








THE YOSEMITE VALLEY FROM GLACIER POINT. { 


The Upper and Lower Yosemite Falls are shown in partial profile. The valley isabout 7 miles long and three-fourths of a mi 
wide. Inthe center isa level, parklike meadow, through which runs Merced River, while on either side the mountains rise stee)) 
and precipitous to a height of 4,000 feet above the floor of the valley. ity : 


Photograph by A.C. Pillsbury. 
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Yosemite National Park constitutes a reservation of 1,100 square 
miles in the middle eastern part of California near the crest of the 
Sierra Nevada. In its area it contains scenic features of beauty and 
variety that place it among the world’s scenic masterpieces. The 
noted naturalist and writer, John Muir, in speaking of the many 
charms of Yosemite, says it includes— 

The headwaters of the Tuolumne and Merced Rivers, two of the most songful streams 
in the world; innumerable lakes and waterfalls and small silky lawns; the noblest 
forests, the loftiest granite domes, the deepest ice-sculptured canyons, the brightest 
crystalline pavements, and snowy mountains soaring into the sky twelve and thirteen 
thousand feet, arrayed in open ranks and spiry pinnacled groups partially separated by 
tremendous canyons and amphitheaters; gardens on their sunny brows, avalanches 
thundering down their long white slopes, cataracts roaring gray and foaming in the 
crooked rugged gorges, and glaciers in their shadowy recesses working in silence, 
slowly completing their sculptures; new-born lakes at their feet, blue and green, 
free or encumbered with drifting icebergs like miniature Arctic Oceans, shining, spark- 
ling, calm as stars. 

The first view of most spots of unusual celebrity often falls short 
of expectation, but this is seldom true of the Yosemite Valley, the 
most frequently visited place of the park. It is about 7 miles long 
and three-fourths of a mile wide. In the center of this valley is a 
level park-like meadow, through which runs Merced River, while on 
either side the mountains rise steep and precipitous to a height of 
4,000 feet above the floor of the valley. It is a mere crack in the 
surrounding granite mountains, and was first discovered in 1851 by 
mounted volunteers pursuing Indians into their fastnesses. The sheer 
immensity of the precipices on either side of the valley’s peaceful 
floor; the loftiness and the romantic suggestion of the numerous 
waterfalls; the majesty of the granite walls; and the unreal, almost 
fairy quality of the ever-varying whole, can hardly be adequately 
described. This valley was oncea tortuousriver canyon. So rapidly 
was it cut by the Merced that the tributary valleys soon remained 
hanging high on either side. This explains the enormous height of 
the waterfalls. 

The first of the numerous streams that the tourist meets when 
entering the valley is the Bridal Veil Falls. A stream fully 30 feet 
wide falls first a distance of 600 feet, then rushes over a sloping pile 
of débris, and then drops perpendicularly 300 feet more. From the 
points from which it is generally viewed it seems to make but one 
plunge, and the general effect is that of a fall 900 feet high. 

The great waterfall in the park is the Yosemite Falls, with a sheer 
fall of 1,430 feet, a height equal to nearly nine times that of Niagara 
Falls. This stream is 35 feet wide and in the spring and early summer, 
when the snow is melting upon the high Sierra, its roar can be heard 
all over the valley and the shock of the descent rattles the windows 
amileaway. This fall is conceded by all critics to be one of the most 
wonderful and beautiful cascades in the world. Its first fall is 1,430 
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) Photosraph by A. G. Pillsbury: 


THE YOSEMITE FALLS, THE HIGHEST WATERFALLS IN THE ,WORLD. 


he Upper Fall measures 1,430 feet, as high as nine Niagaras. The Lower Fall measures 320 feet. The total drop from crest 
lto river, including intermediate cascades, is halfa mile. The stream is 35 feet wide, and in the spring and early summer, 
when the snow is melting upon the high Sierra, its roar can be heard all over the valley and the shock of the descent rattles 
the windows a mile away. ‘This is one of the most wonderful and beautiful cascades to be seen anywhere. 
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A NEAR VIEW OF NEVADA FALLS, LIBERTY CAP ON THE LEFT, YOSEMITE NATIONAL PAR 


Few places in the world offer such a spectacle of high waterfalls. Nevada Falls has a drop of 620 feet, while some of the) | 
cascades have a sheer drop of from 300 feet to over 1,400 feet. 1 





otograph by H. C. Tibbitts. 
sa WINTER IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


iy er is becoming a feature in the life of the valley. Hotels are open to accommodate an increasing flow of visitors. The falls 
; sual and frozen; the trees laden with snowy burdens. The greens have vanished; the winter sun shines upon a glory of gray 
white. 





,,aotograph by Herbert W. Gleason. 
Phe AUTIFUL ROGERS LAKE AND REGULATION PEAK IN THE NORTHERN PART OF THE PARK. 


|, % the summits of the peaks the climber beholds a sublime wilderness of crowded, towering mountains, a contrast to the 
© 1 silent, uplifting valley. Everlasting snows fill the hollows between the peaks and spatter their jagged granite sides. 
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feet sheer drop; then comes a series of cascades, partly hidden, in 
which the fall is 675 feet, and finally a vertical drop of 320 feet. 

From the cliffs surrounding the valley the scene is one of remark- 
able inspiration and beauty. At the foot of the traveler lies the 
valley floor, the green trees and meadows and the winding river 
giving the effect of a rich velvet carpet over which a line of silver 
has been drawn; here and there one gets glimpses of the foaming 
white waters, hurling themselves to the valley below; on both sides 
of the valley rise the great walls of rock, sculptured by the elements 
into various fantastic shapes and figures. Towering summits of 
granite, peaked and domed against the sky, rising two thousand, 
three thousand, four thousand, five and even six thousand feet in 
the air. 

Then there is the magnificent country north of the valley which 
presents a vista of splendid snowy summits, grown with glorious 
forests and watered with rushing trout streams. It contains water- 
falls equally impressive and the crowning features of this new 
spectacle are the water wheels which rise 50 feet or more into the 
air when the slanting river strikes obstruction. The Tuolumne 
River, descending sharply to the head of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
becomes in the words of John Muir: 

One wild, exulting, onrushing mass of snowy purple bloom, spreading over glacial 
waves of granite without any definite channel, gliding in magnificent silver plumes, 
dashing and foaming through huge bowlder dams, leaping high in the air in wheel-like 
whirls, displaying glorious enthusiasm, tossing from side to side, doubling, glinting, 
singing in exuberance of mountain energy. 

In addition to the many other attractions offered by the park, 
there are groves of big trees. Not the greatest groves nor the greatest 
trees, for those are in the Sequoia National Park, a hundred miles 
south, but several groves containing monsters which next to Sequoia’s, 
are the hugest and the oldest living things. These are the Tuolumne 
Grove, the Merced Grove, a few miles southwest of the Toulumne, 
and the Mariposa Grove. Of these the Mariposa Grove is the largest, 
containing in its two divisions about 545 trees. The Merced Grove 
has less than 100 trees and the Toulumne not more than 40. The 
most famous tree of all these is the Grizzly Giant in the Mariposa 
Grove. It is nearly 100 feet in circumference at the ground and 
about 65 feet above. It towers to a height of 204 feet. 

The climate in the park is remarkable. The summers are warm 
but not too warm; dry, but not too dry; the nights cold and marvel- 
ously starry. In winter the falls are still and frozen, the trees laden 
with snowy burdens. The greens have vanished and the winter sun 
shines upon a glory of gray and white. But winter sports in plenty 
and abundance are becoming popular on the floor of the valley. 


Comfortable hotels, lodges, and camps, excellent fishing, and fine 


motoring roads add to the attraction of Yosemite. 





——— 
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SECOND MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 


HE second meeting of the American Institute of International 

Law commenced its sessions at Habana, Cuba, January 

22, 1917. The first meeting, at which a permanent and 

complete organization was perfected, was held in Washing- 

ton, D. C., from December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916, bemg coinci- 

dent and in a measure connected with the meeting of the Second Pan 

American Scientific Congress. The executive officers of the institute 

are: Hon. Elihu Root, honorary president; Dr. James Brown Scott, 

president; Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, secretary general; Dr. Luis An- 

derson, treasurer. The founders, consisting of one member from each 

of the American Republics, are given in the published report of the 
secretary general as follows: 


Argentina, Luis M. Drago. Haiti, J. N. Léger. 

Bolivia, Alberto Gutierrez. Honduras, Alberto Membreno. 

Brazil, Ruy Barbosa. Mexico, Joaquin D. Casasus. 

Chile, Alejandro Alvarez. Nicaragua, Salvador Castrillo. 

Colombia, Antonio José Uribe. Panama, Federico Boyd. 

Costa Rica, Luis Anderson. Paraguay, Manuel Gondra. 

Cuba, Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente. Peru, Ramon Ribeyro. (Deceased.) 

Dominican Republic, Andrés J. Mon- Salvador, Rafael S. Lopez. (Deceased.) 
tolio. United States, James Brown Scott. 

Ecuador, Rafael Arizaga. Uruguay, Carlos M. de Pena. 

Guatemala, Antonio Batres Jauregul. Venezuela, José Gil Fortoul. 





In addition to the founders the titulary list embraces the names of 
five members from each of these countries, these members being 
elected from a list of eligibles submitted by the affiliated societies of 
international law in each of the participating Republics. The insti- 
tute also has corresponding members in Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, Norway, Russia, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands. 

The active membership of the institute is thus composed of some 
of the world’s foremost international lawyers, diplomatists, and states- 
men, and the importance attached to the work of a deliberative body 
of this character and standing can hardly be overestimated. At its first 
meeting the institute adopted a “ Declaration of the rights and duties 
of nations,’ which had been carefully prepared by its president, Dr. 
James Brown Scott. There were also submitted many projects 
relating to the international organization of the future and to the 
reconstruction of international law, and the secretary general, Dr. 
Alejandro Alvarez, was directed to present a general report on the 
subject and to indicate the main points to be discussed at the Habana 
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meeting. This report has been published under the title ‘Le Droit 
International de$)’Avenir”’ (The international law of the future), 
and a further report and questionnaire, also drawn up by the secretary 
general, has just come from the press. It contains an outline of the 
problems involved in the reconstruction of international society and 
of international law. It also includes three projects: (1) The funda- 
mental bases of the international law of the! future; (2) The funda- 
mental bases of American international society; and (8) Neutrality. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, the president of the institute, will submit, 
among other projects, one concerning the organization of a court of 
arbitral justice. There will also doubtless be a careful consideration of 
the rights of neutrals in time of war, from the point of view of the neu- 
trals in contradistinction to that of belligerents. Many perplexing prob- 
lems in regard to neutral rights and duties have arisen since the begin- 
ning of the European war, and the time would seem to be opportune 
for a thorough consideration and discussion of matters of grave 
importance to not only the nations of the New World but to the 
neutral countries of the other hemisphere as well. 

This second meeting of the institute, therefore, will be a very 
important one. The delegates will be in a position to exchange 
views and to submit proposals, as a result of careful study of each 
subject, on all the fundamental points of international law. The 
projects proposed may be freely discussed and acted upon at the ses- 
sions of the institute, or may be referred for further study and con- 
sideration to the various national societies for action at a subsequent 
meeting of the institute. 

The following is the official program prepared by the secretary 
general: 

The report of the secretary general will cover the entire field of 
international law. In a plan of such vast proportions it is neces- 
sary to subdivide the subject into a certain number of sections, 
which will be assigned to as many commissions, into which the 
members of the institute present at the Havana meeting will be 
divided. 


FIRST COMMISSION—BASES OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN THE FUTURE. 


The first commission wiil study in particular the following matters: 

(a) Centralization and development of international adminis- 
tration. 

(6) An economic and commercial union. 

(c) Creation of an international legislative body (periodic meet- 
ings of the Hague conterences). 

(d) Creation of an international judicial body. 

(e) Creation of a committee, council, or other body to imsure 
international order. 
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The president of the institute, Mr. James Brown Scott, will present 
a project relating to the creation of a court of arbitral justice, and 
the secretary general will submit a proposition for the creation of a 
committee or council to insure international order. 


SECOND COMMISSION—-NEW CONCEPTION AND NEW ORIENTATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. 


This commission will study, among other matters, the following: 

(a) The place to be given in the future regulation of legal rela- 
tions to international duties, solidarity, and the general interest. 

(6) Extension of the fiela of internationat law. 

(c) The sources of legal rules. 

(d) Interpretation and development of international law. 

(e) Sanction of international law. 

The secretary general will present a project that will include all 
the above points. 


THIRD COMMISSION—-FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


This commission will study matters relating to the relations 
between the States of Europe and those of America. 
The secretary generai will present a project on this subject. 


FOURTH COMMISSION—MA RITIMEYNEUTRALITY 5 


This commission will study the entire problem of maritime neu- 
trality, particularly in the light of cases that have arisen in America 
on the subject. 

The secretary generat will present a project on this subject. 


MEETING OF THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 


The central executive council of the International High Commis- 
sion, of which Secretary McAdoo is president, and the United States 
section of the Commission met in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on January 20 to consider effective means of carrying 
forward vigorously the Commission’s plans for increasing the financial 
and commercial relations between the United States and Latin 
America. 

The council consists of Secretary McAdoo, president, Prof. John 
Bassett Moore, of Columbia University, vice president, and Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, secretary general. 
In addition to these officials there were present at the meeting, as 
members of the United States section of the Commission, Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher, of Florida; Andrew J. Peters, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Paul M. Warburg, member of the Federal 
Reserve Board; Samuel Untermyer, of New York; and John H. 
Fahey, of Boston. There are 20 sections of the Commission, one 
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being located in each American Republic. The central executive 
council represents the governing authority to keep in touch with 
the various sections and direct the general work. 

The council reviewed the work accomplished since its last meeting 
and expressed satisfaction with the progress made with the ratifi- 
cation of the technical conventions of 1910, as well as in the prepara- 
tion of new conventions between American Republics. Particularly 
gratifying is the fact that because of the ratification by Costa Rica 
of the trade-marks convention, enough countries in the northern 
eroup of Republics, as established in Buenos Aires in 1910, have 
now ratified that convention to make it operative, and the bureau 
of registration at Habana may be expected to be opened when the 
usual diplomatic steps have been taken. The ratification by Costa 
Rica, due to the vigorous action inaugurated at the meeting of the 
International High Commission in Buenos Aires last April and con- 
tinued by the central executive council, made the needed two-thirds 
ratifications required to make the convention effective. The action 
of the northern group in thus establishing the trade-mark registration 
bureau will be a stimulus to the southern group, and the establish- 
ment of the Rio de Janeiro registration bureau may be expected as 
a possible result in the near future. 

The council directed the further carrying out of its program of 
preparation of texts of model international legislation in the field of 
negotiable instruments. The countries of Central and South America 
are being furnished with pamphlets on warehouse receipts, bills of 
lading, and bills of exchange, in which the best European and American 
legal thought and legislative models will be summarized. 

The council considered a number of other matters and outlined its 
work for the next few months, directing special attention to the things 
that can be made the subject of early and practical action on the part 
of the 20 American Governments which are represented on the 
International High Commission. These topics are chiefly, (1) negoti- 
able instruments legislation; (2) the trade-mark registration bureaus ; 
(3) commercial arbitration between chambers of commerce on the 
basis of the agreement between the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and that of Buenos Aires recently put into operation; 
(4) regulations governing commercial travelers and their samples; 
and (5) an international gold clearance fund. 

The United States section of the Commission at the meeting gave 
particular attention to those aspects of the Commission’s work 
which particularly require domestic action within the United States. 
Among other important matters considered by the section was the 
bil recently introduced in the Senate by Senator Fletcher, providing 
for Government ownership of wireless land stations within the 
United States. The Commission studied this problem at its recent 
meeting in Buenos Aires. 
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The section voted its thanks to the conference of commissioners 
on uniform State laws for its resolution commending the objects of 
the commission. The action of the conference of commissioners on 
uniform State laws was taken at Chicago on August 29. 


FIRST PAN AMERICAN AERONAUTIC EXPOSITION. 


The first Pan American Aeronautic Exposition will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New -York, February 8-15, 1917. The. 
exposition will be under the auspices of the Aero Club of America, 
the Pan American Aeronautic Federation, and the American Society 
of Aeronautic Engineers, and has received the indorsement of the 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, the Motor and Acces- 
sory Manufacturers Association, and the Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. Interest in the event has been growing daily, and its 
success from every point of view is already assured. Among the 
interesting exhibits, in addition to all the latest models of aeroplanes, 
will be the first Wright machine; also one of the latest model United 
States Army kite balloons, which will be suspended in the center of 
the Grand Central Palace. One of the purposes of the exposition is 
to afford an opportunity for representatives of the various branches 
of the aeronautic industry to get together and to cooperate in solving 
the problems incident to the phenomenal growth and importance of 
this new factor in modern civilization. Afternoon and evening ses- 
sions for members of the various clubs and organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in aviation have been arranged and an elaborate 
program of addresses by noted experts in every phase and branch 
of the science of aeronautics has been provided. The Pan American 
character of the exposition is emphasized by the program arranged 
for the opening day, February 8. The President of the United 
States and Mrs. Wilson have been asked to lend their presence to 
the occasion, and among other distinguished guests invited may be 
mentioned the Brazilian Ambassador and Mrs. Da Gama; Alberto 
Santos-Dumont, the noted Brazilian aviator; the Director General of 
the Pan American Union; and many other prominent Pan Americans. 
The opening program will begin at 8 p. m., Mayor Mitchell of New 
York presiding. Addresses will be made by his Excellency Ambassa- 
dor Da Gama, of Brazil; by Hon. John Barrett, Director General of 
the Pan American Union, on ‘‘ Aerial transportation—An important 
factor in developing Pan Americanism;’’ by Alberto Santos-Dumont, 
honorary president of the Pan American Aeronautic Federation, on 
‘‘Difficult problems of transportation in South and Central America 
to be solved by aerial transportation’’; by Mr. Emerson McMillin, 
juridical delegate Pan American Aeronautic Federation; Mr. Henry 
White, president of the Pan American Society of the United States. 
The announcement of the Pan American Aviation Trophy Competi- 
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tion is also to be made at this meeting. The exposition is to embrace 
everything aeronautic, and the exhibits will be set in a most artistic 
staging which will convey the idea of aerial travel. There are over 
100 exhibitors, and every day is to have special features with ad- 
dresses by experts and other attractions. 


TWO IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL GATHERINGS. 


During the last days of January and the first days of February 
there will assemble in conference the representative business and 
banking interests of this country at two distinct conventions, the 
Fourth National Foreign Trade Convention, and the Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The first of these 


is called by the National Foreign Trade Council and will assemble at - 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 25, 26, 27, 1917, and the second will meet 
at Washington, D. C., January 31, February 1, 2, 1917. Few gather- 
ings of a commercial character attract such wide attention throughout 
the country or succeed in bringing together such large and representa- 
tive numbers as do these two congresses. In a sense each of these 
two bodies is devoted to a particular and vital consideration in the 
big business development of the United States. The National Foreign 
Trade Convention represents a practical and constructive discussion 
of overseas trade and of policies and practices necessary to meet 
the keener competition which the United States may encounter in 
world markets after the war. The meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce encompasses a thorough presentation and dis- 
cussion of the most important subjects with which American business 
is now confronted. Subjects of national and international bearing 
with speakers of authority will stamp the deliberations of their re- 
spective sessions. Group conferences, consulting experts, and similar 
other provisions have been made for the delegates so that each may 
have ample opportunity to give and receive of the experiences, prob- 
lems, and solutions of the other. Over 700 delegates interested in 
foreign trade development will attend the National Foreign Trade 
Convention in Pittsburgh, and over 1,000 business men, including 
representatives from chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and 
kindred organizations, will attend the Washington meeting. 


THE NATIONAL PARKS CONFERENCE. 


The National Parks Conference, which took place in the auditorium 
of the New National Museum, Washington, D. C., January 2 to 6, 
1917, proved to be unusually interesting and educationally valuable. 
The conference was called under the auspices of the National Park 
Service, a division in the Department of the Interior, and was devoted 
to a consideration of the national parks and their development, their 
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recreational use, the wild animal life in them, and to general problems 
affecting the organization and administration of these national 
reservations. Illustrated lectures on some of the parks gave graphic 
evidence of their natural scenic beauties and impressed the audiences 
with their marvel and grandeur. They also explained the work which 
is being done by the park service to make these regions confortable 
for and attractive to the tourist and motorist. Fifteen sessions were 
held and the speakers included Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, Stephen T. Mather, assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior, in charge of national parks, and nearly 50 others of national 
prominence and recognized authority on the particular subjects dis- 
cussed. Aside from the interest which the conference naturally 
evoked, its educational value should not be overlooked. It has served 
to direct attention to these great areas which Congress has set apart 
as national parks and to impress upon the public the fact that few 
other parts of the world can equal them in conspicuous beauty, great- 
ness or grandeur. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Although the International Congress of American History is an 
event five years distant, nevertheless the Historic and Geographic 
Institute of Brazil, under whose auspices this gathering will assemble 
on September 7, 1922, is already making preparations for the work 
of this learned gathering. Circular booklets have been issued 
describing the work of the institute and the scope and character of 
the subjects to be discussed at the congress. . As an indication of 
the thorough and interesting manner in which the delegates will 
present the historical data of their respective countries, it is planned 
to subdivide this subject under nine divisions, namely: General 
history; history of geographic explorations; history of archzologic 
and ethnographic explorations; constitutional and administrative 
history; parliamentary history; economic history; military history; 
diplomatic history; and history of literature and the arts. The 
studies which will be prepared for this gathering will doubtless add 
many valuable documents to the early history of North and South 
America and reveal the treasure fund of fascinating material avail- 
able to students and investigators in this field. The officers of the 
executive committee include Dr. B. F. Ramiz Galvao, president, and 
Max Fleiuss, secretary general, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF DR. HELIO LOBO. 


The Pan American Society of the United States gave a luncheon in 
honor of Dr. Helio Lobo, consul general of Brazil in London, at the 
Lawyer’s Club, 115 Broadway, New York City, on January 16, 1917. 
Dr. Lobo, now acting under special commission as secretary of His 
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Excellency the President of Brazil, is in this country for the purpose 
of giving lectures on the diplomatic history of Brazil at Columbia 
and Harvard Universities, and the luncheon was tendered to him as 
a special welcome to the United States. The occasion proved to be a 
most delightful reception for the distinguished scholar and diploma- 
tist, over 80 members of the society and invited guests being present. 
The Hon. John Bassett Moore presided and gave a brief sketch of 
the career of Dr. Lobo, referring to his rapid promotion in the service 
of his Government on the basis of merit and suggesting incidentally 
that he was following in the footsteps of the great Brazilian states- 
man, the Baron de Rio Branco, to whose memory he paid a glowing 
tribute. Dr. Lobo’s response was in English and met with hearty 
applause from the assembled guests. The eminent Brazilian is the 
author of several noted works dealing with the diplomatic history of 
his country and matters connected with international law, among 
which may be specially mentioned the following: ‘‘The Arbitration 
Tribunal of Brazil and Bolivia” (1910); ‘“From Monroe to Rio 
Branco” (1912); ‘‘Brazil and Her Principles of Neutrality” (1914); 
“Before and After the War” (1916). Among the official appoint- 
ments and honors of which Dr. Lobo has been the recipient are the 
following: Former auxiliary of the arbiter at the Brazilian-Bolivian 
Arbitration Tribunal and also at the Brazilan-Peruvian Arbitration 
Tribunal; former secretary of the Brazilian delegation at the Fourth 
Pan American International Conference; former secretary of the 
International Commission of Juris Consults, charged with the codifi- 
cation of American international law; foreign secretary general in 
Brazil of the international conciliation; former first secretary of the 
Brazilian legation in Paris; member of the Historical and Geographical 
Institute of Brazil; member of the Geographical Society of Lima, 
Peru; member of the Institute of Comparative Law in Brussels; 
charter member of the Brazilian Society of International Law; 
secretary to the President of Brazil; and finally, consul general to 
London. 


THE MISSISSIPPI CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The great State of Mississippi was admitted to the Union in 1817, 
and to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the event her 
people have determined to inaugurate an extensive exposition at 
Gulfport, one of the delightful pleasure resorts of the State. The 
site selected comprises 146 acres of land fronting 2,000 feet on the 
shores of the Mississippi Sound, a location which will enable the pro- 
jectors to add to the usual attractions of expositions salt-water 
bathing, aquatic sports, and other forms of entertainment. A large 
lake, lily pond, and wading pool for children are other features of an 
unusual character, while the extensive site will be embellished with 
palm courts, Italian gardens, drill ground for military exercises, 
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baseball diamond, athletic fields, a race track, etc. The United States 
Government has arranged to transfer its extensive exhibit at the San 
Diego (Cal.) Exposition to Gulfport, where it will be stored until the 
opening of the exposition, when additions now contemplated will make 
it the most comprehensive Government exhibit that has been shown 
in the United States. Foreign countries have applied for exhibit 
spaces, while different States will cooperate by building individual 
structures or using large spaces in those already provided for. The 
exposition is to open its doors on December 10, 1917, and to close 
June 10, 1918. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN LIBRARY IN THE MUSEO SOCIAL ARGENTINO. 


Those interested in the development of closer intellectual ties 
between the United States and the countries of Latin America will 
learn with satisfaction that representative Argentinians regard the 
North American Library which the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace presented to the Museo Social Argentino in Buenos 
Aires as one of the most effective factors contributing to such a more 
intimate relationship. In the formal acceptance of this gift, the 
details of which were described in the May, 1916, issue of the BuLLE- 
TIN, the president of the Museo, Dr. Emilio Frers, stated that the 
directing members and professors of the Argentine universities, the 
press of that country, the authorities, including His Excellency the 
President, and the general public have evinced keen interest in the 
gift and have expressed, enthusiastically and sincerely, their appre- 
ciation of it. He further indicated that the moral effect of establish- 
ing this library has been recognized as of international importance 
throughout South America. Assuming the full responsibility which 
this gift imposes upon the Museo, that learned society has pledged 
itself to do all in its power to give a greater impulse to the work of 
culture and friendship which the library is called upon to fulfill, 
and to make it the nucleus of a real home where the Argentine people 
may meet the Americans residing in that country and learn to know 
each other better. Such expressions are extremely gratifying and 
are in harmony with the broad spirit of international friendship 
which prompted the gift. 


MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR BRAZIL. 


The Director General of the Pan American Union congratulates the 
American Chamber of Commerce for Brazil upon its QUARTERLY, 
which is its official organ. The second number for 1916 has been 
recently received and has attracted special attention in the office of 
the Pan American Union. It is well arranged, characterized by in- 
teresting material, and made all the more interesting by illustrations. 
One of its good features is that of giving the list of members of the 
chamber of commerce and also of Americans resident in Rio de 
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Janeiro and vicinity. Its articles contain valuable suggestions for 
the building up of the trade between the United States and Brazil, 
and it gives a record of what Americans are doing in Rio de Janeiro 
and other parts of Brazil. It is the Director General’s hope that the 
QuarTERLY will thrive and have an increasing usefulness in its large 
field of activity. 


ARGENTINE JUDGES AT CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION. 


A delicate international courtesy of Pan American interest which 
created considerable favorable comment at the International Live 
Stock Exposition held at Chicago, Ill., December 2 to 9, 1916, was 
the presence of two prominent cattle men from the Argentine Re- 
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public who had been specially invited to act as judges. These live 
stock experts were Senor Carlos M. Duggan, the proprietor of a 
large (estancia) ranch, and Sefior Pedro T. Pages, a noted cattle 
breeder. The former was assigned to judge the grade and cross- 
bred steers and to award the grand champion steer prize, and the 
latter passed judgment on the breeding of the Shorthorn cattle. 
The visiting judges were greatly impressed by the extensive exhibi- 
tion of the best specimens of the various breeds produced in the 
United States. Over 400 Shorthorns alone were entered in the 
competition to say nothing of the numerous other pure-bred and 
cross-bred cattle. The coming to the United States of these Argen- 
tine gentlemen is also in the nature of a return visit, for it will be re- 
called that some months ago the Argentine Stock Breeders Associa- 
tion paid a similar compliment to cattle men in this country when 
they invited Messrs. C. F. Curtis, F. W. Van Natta, and Robert 
Miller to serve as judges in the annual cattle show at Buenos Aires. 
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COOPERATIVE EFFORT FOR SECURING FOREIGN TRADE. 


With the organization of the Argentine Mercantile Corporation, 
New York, on December 9, 1916, there came into existence probably 
the first commercial enterprise to seek foreign trade through the 
cooperative effort of a combination of non-competitive manufac- 
turers. No competing lines of goods are carried and each manu- 
facturer bears a share of the expense of marketing his product in 
proportion to the extent of his business. For the present the busi- 
ness will be confined to the Argentine Republic. A building in 
Buenos Aires is being fitted up for the corporation and probably 
will be occupied next March. In addition, the company plans to 
establish demonstration grounds in close proximity to the city with 
sheds and warehouses for the display of machinery and mechanical 
appliances that require large space. No goods will be sold at retail 
but only to and through established Argentine merchants. The 
company was organized at the instance of William H. Hunt, of New 
York, and is said to have a membership of about 200 manufacturers 
of different lines. 


FOREIGN TRADE CLASSES. 


That the Pacific Coast States are keenly awake to the possibilities 
of foreign trade development and the necessity of training men 
properly for this service is clearly evident from the foreign trade 
courses which have been organized at various points. At Portland, 
Oreg., and Seattle, Wash., and at San Francisco, Cal., classes designed 
to prepare business men to compete for foreign trade and to arouse 
interest generally in the whole field of this important development, 
have been successfully conducted for some time. The work is 
carried on through the cooperative assistance of the local chambers 
of commerce, the commercial agents of the bureaus of foreign and 
domestic commerce, the State universities, and local business 
experts. Instruction is given through lectures, informal discus- 
sions, and textbooks, and the classes are well attended by active 
business men as well as young men desirous of equipping themselves 
for this work. Special credit is due Alton L. Wells, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Portland, Oreg., for his efforts in organizing 
these courses and assisting in their direction. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. Harry Erwin Bard, secretary of the Pan American Society of 
the United States, has sent out the following notice of the annual 
meeting: 

Notice is hereby given that the annual meeting of the members of the Pan American 
Society of the United States will be held in the library of the Chamber of Commerce, 
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65 Liberty Street, in the borough of Manhattan, city of New York, on Tuesday, the 

13th day of February, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of electing members of 

executive committee and officers of the society for the ensuing year, of authorizing 

the executive committee to take such steps as may be necessary to incorporate the 

society under the membership corporations law of the State of New York, and of 

transacting such other business as may properly come before the said meeting. 
Dated, New York, January 8, 1917. 


BRAZILIAN STUDENTS ASSOCIATION. 


_ The fifth annual convention of the Brazilian Students Association 
was held at the Rensellaer Institute, Troy, N. Y., during the last 
days of December. From accounts reaching the BULLETIN the con- 
vention was a pronounced success and the organization is in a most 
flourishing condition. Among other activities planned for this year 
is the project of publishing a semiannual magazine whose main 
object will be to give news regarding all the Brazilian students in the 
United States. The matter is now being considered by the Conselho 
Fiscal, and if found practicable the first number of the magazine will 
probably be issued by next May. Seventeen new names were added 
to the list of members, while Dr. Theophilo Ottoni was elected an 
honorary member of the association. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year are as follows: President, A. T. Rebello, Rensellaer 
Institute, Troy, N. Y.; vice president (eastern), A. S. Mursa, Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y.; vice president (western), EK. A. Teixeira, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; first secretary, A. Junqueira, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y.; second secretary, L. Cunha, jr., 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y.; treasurer, J. A. Bentes, Rensel- 
laer Institute, Troy, N. Y.; Conselho Fiscal, M.. Braga, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y., and R. E. Martins, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; chairman of information committee, J. C. 
de Souza, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


RECEPTION TO MEN OF LETTERS FROM SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The joint committee of the literary arts has issued invitations to a 
reception to representative men of letters from South and Central 
America to be held at the National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York, on Wednesday, February 7, 1917, at 8.30 o’clock. The 
address of welcome will be made by John G. Agar, president of the 
National Arts Club, introducing Hamlin Garland as chairman. 
Among those selected to make addresses are the following: Prof. 
William M. Sloane, chancellor of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters; Augustus Thomas, president National Institute of Arts 
and Letters; Thomas Walsh, reading of poems of Ruben Dario; 
Kermit Roosevelt; Ernest Peixotto; Alfred Coester; Harry Franck; 
Miss Lillian E. Elhott; John Pierrpont Rice; Prof. S. de la Selva, of 
Nicaragua; and other distinguished writers of Latin America who will 
be present as guests. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB OF CONROE, TEX. 


The Pan American Union notes with interest the yearbook of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Conroe, Tex., and congratulates the ladies 
of that organization on the interesting program which its committee 
has arranged for the year. The topics dealing with the countries of 
Central and South America have been selected with discrimination. 
They show an appreciation of the more vital phases of Pan American 
development, and it is especially gratifying to learn that the various 
publications and the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union have been 
of assistance to the committee in this connection. The literary 
features of the meetings are also worthy of special mention. The 
officers of the club are Mrs. A. L. Kayser, president; Mrs. W. N. 
Hooper, vice president; Mrs. W. S. Turney, recording secretary; 
Mrs. R. E. McKibbin, jr., corresponding secretary; Mrs. J. T. Terry, 
treasurer; and Mrs. S. A. Crawford, delegate. Mesdames Hooper, 
Turney, and Kayser constituted the yearbook committee. 
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Our First War in Mexico. By Farnham Bishop. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
sons, 1916. ix (1) 225p. illus. 8°. Price, $1.25. [A history.] 

Birds of British Guiana, based on the collection of Frederick Vavasour McConnell. 
: by Charles Chubb. . . . With a preface by Mrs. F. V. McConnell. 
Vol. 1. London, Bernard Quaritch, 1916. iii, 528 p. front. pls., illus. fold. 
map. 10col. pls. 4°. Price, $10. 

Makers of South America. By Margarette Daniels. New York, Missionary edu- 
cation movement of the U. S. and Canada, 1916. vii, 247 p. illus. fold. map. 
8°. Price 60 cents. 

Foreign and home law: Its main points of contact with our foreign trade. By 
Phanor James Eder. (Being the tenth unit of a course in foreign trade.) New 
York, Business training corporation, [1916°]. (10), 160 p. 12°. 

A voyage to South America and Buenos Aires, the city beautiful. By IdaM. 
Cappeau. Boston, Sherman, French & co., 1916. 134 p. pls. 8°. Price $1.20. 

Literary history of Spanish America. By Alfred Coester. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1916. xii (2)495p. 8°. Price $2.50. 

Caribbean interests of the United States. By Chester Lloyd Jones. New York, 
D. Appleton and co., 1916. vii, (2)379 p. map. 8°. Price $2.50. 

The South American wars of independence. By Gerald Ellis Cronin, U.S. A. 
[Laredo, Texas, A. E. Vidaurri sons, printers.] [1916.] 20p. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and historical annual of the states of the 
world for the year 1916. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. . . . assisted by M. Ep- 
stein. . . . London, Macmillan co., 1916. xliv, 1560 p. maps. 12°. Price, 
$3.50. 

El si de las Nifias. Comedia en tres actos y en prosa por Leandro Fernandez de 
Moratin. Edited with introduction and notes by J.D. M. Ford. . . . Boston, 
Ginn and co.; xiv, 95p. 12°. Price 50 cents. 
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Bolivia, the heart of a continent. A few facts about the country and its activi- 
ties. Prepared for the Bolivian Legation, Washington, D. C., by William A. Reid. 
Washington, D. C., Press of Gibson bros., 1916. 53 p. illus. map. 8°. Gratis. 

Economical notes on Brazil. Issued by the Bureau of Information, (Servico de 
informagoes), Ministro of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce [of Brazil]. By 


order of Dr. José Rufino Beserra Cavalcanti, Minister. . . . 2nd ed. Rio de 
Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1916. 93 p. 4°. Gratis. 
Copper from the ore to the metal. By Hugh K. Picard. . . . London, & 


N. Y., Pitman & sons, (1916). ix, 130,16 p. illus. 12° Price 85 cents. (‘* Pit- 
man’s commom commodities of commerce’’ series.) 

Spanish-American Directory and Buyers’ Guide in the United States. Pub- 
lished by the Export trade directory company. By Prof. Acevedo. : 
Contains classified lists in English of articles manufactured in the United States 
especially adapted for export trade with the equivalent lists in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French and the names of the leading manufacturers of these articles. 
New York, 1916-1917. 568 (2) p. 4°. 

‘“Blue Book” of Salvador. Historical and descriptive. Commercial and indus- 
trial. Facts, figures, and resources. L. A. Ward, compiler and editor. Pub- 
lished by the Latin American publicity bureau. [San Salvador], 1916. 352, xli p. 
illus. pls. lcol. pl. (Last xli pages a classified business directory.) (Text in 
English and Spanish.) 

The Panama Canal and Commerce, by Emory R. Johnson. . . . New York, 
D. Appleton and co., 1916. (4), 295 (1) p. illus. map. 8°. Price $2. 

America’s Changing Investment Market. Philadelphia, The American acad- 
emy of political and social science, 1916. viii, 327 p. 8°. (‘‘Needs of capital in 
Latin America—a symposium,’’ pages 161-206.) 

The Mineral Industry; its statistics, technology, and trade during 1915. Edited 
by G. A. Roush. . . . Volume 24, supplementing volumes 1 to 23. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1916. xx, 241, 24p. 8°. Price, $10. 

Argentina and Uruguay. By Gordon Ross. New York, Macmillan Co., 1916. 
xv, 308 p. illus. diagr. map. 8°. Price, $3.50. 

Addresses on International Subjects. By Elihu Root. Collected and edited by 
Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1916. ix, 463 p. 4°. Price, $2. 

Our Hispanic Southwest. By Emest Peixotto. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
sons, 1916. xx, 245 p. illus. 8°. Price, $2.50. 

The Construction of the Panama Canal. By William L. Sibert . . . and 
John F. Stevens. . . . New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1915. x, 338 (1) p. 
piso Se.) briceng2. 

The Purple Land: Being the Narrative of One of Richard Lamb’s Adven- 
tures in the Banda Oriental, in South America, as told by himself. By W. H. 
Hudson. With an introductory note by Theodore Roosevelt. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1916. x, 355 p. 8°. Price, $1.50. (‘‘First issued in 1885 

. with the . . . title of “The purple land tnat. England lost”; 
preface.) 

Sulphitation in White Sugar Manufacture. By Francis Maxwell . . . Lon- 
don, Norman Rodger, 1916. xi(1)72p. 8°. Price, $2 with postage. 

Guzman El Bueno. Drama en cuatro actos por Don Antonio Gil y Zarate. Edited 


by Sylvester Primer . . . Revised ed. Boston, Ginn and Co. [1916°]. xx, 
GHG eel elon Cen oncents: 

Lecturas faciles con ejercicios. By Lawrence A. Wilkins . . . and Max A. 
Laura. . . . Boston, Silver, Burdett and company, [1916°]. xii, 266 p. illus. 
map. 12°. Price $1. 

The South American Tour. A descriptiveguide. By AnnieS. Peck. . . . New 


and revised edition. New York, Geo. H. Doran Co., 1916. x (4) 398 p. illus. 
fold. map. 8°. Price$3. 
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Central American and West Indian Archaeology, being an introduction to the 
archaeology of the States of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, and the West Indies. 
By Thomas A. Joyce. . . . New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. xvi, 270p. 
illus. 28 pls. 2 fold. maps. diagrs. col. frontispiece. 8°. Price $3.75. 

South American Archaeology. An introduction to the archaeology of the South 
American Continent with special reference to the early history of Peru. By Thomas 
A.Joyce. . . . New York,G.P.Putnam’ssons, 1912. xb,292p. illus. 26 pls. 
fold. map. col. frontispiece. 8°. Price $3.50. 

La Bolivie etses Mines. [Par] PaulWalle. . . . Paris, E. Guilmoto, xvi, 444p. 
35 pls. fold. map. 8°. Price 7 francs, 50 centimes. 

Indians of Cuzco and the Apurimac. A study of the anthropometric data collected 
by L. T. Nelson, M. D., Surgeon of the Peruvian ‘expedition of 1912 under the 
auspices of Yale University and the National Geographic Society. By H. B. 
Ferris. . . . (Reprinted from the Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association, vol. 3, No. 2, 1916.) (2), 59-148 p. map. 60pls. 4°. 

Guia General del Paraguay. Anuario editado por Francisco Gréwel & cia, Asun- 
cién. Asuncidn, Zamphirépoles & cia, 1916. 482p. 4°. 
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Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1916. 
Argentina’s trade balance, a new estimate..............-.-.. Noy. 7 | Wm. Dawson, jr., consul, Rosa 
rio. 
Sickness and infirmities as revealed in Argentine census. .... Nov. 8 Do. 
Forest wealth of Territory of Misiones.............-.---..--- nee Ona Do. 
BRAZIL. 
Keamberliteomprazil ss... esos c= cece sea eae oo sosesense Oct. 24 | A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul gen- 
eral, Rio de Janeiro. 
Improvement of native cattle in Brazil...................... Nov. 17 Do. 
Advice to certain class of American exporters........--.-..-- Nov. 18 | Do. 
Brazlianepiculbybaeesseeasseee sacs cee ee eee ee eee eee Novy. 21 | Do. 
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According to data furnished by the Director General of Statistics, 
the value of the total FOREIGN COMMERCE of Argentina for the 
first nine months of 1916 was 531,350,327 gold pesos (gold peso= 
$0.9648), made up of imports 163,574,181 gold pesos, and exports 
367,776,146 gold pesos. The balance of trade in favor of the Re- 
public for this period amounted to 204,201,965 gold pesos. Esti- 
mates of the value of the total foreign commerce for the year 
1916 fixed the imports at 218,974,807 gold pesos and exports at 
470,301,977 gold pesos, showing a balance of 251,327,170 gold 
pesos for the year in favor of the country.——A recent estimate of 
the department of agriculture of the Argentine Government gives 
the AREA SOWN in wheat, linseed, and oats in the 1916-17 sea- 
son as follows: Wheat, 6,511,000 hectares; linseed, 1,298,000; oats, 
1,022,000.——At a recent meeting of the ARGENTINE-BRAZIL- 
IAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Sefior Juan B. Miguaquy was 
reelected president for the new year; Sefior Manuel G. Veyga, vice 
president; and Senor Henry Grenier, secretary. The chamber has 
installed a museum of Argentine and Brazilian products, one of the 
latest additions to which is a collection of Sao Paulo products fur- 
nished by the president and minister of agriculture of the State of 
Sao Paulo.——The Mihanoyich Steamship Co., of Argentina, has 
recently sold to foreign shipping concerns two passenger STEAM- 
ERS, the Lisboa and Madrid; two freight vessels, the Argentina and 
Chile; and two tugboats, the Alvear and Moreno. The price received 
for the six vessels was 2,026,650 pesos paper. A new NAVAL 
HOSPITAL has recently been completed and inaugurated near the 
city of La Plata.——According to the 1914 census returns on AR- 
GENTINE JOURNALISM, Argentina had, on June 1, 1914, a total 
of 520 newspapers and reviews against 345 in 1895, when the pre- 
ceding census was taken. The total personnel employed in publish- 
ing the 520 periodicals numbered 7,401, the capital invested aggre- 
gated 36,300,104 pesos paper, and the annual expenses amounted 
to 21,029,540 pesos. The 520 periodicals were published in the fol- 
lowing languages: Spanish, 493; German, 5; Arabic, 3; Danish, 1; 
French, 2; English, 5; Italian, 4; more than one language, 7. 
According to press reports, negotiations are proceeding favorably 
between the Argentine minister of finance and leading banking insti- 
tutions of the United States for effecting a LOAN to consolidate 
outstanding obligations of the Argentine Government aggregating 
356,661,955 pesos paper. The ARBITRATION TREATY nego- 
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tiated between the Argentine Republic and France, signed at Buenos 
Aires July 3, 1914, has been approved and ratified by the Argentine 
Government. ‘A decree of October 5, 1916, of the governor of the 
Province of Santa Fe, puts into effect in that Province the WORK- 
MAN’S COMPENSATION LAW, as recently enacted by the National 
Congress, providing for liberal indemnities to workingmen injured in 
the course of industrial pursuits while employed in the service of 
another person. The ELECTRICAL PLANT, whose construc- 
tion was begun in 1912 by the Italo-Argentina Electrical Co. was 
recently inaugurated with impressive ceremonies. The ministers of 
agriculture and public works and the municipal authorities of Buenos 
Aires were among the distinguished guests present on the occa- 
sion. The National Government has published a 600-page book 
of STATISTICAL ABSTRACTS OF THE ARGENTINE REPUB- . 
LIC for the year 1915. The work covers the progress and develop- 
ment made during the year in every important field of activity. 
The SALVATION ARMY CONGRESS held its sessions in Buenos 
Aires October 12-20, 1916. One of the principal themes discussed 
by it was better organization for humanitarian service. A MAN- 
UAL TRAINING SCHOOL, with a special course for females be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 30 years, has been established in the city of 
Buenos Aires for the purpose of teaching useful occupations espe- 
cially to women and girls. Similar schools will be established in 
different sections of the Federal Capital. In a bill now before 
Congress important changes and modifications are proposed in the 
laws regulating the COASTWISE TRADE of the country. One 
of the most important sections in the Agricultural Museum is devoted 
to PRODUCTS OF ANIMAL ORIGIN, the exhibits of wool being 
one of the most noteworthy of these. The Argentine Republic an- 
nually produces 50,000,000 gold pesos worth of wool, the 1915 clip 
being worth 55,579,000 gold pesos. The exhibits are especially com- 
plete in the by-products of packing houses, dairy products, and all 
kinds of hides. The value derived from goatskins alone, one of the 
less important varieties of hides, amounted to 1,300,000 gold pesos 
in 1915.— Another LITERARY CONTEST, similar to last year’s, 
to stimulate literary interest and talent, was held under the auspices 
of La Prensa, of Buenos Aires, eight cash prizes, ranging from 1,0C0 
pesos to 100 pesos, being awarded for the eight best productions, 
which were published in the January 1 issue of La Prensa. The 
recently completed eight-story building of the BOARD OF TRADE 
of Buenos Aires, according to press reports, is one of the most sump- 
tuous and imposing in the city. The department of national pub- 
lic health works has awarded a CONTRACT approximating 3,500,000 
gold pesos to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. for 
60,000 tons of piping material to be used in proposed sanitary 
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works.——Statistics for the month of October, 1916, on the BUSI- 
NESS SITUATION in Argentina were the most flattermg of any 
preceding month of the year with the exception of June. Business 
failures showed a decrease in respect to total liabilities of nearly 60 
per cent as compared with the corresponding month in 1915.—— 
According to the report of the Director of the SOCIETY OF INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION for the year 1916, 951 students over 14 years of 
age were enrolled during the year in the free courses offered in the seven 
technical and professional schools operated by the society. More thor- 
ough and improved courses in wireless telegraphy and industrial chem- 
istry leading to professional degrees were inaugurated during the 
year with great success———A bill has been presented to Congress 
providing 2,500,000 pesos gold for completing the PORT WORKS 
OF QUEQUEN, on which work will soon be resumed. Gross 
earnings of the WESTERN RATLWAY during the first quarter of 
the fiscal year 1916-17 showed an increase of approximately 1,000,000 
pesos paper over the corresponding quarter in 1915. During the 
first nine months of 1916 the exportation of the four leadmg CERE- 
ALS—wheat, maize, oats, and flax—ageregated 4,702,221 metric 
tons, as compared with 6,025,612 tons in the same period of 1915. 
During this period exports of wheat increased from 1,403,445 tons 
in 1915 to 1,730,133 tons in 1916, and maize decreased from 3,211,882 
tons in 1915 to 1,763,883 tons in 1916.——The Review of the River 
Plate states that a North American company has petitioned the 
Government of the Province of Salta, which lies in the extreme 
northwestern part of the Republic, for a concession to establish a 
LACE FACTORY in the capital of that Province. A fibrous plant, 
known as ‘‘euato,” which grows abundantly im certain sections of 
northern Argentina, is to be used in the manufacture of lace. 
La Nacion, a large daily newspaper of Buenos Aires, gives informa- 
tion to the effect that the Argentine and Paraguayan manufactures 
of QUEBRACHO EXTRACT, an industry representing an approxi- 
mate investment of 100,000,000 pesos currency (paper peso = $0.425) 
have agreed, owing to the effects of the European war on tanning 
extracts, to temporarily limit the production of extract of quebracho. 
Before the war quebracho extract was quoted at 80 gold pesos (gold 
peso = $0.9648) per metric ton, the price gradually rising in 1916 to 
230 gold pesos per metric ton. The high price of this extract in- 
duced factories to use substitutes, such as oak and chestnut extracts 
and barks. This fact, together with the restrictions on the purchase 
of quebracho extract by the Scandinavian countries, limited the 
demand and caused the price to fall to about 100 gold pesos per 
metric ton. The object of the agreement is to reduce the annual 
output of extract of quebracho to about 130,000 metric tons, the 
estimated quantity required to meet the world’s yearly consumption 
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of this article, and to sell the same at a uniform price, distributing 
the profits pro rata among the producers. The immediate effect of 
the agreement on the quebracho-extract market, according to La 
Nacion, was a rise in price of this commodity to 150 pesos gold per 
metric ton. 
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The Bolivian Legation at Washington received by cable, on 
December 27, notification of changes in the BOLIVIAN CABINET. 
Senor Don P. Sanchez, who was formerly Speaker of the House in the 
last Congress and Minister of Justice and Industry, has become the 
new Minister of Foreign Affairs. Senor Don Luis Zalles has accepted 
the position as Minister of Public Instruction, and Senor Don Agustin 
Iturrcha becomes the new Minister of Justice and Industry.—— 
An order for 200 additional SCHOOL DESKS and hundreds of yards 
of cloth for blackboards was recently placed in the United States by 
the Bolivian Government. This latest order for supplies is only one 
of many that have been filled in the United States within the last few 
years, and is indicative of the increasing number of Bolivian schools, 
as well as the modern equipment with which they are provided.—— 
The Democratic Party has NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT of 
Bolivia Don J. M. Escalier; for First Vice President, Don Daniel 
Salamanca; for Second Vice President, Don A. Saavedra. The 
Liberal Party selected its nominees some time ago. The election 
will not take place for several months.—— President Montes partici- 
pated in the recent inauguration of CONSTRUCTION WORK on the 
proposed railway between Potosi and Sucre, a distance of approxi- 
mately 150 miles. The building of a railway between these two 
important Bolivian cities, as well as the tapping of numerous towns 
and important mining centers en route, is of more than passing 
interest. Foreign capital for construction purposes was not forth- 
coming and the Bolivian Government, realizing the growing demand 
for such a trade artery, entered upon the project with national funds. 
Many officials of the Government and leading citizens in private life 
journeyed to Potosi to witness the official starting of work.—— 
A business house in Potosi recently inaugurated a service of PUBLIC 
AUTOMOBILES, which became popular from the beginning, and 
newspapers state that additional machines will soon be demanded 
in order to meet the public needs. Auto trucks also, it is believed, 
will be needed, especially after street and highway improvements 
have been made. Don Gover Zarate, writing in E: Tiempo, of 
Potosi, under date of October 24, discusses the PROBLEM OF 
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IMMIGRATION. This subject is classed as one of national impor- 
tance, and the writer sees the urgent need for legislation and inviting 
laws on the subject. In parts of Bolivia the new enterprises find it 
difficult to secure sufficient laborers to carry out contracts, although 
good wages are offered those who desire employment. The construc- 
tion of the railway from Potosi to Sucre will call for hundreds 
of laborers ——The Bolivia Railway Co. recently completed its line 
actually into La Paz, and the first locomotive entered the city. 
Hitherto the railways terminated at the Alto, overlooking the capital 
city, and electric cars conveyed passengers and freight from the 
terminal into the city proper; but after the proposed plans are put 
into effect on the new road trains may run directly to the depot in 
La Paz, thus avoiding a transfer at the Alto as well as shortening the 
time of transit —A NEW MAP OF BOLIVIA, by Don Rosendo V. 
Heredia has been published in La Paz. The map shows in con- 
siderable detail the various mining regions, rubber sections, and rail 
and other routes used for travel, and is based largely on the travels 
and studies of the author. At an early date it may be found on sale 
in leading bookstores in La Paz. The national EDUCATIONAL 
EXPOSITION opened on November 12in La Paz. This annual event 
brings together many teachers and students from various parts of the 
country, and the exhibition of work of students acts as a stimulus for 
greater advancement and perfection. Additional sums of foreign 
money which, according to reports, are soon to be available for 
educational purposes in Bolivia will doubtless give added importance 
to educational work of various grades. El Tiempo, of Potosi, 
under date of October 11, published several columns of matter 
relative to the ELECTRIC TIN SMELTER recently established 
near La Paz by the Andes Exploration & Smelting Co., which is the 
first of the kind in Bolivia. The results of the prelimimary work 
have been highly satisfactory to officials of the corporation as well 
as to public-spirited citizens of Bolivia. 











The executive committee has completed plans for holding the 
FIRST NATIONAL CATTLE CONFERENCE in Rio de Janeiro, 
May 13 to 25, 1917, and has issued a program giving 36 important 
topics to be discussed. Besides these questions, the committee will 
incorporate in the program further suggestions of interest about 
Brazilian cattle that may be sent to the National Society of Agricul- 
ture before April 20, 1917. A cattle exposition will be held in con- 
nection with the conference and representatives of the United States 
and Brazil Steamship Line, and large cattle raisers interested in the 
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introduction into Brazil of thoroughbred cattle have offered valuable 
prizes for the best crosses exhibited between United States and 
Brazilian thoroughbred stock. The Armour Packing Co. of La Plata, 
Argentina, has also offered premiums through its representative —— 
The sessions of the SECOND MEDICAL CONGRESS OF PER- 
NAMBUCO commenced on October 15 and closed on October 25, 
1916. The Congress was largely attended and great interest shown 
in the discussions by eminent authorities of important themes bearing 
on progress in medicine and surgery. Congress has passed a law 
creating a BRAZILIAN FORESTRY SERVICE which will be under 
the direction of the department of agriculture, and will have for its 
object the conservation and improvement of the forests and the 
regulation of all matters pertaining to them. The BUDGET of 
the State of Minas Geraes for the year 1917 as passed by Congress 
and signed by the President, shows expenditures aggregating 
29,197,032 milreis, and receipts estimated at 29,197,112 milreis. The 
annual revenues collected by the old Province of Minas Geraes from 
1843 to 1889 and by the State since 1889 have increased from 754,450 
milreis in 1843 to 38,825,362 milreis in 1915. In every ten-year 
period since 1843 the revenues collected have more than doubled 
those of the preceding ten-year period. Anew UNITED STATES 
CONSULATE has been established at Rio Grande, State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, on account of the great development in trade between 
that State and the United States. Consul Samuel T. Lee has been 
transferred from Bluefields, Nicaragua, to take charge of the new 
consulate. The FIRST BRAZILIAN ODONTOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS closed its sessions on October 15: Delegates from the 
principal dental schools of the country were in attendance. Need of 
a four years’ course in dentistry and more stringent requirements for 
securing license to practice were among the questions discussed by 
the Congress. The net receipts of the ITAPURA-CORUMBA 
RAILWAY for the first six months of 1916 show a gain of 140,254 
milreis over the corresponding period in 1915. This is only the 
second year since the road has been opened to traffic, and reports 
show that it has made a steady and ‘most satisfactory monthly 
increase in business. According to a report of the department of 
TELEGRAPHS the receipts of this branch of the public service 
during the third quarter of 1916 showed an increase of 3.03 per cent 
over the corresponding quarter in 1915. For the third quarter in 
1916 the receipts amounted to 2,833 contos, as compared with 2,749 
contos for the same period in 1915. The department of public 
works has under consideration plans for constructing extensive 
IRRIGATION WORKS in the municipality of Petrolina, State of 
Pernambuco. Upon the invitation of the directorate of the 
National City Bank in Brazil Sr. Simao Costa has recently visited the 
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United States where he has made known to important financial and 
business interests the great opportunities for investment of capital 
now existing in Northern Brazil. Plans are being made. for con- 
structing an iron BRIDGE that will unite the Federal Capital and 
Nichtheroy.——The internal revenues collected on consumption 
taxes in the State of Sergipe, the smallest in Brazil, aggregated in 
1915, 846,645 milreis against 472,148 milreis collected in 1914. An 
extensive program has been arranged by the organizing committee 
for the SIXTH BRAZILIAN CONGRESS OF ESPERANTO to be 
held at Aracaji, January 2-6, 1917. The Rockefeller Interna- 
tional Health Commission, headed by Dr. William C. Gorgas, is con- 
ducting scientific investigations in Brazil with a view to combating 
fevers, malaria, and other TROPICAL DISEASES.——tThe Presi- 
dent has signed decrees granting authority to the Interurban Tele- 
phone Co. of Brazil, the Interstate Telephone Co., and the Bragantina 
Telephone Co. to construct all lines necessary for linking up the Fed- 
eral Capital with the States of Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Rio de 
Janeiro. Connection between Rio de Janeiro and these States will 
soon be established, upon completion of these last connecting links 
that are lacking, and will mark an important step in the great progress 
now being made in TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION .—tThe Per- 
manent Commission in charge of Brazilian expositions has announced 
that the THIRD FRUIT, VEGETABLE, AND FLOWER EXPO- 
SITION will be held in Rio de Janeiro from January 28 to February 
4.1917. This exposition will eclipse the two similar ones previously 
held both in the number of exhibits and the awards and prizes given. 
A large increase in foreign exhibits is expected, especially from Portu- 
gal, Spain, United States, Chile, Argentina, ‘and Uruguay, some of 
which countries won first prizes and highest awards in the two pre- 
vious expositions. Each State will be represented by a special 
section, and the department of agriculture has arranged for short free 
courses in agriculture, horticulture, and gardening, including practical 
demonstrations in seed selection, preparation of soil, grafting, ete. 
A recent executive decree grants a 60-year concession to Sefior 
Azevedo de Casto for the construction of a branch line of the Arara- 
quara RAILWAY from Cuyaba, in the State of Matto Grosso, to 
Jangada or S. Jose do Rio Preto. 




















Acting upon the suggestion of the Industrial Society of Chile, 
steps have been taken by a number of capitalists and manufacturers 
toward the establishment of a large CLOTH FACTORY in the 
Republic, one of the principal branches of which will be devoted to 
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the manufacture of fabrics for military use. The proposed capital 
is 3,000,000 pesos, Chilean currency (paper peso=about 15 cents), 
divided into shares of 25 pesos each.——The Buena Esperanza 
COPPER MINE and its annexes, located at Copper Point and 
covering an area of about 82 hectares (203 acres), was recently sold 
for 850,000 pesos, currency.——In addition to the SULPHUR 
DEPOSITS at Aguascalientes and Ollague, which have long been 
productive, a number of Chilean capitalists have taken steps to 
exploit the celebrated Tinguirirca sulphur mines, reported to be 
among the richest in the world, and which contain large quantities 
of native sulphur.——In 1915 the water mains of the city of San- 
tiago aggregated a length of 355,028 meters. The WATER SUP- 
PLY capable of being furnished the national capital daily is 100,200 
cubic meters, of which quantity there is an average daily consump- 
tion of 85,780 cubic meters.——The Chile TELEPHONE Co. 
has a capital of 12,786,000 pesos, currency (paper peso=about 
$0.15), 18,000 subscribers, 202 offices, and 37,000 kilometers of 
lines.——A German-Chilean LEAGUE has been organized at Con- 
cepcion, Chile, for the purpose of promoting the mutual interests 
of the two countries. The league is largely composed of Chilean 
descendants of Germans. It is proposed to establish similar organ- 
izations throughout the Republic—The Disputada and the San 
Francisco las Condes COPPER mining companies have merged 
into a new corporation entitled “Compania Minera Disputada Las 
Condes.”” The capital of the new concern is 7,000,000 pesos, cur- 
rency, which may be increased to 10,000,000 pesos if the stock- 
holders: should so desire——An EQUESTRIAN STATUE of Gen. 
Bernardo O'Higgins, designed by the Chilean sculptor, Guillermo 
Cordova, is to be erected in Buenos Aires by the Argentine Govern- 
ernment in the plaza fronting the building of the National Educa- 
tional Board. It is planned to unveil the statute on Chilean inde- 
pendence day, September 18, 1917. The monument will be 10 
meters high——A SCHOOL FOR FISHERMEN was recently 
established at Rocuant Island near Talcahuano. The cornerstone 
of the NATIONAL STADIUM at Santiago de Chile was laid on 
November 6, 1916. The President of the Republic and a large 
number of prominent people were present at the ceremonies. In 
June, 1909, steps were taken by the National Sporting Confederation 
looking to the construction of the National Stadium. The plan 
received the support of the late President Montt, who requested 
Congress to appropriate 200,000 pesos for this purpose. A. 
Balliviadn, who was granted a concession in October last to establish 
and operate two FLOATING DOCKS at Valparaiso for a period 
of 30 years has voluntarily renounced his right thereto, with the 
understanding that the Government is to call for bids and that the 
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work will be awarded to the most favorable bidder. The PORT 
OF ARICA has at the present time two wharves, one of which is 
used entirely for coastwise trade. These wharves are equipped 
with four cranes having a lifting capacity of 3 tons each. The 
STOCK FAIR held at Concepcion from the 23d to the 26th of No- 
vember, 1916, had a particularly fine exhibit of Chilean horses. A 
little earlier in the same month a horse show was held at Chillan. 
The North American colony at Santiago has presented the city 
of Santiago with a large AMERICAN FLAG, together with a steel 
flagpole 25 meters in length——The Government of Chile has given 
3 hectares of land, valued at 100,000 pesos, in the city of Temuco, 
for use as a German SANATARIUM and hospital site. The funds 
for the construction of the hospital amounted during the latter part 
of 1916 to 80,000 pesos. Recent assays of the large IRON DE- 
POSITS known to exist in the Province of Atacama show gold con- 
tents varying frony 30 to 480 grams per metric ton. It is estimated 
that there are 500,000,000 tons of iron ore available in these deposits. 

















In remembrance of and as an expression of gratitude to Simon 
Bolivar, founder of the Republic, Congress recently enacted a law 
authorizing the National Government, as soon as the financial condi- 
tion of the country warrants the expense, to acquire by purchase or 
expropriation for public use the property situated on Paseo Bolivar 
in the City of Bogota known as ‘‘Quinta Bolivar,” which formerly 
belonged to Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, with the object of using 
same as a MUSEUM in which to house the relics of the War of Inde- 
pendence, and especially objects which were formerly used personally 
by Gen. Bolivar and other heroes of the national independence epoch, 
including the manuscripts of their writings now belonging to the 
Government or such as may be secured hereafter by purchase or gift. 
There is also to be established in said building in connection with this 
museum a historical library for the use of the public, which shall 
contain a collection of histories relating to the lives of the national 
heroes and to the war of independence. Both the museum and the 
library are to be under the direction of the National Academy of 
History. The Government of Colombia has contracted with Carlos 
Palacio for the establishment of a modern SALT FACTORY on one 
of the Tumaco Islands on or before the middle of the present year. 
The salt produced in this factory is to be offered for sale in the depart- 
ments of Narino, Cauca, and Valle at a price not exceeding the price 
of foreign salt in said departments. The Government is to receive 
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5 cents for each arroba (25 pounds) of salt produced by the factory. 
The concession is for a term of 10 years. Newspaper reports state 
that Nemesio Pardo has donated to the National Academy of History 
the ORIGINAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GREAT 
COLOMBIA, issued by the Congress of Cucuta, together with the 
original of the constitution of the State of Cundinamarca, issued in 
1857. These documents are of great historic value and contain the 
signatures of many of the most prominent men connected with the 
history of the country. According to El Comercio, a daily news- 
paper of Barranquilla, the National Congress has enacted a law 
relating to PETROLEUM deposits, under the terms of which an 
export tax of 2} per cent ad valorem is levied on crude petroleum 
and 2 per cent ad valorem on refined petroleum. The same authority 
states that the Senate has adopted a bill which increases by 5 per cent 
the customs duties, and that this additional revenue is to be used in 
the development of the national highways. An ELECTRIC light 
and power plant intended to serve the city of Cartagena and immediate 
vicinity began operations during the latter part of the past year.—— 
A SPORTING CLUB has been organized at Santa Marta for the 
purpose of encouraging and practicing all kinds of games which are — 
useful in the physical and intellectual development of the persons 
participating therein. In October last the first rail of the road 
which will unite the city of Manizales, capital of the Department of 
Caldas, with the Cauca Railway, was laid in the presence of the gov- 
ernor of the Department of Caldas. During the first half of 1916 the 
Pacific Railway transported 45,170 passengers, and 12,293 tons of 
freight. The first shipment of 500 BEEVES FOR THE CANAL 
ZONE, out of an order of 4,000, was recently made from Santa Marta 
in the steamship Caribbean. The department of agriculture of the 
Government of Colombia has sent an expert foreign agronomist into 
the different Departments of the country to investigate AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND STOCK RAISING CONDITIONS. In the Depart- 
ment of El Valle the cultivation of cacao and the diseases affecting the 
cacao plant will be studied and reported upon, and in the other 
Departments the principal industries of each will receive special 
attention. 
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The Official Gazette of Costa Rica, under date of November 12, 
1916, publishes the full text of a contract between the Department 
of Fomento of the Government of Costa Rica and Dr. Leo J. Greulich 
of New York, authorizing the latter to prospect and exploit for a 
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prescribed number of years, without prejudice to the interests of 
third parties, such COAL, PETROLEUM, and hydrocarbon deposits 


as May exist in the Republic, and which, in accordance with a decree 


of November 26, 1913, became the property of the State. The con- 
tract referred to has been approved by Congress and is now a law of 
the Republic. According to ‘‘La Informacion,” a daily newspaper 
of San Jose, the petroleum deposit concessionaire has ordered four 
drills for use in prospecting for petroleum in the Talamanca, La 
Estrella, and Chasse zones, where it is believed to exist in commercial 
quantities. Four expert mechanics have been engaged to operate 
these drills, and an equal number of geologists are soon expected in 
the Republic to make the necessary investigations, reports, and 
analysis of the oil encountered in the different sections of the country. 
President Gonzales recently approved the corrected PARCEL 
POST CONVENTION concluded between the Republics of Colombia 
and Costa Rica, and the amended convention is now in full force 
and effect. According to statistics published by La Informacion of 
San Jose, there were in the Republic of Costa Rica in 1915 PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS to the number of 413. These schools employed 1,320 
teachers and had an enrollment of 35,840 pupils. The population of 
the Republic during the year referred to was 425,795, so that the 
percentage of school children was 8.41 of the population, and there 
was a school for every 1,030 inhabitants—a record that few countries 
of the civilized world can surpass ——On November 22, 1916, TEACH- 
ER’S DAY was celebrated in the Republic in honor of Mauro Fer- 
nandez, a Costa Rican educator and founder of the present system 
of Costa Rican instruction. Two students of the Lyceum of Costa 
Rica have constructed WIRELESS telegraph apparatus which en- 
ables them to communicate from one extremity of the city of San 
Jose to the other, a distance of about 2 kilometers. On November 
7, 1916, a SPECIAL SESSION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 
was inaugurated in San Jose, capital of the Republic. The Presi- 
dent delivered a message to the Congress, in which he set forth the 
reasons for calling the special session and the manner of solving the 
questions which it will be called upon to consider. On and after 
November 21, 1916, imports of. PARIS CEMENT used by dentists 
will pay duty at the rate of 3 centimes per kilo. 
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On January 22, 1917, the SECOND CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW will meet 
in Habana. All of the American Republics have been invited to 
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send delegates. The first convention of this institute met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and at the session held on January 8, 1916, an invita- 
tion was extended to hold its next meeting in Habana as the guest 
of the Cuban Government. The Cuban Society of International 
Law has appointed a committee, consisting of Fernando Sanchez de 
Fuentes, Cosme de la Torriente, Francisco Carrera Justiz, Antonio 
S. de Bustamente, Gustavo Gutiérrez, and Assistant Secretary of 
State Patterson, to prepare for the reception of the delegates. The 
first session of the convention will be held in the Academy of Sciences. 

-—According to statistics recently compiled by the National Fish- 
ery Board of the Republic of Cuba, the SPONGE FISHERIES of 
the maritime district of Caibarien, produced in 1915, 78,916 dozen 
sponges, valued at $10,165. Dr. Varona Suarez, mayor of Habana, 
has planned to establish a PUBLIC LIBRARY in the federal capital. 
Arturo R. de Carricarte, the noted Cuban writer, is to be manager 
of the library. Mr. Carricarte has announced his intention of donat- 
ing about 4,000 volumes from his private library. The new library 
is to be open on evenings, Sundays, and holidays. The GOOD 
ROADS Association of Cuba proposes to petition Congress to enact 
a law providing for a great central highway running from one end of 
the island to the other. A bill was introduced into that body some- 
time ago asking for an appropriation of $1,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. A recent executive decree extends for a period of two 
years the time allowed for the construction of the Caibarien to 
Nuevitas RAILWAY. About 40 kilometers of this line east and west 
of Morron has been built——President Menocal has signed a decree 
authorizing the.Habana Central Co. to build a station and dock on 
that portion of the Government wharf known as ‘“Caballeria,’’ for the 
use of the new FERRY SERVICE to be established between Habana 
and Casa Blanca. Press reports state that the CUBAN EXHIBIT 
at the Panama Exposition was the means of establishing a good 
market for Cuban products in that Republic, and that because of it 
thousands of dollars’ worth of orders for Cuban candies, chocolates, 
tiles, perfumery, etc., have come to the island:——Under the auspices 
of the Cuban Government, which has appropriated $25,000 for prizes 
and expenses, arrangements have been made to hold in Oriental 
Park, Habana, from February 24 to 29, inclusive, 1917, a CUBAN- 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 5S. W. Taylor, 
an expert horseman of New York, is general manager of the exposi- 
tion.——The Cuban-American Sugar Co. has recently installed at 
its central in Perico a CANE MILL having a grinding capacity of 
‘3,000 tons per day. The SANTA CATALINA REEFS in Habana 
Harbor, which in rough weather have long been a menace to ships, 
have been removed by dredging the channel to a depth of more than 
11 meters.——Experiments have shown thata fine grade of SEA- 
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ISLAND COTTON can be grown at different places in the island of 
Cuba, the only drawback hitherto noted being the ravages of the 
boll weevil. The beautiful Farres residence and grounds, occupy- 
ing nearly a block at the corner of Santa Catalina and Dominguez 
Streets, Habana, have been purchased by the United States Govern- 
ment for the AMERICAN LEGATION. The consideration is 
reported to be about $80,000.——The Association of Painters and 
Sculptors of Habana held an ART EXPOSITION in the national 
capital from January 2 to 31, 1917, in which Cuban artists and foreign 
artists residing in Cuba participated. 








A report was recently submitted to the Department of Fomento 
(Promotion) and Communications of the Dominican Government 
concerning the printing of a new edition of the MAP OF THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC as corrected and revised, up to June, 
1914, by the late Dominican engineer and cartographer, Casimiro N. 
de Moya. According to the report in question the Moya map was 
prepared largely from the ancient Shoenburg map and marine charts 
of the Navy of the United States, and while very meritorious and of 
the greatest value, it is claimed that it could be very much improved 
by taking as a basis correct geodetic triangulations, thereby making 
the map a good and accurate one from a scientific standpoint. The 
report recommends that this be done by the Dominican authorities, 
since such a map would be of great assistance in making known the 
resources of the country, inasmuch as it would show elevations, direc- 
tion of mountain ranges, indentations of the coast line, the exact 
location of the principal islands, ports, bays, cities, towns, rivers, 
water basins, water sheds, valleys, plateaus, etc., all of which would 
be of great value to the Government and to such as are interested in 
the agricultural, mineral, and industrial development of the Republic. 
——A NIGHT SCHOOL OF COMMERCE has been opened in the 
city of Santo Domingo under the direction of Profs. Pablo Bonilla 
Atiles, Luis E. Pérez, and Juan A. Senior. The hours of instruction 
are from 7 to 10 p. m. daily. The course comprises commercial 
branches, typewriting, stenography, and modern’ languages. The 
UNION CLUB of the National Capital has elected the following 





officers for 1917: Joaquin Ramirez Bona, president; Haim H. Lopez-. 


Penha, first vice president; Manuel de J. Lovelace, second vice 
president; Miguel A. de Marchena, secretary general, and Félix 
Garcia Robert, treasurer. On December 6, 1916, bids were opened 
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by the city council of San Pedro de Macoris for the construction of 4 
kilometers of MACADAMIZED STREETS in the center and suburbs 
of that municipality, including sidewalks, gutters, and drains. San 
Pedro de Macoris is a city of approximately 20,000 inhabitants, situ- 
ated on the eastern shore of the estuary formed by the discharge of 
the waters of the Higuamo River, and is 72 kilometers from the 
federal capital. It is one of the most modern and progressive cities of 
the Republic. The surrounding country is a rich agricultural section 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar cane, cacao, tobacco, coffee, cot- 
ton, and similar products. The port is provided with excellent 
wharves, and the channel has been dredged so as to permit deep-draft 
vessels to lade and unlade alongside the docks. The total imports of 
this port in 1915 were valued at $2,127,204, as compared with 
$1,433,024 in 1914. The import duties collected in 1915 amounted to 
$693,793, as compared with $543,574 in 1914. The exports from San 
Pedro de Macoris in 1915 aggregated a total value of $6,450,576, as 
compared with $3,783,958 in 1914. The export duties collected in 
1915 amounted to $10,197, as compared with $10,427 in 1914. The 
principal exports in 1915 were as follows: Sugar, $6,071,120; cacao, 
$234,016; 
Electric Light Plant of the city of Santo Domingo, owing to the high 
price of COAL, is contemplating using wood for fuel. Experiments 
have been made as to the relative cost and worth of the two sub- 
stances and should coal continue to increase in price the plant 
proposes to use wood to generate electric power. 








President A. Baquerizo Moreno has promulgated a new LIQUOR 
LAW effective on and after January 2, 1917, regulating the distillation, 
rectification, and manufacture of alcohols, wines, and spirits. Under 
the provisions of this law no one is allowed to plant sugar cane intended 
for use in the distillation of liquors without advising the governor of 
the province nor to harvest the same without obtaining a license. 
The operation of stills is forbidden outside of places where the raw 
material used in the manufacture of liquors is produced, and said 
stills must not be operated without the licenses required by law nor 
their owners permitted to sell liquors in smaller quantities than 30 
liters (31.7 quarts). The manufacture of liquors from parings, raw 
sugar, fruits, and grains is prohibited. An annual tax of from 300 to 
1,000 sucres (sucre—0.4867) per hectare is imposed on land sown to 
sugar cane, the harvest of which is intended for use in the manufac- 
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ture of liquors. Retail liquor dealers are required to pay an annual 
license of not less than 50 sucres and wholesale dealers of not less than 
360 sucres. The UNIVERSITY OF GUAYAS at Guayaquil, one 
of the great educational institutions of the Republic of Ecuador, with 
departments of medicine and law, which a few months ago tempo- 
rarily suspended its educational activities, reopened its medical and 
law departments on October 31, 1916, with the following faculties: 
Medicine: Emilio Gerardo Roca, obstetrics and gynecology; Antonio 
Falconi, anatomy; José Antonio Chiriboga, toxicology; Alfredo J. 
Valenzuela V., pathology; Leopoldo Izquieta Pérez, therapeutics and 
materia medica; Miguel H. Alcivar, surgery; Teofilo Fuentes Robles, 
clinics; José Maria Estrada Coello, anatomic pathology; Francisco J. 
Bolofia, bacteriology; Aquiles Rigail, pharmacy and botany; Miguel 
Ortega, ophthalmology; and Juan B. Arzube Cordero, clinical gyne- 
cology. Law: Juan J. Quintana, administrative and constitutional 
law; Romulo Arzube Cordero, penal and criminal law and military 
codes; José Isidro Rodriguez, political economy and finance; Camilo 
Octavio Andrade, Roman law; Arcesio Manrique, commercial, min- 





ing, and banking laws; and Esteban Amador Baquerizo, civil and — 





criminal procedure. The President has approved a law enacted by 
Congress authorizing a loan of 50,000 sucres (sucre = $0.4867) for the 
construction of a new HOSPITAL in Quito. A law promulgated 
on October 13, 1916, provides for the building of the QUITO TO 
ESMERALDAS RAILWAY by continuing the construction of the 
line from Quito to Ibarra, and the immediate survey and construc- 
tion of a railway from the port of San Lorenzo, Pailon, or some more 
suitable point on the Esmeraldas coast, to the city of Ibarra. The 
expense budget for 1917, approved by the Congress of Ecuador, allows 
funds for the following railways: Ambato to Curaray, 270,000 sucres; 
the Huigra (Sibambe) to Cuenca Railway, 190,000; Quito to Esme- 
raldas Railway, 400,000; Puerto Bolivar to Zamora Railway, 30,000; 
Guayaquil to the Coast Railway, 12,000; Babahoyo to Guaranda 
Railway, 125,000; Machala Railway, 650; Manta to Santa Ana Rail- 
way and its extension, 100,000, and the Bahia de Caraquez to Quito 
Railway, 60,000 sucres, or a total of 1,187,650 sucres (sucre— 
$0.4867). A law has been enacted by the National Congress 
authorizing the Canton of Guano to expend 35,000 sucres in the in- 








- gtallation of an ELECTRIC light and power plant for the town of 





Guano. Press reports state that a plan has been formulated look- 
ing to the establishment of the Government’s NAVAL SCHOOL at 
Bahia de Caraquez. An agreement has been made authorizing the 
post offices at Guayaquil and Quito to issue POSTAL MONEY 
ORDERS on Great Britain, which country is likewise empowered to 
draw money orders on the Ecuadorian post offices of Guayaquil and 
Quito. 
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In conformity with article 2 of the treaty of peace concluded be- 
tween the Government of the United States and that of Guatemala, 
the latter country has appointed the Ambassador of Brazil in Wash- 
ington, Domicio da Gama, a member of the INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION referred to in said article. The commission is now 
composed of the following members: William J. Stone, senator from 
Missouri, and Dr. Paul Ritter, minister of Switzerland, representing 
the United States; Domicio da Gama, Ambassador of Brazil, and 
Licentiate José Pinto, formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Guatemala, representing Guatemala, and J. Loudon, Minister of 
Foreign Relations of Holland, representing both countries. The 
GENERAL BUDGET of receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala for the fiscal year 1916-17, estimates the rey- 
‘enues at 66,200,000 pesos (paper peso=approximately $0.025), of 
- which 49,600,000 pesos are from customs revenues, 8,920,000 pesos 
from liquors and Government monopolies, 4,680,000 pesos from other 
taxes, and 3,000,000 pesos from the postal and telegraph service. 
The estimated expenditures are 63,095,693 pesos, which would leave 
an estimated surplus of 3,104,307 pesos.——-Arcadia Romero Valen- 
_zuela, a young compositor who has shown great ability in the 

PRINTING TRADE, and Ricardo G. de Leon, a practical workman 
and student of the tanning industry, have been sent to the United 
States by the President of Guatemala to perfect their education in 
these useful arts, which offer such great opportunities for develop- 
ment in the Repaielie. President ‘Estr ada Cabrera has appointed 
Dr. Juan J. Ortega, MINISTER OF GUATEMALA near the Govy- 
ernment of Spain, and Dr. Ernesto Mencos Minister of Guatemala 
in Mexico. There is now being conducted in the city of Guatemala 
an ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for boys and 
girls.. The principal of the boys’ department is Prof. James A. 
Bodle, while the girls’ department is under the direct care and 
management of an experienced matron. A competent corps of well 
qualified teachers is maintained, and a kindergarten department has 
been added for children too young to take up the regular elementary 
studies. Another well-conducted school of long standing in the 
Guatemalan capital is the American Institute of San Augustin, 
founded in 1881, which gives complete courses in literature, arts and 
languages. This institution is under the direction of Abraham 
Orates O. The AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION held in the 
Hippodrome in the City of Guatemala during the recent annual 
Festival of Minerva was very successful, and splendid exhibits were 
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shown of the agricultural and horticultural products of the country. 
The coffee and sugar display was most excellent, and the exhibit of 
a large variety of preserved tropical fruits attracted much attention. 





The Haitian press announces that, upon the recommendation of 
the Department of Finance of that Republic, the steamship company 
entitled “Antilles Marine Corporation” of the United States, the 
president of which is A. Wilde, has recently established a STEAM- 
SHIP SERVICE between Haitian and United States ports, a 
coastwise service in Haiti, and a regular service between the Haitian 
Republic and the islands of Cuba and Jamaica. The first vessel 
employed in this traffic by the company referred to docked at Port 
au Prince during the latter part of November of last year. On 
November 18, 1916, an executive decree was issued prescribing the 
formalities to be observed in the ELECTION OF DEPUTIES to the 
National Congress in January, 1917.——The sums appropriated by 
the Congress of Haiti for the purpose of defraying the EXPENSES 
OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT during the month of No- 
vember of last year aggregated 393,857 gourdes paper (paper gourde = 





about $0.16), and $125,154, American gold —The PEDAGOGIC . 


SOCIETY of the federal capital has decided to establish branches in 
the principal educational centers of the country in order that the work 
and aims of the society may be more effectively carried out and for the 
purpose of obtaining greater participation of teachers and others 
interested in promoting education throughout the Republic. The 
president of the board of directors of the society has communicated 
with the directors and inspectors of schools and the municipal 
authorities in all of the provinces of Haiti with the object of securing 
their cooperation —On November 27, 1916, the committee 
intrusted with the examination of BONDS OF THE INTERIOR 
_ DEBT, met in the federal capital. The committee is composed of 
the following members: F. Fequiere, M. Pressoir, J. P. Mexile, 
Pierre Louis, Elie Landrin, C. Duverglas, Victor Gilles, and Paul 
Bouchereau. According to data published in the Bulletin Reli- 
gieux d’Haiti the POPULATION of the Republic on December 31, 
1915, was 1,955,800, distributed as follows: Archdiocese of Port au 
Prince, 720,000; diocese of Cape Haitien, 406,000; diocese of Port de 
Paix, 73,400; diocese of Gonaives, 235,400; and diocese of Cayes, 
521,000. Le Bien Publique is the name of a WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER which has just been established in Cayes under the direction 
of A. Labissiere. Another weekly newspaper entitled “Le Petit 
Capois,”’ was recently founded in Cape Haitien. 














The consul of Honduras in New York has advised the Honduran 
Government and the board of trade of Tegucigalpa that STEAMERS 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., now belonging to W. Grace & Co., 
and the steamers of the New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co., 
will touch at the Honduran port of Amapala whenever there is a 
sufficient quantity of freight to justify them in doing so. These two 
companies recently inaugurated a service between New York and San 





Francisco via the Panama Canal. A recent executive decree pro- 
vides for the erection of a BRONZE STATUE to Christopher Colum- 
bus, discoverer of America, in Colon Park in the City of Tegucigalpa. © 
The decree also prescribes that the name Fourth Avenue in said city 
shall be changed to Columbus Avenue. ‘The statue is to be unveiled 
on October 12 of the present year. There has just been published 
in the national capital a book which the Government of Honduras 
ordered printed for account of the State in the National Bureau- of 
Printing in Tegucialpa, with the object of increasing the number of 
reliable school books easily obtainable by the students of the country. 
The original work in question was written in English by W. H. Hail- 
man, a North American educator. The Spanish translation was made 
by the Honduran professor, Eusebio Fiallos, in cooperation with Dr. 
Angel Zuniga Huete. On the occasion of the birthday of Dr. 
Francisco Bertrand, President of the Republic, the Democratic Club 
of Danli presented him with a GOLD MEDAL made by Tiffany of 
New York. The medal has on the reverse side a symbolic picture 
of peace with the coat of arms of Honduras in one hand and an 
olive branch in the other. The obverse side contains an olive branch 
and the following inscription: ‘‘The Democratic Club of Danli to 
Dr. Francisco Bertrand, Reconciliator of the Hondurans.”’ The 
Troy Honduras Co. has solicited from the National Government a 
concession of 1,000 hectares of Government lands, situated in the 
jurisdiction of Siguatepeque, Department of Comayaguaya, for the 
establishment of a COTTON PLANTATION. The concession is 
desired for a period of 20 years from the time of its approval by the 
National Congress. The concessionaires agree, among other things, 
to plant in cotton the first year 100 hectares of land, and at least 200 
hectares thereafter yearly until all the land is under cultivation, and 
to install, within a year and a half, machinery for cotton-cloth manu- 
facture with a minimum capacity of 200 kilos of manufactured. 
product per day. The Government of Honduras has granted the 
following concessions: To Mercedes de Fiallos & Sons, for a GASE- 
OUS WATER factory to be installed at Amapala; to Pedro A. Rod- 
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riguez, for a SOAP and candle factory; to the Tela Railroad Co. for 
an ELECTRIC light and power plant to be installed in the city of 
Tela; to Juho KE. Laud, for a CIGARETTE factory to be established 
in the city of Tegucigalpa; to Jose Goehl, for a BREWERY to be 
operated in San Pedro Sula; to W. R. Warren, for a COPRA plant; 
and to Horace M. Wilson, for an establishment for treating COROZO 
SEED harvested from private lands in the northern departments of 
the Republic.——Carlos F. Padgett has been authorized by the 
Government of Honduras to FISH for five years in waters of the Gulf 
of Fonseca under. the jurisdiction of the Republic of Honduras. 
S. Zemurray, an American citizen residing in New Orleans, has ob- 
tained a concession to construct and exploit for 50 years, in conjunc- 
tion with the Cuyamel Fruit Co.’s line, a RAILWAY into the in- 
terior of the Republic, through the Qumistan valleys, Department of 
Santa Barbara, to a terminal point to be selected later in the Depart- 
ment of Copan. 
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The Department of Fomento of the Mexican Government has 
under consideration the construction of more than 20 new RAIL- 
WAYS. One of these is planned to run from the mouth of the Rio 


Grande, where port works are to be built, along the entire Mexican - 


border to the Gulf of California. Most of the railways hitherto con- 
structed in Mexico run in a somewhat northerly or southerly direction, 
considerable difficulty having been experienced, on account of the 
topography of the country, when attempts were made to build roads 
across the Republic from east to west. During the latter part of 
November, 1916, construction work was commenced on a railway 
which will run through the entire State of Jalisco and connect the 
city of Guadalajara with the Pacific coast port of Chamela. At a 
recent railway exposition held in the city of Mexico a completely 
equipped locomotive, made by Mexican labor in the shops of the 
country, was exhibited. The Governor of the State of Zacatecas 
proposes to extend the road from Sombrerete to the city of Durango. 
Felipe Pescador has been appointed director general of the National 
Railways of Mexico. The Governor of the State of Durango has 
ordered the construction of a railway from Cafiitas to the city of 
Durango. At arecent EXPOSITION OF MEXICAN PRODUCTS 
held in El Paso, Tex., the exhibits of precious woods and construction 
timber, textile fibers, including henequen from Yucatan, ramie from 
Puebla, and zapupe from the table-lands of southern and central 
Mexico, as well as the collection of ores from different parts of the 
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Republic, were given blue ribbon awards. Karly in December 
last a large shipment of COTTON from the Laguna district of the 

* State of Coahuila, consisting of 80 car loads containing 16,000 bales, 
was received in the City of Mexico for distribution to the cotton 
factories in the federal capital and vicinity. An. executive decree, 
promulgated during the latter part of 1916, permits the free importa- 
tion of POTATOES into the Republic——tThe material necessary 
for the construction of a large WIRELESS telegraph station in 
Guadalajara, State of Jalisco, was received at the port of Manzanillo 
during the latter part of 1916. Construction work will be commenced 
on this station as soon as the material referred to arrives in Guada- 
lajara. On November 20, 1916, the Secretary of Fomento inaugu- 
rated the METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY in Tacubaya, a 
suburb of the City of Mexico. A recent executive decree prescribes | 
that EXPORTS OF CATTLE across the frontier to the United 
States shall only be made through the customhouses of Nogales, 
Naco, Agua Prieta, Ciudad Juarez, Ojinaga, Boquillas, Villa Acufia, 
Laredo, and Matamoros.——Miguel L. Cornejo has been authorized 
by the Government to work the SALT MINKS of the Pichilingue 
Islands, La Paz Bay, Gulf of Lower California, for the two years 
from May, 1917. The Department of Public Works has appointed 
a commission of engineers to reconstruct the MANZANILLO 
WHARF at an approximate cost of $100,000. A new LINE OF 
STEAMERS has been established between Tampico, Vera Cruz, 
Progreso, and New Orleans. The San Rafael PAPER MILL, 
located near the City of Mexico, and which is largely owned by French 
capitalists, has arranged to manufacture news-print paper. Work 
has been commenced on the WATER RESERVOIR which is to be 
used in furnishing the City of Pachuca with potable water. The 
Congress of Workmen which was recently held in Yucatan, arranged 
to establish a LOAN HOUSE, with a capital of $2,000,000, to loan 
money to workmen at a low rate of interest. The consulates of 
Mexico in the principal countries of the world are to be supplied 
with samples of the chief NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS of the Republic for the purpose of furnishing informa- 
tion concerning same and in order to stimulate trade. 



































A recent issue of The American, an important bilingual newspaper 
of Bluefields, states that steps have been taken toward the construc- 
tion of the much talked of and greatly needed TRANS-NICARA- 
GUAN RAILROAD. The survey of the Atlantic Railway is now 
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being made under the general supervision of D. B. Brown, an Ameri- 
can civil engineer, who has intrusted the selection of the probable 
route from the coast westward to Engineer W. C. Knepper. One of 
the proposed routes will run from the Bluff (Bluefields) to the vicinity 
of Malopee Creek and will extend through the country im as direct 
a line as practicable until Cama River is crossed. The survey will 
then follow, as far as present indications have been disclosed, the 
Saw House Creek Valley and the Siquia River a short distance above 
Rama, proceeding thence along the southern bank of the Mico River, 
through La Libertad and on to Boaco, where it is surmised the most 
direct line to connect with the National Railroad will be run. It is 
also proposed to construct a branch line from Boaco to Matagalpa. 
According to information gathered from the engineers in charge of 
the survey, it is probable that a number of routes will be surveyed 
before a selection is made, and considerable delay is likely to occur 
before the definite plans are approved and construction work begun. 
The people of the East Coast of Nicaragua are much encouraged, 
however, to know that some real work is now being done toward the 
construction of this long looked for railroad, which, when completed, 
will open up a large area of some of the richest territory of the Repub- 
lic and will prove a boon in the development of the agricultural, 
stock-raising, and mineral resources of the country. Press 
reports state that the large and valuable holdings of the TUNKY 
MINING CO., including its electric plant and water concessions, are 
under an option to a rich syndicate of foreign capitalists, and that 
negotiations are pending for other mining properties in that vicinity 
to be included in the transaction——The Schooner Cay PLANING 
MILL near Bluefields, which makes a specialty of the manufacture of 
‘different grades of cedar and mahogany siding, ceiling, partition 
lumber, and flooring, also turns out balusters, columns, cornices, and 
a variety of other building material. This establishment has ordered 
from the United States the machinery necessary for the manufacture 
of sash, blinds, and doors, and the plant has been made ready for the 
installation of the same immediately on arrival. This new equip- 
ment will enable the mill to turn out all the woodwork necessary for 
use in the construction of houses, public edifices, and similar work. 
The director general of the telephone and telegraph service at Mana- 
gua abolished on December 1, 1916, all FRANKING PRIVILEGES 
allowed in this branch of the public service except such as are author- 
ized to public officials by law.——The collector general of customs - 
of Nicaragua has issued an order concerning the acceptance of 
BILLS OF LADING which provides that, from February 1, 1917, 
no bills of lading having erasures, interlineations, or alterations will 
be accepted, unless said erasures, interlineations, or alterations have 
been duly certified by the agent or representative of the steamship 
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company issuing the bill of lading in the port of procedure. Before 
that date the acceptance of bills of lading having the above-mentioned 
defects shall be decided on by the collector of customs in the manner 
he thinks most just, referrmg doubtful cases to the office of the Col- 
lector General of Customs. The Bluefields Fruit & Steamship 
Co. has purchased two FRUIT STEAMERS with an aggregate car- 
-rying capacity of 40,000 stems of bananas and accommodations for 
40 first-class passengers. These vessels, which are operated under 
the names of Rama and Managua, both have wireless installations. 
An AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL has been founded in the Depart- 
ment of Leon by Ernesto Carazo. Manuel Godoy is president of the 
institution. 











A recent executive decree prohibits the manufacture and sale of 
JEWELRY in the State (Circunscripcion) of San Blas without first 
obtaining a permit from the governor of that Commonwealth. 
Permits will be issued to responsible applicants for a minimum period 
of 18 months upon the payment of $60. Licenses thus obtained 
authorize their holders to manufacture and sell jewelry. Each 
licensed jeweler in the State referred to is required to use a duly 
registered distinguishing stamp or mark upon all his wares offered for 
sale within the territory covered by the license. The President of 
the Republic has approved the rules and regulations issued by the: 
officials of the firemen’s organization of Panama governing the 
STORAGE OF EXPLOSIVES and inflammable substances in the 
city of Panama. Under these rules no new garages nor deposits of 
inflammable substances will be allowed in the federal capital without 
the written permission of the mayor of the city of Panama. The 
Spanish text of these rules and regulations, consisting of 30 articles, 
are published in full in the Official Gazette of October 18, 1916. 
A pill has been submitted to the National Assembly of Panama 
authorizing the President of the Republic to obtain by purchase, gift, 
exchange, or expropriation, 20 hectares of the Salajises lands to 
be used in extending and widening the corporate area of the PORT 
OF CAPIRA. A bill concerning ACCIDENTS TO WORKMEN has 
also been submitted to the consideration of the National Assem- 
bly. Juan J. del Barrio has obtained a deed to the GOLD MINE 
known as Espiritu Santo, located at Zanja de Peralta, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Subi River and the Espiritu Santo canyon, district of 
Canazas, Province of Veraguas. The general rules and regulations for 
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the SANITATION of the cities of Panama and Colon, promulgated in 
1913, have been amended in sections 36, 37, and 38 by decree No. 27, 
issued in 1916. According to information published in the Star and 
Herald, a weekly bilingual newspaper of the city of Panama, the 
President of the Republic has issued an executive decree abolishing 
the custom of allowing certain private parties not concerned with the 
Panama Canal to buy supplies in the COMMISSARIES OF THE 
CANAL ZONE. In _ future, no one, except employees of the canal, 
will be allowed to purchase merchandise in the canal commissaries 
and bring same into the city of Panama without the payment of 
customs duties. 
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The Asuncion press announces that Paraguayan residents in Uru- 
guay have just organized in Montevideo a PARAGUAYAN CLUB 
with the object of strengthening the bonds of solidarity existing among 
their fellow countrymen in that Republic and in order to work more 
systematically and intelligently for the prestige and advancement of 
Paraguayan interests in Uruguay. Juan Zotti and A. Jover Peralta 
have been elected, respectively, president and secretary of the 
club. Leopoldo A. Benitez, a Paraguayan agronomist and chief of 
the Bureau of Information of the Department of Fomento (Promo- 
motion), has just published an interesting pamphlet on the PRO- 
DUCTION AND COMMERCE OF ORANGES in Paraguay with the 
object of encouraging the cultivation of this fruit, which represents 
an important item in the exports of the country. In accordance 
with an executive decree the Paraguayan Congress was convoked. on 
November 1, 1916, in EXTRA SESSION for the purpose of consider- 
ing important matters of pressing national interest, among which 
may be mentioned the general expense budget for 1917, and the elec- 
toral law under which the two houses of Congress will be partially 
renewed in February next. According to data published by El 
Liberal, a daily newspaper of Asuncion, the production of YERBA 
MATE in Paraguay during the first eight months of 1916 amounted 
to 8,182 metric tons. In 1915 the production of this article was 7,050 
metric tons, and in 1914, 7,862 metric tons. The exports of yerba 
mate during the first eight months of last year aggregated 2,365 
metric tons. The exports of this commodity in 1914 and 1915 were 
3,332 and 4,709 metric tons, respectively. The yerba mate for con- 
sumption in Paraguay during the first eight months of 1916 totaled 
5,817 metric tons. The BANK of Spain and Paraguay has com- 
menced the erection of its new building in Asuncion. The board 
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of directors of the Gymnasium and Fencing Club of Asuncion has 
decided to found a special section for the establishment of a CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC in the federal capital. E] Diario, a daily 
newspaper of Asuncion, announces that the second edition of MOD- 
ERN PARAGUAY, an illustrated publication of several hundred 
pages, containing detailed information concerning the Government, 
commerce, industries, resources, and progress of the country, and 
which. heretofore has been published only in the Spanish language, 
will now be printed in Spanish, English, and French. The book, 
which is to be circulated for information concerning the country and 
for propaganda work, will be of great service in making known abroad 
the opportunities now existing in the Republic of Paraguay for the 
investment of money, the development of trade, and the advantages 
open to immigrants in one of the richest and most favored agricultural 
sections of South America. Dr. Eusebio Ayala, a Paraguayan 








economist and financier, has been appointed a member of the COM- 
MITTEE ON FINANCIAL LEGISLATION to fill the place made 
vacant by the death of Guillermo de los Rios. 
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The Peruvian Congress has enacted a law dividing the DISTRICT 
OF SANTIAGO DE CHUCO, Department of La Libertad, to form 
the district of Quiruvilca, capital of the same name, containing the 
settlements of Pueblo Nuevo, Chambu, Huaran, and Conra, and the 
- Unigambal and Calipuy plantations. The remainder of the original 
district referred to retains its former capital and name of Santiago 
de Chuco. The executive power has decreed the organization of a 
NATIONAL MINING CONGRESS to meet in the city of Lima in 
July, 1917. A committee, consisting of the director of the Depart- 
ment of Fomento, the director of the Engineering Society of the School 
of Mines, and the president of the National Society of Mines, has been 
appointed by the president to prepare the program of the Con- 
OTess. A law recently enacted by Congress establishes an INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL in the city of Iquitos. This school has an agricul- 
tural department and a department of arts and crafts, and is to be 
maintained from the proceeds of a tax of 2 centavos a kilo on rubber 
shipped through the port of Iquitos, and 20 centavos per registered 
ton on vessels clearing from said port with cargoes for delivery to the 
Departmental Board of Loreto. The National Congress has au- 
thorized the President of the Republic to have sold at public auction 
the BARRACKS in Lima known as San Lazaro and Invalidos, the 
proceeds to be used in the construction of modern barracks in more 
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desirable places. On October 22, 1916, 20 kilometers of the Cuzco 
to Santa Ana RAILWAY were opened to public traffic. The De- 
partment of Finance of the Government of Peru has ordered in future 
that payments on account of the INTERNAL DEBT be made in 
gold coin. According to data published by the General Customs 
Bureau of Peru the value of the FOREIGN COMMERCE of that 
country in 1915 was 17,218,616 Peruvian pounds (Peruvian pound = 
$4.8665), of which £3,095,545 were imports and £14,123,071 exports. 
In 1914 the commerce amounted to £13,595,720, made up of imports, 
£4,827,930, and exports, £8,767,790. A comparison shows that the 
imports in 1915 decreased, as compared with 1914, about 36 per cent, 
and that the exports in 1915 increased, as compared with the previous 
year, about 61 per cent.—The President of the Republic has pro- 
mulgated the ROAD LAW recently enacted by the National Con- 
gress. This law classifies the highways of Peru into four groups— 
namely, national, departmental, provincial, and district roads—and 
provides for their survey, construction and upkeep. In Novem- 
ber, 1916, the STEAM VESSEL ‘“‘SAVOIA,” with a displacement of 
250 tons, constructed entirely by Peruvian workmen in the Callao ship- 
yards, was launched for service. A special SECTION RELATING 
TO BOUNDARIES has been established in the Library of the De- 
partment of Foreign Relations of the Peruvian Government with the 
object of acquiring, collecting and cataloging codes, foreign laws, and 
regulations and notable law publications and works. The PROV- 
INCE OF CAJATAMBO, in accordance with a recent law passed by 
the National Congress and promulgated by the President of the Re- 
public on November 10, 1916, has been placed under the administra- 
tive, political, and judicial control of the Department of Lima. 
The Congress of Peru has enacted a law authorizing the municipality 
of Arequipa to borrow £101,000 (Peruvian £ =$4.8665) at 8 per cent 
interest and 2 per cent amortization, the proceeds to be used in the 
construction of SEWERS. The loan is to be secured by sundry 
municipal and departmental taxes. According to data compiled 
by the Peruvian Government, the exports of SUGAR from Peruvian 
ports during the first half of 1916 amounted to 108,706 metric tons. 
In 1915 the sugar exports of Peru aggregated 220,257 metric tons. 
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The Salvador press announces the installation of KLECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS within a short time in the city of San Salvador, since 
the Government engineers have approved all the plans submitted to 
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them by the Department of Fomento (Promotion) for carrying out 
this work. When this installation is completed the city of San 
Salvador will be the second Central American capital to have an 
electric tramway, San Jose de Costa Rica, where an electric line was 
installed about 25 years ago, being the first. Construction on the 
HASTERNZRAILWAY is actively progressing. About 3,000 men 
are at present employed in leveling the roadbed, and it is expected 
that the track will be laid to Tecoluca not later than 1917. On 
grounds located in the neighborhood of the port of El Triunfo there 
were recently disinterred a number of well-preserved ANCIENT 
RELICS. One of these was an Indian idol made of clay, and another 
a small vessel of solid silver, evidently for religious use, with a cover 
having a silver cross embedded thereon. El] Imparcial, a daily 
neswpaper of San Jose, Costa Rica, publishes a news item from Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras, to the effect that the Honduran Government has 
decided to accredit a LEGATION near the Government of Salvador 
with the intention of encouraging and strengthening friendship and 
commerce between the two countries. The one hundred and fifth 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PROCLAMATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE of Central America was celebrated in the city of San Sal- 
vador on November 5, 1916, with appropriate ceremonies. One of 
the features of the celebration was a review of the school children 
by the President of the Republic, the opening of playgrounds, and 
the placing in use of the gymnastic apparatus presented to the 
municipality by Dr. Alfonso Quifiones Molina, vice president of the 
Republic. The press of San Salvador states that the inhabitants 
of Chalatenango never have experienced an epoch of such great 
prosperity as that existing at the present time, due to the high price 
of INDIGO. At the annual fair held in the city early in November, 
1916, large deals in live stock took place, and a quantity of indigo 
of an approximate value of 400,000 pesos (peso—$0.5439) was sold. 
Chalatenango has a population of 9,000 inhabitants, a salubrious 
and agreeable climate, and is situated in one of the richest and most 
picturesque zones of the Republic. This part of the country is well 
watered and is traversed by numerous rivers, among which may be 
mentioned the turbulent Tempa. In 1847 the village was made a 
town and in 1871 a city. Chalatenango is the center of the indigo 
industry of Salvador, but it also produces an abundance of Indian 
corn, rice, beans, coffee, and sugar. The city has handsome build- 
ings and many families of wealth have chosen it as their residence. 
J. A. March & Sons, of the city of San Salvador, have ordered abroad, 
through the Bank of Salvador, the machinery necessary for the 
installation of a PAPER FACTORY in the federal capital. The 
Salvador Railway Co. is constructing a CEMENT WAREHOUSE 
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at the port of Acajutla with a capacity for storing 100,000 sacks of 
coffee.——Arrangements have been made to inaugurate the new 
building of the NORMAL INSTITUTE FOR BOYS in the city of 
San Salvador in May, 1917. 





On November 13, 1916, the law passed by the Congress of Uruguay 
prohibiting the EXPORTATION OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
until after the next crop is harvested became operative. The law 
provides that the President of the Republic shall have statistics 
prepared after the harvest season is over, showing the quantity of 
wheat on hand in the country and the amount required for home 
consumption and submit this information to Congress. The wheat 
harvest in Uruguay begins early in December and lasts until about 
the middle of January. The harvest of 1914-15 amounted to 
98,000,000 kilos (kilo = 2.2046 pounds), as compared with 263,543,000 


kilos in 1915-16. The wheat crop for 1916-17 is estimated at less _ 





than 90,000,000 kilos. The President has appointed Dr. Emilio 
Barbaroux RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY of Montevideo for 
a term of three years. The President of the Republic, in accord- 
ance with the law of November 9, 1916, authorizing the issuance 
of 64 per cent interest-bearing INTERNAL DEBT CONVERSION 
BONDS, has promulgated a decree providing for bonds to cover the 
new debt of 14,500,000 pesos (Uruguayan peso=$1.0342). These 
bonds are to be in denominations of 5,000, 1,000, 500, 100, and 50 
pesos each. According to figures published by the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Uruguay, the FOREIGN TRADE of the Republic 
in 1914 amounted to 95,468,576 pesos (peso=$1.0342), as com- 
pared with 108,270,310 pesos in 1915. Imports and exports, respec- 
tively, in 1914, were 37,234,877, and 58,233,699 pesos, as compared 
with 34,979,639 and 73,290,671 pesos in 1915. According to press 
reports from Montevideo, Antonio O. Santini has discovered and 
denounced a DIAMOND MINE in the Department of Salto. 
The Government of Uruguay is negotiating with that of Brazil for 
the establishment of a through DIPLOMATIC POUCH SERVICE 
between the two countries, similar to the one now in operation be- 
tween Uruguay and Chile. In December last the FIRST NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF EMPLOYEES was held in Montevideo. 
The Photo Club of Montevideo is preparing a PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXPOSITION to be held in that city in February, 1917. A new 
daily NEWSPAPER, under the name of La Democracia (The Dem- 
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ocracy), has been established in Montevideo under the direction of 
Carlos Roxio. The board of directors of the Rural Association 
of Uruguay has appointed a committee to organize and hold at some 
date to be selected in the future racing and ATHLETIC CONTESTS. 
——In October of last year the THIRTEENTH RURAL CON- 
GRESS of Uruguay met in Montevideo. A recent issue of El] Estan- 
ciero, an important live-stock review of the federal capital, contains 
an interesting report of the proceedings of the Congress. Hilario 
Helguera has been appointed MINISTER OF INDUSTRY in the 
President’s cabinet. The Executive has submitted to Congress a 
bill reducing the TAX ON STOCK used in refrigerating plants, the 
duty on meats and canned tongues exported to other than storage 
plants, and the duty on live stock exported ——A large SUMMER 
THEATER was recently opened to the public at Capurro Beach near - 
Montevideo, at which variety plays and moving-picture performances 
will be given during the summer months. 

















On the pee oieian of Drs. Salvador Cordova, R. Perdomo Hurtado, 
R. Pino Pou, and V. Gonzales Lugo a SOCIETY OF PHYSICIANS 
has been organized in Caracas with the object of encouraging the 
-study of medicine, and at the same time promoting closer bonds of 
fraternity, cordiality, and mutual protection among practitioners, 





students, and all those connected with the profession. According 
to information published in El Universal, a daily newspaper of 
Caracas, the CULTIVATION OF GRAPES is being developed in 
the Republic under the most favorable auspices. In the vicinity of 
Caracas there are many persons engaged in the planting and culti- 
vation of grapevines who year after year obtain increased yields and 
satisfactory returns from this important industry. One of the 
variety of grapes recently introduced into the neighborhood of the 
federal capital is that known under the name of Negretino, a black 
grape, which seems to be particularly adapted to that section of the 
country. In this part of Venezuela the vine produces two harvests, 
and as the soil and climatic conditions in the zone surrounding the 
federal capital are well suited to the cultivation and a market for 
fresh grapes and their products is at hand in the city of Caracas, the 
greatest development of the industry in the country during the next 
few years will probably take place in or near the federal district. 
The Government of Venezuela has just opened to public traffic a 
STEEL SUSPENSION BRIDGE over the Frio River on the 
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Llano highway which communicates with the States of Tachira and 
Apure, and, with the bridging of this river, furnishes an easy means 
~of communication between San Cristobal and Los Llanos. The 
length of the bridge is 100 meters. ——Dr. Victor M. Lodofio, formerly 
chargé d’affaires of the Government of Colombia in Caracas, has been 
appointed MINISTER of the Government of Colombia near the 
Government of Venezuela. The President of the Republic has 
issued a decree providing for the reconstruction and beautifying of 
the HOUSE IN WHICH THE LIBERATOR, SIMON BOLIVAR, 
WAS BORN. The building is to be as faithfully and accurately 








reproduced as possible, and the coat of arms of the Bolivar family — 


chiseled in marble will be placed on the front of the edifice. The sum 
of 200,000 bolivares (bolivar equals $0.193) are to be at the disposal 
of Engineer Vicente Lecuna, author of the restoration plan approved 
by the President, to defray the expense of the work. Panorama, 
a newspaper of Maracaibo, announces that more than 1,000 fishing 
vessels have commenced to fish for PEARLS in the waters surrounding 
Margarita Island, and that about 3,000 persons are occupied in this 
work. The Second Venezuelan MEDICAL CONGRESS met in 
the city of Maracaibo in January, 1917. Dr. F. Gonzales Guinan 
has utilized a fluvial basin on the Montserino plantation, near Valen- 
cia, Venezuela, for the STORAGE OF WATER for irrigation, hy- 
draulic, and other purposes. This storage reservoir contains three 
springs and is estimated to have a capacity of 100,000,000 liters. 
The net revenues of the Tachira RAILWAY for the fiscal year 1915-16 
amounted to 945,815 bolivares (bolivar equals $0.193). In 1896, the 
year traffic was begun, the company hauled 1,060 metric tons, while 
in 1915-16 the tonnage had increased to 17,753 metric tons. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY DR. MANUEL FRANCO, PRESIDENT OF PARAGUAY, INAUG- 
URATED AUGUST 15, 1916. 


Dr. Manuel Franco, the new President of Paraguay, is only about 45 years of age. By his devotion to 
the interests of his people and the stric. integrity and marked ability with which he has discharged 
his public duties in various high offices he has held heretofore the new President has won an unusual 
popularity throughout theentire country. Whether asa legislator in the national senate orasa member 
of the cabinet in various ministerial positions, he has always had the full confidence of the public, and 
even the active partisans of opposing political factions have conceded his ability and fidelity to the best 
interests of the country. As director of the Colegio Nacional his wise administration was an important 
factor in promoting the educational facilities of the Republic, while his executive ability and foresight 
as a financier were demonstrated by his work as a director of the Banco Agricola, the institution which 
has done so much in developing the resources of the whole country. Entering upcen the responsible 
duties of his high office under auspicious circumstances, with the full confidence of his people to sustain 
him, the new executive may confidently look forward to a happy and prosperous administration. 
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ERHAPS the greatest event in the history of man’s gradual 
evolution from the lower orders of animal forms to his 
present status occurred at the psychological moment when, 
doubtless through sheer accident, he discovered that the 

application of fire to his food made it more palatable. It may 
have been a piece of raw flesh inadvertently dropped into the 
hot coals of the fire whose warmth gave him the agreeable sen- 
sation he desired, or it may have been some accidentally roasted 
nuts that first gave him the idea; at any rate, he discovered that 
the roasted food tasted better than the raw, and that was all that 
was necessary. With that discovery the art of cookery was born. 
That cooked food is also better adapted to his nourishment is a 
matter that subsequent ages of experiment and observation may or 
may not have established. The inducement that led homo sapiens to 
cook the things he ate was that the process made them more delectable 
to his more or less discriminating palate, a fact that also led to con- 
tinued experiment to add to his supply of edibles. 

Among the various natural food products that were thus improved 
from a gustatory viewpoint were the cereals. It was because cooking 
in various ways improved the taste of grains of wheat, oats, barley, 
millet, maize, and rice that these cereals eventually became the most 
generally used and widely distributed of foods. Among these per- 
haps the most important, if we consider the numerical proportion of 
people who make it their chief diet, is rice, which is said to be the 
principal food of nearly one-third of the human race. 

Just when rice first came into use as an important food staple is not 
known, nor has its place of origin been satisfactorily determined, for 








1 By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 
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its use and culture antedate our written records. That it was culti- 
vated and formed one of the chief food products of China as early as 
2,800 years B. C. is pretty well established. A ceremonial ordinance 
promulgated at that time by the Emperor Chin-nung provided that 
the rice seed used in the ceremony must be sown by the Emperor him- 
self, the four other cereals—presumably of less importance—could be 
sown by other members of the royal family. This being the earliest 
reliable account of the cultivation of rice, Alphonse de Condolle, in 
his ‘‘ Origin of Cultivated Plants,” gives China as its probable place of 
origin, notwithstanding the fact that it is also indigenous in some 
parts of India and in the northern or tropical section of Australia. 

While this is doubtless true as to the generally known cultivated 
species of rice botanically known as Oryza sativa, there is another 
genus, Zizania aquatica, commonly called ‘‘wild rice,’ which is 
indigenous to North America, where it grows abundantly in many 
regions east of the Rocky Mountains from latitude 50° north down 
to the Gulf of Mexico on the south. The same species is reported to 
have been found native in eastern Siberia, and plentifully in eastern 
China and in Japan. According to some Brazilian authorities it is 
also found in that country. 

This wild rice was, and still is in some sections, an important ele- 
ment in the domestic economy of various Indian tribes of the North 
American continent. The name given it by the Algonquian Indians 
was mano’min, meaning ‘‘good fruit,” and one of the important 
tribes of the Algonquian linguistic stock took its name, ‘‘Menomini,”’ 
from the plant. Its use as a food, methods of gathering, harvesting, 
thrashing, preservation, and final preparation for consumption among 
the various Indian tribes have been exhaustively studied by Dr 
Albert Ernest Jenks, and the results of his investigations published 
in an extended memoir entitled ‘‘The Wild Rice Gatherers of the 
Upper Lakes,” in the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. The following descriptions are taken from this 
work: 

The genus Zizania comprises two species, and is well characterized 
by the unisexual spikelets in an androgynous panicle, each having 
two glumes, and the males having two stamens. The plant ordi- 
narily grows from 5 to 10 feet high, with a thick, spongy stem and 
an abundance of long, broad leaves. The chief mark of distinction 
between the two species is that the miliacea bears its male and female 
flowers intermixed on its fruit head, while the aquatica bears its female 
flowers near the top, where the cylindrical panicle, from 1 to 2 feet long, 
is quite appressed, and its male flowers on the more widely spread lower 
branches of the panicle. The glumes or husks of the female or fertile 
flowers are about an inch long and are armed with an awn or beard 
usually of about the same length as the husk, but at times twice its 
length. The grain, which is inclosed within the glumes, is a slender. 


Courtesy of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
CONTRIVANCE OF THE INDIANS FOR PREPARING WILD RICE. 


Upper: Section of drying rack used by various Indian tribes of the wild rice country to cure the grain 
after its collection from the fields. A scaffolding of small poles is erected to a height of about 3 feet; 
this is covered with thin cedar slabs, upon which the grain is spread, and a slow fire is kept burning 
underneath until the kernels have become thoroughly dried. Lower: A stave-lined thrashing hole 
for treading out the grain. A hole about 2 feet in diameter and 18 inches deep is dug in the earth and 
lined with handmade staves on the sides, the bottom being covered with a block of wood. The 
husk-covered rice grains as they come from the stalk are placed into the hole until it is nearly full, 
when the Indian steps in and treads on the grain until the husks are loosened and separated from the 
kernels. The poles are stuck into the earth merely to serve as an aid to balance the thrasher. 
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cylindrical kernel, varying in length from almost half an inch to 
nearly an inch, and is of dark-slate color when ripe. The plant is an 
annual, and grows in either fresh or brackish waters from a bed of 
mud alluvium. 

Wild rice is one of the most beautiful aquatic single-stem plants 
in America. The grain is shed into the water when it ripens in the 
autumn, and lies in the soft ooze of alluvial mud at the bottom of a 
lake or river until spring, when it germinates and grows rapidly to 
the surface. The old stalks die down below the surface of the water 
before the time arrives for the new ones to appear, so the inference 
has been that they all come from the same root; but the plant is an 
annual, growing from new seed each year. Early in June the shoot 
appears at the surface of the water and at once begins to prepare its 
fruit head. The plant blossoms late in June, and by September the 
seeds are mature. The fruit heads are mostly of a pale-green color 
tinged with yellow, but at maturity they generally acquire a cast of 
purple. Rice beds have been described as resembling fields of wheat, 
of canebrake, and of maize. At maturity the stalks range from 2 to 
12 feet in height above the water, and they also vary much in thick- 
ness. Their total length depends largely on the depth of the water 
in which they grow, as well as on the fertility of the soil. 

By the middle of July the stalks are generally about 8 feet high. 
At that time from the center of each stalk a long slender shoot grows 
to the height of about 4 feet above the topmost leaf. This shoot bears 
the fruit head. The stalk grows an inch or more in diameter, and to 
the height of 10 or 12 feet above water. It grows to this, its greatest 
height, in water about 1 foot in depth, but it will grow and mature in 
water as much as 8 feet in depth, in which case it rises about 4 feet 
above the surface. The roots are so strong and matted that they 
will support the weight of a man walking upon the mass in shallow 
water. 

The grain is matured by the latter part of August or in September. 
Shortly before that time the Indian women often go to these wild rice 
fields in their canoes and tie the standing stalks into small bunches. 
When the grain is sufficiently mature, two persons, generally women, 
go together into the fields to garner the seed. The stalks are usually 
so close together in the harvest field that it is impossible to use a 
paddle, so the canoe is pushed along by a pole. As the harvesters 
pass slowly through the rice, standing 4 or 5 feet above the water, one 
of the women reaches out and, by means of a stick bent in the shape 
of a sickle or hook, pulls a quantity of the stalks down over the side 
of the canoe. Then with another stick held in her free hand she beats 
the fruit heads, thus knocking the grain into the bottom of the canoe 
whereon a blanket is usually spread to catch it. In this way the 
grain on both sides of the path is gathered. When one end of the 
canoe is full, the laborers exchange implements, and the other end of 





Courtesy of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


WILD RICE KERNELS AFTER THRASHING AND WINNOWING. 


The edible part of wild rice is a slender cylindrical kernel, varying in length from half an inch to nearly 
an inch, and is of a dark slate color when ripe. As a food it is very nutritious, perhaps even more so 
than the cultivated species which forms such an important element in the world’s domestic economy. 
It is said to be richer in carbohydrates, the fat and heat-producing units, than any of the commonly 
used cereals. Among many of the northern tribes of Indians in the United States and Canada it has 
been a favorite food for many centuries, being prepared for consumption in many ways. Dr. Jenks 
writes of it in this connection: ‘““When it is cooked like oatmeal twice as much boiling water is used. 
The grain cooked in this manner may be warmed over, and its flavor and wholesomeness in no way 
impaired. In cooking it swells probably a little less than commercial rice, but a coffee-cup full, 
measured before cooking, will furnish a meal for two Indians, or sufficient breakfast food for 8 or 10 
persons. The grain is especially wholesome as a breakfast food served with sugar and cream; and 
when treated in any way with wild game, whether as a dressing, in soups, or stews, or as a side dish 
dressed with the juices of the game, it is at its best and is delicious and wholesome.”’ 
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the canoe is filled on the return trip to the shore. The grain is then 
taken out, dried or cured, its tenacious hull is thrashed off, and, after 
being winnowed, it is stored away for future use. 

As. to the nutritive qualities of wild rice, Dr. Jenks states that an 
analysis shows “‘ that wild rice is more nutritious than the other native 
foods to which the wild rice producing Indians had access—viz, maize, 
ereen corn, corn meal, white hominy, strawberries, whortleberries, 
sturgeon, brook trout, and dried beef. It also shows that it is more 
nutritious than any of our common cereals, as oats, barley, wheat, 
rye, cultivated rice, and maize.”’ 

This kind of rice, therefore, indigenous to North America, and 
utilized by the Indians long before the advent of the white man, has 
been a staple food for centuries. Having thus briefly disposed of the 
wild relative of Oriza sativa, we may now take up the cultivated and 
better known species. 

The culture of this species is alluded to in the Talmud, and there is 
evidence that it was grown in the valley of the Euphrates and in Syria 
before 400 B.C. It was taken into Persia from India, and later into 
Spain by the Arabs. Thence itsculture was introduced into Italy about 
1468 A. D. The Spaniards are also responsible for its introduction 
into Peru and other sections of Spanish America during the early 
colonial period, but the exact date has not been definitely deter- 
mined. Padre Calancha, in his ‘‘Cronica Moralizada,”’ published in 
1639, mentions rice as among the products of the Zana district in 
Peru, but it was not until the latter part of the seventeenth century 
that it was grown to an appreciable extent. 

The first introduction of rice culture in the Americas seems really 
to have been in Brazil. Numerous references in the works of the 
older Brazilian writers, as well as casual mention of rice fields in 
official records, would indicate that this cereal was cultivated in 
certain sections of the country even in the sixteenth century. For 
instance, in his ‘‘Memorias para a Historia da Capitania de Sao 
Vicente,” Frei Gaspar Madre de Deus, referring to the sugar factories 
which were in operation in Sao Vicente during the years 1550-1557, 
writes: ‘The ordinary price of an arroba of refined sugar was 400 reis; 
and rice in the husk sold for 50 reis the alqueire, according to the 
books and writers of that time; also according to these, everyone 
was occupied in raising these two products.’’ Again, in a survey of 
Sesmaria Husayhy, situated on the right bank of the Ribeira River 
near its mouth, made in 1631, a dividing line between these lands 
and those of Antonio Serao “passed close to a small coffee plantation 
and farther on through the middle of a rice field.” In 1692 a Capt. 
Martin Garcia Lumbria, in order to favor the gold mining industry 
of the region, arbitrarily fixed the price of two food products, man- 
dioca and rice, at such a low figure that in an official statement 





RICE CULTURE IN BRAZIL. 


Top: An irrigated rice field near the Moreira Cesar station on the Central Railway of Brazil, State of 
Sdio Paulo, about midway between Rio de Janeiro and the city of Sao Paulo. It was here that rice 
culture by means of scientific irrigation was introduced into Brazil by Mr. Welman Bradford, an 
American expert employed by S40 Paulo in 1907 to teach modern methods of cultivation and harvest- 
ing in that State. Bottom: Conveying water for irrigating certain sections of rice lands in Brazil by 
means of elevated sluices. The introduction of modern devices has increased the production of rice 
in that comiry to such an extent that importation has grown less each year, so that now very little 
is imported. 
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issued the next year we read: ‘‘ The farmers so reduced the plantations 
of rice and mandioca as to have only enough to sustain their own 
families.”’ From all of which we may infer that the cultivation of 
rice had become an established industry in Brazil by the middle of 
the seventeenth century and was doubtless started as early as the 
sixteenth. 

In the United States, according to the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, rice is said to have 
been cultivated in Virginia by Sir William Berkley as early as 1647. 
He states, however, that no particulars are given, except that from 
a half bushel of seed planted the product was 16 bushels. Dr. Knapp 
also quotes another account, taken from Ramsay’s History of South 
Carolina, which states that ‘“‘An English or Dutch ship, homeward 
bound from Madagascar, was driven by stress of weather to seek 
shelter in the harbor of Charleston, and the captain seized the oppor- 
tunity to visit an old acquaintance, the landgrave and governor of 
the Province, Thomas Smith, whom he had already met in Mada- 
gascar. Smith expressed the desire to experiment with the growing 
of rice upon a low, moist patch of ground in his garden, similar to 
the ground upon which he had seen rice growing in Madagascar, 
whereupon the captain presented him with a small bag of rice seed 
which happened to be among the ship’s stores. The seed was planted 
in a garden in Longitude Lane, Charleston, the spet being still pointed 
out.’ This event is said to have occurred in 1694. 

From the time of its introduction until about 1880 the greatest 
rice producing areas were in the States of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, while limited amounts were also grown in 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. In recent years the 
industry has received its greatest development in Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas, and these three States now produce about 95 per 
cent of the entire product of the United States. The reasons for 
this remarkable progress in rice culture in these States are to be 
found in the peculiar soil conditions and the enormous acreage 
adapted to irrigation, conditions which will be’ more particularly 
noted hereafter in dealing with the methods of producing the cereal. 

The rice plant is an samme which belongs, as its hotanical name 
Oryza sativa would indicate, to the natural family of grasses. It is 
extensively cultivated in India, China, Japan, Malaysia, Brazil, 
Peru, the southern section of the United States, Italy, and Spain. 
It is also cultivated to a less extent in the countries of Central America, 
in Argentina, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and the Guianas. 
The plant varies in height from 1 to 6 feet, and there are many 
hundreds of cultivated varieties. These differ in the size, shape, 
and color of the grain produced as well as in the relative proportion 
of food constituents and flavor. <A botanical catalogue enumerates 
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161 varieties found in Ceylon alone, while in China, Japan, and India, 
where the cereal has been cultivated for so many centuries and where 
care has been taken to improve varieties by seed selection, no less 
than 1,400 varieties are said to exist. It requires for ripening a 
temperature of from 60° to 80° F., and in general can be grown 
successfully and in large quantities only on irrigable lands. Upland 
rice, while still grown in some places, is an uncertain crop that requires 
laborious cultivation, so that in comparison with the irrigated varie- 
ties of the lowlands its production is in negligible quantities. 

Rice is the characteristic grain crop of the plains in the monsoon 
area of the tropical and subtropical parts of southeastern Asia. 
The varieties which are most abundantly produced demand not 
only a high summer temperature but also must be grown in fields 
capable of being flooded at certain stages of the plant’s growth. It 
is these conditions which are offered in the great river deltas and 
low-lying areas near the seashore subject to inundation during the 
summer rains. The fields in which rice is grown are embanked to 
retain the water as long as required and are either naturally very 
level or made so artificially. Where the rains or overflow of the 
rivers are not sufficient to inundate the fields, the necessary water 
must be furnished by irrigation. The physical characteristics and 
climatic conditions needed for the successful growth of the rice 
plant are to be found in many of the tropical and subtropical sections 
of the Americas, but the most extensive areas suitable for its pro- 
duction on a large scale are found in the Gulf States of the United 
States, especially in Louisiana and Texas; in the vast reaches of 
level lands in Brazil; in the Pacific coast sections of Peru and Ecuador; 
in the northern lowlands of Colombia, Venezuela, and the Guianas; 
and in the extensive and fertile plains of northern Argentina. 

To discuss the many interesting features of rice culture in detail is 
far beyond the scope of this sketch. Only a few of the most-general 
factors that enter into the successful production of the plant can be 
touched. Those interested in such details as the precise character 
of soils, selection of seeds, plowing and preparation of the land, 
methods of planting, fertilizing, irrigation problems, thrashing, mill- 
ing, etc., details which differ widely in the various countries of pro- 
duction, are referred to recent publications of the agricultural 
departments of such countries. In the Americas, for instance, 
among such publications may be mentioned the various bulletins 
prepared for the United States Department of Agriculture by the 
late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, whose investigations in regard to rice 
culture extended over a period of perhaps 20 years and included a 
comprehensive and detailed study of the industry in China and 
Japan; in Brazil an excellent and comprehensive work on the subject 
by Dr. L. Granato, entitled ‘‘O Arroz,’”’ was published under the aus- 





THE .RICEFINDUSTRY IN ARGENTINA. 


Top: Left, an Argentine rice plant; right, a rice mill at Aguillares, Tucuman. Center: Thrashing rice 
in an Argentine field. Bottom: Sacks of rough rice, or ‘‘paddy,’’ ready for transportation to the mill. 
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pices of the “Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio” in 
1914. In this scholarly production may be found a complete survey 
of the rice industry, including every phase from the most primitive 
methods to the most modern, from the preparation of the soil to the 
finished product of the best modern mills. In Peru the “ Boletin del 
Ministerio de Fomento,” published in August, 1916, gives an inter- 
esting sketch of the industry in that country, including its historical 
features as well-as its present status, and embracing statistics in 
regard to acreage, production, etc., of the various plantations to be 
found in the epanle. 

In. general terms it may be stated that the best soil for rice is a 
medium loam, containing about 50 per cent of clay. This allows the 
presence of sufficient humus for the highest fertility without decreas- 
ing too much the compact nature of the soil. The alluvial lands 
along the banks of rivers in tropical and subtropical countries, where 
they can be drained, are well adapted to rice cultivation... Occa- 
sionally such lands are too sandy. The rich drift soils of the Louisiana 
and Texas prairies in the United States are wonderfully adapted to 
the growth of rice. These soils are underlain with clay, which retains 
the water as long as desired, while the sand is exceedingly fine. They 
also have about the right proportion of potash, phosphoric acid, and 
other essential mineral elements, with humus, to make them lastingly 
productive. It would seem that the best rice lands must be thus 
underlain by a semi-impervious subsoil in order that the land may be 
drained at the time of the harvest, and thus permit the use of modern 
harvesting machinery. 

In some localities tidal deltas of rivers have been found to furnish 
excellent rice lands. Much of the rice formerly grown in South Car- 
olina and Georgia in the United States was produced on such areas. 
A body of land along some river and sufficiently remote from the sea 
to be free from actual salt water is selected with reference to the fea- 
sibility of being flooded from the river at high tide and of being drained 
at low tide. Lands such as these are also found in Louisiana and are 
being extensively utilized forrice growing. In some places marshes 
are found on what may be termed “high land”’ and, where they can 
be easily, drained and again flooded from near-by streams, form 
excellent rice plantations. 

«The rice growers of the United States have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in the cultivation of this cereal, and it may not be amiss to 
give a brief outline of their methods as described by Dr. Knapp in a 
bulletin published in 1910. The size of the fields depends on cir- 
cumstances, chief among which are the slope of the land and the 
character of the soil as regards drainage. Fields range in size from 
60 to 80 acres on the level prairies of southwestern Louisiana down 
to 1 or 2 acres along the banks of the Mississippi River. In oriental 
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Courtesy of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 


THE RICE INDUSTRY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Upper: Typical rice field, showing the irrigating canal. Lower: Hauling the cut rice from the field to 
the thrasher. 
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countries fields seldom contain more than half an acre. The entire 
surface of the field should be nearly at the same level, so that the 
irrigation water will stand at about the same depth. Hence where 
the slope of the surface is considerable the fields must be small. 
Whether small or large, the fields must be laid off in such a manner 
as to admit of effective drainage. 

In coast-marsh and river-bottom culture a canal is excavated on the 
outer rim of the tract selected, completely inclosmg it. The exca- 
vated dirt is thrown up on the outer bank to form a levee. The canal 
must be of sufficient capacity for irrigation and drainage. The levee 
must be sufficient not only to inclose the flooding water but to pro- 
tect the fields from the encroachment of the river at all seasons. 
When practicable the rice lands are flooded from the river and find 
drainage by a canal or subsidiary stream that enters the river at a 
lower level. The embankment must be sufficient to protect the rice 
against either freshets or salt water. reshets are injurious to grow- 
ing rice not only because of the volume of water but by reason of its 
temperature. <A great body of water descending rapidly from the 
mountains to the sea is several degrees colder than water under ordi- 
nary flow. Such water admitted to the field retards the growth and 
is a positive injury to the crop. In periods of continued drought the 
salt water of the sea frequently ascends the rivers a considerable dis- 
tance; and, while slightly brackish water is not injurious, very salt 
water is destructive to rice. 

The tract of land selected and inclosed is then cut up by smaller 
canals into subfields of suitable size, a small levee being thrown up 
on the borders of each. The entire tract is usually level, but in case 
of any inequality care must be taken that the surface of each sub- 
field be level. The main canal is 10 to 30 feet wide, about 4 feet 
deep, and connects with the river by flood gates. Through these 
canals boats have ready access to the entire circuit of the tract, 
while still smaller boats can pass along the subcanals to the several 
fields. The subcanals are usually from 6 to 10 feet wide and should 
be about as deep as the main canal. 

Rice lands are usually plowed a short time before planting time, 
and in some parts of southern Louisiana the land is so low and wet 
and the soil so stiff as to necessitate plowing in the water. Deep 
plowing is recommended by leading rice experts. It has been dem- 
onstrated that the better the soil and the more thoroughly it is pul- 
verized the better the crop. The roots of annual cultivated plants 
do not feed much below the plow line; it is therefore evident that 
deep cultivation places more food within reach of the plant. If the 
soil is well drained deep plowing will be found profitable. The plow 
should be followed in a short time by the disk harrow and then by 
the smoothing harrow. If the land is allowed to remain in furrows 





Courtesy of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 


THE RICE INDUSTRY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Upper: A typical South Carolina rice field. Lower: Loading rice on a river steamer in the rice-growing 
section of South Carolina. : 
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for any considerable time it will bake and can not be brought into 
that fine tilth so necessary to the best seed conditions. If the best 
results are desired it will be advisable te follow the harrow with a 
heavy roller. The roller will crush the lumps, make the soil more 
compact, and conserve the moisture for germinating the grain, ren- 
dering it unnecessary to flood for ‘‘sprouting.” 

The amount of rice sown per acre varies in different sections and 
with different methods of sewing, from 1 to 3 bushels per acre being 
used. In the United States three different methods of treating the 
seed are followed. Some planters let on just enough water to satu- 
rate the ground immediately after sowing and harrowing and at once 
draw off any surplus water. This insures germination of the seed. 
Others sow and trust to there being enough moisture in the land to 
germinate the seed. This is sometimes uncertain and rarely produces 
the best results. A few planters sprout the seed before planting by 
placing bags of seed rice in water, but this is sure to prove a failure 
if the soil is very dry when planting. The seed is usually planted 
with a drill. It is thus more equally distributed and the quantity 
used per acre is exact, while the seeds will be planted at a uniform 
depth and the earth packed over them by the drill roller. Broadcast 
sowing is the method still in vogue in many places, but is found much 
less efficient for many reasons. 

Except where water is necessary for germination of the seed, flood- 
ing is not practiced until the rice is 6 to 8 inches high. If rains are 
abundant enough to keep the soil moist, flooding is not begun until 
the plants are 8 inches high. At the time they have reached that 
height a sufficient depth of water can be allowed on the field to pre- 
vent scalding. If the growing crop thoroughly shades the land, just 
enough water to keep the soil saturated suffices. To be safe, how- 
ever, for all portions of the field, the water should stand from 3 to 6 
inches deep, and to avoid stagnation should be renewed by a con- 
tinuous inflow and outflow. A flow of water through the field aids 
in keeping the body of the water cool and in preventing the growth 
of injurious plants that thrive in stagnant water. The water should 
stand at uniform depth all over the field. Unequal depths of water 
will cause the crop to ripen at different times. Where the lands are 
sufficiently level and have good drainage, the tillering of rice can be 
greatly facilitated by keeping the soil saturated with water but not 
allowing enough to cover the surface. In this way the crop is fre- 
quently nearly double what it would be if allowed to grow dry until 
tall enough to flood or if flooded before fully tillered. Rice should 
be cut when the straw has barely commenced to yellow. If the 
cutting is delayed till the straw shows yellow to the top, the grain 
is reduced in quality and quantity and the straw is less valuable. 
There is also a considerable loss by shelling in handling in the field. 
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In the United States reaping machines are generally used in the 
prairie districts of Louisiana and Texas, but in other rice-producing 
sections such machines can be used only to a limited extent. The 
principal obstacle to the use of large and heavy machinery is that 
the ground is not sufficiently dry and firm at harvest time, while 
often the field is too small to permit of its use. Where the use of 
reaping machines is impracticable, the sickle is used in harvesting 
the rice crop. The rice is cut at 6 to 12 inches from the ground, 
and the cut grain is laid upon the stubble to keep it off the wet soil 
and to allow the air to circulate about it. After a day’s curing the 
erain is removed from the field, bound in small bundles, and then 
shocked on dry ground, the bundles being carefully braced against 
each other so as to resist wind or storm. The rice is left in the shock 
until the straw is cured and the kernels have become hard. When 
the weather is dry, 10 or 12 days after cutting is sufficient for com- 
pletely curing the grain. 

After the grain is cured it is thrashed. The primitive methods of 
‘flailing,’ “‘treading out,” etc., have been abandoned in the pro- 
gressive rice-producing countries and the steam thrasher has come 
into general use. After coming from the thrasher the rice must be 
thoroughly dried before being sacked. At this stage it is known as 
“paddy” or “rough rice,’ consisting of the grain proper with its 
closely fitting cuticle roughly inclosed by the stiff, hard husk. It is 
now ready to be milled. The object of milling is to produce cleaned 
rice by removing the husk and cuticle and polishing the surface of the 
grain. The hulls or chaff constitute from 12 to 25 per cent of the 
weight of the paddy, depending upon the variety and condition. 

The improved modern processes of milling rice are quite compli- 
cated. The paddy is first screened to remove trash and foreign par- 
ticles. The hulls, or chaff, are removed by rapidly revolving milling 
stones set about two-thirds of the length of a rice grain apart. The 
product goes over horizontal screens and blowers, which separate the 
light chaff from the whole or broken kernels. To remove the outer 
skin the grain is put in huge mortars holding from 4 to 6 bushels each 
and pounded with pestles weighing 350 to 400 pounds, which not- 
withstanding their weight seldom break the kernels. When suffi- 
ciently decorticated, the contents of the mortars, consisting now of 
flour, fine chaff, and clean rice of a dull filmy, creamy color, are 
removed to the flour screens, where the flour is sifted out; thence to 
the fine-chaff fan, where the chaff is blown out. The rice then goes 
to the cooling bins, where it remains for 8 or 9 hours, and then passes 
to the brush screens where the smallest rice and the little flour left 
pass down one side and the larger rice grains down the other. 

The grain is now ready for the polishing process. This is necessary 
to give it its pearly luster. It is effected by friction against the rice 
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of moose hide or sheepskin, tanned and worked to a high degree of 
softness, loosely tacked about a revolving cylinder of wood and wire 
gauze. From the polishers the rice goes to the separating screens, 
composed of different sizes of gauze, where it is divided into its 
appropriate grades. It is then barreled and is ready for the market. 

As a food rice is nutritious and very easily digested. Boiled rice 
for instance, is said to be digestible in one hour. As to its food 
value in comparison with wheat flour analyses show that 100 pounds 
of cleaned rice contains 87.7 pounds of nutrients, consisting of 8 
pounds of protein, 0.3 pound fat, 79 pounds of carbohydrates, and 
0.4 pound of ash; 100 pounds of wheat flour contain 87.2 pounds of 
nutrients, consisting of 10.8 pounds proteim, 1.1 pounds fat, 74.8 
pounds carbohydrates, and 0.4 pound ash. The deficiency of 
albuminoids and fats can easily be supplied from the milk or meat 
gravies with which it is usually eaten, or from leguminous vegetables 
such as peas, beans, etc. 

The popularity of rice as one of the staple articles of diet in the 
countries comprising the Pan American Union is attested by their 
annual imports of the cereal. When it is remembered that rice is 
grown to a greater or less extent in almost all of them, the following 
statistics as to the imports of the countries enumerated are somewhat 
surprismg. Only the values of the imports are given, and these, 
with the exceptions noted, are for the year 1915; statements as 
to quantities are omitted because unavailable in some instances, 
while in others varying weights and measures were used. Argen- 
tina, $1,972,426; Bolivia (1913), $175,699; Brazil, $529,861; Chile, 
$1,106,187; Colombia, $800,697; Costa Rica, $108,649; Cuba, 
$8,304,579; Denmaican Republic, $908,876; Ecuador (not  segre- 
gated in nea Guatemala, $34,129; Haiti (1,773,252 pounds im- 


ported, value not given); Honduras, $112,627; Mexico (1912-13), _ 


$40,677; Nicaragua, $145,550; Panne (1914), $350,903; Paraguay 
(1914), $92,676; Peru, $603,700; Salvador (not segregated in re- 
port); United States, $6,093,611; Uruguay, $440,000; Venezuela, 
$621,797. It will be seen, therefore, that with three countries 
omitted the annual imports of rice in Pan America amount to a 
total value of about $22,442,644. 

As to the production of the cereal in the Americas, it may be said 
that it is increasing rapidly in several of the countries where modern 
methods of cultivation, harvesting, and millmg have been intro- 
duced. In the United States a remarkable increase was shown last 
year. The production of 1915 had broken the record with a total of 
28,947,000 bushels, exceeding that of any previous year by over 
3,000,000 bushels, but when the statistics for the year 1916 were re- 
cently completed it was found that the crop had reached a total of 
41,982,000 bushels. The country’s rice imports for the year ending 
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June 30, 1916, amounted to the value of $6,093,611, while its exports 
of the cereal amounted to $4,942,373. It may be safely assumed, 
therefore, that the industry has reached the point in the United 
States where production will very nearly equal actual consumption. 

In point of production as well as in the matter of improved methods 
and extent of area devoted to rice culture, Brazil may be ranked sec- 
ond among the American rice-producing countries. Largely because 
of the intelligent efforts of the Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e 
Commercio, the rice industry has grown wonderfully in that Republic 
within the last six or seven years. Extensive areas are being cul- 
tivated under modern systems of irrigation and with modern imple- 
ments and agricultural machinery. The most marked development 
has taken place in the States of Minas Geraes, SAo Paulo, Rio Grande 
- do Sul, Rio de Janeiro, and Santa Catharina. In these five States 
the production for the year 1911 was placed by Dr. Granato at a 
total of 556,982,700 litros, or about 15,823,372 bushels. While later 
statistics are not yet available to the writer, it may be safely assumed 
that the figures for 1916 will show a tremendous increase. In this 
connection it may be of interest to note that in a recent consular 
report from Rio de Janeiro, relative to the establishment of a new 
line of steamers from Japan to Brazil, appears the following paragraph: 

It is stated that the first steamer, of 6,000 tons register, will leave Japan next Feb- 
ruary, and in addition to special cargo will bring 900 emigrants. According to arrange- 
ments which it is said have been made, Japan is to send every year, beginning next 
February, 5,000 immigrants to be employed in accordance with the regulations of the 
national authorities in the cultivation of rice, beans, potatoes, onions, and coffee. 

Just what effect the importation of Japanese laborers, many of 
whom are experienced growers of the cereal, will have on the rice 
industry remains to be seen. If they are to be colonized or given 
employment in the rice-growing areas, the effect will doubtless be a 
great increase in the area cultivated and in the amount of annual 
production. With millions of acres of level land traversed by many 
rivers of varying size that minimize the difficulties of irrigation, with a 
well-adapted soil and an almost ideal climate, there is almost no limit 
‘to the successful production of rice in Brazil, and the day is probably 
not far distant when it will form one of the country’s most important 
exports. 

Argentina has also recently turned its attention to the development 
of the rice industry. Two or three years ago a Japanese expert was 
employed by the Argentine Government to make a general survey of 
the country in regard to locating the sections best adapted to rice 
culture, to conduct experiments and to teach the best methods of 
cultivation, and to improve generally the status of the industry. At 
present the development is greatest perhaps in the Provinces of Tucu- 
man, Corrientes, Salta, and Jujuy, and inthe Territory of Misiones. The 
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production of the country has increased from 5,250,300 kilos (about 
11,550,660 pounds) in 1911 to over 12,000,000 kilos (about 26,400,000 
pounds) in 1916. The Ministry of Agriculture is actively cooperating 
with the rice grewers and is stimulating the industry in every way 
possible. At its mstance, selected varieties of seed have been 
imported from China, Japan, Italy, and Spain in order that systematic 
experiment may determine the varieties best suited to the needs of 
the Argentine growers; it has acted as an intermediary between the 
mill owners and growers in order to secure satisfactory terms and 
arrangements for preparing the product for the markets; and largely 
because of its activities the great Banco de la Nacién stands ready to 
lend financial assistance to both millers and growers. 

In Peru the rice industry dates back for several centuries, but it is 
only during the past few years that the people have begun to realize 
its possibilities and to appreciate that it may be made a very impor- 
tant factor in their national life. Ancient methods of planting and 
cultivation are being discarded and modern applhances are rapidly: 
being brought into use, while modern rice mills are also being estab- 
lished. The annual production for the past several years has been 
from 70,000,000 to 100,000,000 pounds, and through the efforts of 
the Ministerio de Femento is increasing. 

Mexico, the Central American countries, Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and the island Republics of Cuba, Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti all produce rice for domestic consumption, but accurate sta- 
tistics are not available. That they do not produce as much as they 
should is evidenced by the import statistics heretofore given. In 
view of the fact that rice is a cheap, wholesome, palatable, and very 
nutritious food, it is remarkable that so little attention has been given 
to its production in some of the countries that are blessed with suit- 
able lands, proper soils, and ideal climates. It is to be hoped that 
the people of these countries may be more fully aroused to the great 
importance of this industry and that they will produce at least suf- 
ficient quantities to meet the demands of domestic consumption. 
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AILING into a foreign port at the break of day appears to 
be a favorite custom with the average sea captain, and the 
occasion of which we write was no exception. For several 
hours our ship’s course had been guided by flashes from 

the friendly lighthouse, and the latter we knew stood on the Yuca- 
tan shore at Progreso. The morning broke calm and peacefully over 
the tropical waters of the Gulf, and soon the movement of anchor 
chains automatically announced that the limit had been reached— 
the limit of deep water—and 5 miles away lay Progreso, one of the 
world’s most important shipping centers of henequen or hemp. 

Going ashore at Progreso is rather an exciting novelty if not a 
dangerous experience. The sea is alive with sharks, and they are 
darting here and there about the big ship, to the consternation of the 
stranger. The clear waters which bathe this shore seem to accen- 
tuate the size of these monsters, and while the visitor shudders the 
boatmen on the ship’s tender, as we are bounding shoreward, an- 
nounce that arrangements may then and there be made for a shark- 
fishing excursion later in the day. 

Progreso from the sea presents long rows of houses flanked on 
either end by miles of sandy beaches, while a tall lighthouse about 
the center of the port dominates the surroundings. The general 
appearance is attractive, and even more so when we notice tidy build- 
ings and the cleanly clothing of even the laboring classes. The time 
was August when we arrived in Progreso—about the very worst sea- 
son of the year for the foreign visitor in Yucatan; but business mat- 
ters do not wait for the most propitious occasions. As a matter of 
fact, the winter season in the United States furnishes the best time 
climatically for visiting Yucatan. 

Sightseeing in Progreso does not detain the visitor. But the port 
with its 5,000 people is usually a busy one, as the bulk of the vast 
henequen crop passes via Progreso to world markets. The smaller 
ships calling for cargo manage to draw much closer to port than the 
big ocean vessel; but when the long-talked-of piers are constructed 
several miles out into the roadstead the handling of the country’s 
commerce will be greatly facilitated. 

In the shipping season the town presents unusually active scenes 
with its trucks, mules, and men. One might imagine himself amid 
the cotton bales at New Orleans, so much do henequen and cotton 
resemble each other in the method of shipment and size of bales. 


1By William A. Reid, of Pan American Union staff. 
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Courtesy of A. P. Rice. 
BUSINESS SCENES IN PROGRESO, MEXICO. 


Upper: The beach at Progreso, showing prominently on the left the summer residence of a wealthy 
family. Center: Bales of henequen on Progreso’s pier about to be loaded aboard ship for foreign 
markets. Lower: The volan, a native method of transportation. This vehicle, drawn usually by 
three mules working abreast, is used in the country districts. With tired steeds travel becomes 
tedious, but with fresh mules the vehicle moves rapidly along and proves interesting to the novice. 
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Photograph by José Ma Rubio S. Courtesy of Ramiro Doporto Solis. 


TWO FEDERAL BUILDINGS IN MERIDA. 


Upper: Residence of the governor of Mucaten. Lower: The Federal Palace, contaming business 
offices, etc. 
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Bye and bye the day grows warmer, and one is glad to board the 
train for Merida, 30 miles southward. Traveling on this 3-foot 
gauge road is cheap, being only about 2 cents a mile for the best 
accommodation offered. Slowly through the suburbs of Progreso 
our train steams, but soon we are moving rapidly over a level coun- 
try with a dry and parched appearance, abounding in shrubs, cacti, 
and coarse grasses; but to this condition Yucatan owes its vast 
revenue derived from the marvelous little maguey plant and its 
product. Here and there are breaks in the barrenness and we catch 
sight of swamps with lillies and other water plants, a relief to look 
upon. 

As our train proceeds, with stops at little stations en route, the cars 
are better filled, and at the same time opportunities are afforded for 
getting close glimpses of the henequen workers and their fields of 
maguey plants that le in view from the car window. Long before 
sighting Merida the Jandscape becomes dotted with windmills, and 
when finally the capital city is reached one can almost imagine him- 
self in old Holland or Barbados, about the only difference being 
that Yucatan has the modern-style mill. These windmills explain 
that Merida, like other regions of the country, must pump water from 
beneath the surface, so few are the lakes and streams. 

After being made comfortable in one of Merida’s hotels we start 
out to view the city. There is no lack of vehicles and the stranger 
is literally swamped with proffers of a “delightful drive.” Most of 
these small carriages, generally drawn by a single pony, have rubber 
tires, and many are kept conspicuously clean and inviting-looking, 
despite the dust of the suburban sections of the city. 

Merida to-day claims 62,000 people; and among its residents are 
numerous families of wealth which have acquired riches in connec- 
tion with the great industry, the growing of the maguey and the 
production of henequen. Merida, while not as old as the port of 
Sisal, dates from 1542, when a settlement was founded by Francisco 
Montejo on the site of the ancient Maya city of Tihoo. To-day one 
of the most interesting buildings to be seen in Merida is the casa 
Montejo, still well preserved after weathering the sunshine and 
storms of centuries. Another edifice which every visitor should see 
is the cathedral which was started in 1561 and not completed for 
nearly 40 years. 

For those fond of seeing relics of bygone ages a visit to the museum 
will be full of interest, and especially so if some of the ancient Yuca- 
tan ruins are to be seen and explored. In the former one may 
inspect articles and curios that have been collected from the ruins 
and preserved—really a link connecting the art and trade of past 
centuries with present peoples. 

Merida, commercially, industrially, and socially has greatly im- 
proved during recent years. Streets and avenues have been paved 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN MERIDA. 


Upper: Hospital O’Horan, an institution that has already accomplished excellent work in teaching sanie 
tation, and in caring:for the sick. Center: One of Merida’s newer public-school buildings. Lower: 


Ayala Insane Asylum. 





TWO ATTRACTIVE VIEWS IN MERIDA. 


Upper: Main entrance to Centenario Park. This large park is a, popular rendezvous and plans have 
been prepared for increasing its size so as to include a zoological collection. Lower: Artificial lake in 
Centenario Park, showing a bit of foliage so highly prized by the people. 
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TYPES OF FINER RESIDENCES IN MERIDA. 


Upper: The home of a citizen of the United States, decorated in honor of the 4th of July. Lower: This 


fine private home was recently constructed. Within its spacious interior patios there are flowers and 
shrubs which blossom during the entire year. 
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with asphalt, electricity has been provided, labor-saving machinery 
introduced, and otherwise life and conditions have been modernized. 

Climatically, Merida is hot, but healthful. During the hours of 
midday the sun’s rays are extremely unpleasant and the stranger 
is told to keep in the shade. Cool breezes from the surrounding seas, 
however, often temper the heat of the whole peninsula. The months 
of March and April are regarded as especially trying to the newcomer 
in any part of-Yucatan; winter by far is the best season for visiting 
the country, and during those months the excursion to the famous 
ruins existing in several different parts of the peninsula can be made 
with a fair degree of comfort. The temperature in Merida ranges 
from about 75° to 98° Fahr. 

The visitor in Merida for the first time will be interested in a native 
vehicle known as the “volan,” which might be aptly termed a half 
brother of the famous calash of Quebec. The volan has two big 
wheels and is usually drawn by three ponies working abreast; it is 
provided with easy-riding springs, a thick mattress floor covering 
offers a soft seat on the floor of the vehicle, while a top with side 
curtains protects the traveler from the sun’s rays. Highways in 
Yucatan have not greatly improved with the degree of the prosper- 
ity of the land, and the volan seems to be a popular method of cross- 
country transportation. The stranger out of curiosity, if for nothing 
else, usually goes for a ride in this rather novel means of travel. 

Mingling with the business men of Merida provides excellent 
opportunities for studying the commercial side of affairs; and I 
found many of these gentlemen willing to talk freely about Yuca- 
tan’s future outlook. One of the first things which seems to have 
impressed itself upon the average resident is the improved condition 
provided for the laboring classes, such as higher wages for work and 
generally more freedom of action than in former years. Better 
wages out on the henequen plantation is of course reflected in the 
business activities of Merida, for the latter is not only the capital of 
the State but a place in which everything centers. The working 
day has been reduced to eight hours, and for this time the henequen 
laborer is paid the equivalent $1.50 to $3; five days the Yucatecan 
works and two days of the week are reserved for rest and recreation. 
On the larger plantations schools have been opened at the expense of 
the landowner, and numerous improved sanitary regulations are in 
force. 

If the stranger tarries in Merida he is likely to have opportunities 
for seeing something of the home life of the people. Even during 
a stroll along the best residential streets a glance into open-door 
patios reveals charming flower gardens and a degree of comfort and 
refinement not noticeable from outward appearances of the average 
private home. Many of Merida’s citizens are hospitable to a marked 
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TYPICAL STREET SCENES IN MERIDA. 


Upper: The fine building on the left is the city home of one of Yucatan’s wealthy henequen planters. 
Lower: A view of several fine business houses. Note how the carriages cling to the shady side of the 
street, the time being near midday when the picture was taken. 
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Courtesy of A. P. Rice. 


GLIMPSES IN MERIDA. 


Upper: The penitentiary. Center: The cathedral. This massive building was finished in 1598 and 
to-day ranks as one of the finest structures of its class in Mexico. Bottom: A street scene, which 
provides a fair idea of the cleanliness of the city. There are many carriages, all with rubber tires, 
and four persons may ride an hour for a total sum of 50 cents. 





Photograph by José Ma Rubio S. Courtesy of Ramiro Doporto Solis. 
CASA DE MONTEJO, MERIDA. 


interior and ancient parts are kept 
The stone fa¢ade is 
derful skill of native Mayas, who were forced by their Spanish con- 


querors to portray their own subjugation in the work. 


This is one of the historic structures of Yucatan, and many of its 
intact by the present owner, Don Manuel de Arrigunaga. It dates from 1541. 


hand carved and indicates won 
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degree, and when the foreign visitor finds favor and is invited to the 
family circle he is on the road to many enjoyable functions. 

Henequen, the great national article of export, has in the past 
returned handsome little fortunes for the landowner, and his pros- 
perity is reflected in the city home as well as in the residence out on the 
plantation. To-day with henequen selling at higher rates than ever 
before, producing an annual income of approximately $40,000,000, 
the progress and continued improvement of Merida and its port of 
Progreso seem to be well assured. 
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HE program calls for me to speak on the Modernistic Move- 
ment in South America. I am going to take the liberty of 
speaking about Spanish America so that I may include 
Mexico, Central America, and the very important island 

of Cuba. South America is merely a geographical term which does 
not correspond with the facts of language. To a person acquainted 
with Spanish it very often happens that a letter from Brazil is 
brought to him with the request, “Will you please translate this 
Spanish letter?” The term Spanish America thus excludes Portu- 
guese-speaking Brazil. 

Another liberty which I beg of you is to permit me to use the 
Spanish word modernista in a more restricted sense than is possible 
with the English word modernistic. By modernista I mean only 
those who have written in Spanish. 

The modernista movement began in the decade of the eighties with 
the writing of verse in imitation of the French Parnassian and sym- 
bolist schools. As the tendencies of these schools were not approved 
by Spanish critics, the term modernista was used by them to stig- 
matize what they condemned. Nevertheless, of the French poets 
Verlaine became the favorite in Spanish American circles. And so 
successful were the Spanish Americans in imitating him and other 
models that they brought about a revolution whose influence spread 
even to Spain itself. 





1 Address delivered at the reception to representative men of letters from South and Central America, 
in New York City February 7, 1917, by Mr. Alfred Coester, author of ‘The Literary History of Spanish 
America.” 
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In the first endeavors of the Spanish American poets to widen the 
horizon of poetic effort, there was an element of extreme artificiality. 
Their cult of beauty led them to ancient Greece, which they knew 
only through the medium of French poetry. Their love of elegance 
carried them to the Versailles of the eighteenth century where they 
found inspiration in some dainty marquise. They believed that art 
had a mission to cover, as with a veil, the brutalities of human life. 
In rebellion against the narrowing influences of regionalism, they 
hoped to find a common basis for their literary art in the theory that 
their civilization was essentially European. 

That a type of literature so artificial in its leading characteristics 
should meet with such wide acceptance proves that it corresponded 
to the needs and desires of Spanish Americans. Their several coun- 
tries were passing through a feverish stage of material development 
which to men of artistic temperament offered little that was stimu- 
lating. Several novels of the period are based on the conflict between 
the artistic ideal and the harsh unsympathetic crudities of the 
environment. 

Especially striking in this regard is Idolos Rotos, by Manuel Diaz 
Rodriguez. The hero of this novel, Alberto Soria, is driven to despair 
when his studio, filled with beautiful statues, many of them produc- 
tions of his own hands, is turned into a barracks by the military 
authorities of Caracas and his statues are smashed or disfigured by a 
rude soldiery. 

Certain poets contributed special features to the poetic movement. 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, a Mexican, excelled in musical verses. He 
demanded that poetry should possess the emotional power of music, 
and should convey ideas as much by the sheer flow of verbal sound 
as by the suggestion of the words. In this respect nothing excels his 
Serenata de Schubert or his masterpiece, A la Corregidora. In the 
latter the poet attunes his vowels to the rustling leaves of a plant 
swelling with the sap of April; to the flight of a bird building its nest 
in the ivy; to the splash of water in a fountain; and finally to the 
chirping and calling of birds. 

The Cuban, Julian del Casal, was America’s foremost exponent of 
the doctrine that elegance and beauty should be cherished for their 
own sakes. Though he wrote of a Japanese geisha, of Helen of Troy, 
or some native Cuban beauty, his art was expended on the details of 
her elaborate toilet or the effectiveness and color of her elegant 
costume. 

To a Colombian, José Asuncién Silva, the movement owed the 
practice of novel and brilliant innovations in the technique of verse. 

But the poet who equals these specialists in their own fields, taking 
suggestions from each and adding something of his own, was Rubén 
Dario. ‘This lyrical genius was born in Nicaragua, but spent most of | 
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his life in South America and Europe. Dario’s first publication of 
importance was a little volume of verse and prose, to which he gave 
the title Azul. The title was explained by a quotation from Victor 
Hugo by way of epigraph—‘T/art, c’est lazur.’’ Though critics 
ironically asked, ‘“‘Why blue?” its success was immediate, wide- 
spread, and enthusiastic. Poets living in countries far apart felt a 
bond of union in the symbolic blue, in the cosmopolitanism of art. 

A practical outcome of the enthusiasm was the establishment of 
many literary journals dedicated to the new school of literature. 
Of these one of the most interesting was edited by Gutiérrez Najera 
with the idealistic title La Revista Azul. 

Though Dario published Azul in Chile, he was immediately attracted 
to Buenos Aires, where he became one of a group of brilliant poets. 
Of these Leopoldo Diaz sprang into prominence for his exquisitely 
wrought sonnets which treated topics drawn from the mythology 
of ancient Hellas. Dario entered the same field and sang of Leda 
‘and her swan. Thereafter in his verses the swan became the symbol 
of elegance. In fact the symbolism of the swan is typical of the 
period. 

With the political events at the end of the nineteenth century, 
especially the insurrection in Cuba and the war between the United 
States and Spain, a new spirit developed in Spanish America. A 
leader in the literary art which it stimulated was José Santos Chocano, 
of Peru, who described his poetic mission in the words— 


Soy el cantor de América autéctona y salvaje. 
‘“‘T am the singer of America, aboriginal and wild.”’ 


Again Dario followed the current, and instead of the swan he sang 
the condor. Though at first he was inclined to regard the United 
States as— 

—el futuro invasor 
De la América ingenua que tiene sangre indigena, 
Que aun reza a Jesucristo y aun habla en espafiol. 


—the future invader 
Of free America that keeps its Indian blood, 
That prays to Jesus Christ, and speaks in Spanish still— 


he seems to have changed his opinion. In a poem read at the opening 
of a Pan American Congress in Rio de Janeiro in 1907 he indited a 
Salutaci6n al Aguila, in which he expressed such admiration of the 
United States that a hostile critic said he would like to cut off the 
hand that wrote it. 

The significance of the matter is this: While the modernista move- 
ment began in the cosmopolitanism of art, the bond between the 
younger poets was their common birthplace, America. And in spite 
of some professional anti-Yankees, they do not forget that we people 
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of the north of English speech are also children of America. Chocano, 
for example, in certain poems relating to the Panama Canal, points 
out that while the North American planned and directed this vast 
work, the sons of Latin America furnished much of the manual labor 
and will be the ones to profit by it most. 

Chocano is still writing. He is still the smger of America. His 
latest poem, appearing in the January, 1917, number of El Grafico, 
a Spanish review published in New York, is entitled Oda Continental, 
which, after reviewing the history of America, concludes with an 
apostrophe to the banners of the 20 Latin American Republics. 


. . Y yo recojo, asi, veinte banderas locas 
Y las desdoblo a los vientos, 
Como un prisma que retiembla desde los Andes, 
En un eran arco-iris, sobre los veinte pueblos. 


Chocano, by stressing things American, departed from the deco- 
rative conception of life which characterized the early modernista 
poets. He did not, however, stand alone in this, for the Colombian, 
Guillermo Valencia, sounded the very depths of Christian philosophy 
in his Anarkos and Cigiiettas Blancas. 'This tendency to seriousness 
was phrased in a striking manner by a Mexican poet, Enrique Gon- 
zAlez Martinez, who urged that the time had come to wring the 
neck of the swan and to consider the wise owl whose eye interprets 
the mysterious book of nocturnal silence. 


Tuércele el cuello al cisne de engafioso plumaje .. . 
Mira el buho sapiente . 
. . . Su inquleta 
Pupila que se clava en la sombra, interpreta 
El misterioso libro del silencio nocturno. 


I have mentioned only a few of the poets. There are many others 
who should not be overlooked. But it is even more imperative that 
a word should be said regarding prose. As to its form, Rubén Dario 
was as much the leader of a rebellion here as he was in the field of 
verse. In fact, in appraising the value of Dario’s work and influence 
the Argentine, Leopoldo Lugones, himself a poet and prose writer of 
very great importance in the history of the modernista movement, 
thus characterizes the result of the movement. ‘‘ America stopped 
speaking like Spain. On the other hand, Spain adopted the new 
form of speech. The poverty of American literature had consisted 
in the fact that we persisted in speaking like Spain though we thought 
in an entirely different manner.’’ (América dej6é de hablar como 
Espafia. En cambio, ésta adopta el verbo nuevo. La miseria de la 
literatura americana habia consistido en que nos obstinabamos en 
hablar como Espafia pensando de un modo enteramente distinto.) 

The matter of the prose writers interests us more perhaps than 
their form. In many countries novelists abound who strive to 
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interpret the social life of their respective countries. Space will 
permit me to do no more than mention a few names: In Mexico, 
Federico Gamboa and José Lopez Portillo y Rojas; in Venezuela, 
Manuel Diaz Rodriguez, Rufino Blanco Fombona, and Gonzalo 
Picén Febres; in Uruguay, Carlos Reyles; in Chile, Alberto Blest 
Gana, Emilio Rodriguez Mendoza, and Luis Orrego Luco; in Argen- 
tina, Martin Aldao and Carlos M. Ocantos, who aspires to write a 
comédie humaine of his country with the completeness of a Balzac. 

It is significant, however, that there are essayists on topics of 
esthetics and philosophy as profound as Emerson, and there is a public 
eager to read such essays. I must mention in this regard Manuel 
Diaz Rodriguez and the Uruguayan, José Enrique Rodo. The latter 
has been hailed by his admirers as the intellectual director of a whole 
epoch. 

At the present moment in this hour of international tension, the 
discussion of a literary movement in Spanish America would seem 
almost frivolous were it not for one outstanding fact. Hitherto 
North America and Latin America have lived like neighbors, each 
too busy with private matters to take more than an indifferent if 
not hostile interest in each other’s affairs. Now we are beginning 
to get acquainted. The great barrier of language is being sur- 
mounted because the study of the Spanish language is spreading with 
swift enthusiasm among our schools and colleges. This is right and 
necessary because the more North America and Latin America know 
about each other, the more they will respect each other. Our meet- 
ing here to-night is a step in the right direction. The broad door 
to an acquaintance with a nation’s mind is the literature it has pro- 
duced. Let us therefore enter, study, and reflect. We shall find 
that North American and Latin American ideals of civilization and 
freedom are similar, that the name America means, not a part of a 
continent, but a whole continent from Alaska to Cape Horn. America 
is the Great Mother of us all. 
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ALF a century ago a young man in the State of Ohio, who 
evidently possessed the wanderlust to a marked degree, 
decided to emigrate to a region of the world practically 
unknown. At that time the sailing ship was a common 

means of ocean travel, and we may feel quite sure that when the 
young Ohioan, John S. Bowles by name, bade farewell to his native 
land never to return, he experienced weeks or possibly months of sea- 
faring before he reached the mouth of the Amazon River, the first 
stage of along voyage. Young Bowles secured passage up that river, 
and then entered the Madeira, the Mamore, and smaller watercourses, 
finally arriving in practically the geographical heart of the vast South 
American Continent. Why he sought such a primeval region of the 
earth is not known by the writer; neither are we aware whether young 
Bowles then and there decided to make the place his permanent 
home. 

Let the reader glance at the map of South America. In eastern 
Bolivia stands the little city of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, or to use 
simply the shorter name of Santa Cruz, with a population of about 
20,000. It is 425 miles west of Puerto Suarez, on the Paraguay 
River, and about 300 miles east of the Bolivian city of Cochabamba, 
the nearest railway outlet. Only a mountain road exists between 
Cochabamba and Santa Cruz, and the time of covering the distance 
for persons or freight by mule back is 20 days. From Santa Cruz 
another rough trail used by two-wheel vehicles extends to Puerto 
Suarez. Other primitive roads lead from Santa Cruz to river courses 
and also southward to rail head at the Argentine border town of La 
Quiaca, hundreds of miles distant. 

The above explanation is made to indicate how far inland fate or 
inclination placed the young man from Ohio—a region where he has 
lived and grown from vigorous manhood to hoary years. To-day, at 
the age of 77, Mr. Bowles is sending to the Pan American Union 
interesting letters of life, conditions, and forecasts of future possi- 
bilities of the region about which our knowledge is so meager. For 
the benefit of readers the BULLETIN presents paragraphs from these 
letters, which can not fail to be of interest to all who are watching 
the progress of South America. Writing under recent date Mr. 
Bowles tells us: 

Many persons at the instance of yourselves have written to me about settling in 


this part of Bolivia. I have generally discouraged them, unless they desired to go 
into the cattle-raising business and could bring a capital of at least $2,000, $5,000, 
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GLIMPSES IN SANTA CRUZ DE LA SIERRA. 


Upper: The nearest railway is 300 miles distant from this inland city, and the horseback trip from 
Cochabamba requires about 20 days. The above scene represents a section of the central plaza. 
Tower: Another view in Santa Cruz, showing in the background part of the lake on the outskirts of 
the place. 
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or more. * * * There is, however, one business in which I think a capitalist 
with experts might engage with profit, viz, raising sugar cane and making sugar and 
alcohol to send to Cochabamba, Sucre, La Paz, and elsewhere, where it is too cold 
to grow cane. Sugar cane grows here with very little cultivation and is of superior 
quality; the sugar grains without the least difficulty. The mode of cultivation is as 
follows: The ground is cleared of the forest, the trees suitable for firewood are cut 
and carried off. The brush and palm leaves are burned, but palm trunks and other 
worthless woods are allowed to remain to rot. Then a man with a pointed handspike 
jabs slanting holes in the ground about 23 feet apart. In each hole is placed a piece 
of sugar cane containing three joints. These for economy are generally cut from the 
cane above the sweet point. * * * Ina few days the cane grows, but the weeds 
grow also. The latter must be kept down, and all the cultivation the cane receives 
is to cut up the weeds which would otherwise smother the cane. The cultivation is 
with small spades with long handles (originally the shoulder blade of an ox lashed 
to a handle). * * * In a year’s time the cane will be ready for cutting and 
grinding; it is very rich in juice. 
* * * * * * * 

The second cutting is called ‘‘saco” and is the best procured during the life of the 

plant, being great in quantity and good in quality. This plan may be continued for 


six or seven years, the quality of the juice being better every year and the yield less. 
* * * * * * * 


Most of the plantations are 30 to 40 miles distant from Santa Cruz and not on the 
road leading toward Cochabamba. Hence all the sugar must be sent to Santa Cruz 
to be sold for shipment to Cochabamba, etc. This work demands many carts and 
oxen and requires considerable time. 

Speaking of the possibility of modernizing certain business activi- 
ties by the introduction of electrical energy we are told in another 
letter of a certain tract of land which Mr. Bowles considers a very 
fair opportunity for foreign enterprise. He says: 

On the road to Cochabamba there is a series of cascades formed by the Pasai River. 
A turbine water wheel could be placed every quarter mile or less distance. The 
turbine wheels could drive dynamos and the power generated might be transmitted 
to sugar plantations, some of which lie within 6 miles of the falls mentioned. * * * 
Two classes of experts should come here. One an expert in turbine water power and 
dynamos and the transmission of electricity; the other a practical sugar planter—one 
who understands raising sugar cane and making sugar. 

There are two other industries which I think could be established here with profit, 
viz, one to grind wheat coming into Santa Cruz and the other to hull rice. There 
is a flour mill here run by steam power; and a flour mill or rather a meal mill in Coscal 
operated by steam power, but steam power can never compete with water power. 
Also there are two rice-hulling establishments here, both run by steam power. Were 


one started in Coscal I think it would make a profit. 
* * * %* * * * 


There is a steam sawmill here, but the owner charges the same price for boards and 
plank that Japanese will furnish boards for, sawed by hand; so it is not of much advan- 
tage to us. I am inclined to think that all the power needed in this city could be 
furnished more cheaply by turbine wheels between Coscal and Samaipata and trans- 
ferred here by electric wires. It could probably drive my ice machine, which at 
present is driven by steam power. It might be even possible to illuminate the city 
with electric light from the same source of power. I have been a user of steam 
power for 30 years and am probably the best steam expert here, and I consider steam 
power unduly costly, and the only convenience is that you can place it where you 


wish, provided you have wood and water. 
* * * * * * * 


80154—Bull, 2—17——4 
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Upper: The Province of Santa Cruz lies approximately 1,500 feet above sea level, contrasting strongly 
with western Bolivia. In the former, sugar cane grows to perfection; the scene is typical of the 
industry, which awaits more capital for further advancement. Lower: In eastern Bolivia the coca 
plant also thrives and the leaves are extensively exported. The scene depicts a coca harvest. 
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The importation of steam machinery is very costly owing to the enormous freight 
charges, and can only be imported via Para and up the Amazon, Madeira, and Mamore 
Rivers, or via Asuncion, Paraguay, and Yacuiba, Argentina; or via Buenos Aires 
and up the Plata system to Corumba, Brazil, thence overland to Santa Cruz, 425 miles. 
So far no steam engines and boilers exceeding 15 horsepower have been imported 
excepting two instances, and in both cases the importers were rendered bankrupt. 
The best route at present is via Para, Brazil. 

* * * * * * * 

No North American mechanic or other laborer without capital should come to this 
country. Europeans may come, as wages in Europe are only about one-half what 
they are in the United States, the cost of living being about equal. The highest 
pay I ever earned as an expert mechanic was $5 a day and board, and that only on 
one occasion when everybody else had failed to do the work. One son, who is an 
expert worker in steam fitting and brass work, considers himself fortunate when he 
earns $3 per day. Anothér son, who is chief of the Government machine shops at 
Riberalta on the Beni, receives about 700 bolivianos a month (about $255), but he 
obtained the position under peculiar circumstances. The President of Bolivia 
ordered that no foreigner be employed. As native Bolivians of pure blood hate 
machinery and mechanical trades, there were only two competitors—my son (a half 
Yankee) and a half German. My son got the position. 


* * * * * * * 


In still another letter Mr. Bowles gives an inkling of the utility to 
which the automobile might be placed. The distance from the Para- 
guay River port of Suarez to Santa Cruz, as already stated, is 425 
miles, there being no modern facility for transporting freight or trav- 
elers between the two places. The following observations are ex- 
tracted from the letter above mentioned: 


When I brought my steam boiler by this route some years ago the man who hauled 
it as far as San Jose could bring it no farther, as his cattle were worn out. I engaged 
another freight man with new cattle. He brought it toa certain ‘‘pascana,’’ a stopping 
place where there is water and sometimes pasture, and there waited four weeks for 
rain. The road was in good condition so far as dryness extends. Now, automobile 
transportation might be stopped at certain seasons of the year on account of the mud, 
but it never would be stopped by reason of drought. The latter would be the most 
favorable time for traveling by automobile, as they need neither food nor water, but 
gasoline or alcohol (as I understand the automobile, never having seen one). This 
route to Santa Cruz is the only practical one for heavy freight. An automobile line 
might supply the greatly needed service. 

* * * * * * * 

I do not think any foreign goods have arrived in this region of Bolivia since the 
outbreak of the European war, excepting those already in transit at that time. Some 
goods from the United States have arrived by mail service, perhaps at the rate of about 
$100 worth a month. One German merchant of this city has gone to the United States 
to purchase goods, covering his drafts with rubber. 

* * * * * * * 

It may be of interest to state that there is not one British or United States importing 
firm in this city. Neither do I think there are any in Cochabamba or Sucre. All the 
importing business is in the hands of Germans. There is now in Santa Cruz a 
citizen of the United States by the name of William Ward, who is here gathering infor- 
mation to publish in his home country. This region of Bolivia, and also that of the 
Beni, are comparatively unknown in the United States. 
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ENOR Don German Riesco, President of the Republic of Chile 

from 1901 to 1906, died on December 8, 1916, at the age of 63. 

His death came as a severe shock to the country which he 

had served so faithfully and successfully, and caused deep 

sorrow to his fellow citizens, who regarded him as one of their most 
distinguished statesmen. 

Progressive in his ideas, of genial and pleasing personality, and 
imbued with a high sense of honor and justice, he was selected at a 
time when his election marked an epochal event in the democratic 
lite of that country. It was a new indication of reform in the elec- 
toral system. Riesco was the president who conciliated and reunited 
the varying elements in his political party. 

The convention of March, 1901, which named him, proclaimed him 
to the country as a ‘“‘good citizen.”’ Although belonging to a family 
which was actively associated with political and social life, Riesco 
lived apart from public life and devoted his talents to the practice 
of law and to the discharge of the judicial posts with which he was 
honored. He served as judge in the court of appeals, and in this 
position he attained a high reputation, eventually becoming a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court. He withdrew from the judiciary to serve 
as senator from the Province of Talca. In political life he was 
distinguished for moderation in his views, scarcely ever. adopting 
the radical viewpoints of his colleagues. He was an intimate friend 
of former President Errazuriz and is said to have been his confidential 
adviser. - 

President Riesco looked upon his office as a position of labor, and 
in this spirit he discharged the duties in a noteworthy manner. His 
five-year term stands out in Chilean history as one of achievement 
and material progress. Whether regarded as a private individual or 
in his official capacity as Chief Executive, Riesco left a deep impress 
upon the national life of his country. Among the important matters 
which received attention and were improved during his administra- 
tion the following are worthy of mention: The boundary question 
with Argentina; the extension of the railroad system, especially the 
Trans-Andine and the Longitudinal roads; the sanitary improvements 
of the capital; the development of the port works at Valparaiso; and 
the revision of the code. To all of these activities Riesco brought 
the wisdom of his counsel and the energy of his personality. 
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Gen. Clodomiro Montes, one of Bolivia’s oldest patriots and 
historic figures, passed away at his home in La Paz on November 10, 
1916, at the age of 83. At the time of his death he held the rank of 
general of the division, a military distinction which he attaimed after 
a service of 62 years. Bornin La Paz December 25, 1833, he received 
his early education in the schools of the capital, and at the age of 
19 entered the army determined upon a military career. 

Few soldiers of South America can boast the exemplary record of 
Gen. Montes in zeal, heroism, and patriotic devotion. He rose 
steadily from rank to rank, through the various grades of military 
service, from private to captain, from captain to colonel, from colonel 
to general of the brigade, and then to general of the division. To 
each higher post he brought a professional dignity worthy of the man 
and the office. 

Gen. Montes had unusual ability in constructive organization 
work. He reorganized certain divisions of the national guard and 
introduced a number of reforms and improvements into the army. 
His name also figures conspicuously in nearly all the military cam- 
paigns recorded in the history of Bolivia during his years of service. 
He was awarded a diploma of honor and gratitude for his services 
and for his loyalty to his native country, and in addition was presented 
with a gold medal. For distinguished services on other occasions 
he received the diploma of Chevalier of the Bolivian Legion of Honor 
and the medal of veteran of the Pacific. 

As a special mark of homage, the national congress of Bolivia 
decreed November 11 a day of official mourning, ordered that his 
remains lie in state in the national palace, and directed that his 
funeral be attended with all the military honor and ceremony befit- 
ting his rank and achievements. 

The sad news of the death of Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, at Rio de Janeiro, 
on February 11, 1917, as reported in a cable dispatch, came as a 
severe shock to the medical fraternity of the world. Dr. Cruz’s work 
and reputation as a sanitary expert have been lauded and appreciated 
on both continents, and his sudden passing away removed from the 
field of science an eminent member. Dr. Cruz’s name is intimately 
linked with the sanitary development of his native country, Brazil. 
The remarkable success of his campaign to rid the capital city, Rio 
de Janeiro, of insects and fever, has always stood out as the great 
achievement of a skilled scientist and able administrator. The gen- 
eral improvement of health and sanitary conditions in many of the 
other cities of the Republic is due in a large measure to the continual 
efforts and the vigorous methods of the late physician. 

When the National Academy of Medicine of Rio several years ago 
presented to Dr. Oswaldo Cruz the gold medal awarded him at the 
medical congress of Bello Horizonte, it gave fitting recognition to 
his splendid services and faithful devotion to his work. 
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The vigorous campaign he conducted to exterminate the mosquito 
and other disease breeding insects from the federal district and the 
splendid health conditions which he succeeded in bringing about, 
won for him a foremost place among health officers of the world. 

He reorganized the hygiene institute at Manguinhos into the now 
famous Institute for Experimental Pathology and Serumtherapeu- 
tics. Later his own name was given to the institute in appreciation 
of his splendid services and the advanced quality of the scientific 
work which was being done there under his direction. 

Dr. Cruz was born in 1872. At the age of 20 he completed his 
medical studies with honor at Rio de Janeiro, and soon after went 
to Paris. Here he did notable work in bacteriology at the Pasteur 
Institute, from 1896 to 1899. About this time Brazil contemplating 
some extensive sanitary undertakings was seeking in Europe a sci- 
entist of repute to direct this work. When leading bacteriologists 
informed the Brazilians that one of their own sons, Dr. Cruz, was 
eminently capable of handling this commission, they forthwith in- 
vited him to return home to assume charge of the projected work. 

Dr. Cruz assumed charge of the health division under the adminis- 
tration of President Alves, in 1902, and he immediately inaugurated 
a campaign for the extinction of yellow fever from the capital city. 
Commencing operations with a staff of about 75 physicians and a 
host of students, he directed that every house in the federal dis- 
trict be thoroughly disinfected, and, aided by the strong support of 
the administration, this laborious work was carried out. In addi- 
tion not a single open tank, gutter, fish pond, puddle, or other de- 
posit of stagnant water escaped the attention of the health crusaders. 
In a single year nearly 1,500,000 reservoirs, tanks, and other such 
breeding places of insects were cleaned up and kept clean. 

A feature of Dr. Cruz’s vigorous campaign was the founding of a 
special service for the prophylaxy of yellow fever. He also effected 
the isolation of yellow-fever patients and in other ways succeeded 
'n bringing about satisfactory health conditions in that country. 

Details have not yet been received from Brazil, but in view of the 
services which he rendered to his country, and considering the high 
esteem in which he was held by scientific and medical circles in 
Brazil as well as in American and European countries, there is every 
reason to believe that his death is universally mourned and that 
fitting tribute was paid to his memory. 

Virgil Gay Bogue, prominent civil engineer and railroad constructor 
of international repute, died October 14, 1916, while returning to the 
United States from a trip to Mexico. Mr. Bogue achieved fame as 
a builder of railroads in North America, South America, and in other 
parts of the world. His first great achievement came in 1877 when 
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he completed a difficult section of the Oroya railroad of Peru, the line 
crossing the Andes at Galera Tunnel, at an elevation of over 15,500 
feet above the sea. Spider-web bridges, curves along the steep slopes, 
and tunnels through mountain sides form the features of this remark- 
able work. He was associated with the Oroya railroad for eight 
years and then became manager of the Trujillo railroad, also of Peru. 

Mr. Bogue was born in Norfolk, N. Y., July 20, 1846. He received 
his preliminary education at a military school in New Haven, Conn., 
and then entered Rensselaer Polytechnical Institute, from which he 
graduated with the degree of civil engineer in 1868. The following 
year he went to South America in connection with the railroads 
already referred to. 

Returning to the United States in 1879, he became assistant engi- 
neer of the Northern Pacific Railroad and later supervised the con- 
struction of the 2-mile tunnel at Stampede Pass. This important 
point was discovered by Mr. Bogue and proved to be the solution of 
the railroad problem in the line across the State of Washington to 
Tacoma and Puget Sound. For five years following 1886 he was chief 
engineer of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Bogue served on the commission appointed by President Har- 
rison to recommend methods for improving Columbia River naviga- 
tion, and in connection with this Pacific coast work he also prepared 
plans for the greater city of Seattle, Wash., and Tacoma and Grays 
harbors. In 1896 he was appointed consulting engineer for the 
department of public works of New York City and subsequently 
became member of the commission which reported on the practica- 
bility of the East River tunnel connecting Manhattan with Brooklyn. 
A few years later the New Zealand Government enlisted his services 
as consulting engineer on the railroad route across South Island and 
accepted his recommendations on the project. 

Mr. Bogue was a fellow of the American Geographical Society and 
a member of several engineering associations, including the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and the American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers. 
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The Danish West Indies, the group of islands recently acquired 
by the United States, are described in an article appearing in the 
Spanish edition of the BuLierin, of which the following is the 
English version: © 

A transaction of historic importance has just been concluded be- 
tween Denmark and the United States of America. It is the sale 
by the former country of that group of islands known as the Danish 
West Indies, and for which it is to receive from the United States 
the sum of $25,000,000. ‘The territory concerned includes the three 
well-known islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix. 

St. Thomas is easily the most important of this group. This 
importance arises from the fact that the harbor on its south side (on 
whose borders the town of Charlotte Amalie is located) is one of the 
finest in all tropical America and possesses great natural advantages. 
For many years this insular possession has been more of a liability 
than an asset to its mother country. Denmark was annually put to 
the necessity of paying out large sums of money to meet the deficit 
in the islands’ budget, and this burden became more onerous with 
the present war conditions. 

The islands lie about 50 miles east of Porto Rico and have a com- 
bined area estimated between 138 and 142 square miles. The total 
population is given as about 32,000. Foremost in the group, because 
of its splendid harbor, is St. Thomas. This island has an area of 
28.25 square miles and a population of 11,000. The bay is almost 
entirely surrounded by hills close to the water edge, and in the 
middle is the town of Charlotte Amalie, the principal point on the 
island. ‘The town is built up on the rising terraces and the houses 
are banked on the tiers of a natural amphitheater. The dwellings 
of yellow stucco with red-tiled roofs, set in gardens of tropical trees 
present a charming view. 

In normal times nearly the entire population of St. Thomas is de- 
pendent for subsistence upon the harbor and shipping. Thousands 
of vessels bound from Europe to Panama and surrounding territory, 
or vice versa, enter this free port. Here there are facilities for 
repairs, ships’ stores, and coal, a floating dry dock capable of han- 
dling vessels up to 3,000 tons, a marine slip, warehouses for storing and 
transshipping, and in addition, the splendid docks and wharves of 
private corporations. The curtailment of shipping, due to the 
present war, is having its natural effect upon the island and forcibly 
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Photo by C. R. Shoemaker, United States National Museum. 
THE HARBOR OF ST. THOMAS, 


About 50 miles east of Porto Rico are the Danish West Indies, which the United States has purchased from Denmark for 
and a population of 32,000. Of these islands St. Thomas is by far the most important by reason of its excellent harbor and 
agriculture and cattle raising. These two islands are adjacent; the former has a population of about 11,000 and the latter 
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Photo by E. E. Sl , The Inde dent. 4 
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St. Croix, also called Santa Cruz, is situated 40 miles distant from the other islands of that group. It is the largest of the 
agriculture and some cattle raising. From this point of viewit is the most important. Christiansted is another important 


DANISH WEST INDIES. 


$25,000,000. The islands include St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix, the three having a total area of about 140 square miles u i 
harbor facilities. The activity of the people in St. Thomas centers in the harbor and shipping. In St. John there isa little) 
only,900. ) 





PORT OF ST. CROIX. 


three and has a population of nearly 20,000 people. 
town in St. Croix. 


Santa Cruz rum is one of its famous products. 
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emphasizes the necessity of returning a part of the island to its 
former agricultural importance. Prior to the extensive harbor 
developments St. Thomas was prosperous as an agricultural com- 
munity as well as a commercial city. Fruits and vegetables of all 
kinds were grown, while coffee, tobacco, sugar cane, and even cotton 
were produced in substantial quantities and of excellent- quality. 
Freeing the slaves in 1848 was the first real blow to agricultural 
activity and later the free port development drew the rest of the 
population away from the soil. There are sections of the island that 
can be cultivated, and probably the new ownership may stimulate 
. this interest. 

Not far from the town of Charlotte Amalie are two old towers, 
commonly known as Bluebeard’s Castle and Blackbeard’s Castle. 
Legend has it that here these daring old buccaneers had their head- 
quarters and played their romantic réles as “the hornets of the 
Spanish Main,” but history disputes legend, for it says that they 
were really built by the Danish Government as a measure of defense 
in 1689. 

St. John, the smallest of the three islands, with a good harbor in 
Coral Bay, is only 8 miles long and 4 miles wide in its broadest part. 
It is noted especially for the ‘‘bay” tree, the leaves of which are 
used in making bay rum. Most of the raw materials from which 
this toilet article is distilled is produced on the island, although the 
bay rum is prepared in St. Thomas. The island also grows a number 
of fruits, including the plantain, banana, sapodilla, orange, mango, 
and lime. Here and there are small ranches. Altogether the island 
supports about 900 inhabitants. Communication between St. 
Thomas and St. John is maintained by several sloops. One of these 
has a history of more than a century in active service. It is the 
Vigilant, which has been in turn pirate, slave trader, man-of-war, and 
is now engaged in carrying mail and cargo between the several 
islands. 

Commercially and industrially St. Croix, also called Santa Cruz, 
is the most important of the group. It is situated 40 miles southward 
of the other two, has a fine tropical climate, and is larger, richer, and 
more populous than its sister islands. Its area is given as 84.25 square 
miles and the population as 20,000. The island is flat with beautiful 
roads, palms, and extensive sugar plantations. It is given over to 
extensive agricultural development and its products include sugar, 
rum, cotton, vegetables and tropical fruits. Horses, cattle, and small 
animals, such as goats, sheep, hogs, and donkeys, are also important 
items in the island’s industries. Sufficient horses are produced for 
saddle and light-draft purposes, and there is sufficient cattle to supply 
the local need of beef and milk. During the year just ended agricul- 
tural conditions in St. Croix were the most favorable known for sev- 
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Photo by C. R. Shoemaker. 
THE MAIN STREET IN CHARLOTTE AMALIE, ST. THOMAS. 


There is but one level street in the town, the rest of the city being built on the hillsides. Many of the 
stone and stucco buildings have tropical gardens attached, and thus ;white-walled houses and palms, 
bananas, and similar trees are interspersed with lanes and stone steps climbing the hills and rambling 
through the gullies. 





Photo by C. R. Shoemaker. 
THE PRINCIPAL HOTEL AT CHARLOTTE AMALIE, ST. THOMAS. 


According to Mr. C. R. Shoemaker, of the United States National Museum, the Danish West Indies islands 
offer an interesting field for study in marine life. In one of hisexpeditions to St. Thomas he found, among 
other specimens, great numbers of a beautiful dark purplish red crab and many species of small, vividly 
colored fish swimming about the coral. These were in shades of red and blue,jand through the clear 
waters were beautiful objects. 
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eral years, with excellent sugar, vegetable, and other crops. Santa 
Cruz rum, also a product of this island, is of wide-world renown. 

There are two towns of special importance on the island of St. 
Croix, viz, Christiansted and Fredericksted. As the harbor at the 
former point is difficult of access on account of outlying reefs, the 
produce is shipped through Fredericksted. The governor of the 
colony has had his official place of residence in Christiansted for six 
months of every year and the other six months he spends on the island 
of St. Thomas. 

The history of these islands reveals a line of successive ownerships 
that is not altogether without interest. In 1493 Columbus found St. 
Thomas inhabited by Caribs and Arawaks. In 1657 a number of 
Dutch settlers occupied the island, but they shortly left for New 
Amsterdam, now New York, upon the settlement of that col- 
ony. The English then came, but in 1666 the Danish crown 
formally took over this possession and nearly a hundred years 
later the King of Denmark took the government of the island 
into his own hands and made Charlotte Amalie a free port to 
the nations of the world. In 1801 the British took the island 
from Denmark, but restored it again 10 months later. In 1807 
they again took possession of it, but in the readjustment which fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic wars it was returned to Denmark, and that 
country has held it ever since. The history of St. Croix commences 
with its settlement by the Dutch and English. A disagreement be- 
tween these two groups of settlers resulted in the Dutch leaving the 
island in 1650. Then came the Spaniards and drove out the English. 
But the Spaniards soon experienced the same fate at the hands of the 
French from St. Kitts that the English experienced at their hands 
and the Dutch at the hands of the English. Later the French turned 
the island over to the Knights of Malta, but that organization was 
unable to maintain it successfully or profitably and abandoned it in 
1720. The island then again came under the control of France,who 
sold it to King Christian of Denmark. Perhaps such an historical 
background explains the variety of languages spoken on the islands. 
While English seems to predominate, there is considerable Danish, 
Spanish, and even French spoken. 

Following the Civil War in the United States, Secretary of State 
William H. Seward entered into negotiations with Denmark for the 
purchase of the islands. The treaty called for the sale of St. Thomas 
and St. John for $7,500,000. The transaction was referred to the 
people with the following results: In St. Thomas out of 1,139 votes 
cast there were 22 votes opposing the sale and the 205 votes cast in 
St. John were unanimous for the cession. That treaty, however, was 
held up in the United States Senate and not reported favorably. 
In 1902 negotiations were again entered into between Denmark and 
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Photo by C. BR. Shoemaker. 
ISLAND OF ST. JOHN, LOOKING TOWARD ST. THOMAS. 


The island of St. John is the smallest of the group, having an area of 32 square miles. Several sloops maintain 
communication with St. Thomas. Thisisland is famous for the,‘‘bay”’ trees, from whose leaves is extracted 
the oil used in the toilet article known as bay rum. Im fact all the materials that go into the distillation of 
this product are raised here, but are sent to St. Thomas, where the preparation is manufactured and bottled. 





Courtesy of The Fleet Review. 
THE DANISH GOVERNMENT PALACE AT CHRISTIANSTED, ST. CROIX. 


The governor of the colony resided at St. Croix for six months of the year and during the other six months the 
= capital was at St. Thomas. St. Croix is the largest and most populous of this group of islands. It is an 
agricultural community and industrially and commercially is the most important of the group. 
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the United States, but this time the treaty failed of ratification by 
a tie vote in the Danish Rigsdag. 

The present treaty was signed August 4, 1916, by Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing and the Danish Minister in Washington, Con- 
stantin Brun. It has received the sanction of the Senate and of 
the Rigsdag. Ratifications exchanged January 17,1917. When the 
United States has paid over the purchase price it will take physical 
possession of the islands. In anticipation of this change, there has 
developed a sentiment in the United States that the name of the 
islands should be changed, and the names of Farragut and Dewey 
have been suggested since these names represent two of the greatest 
naval heroes. There is also every reason to believe that with the 
change of ownership a heavy tourist travel will turn in that, direction. 


Principal Manufacturing Cities of the United States is the title 
of a series of articles published in the Spanish BuLiettw. The one 
dealing with New York, reproduced herewith, contains statistics that 
will no doubt prove of interest to readers of the English edition. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the city of New York is the largest 
manufacturing center in the United States, it is a little difficult to 
think of it as such, or even as a manufacturing center at all. One 
thinks of it as the great financial center, the great trading mart of the 
Western Hemisphere, the port from which the bulk of exports depart 
and at which the bulk of imports arrive. One thinks of it as the chief 
point of contact with the outside world. Even more so does this out- 
side world view New York as the sally and entry port of the United 
States and as the principal mart of foreign trade. But no foreigner 
thinks of New York as a manufacturing center as he would think of 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Manchester, Sheffield, or Lyon. Yetasa matter 
of fact the output of New York factories exceeds the output of the 
factories of all the cities named. New York is the greatest manu- 
facturing city of the world, just as the United States is the greatest 
manufacturing country of the world. Both of these statements, which 
are susceptible to very easy proof, are not very well understood 
outside of the United States or even within the United States. The 
reason for this is that the commercial world at large views and meas- 
ures manufacturing production in terms of export figures. The 
United States is the greatest manufacturing country, but (prior to the 
war) it has not been the greatest in the export of manufactured 
products. Its population of over 100,000,000 consumes per capita 
more manufactured products than the population of any other coun- 
try in the world, and the aggregate of this consumption is greater 
than that of any two or three other countries. The United States 
imports comparatively little manufactures, much less per capita than 
any of the manufacturing countries of Europe, except France. It 
exported (prior to the war) but a very small proportion of its manu- 
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factures. Much more than 90 per cent of these are consumed at 
home. Germany, France, England, and Belgium, on the contrary, 
exported prior to August 1, 1914, a very large percentage of their 
manufactures. Kven now, during the continuance of the war, Eng- 
land and France export a larger percentage of their manufactures 
than does the United States. 

The foreign trade of the United States has increased since the be- 
ginning of the war over 80 per cent, and in 1916 amounted to 
$7,873,000,000. Yet this sum which includes all imports ($2,392,- 
000,000) and all exports ($5,481,000,000) of every kind, crude mate- 
rials and foodstuffs as well as manufactures, is only 17 per cent of the 
total of the domestic trade $45,800,000,000. 

As it is with the whole country, so it is with New York. The 
great bulk of New York commerce is interior commerce; the great 
activities of its financial institutions are domestic activities, and 
the great bulk of its manufactures are for domestic consumption. 

The industrial census compiled by the Bureau of the Census for 
1914 shows for New York 29,621 manufacturing plants employing 
585,279 employees and 550,962 horsepower. The cost of the raw 
materials consumed in these factories was $1,229,155,000, the wages 
paid were $357,498,000 and the value of the products was $2,292,- 
832,000. This last sum is much greater than the total exports of 
fully manufactured goods from either England or Germany prior 
to the war and greater than the total exports of all products from 
England and very nearly as great as the total export of all products 
of Germany prior to the war. 

As a manufacturing center, New York does not specialize as does 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Sheffield, Manchester, and Lyons. Its manu- 
factures are of every kind and variety. 

The Bureau of the Census divides 28,850 of the 29,621 manufac- 
turing plants of New York into 131 classes. Seven hundred and 
seventy-one plants are unclassified. The classified plants employed 
562,690 laborers at an annual wage of $342,979,000. They used 
steam or other power to the extent of 495,506 horsepower. The 
cost of materials used was $1,041,223,000 and the value of the manu- 
factured products was $2,063,648,000. This was in 1914. 

There were 53 classes of industries having outputs in values greater 
than $5,000,000, as follows: 
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Copyright by Jackson & Whitman, New York. 
PART OF THE BUSINESS SECTION OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The unusual photograph, of which the above picture is a reproduction, was taken with a telephoto 
camera placed at Times Square. In the foreground, almost beneath the camera, are shown some of 
the manufacturing plants of the city, while the Woolworth Building and other great structures shown 


in the background are over 4 miles from the instrument. 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK, AT,NIGHT. 


The Woolworth Building, the highest office and business structure in the world, whose 51 stories and 
crowning spire reach an altitude of 750 feet, is perhaps a concrete expression of the general public’s 
idea of New York. One thinks of the great metropolis as the greatest business center of the wi é 
but seldom is that idea accompanied by the thought that it is also the greatest manufacturing city 
inthe world. Few people realize that there are nearly 30,000 manufacturing plants in the city, employ- 
ing over 585,000 workers, the value of whose output for the year 1914 was $2,292,832,000—a sum greater 
than the value of the total annual exports of all products from England, and very nearly as great as the 
value of the total annual exports of all products of Germany prior to the war. 
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In addition to the classes above enumerated there were 78 other 
classes of manufacturing enterprises having an output of $167,588,000 
and 771 unclassified enterpizses having an output of $229,184,000. 
The yearly output of the 53 classes above enumerated was $1,896,- 
060,000. 

The 1914 output of all the New York manufacturing plants as classi- 
fied was $2,063,648,000. This was very nearly equivalent to the 
entire export ($2,071,058,000) from the United States in that year of 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST AUTOMOBILE PATH. 


Probably the world’s greatest automobile thoroughfare is Fifth Avenue, New York. At times these con- 
veyances are so numerous and close together that every foot of available space is taken up with the moy- 
ing vehicles. Perhaps but few of the thousands of occupants of these automobiles realize that also within 
the city’s limits there are not less than 585,279 persons busily at work in factories of every kind, turning 
out products whose raw materials cost annually over $1 000,000,000 and whose value when finished is 
over $2,292,832,000. An interesting fact in connection with the automobile industry of the United States 
is that the trade with the countries of Latin America in this line has grown remarkably in the last five 
years. In 1911 the total sale to all of Latin America was only 1,253 cars, valued at $1,768,850, while during 
the year 1916 United States manufacturers sold to all Latin America 11,672 automobiles, valued at 
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all classes of domestic exports, including raw products, foodstuffs, and 
manufactures. It was more than three times the entire export from 
the United States of fully manufactured articles, $628,910,000. In 
other words, New York City in 1914 could have supplied the total 
demand for manufactured exports from the United States with 
less than one-third of the products of its own factories. 

New York does not specialize, yet in one branch of manufacturing 
industry it is preeminent in all the world, that is in the manufacture 
of clothing. 

In women’s clothing in 1914 there were 3,723 factories using 15,250 
horsepower and employing 104,834 wage earners at an annual wage 
of $62,831,000. These factories consumed $180,778,000 of raw 
materials, and the value of the output was, as given in the list above, 
$339,845 ,000. 

In men’s clothing there were 2,232 factories using 9,599 horse- 
power and employing 56,853 wage earners at an annual wage of 
$30,503,000. These factories consumed materials costing $95,144,000 
and the value of their output was $192,112,000. 

The clothing industry alone accounted for over one-half billion 
dollars of manufactures. This does not include many articles 
usually classed as clothing, such as trimmings and ornaments, buttons, 
boots and shoes, corsets, fur garments, gloves, hats, stockings, hab- 
erdashery, and the like. Not over 1 per cent of the clothing manu- 
factures were exported; 99 per cent went into the domestic trade. 


Chilean Steamer ‘‘Yelcho’’ Rescues Shackelton Party is the title of a 
short article dealing with the adventures and hardships of Sir Ernest 
Shackelton’s expedition in the Antarctic regions, appearing in the 
Spanish edition of the Butterin. The following is the English ver- 
sion of the narrative: 

On September 4, 1916, the English papers published a cablegram 
sent by Sir Ernest Shackelton from Punta Arenas, Chile, stating that 
the 22 men of his ill-fated Antarctic expedition whom he had left on 
Elephant Island on April 24, 1916, had been rescued and safely landed 
in the southernmost city of Chile. Since the rescue the explorer has 
given a detailed account to the public of the unfortunate expedition, 
a story that, while very simple and modest in its narrative, is a tale 
of adventure, hardship, determination, and courage that has seldom 
been equaled, and as told by Shackelton is of absorbing interest. 

It will be remembered that the expedition consisted of two parties, 
one under Shackelton himself in the ship Endurance which was to 
land on the northern shore of the Antarctic continent somewhere on 
the coast of the treacherous Weddell Sea, while the other party, under 
Capt. McIntosh, in the ship Aurora, was to land on the other side of 
the continent on the coast of Ross Sea. The plan was for a party 
from the Endurance to attempt to cross the Antarctic continent and 
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to make a junction with the Aurora’s party, incidentally with the 
hope of reaching the South Pole en route. 

According to Shackelton’s account the Endurance left England 
three or four days before the declaration of war, stopped at Buenos 
' Aires for final preparations, and left that port October 26, 1914, for 
South Georgia. From that date until the 20th of May, 1916, Shackel- 
ton and his party were out of touch with the civilized world and 
knew nothing of the great events that were occurring in Europe and 
elsewhere. Disaster attended both branches of the expedition. 
The Aurora succeeded in making a landing on the shore of Ross Sea, 
but, caught in the ice packs, the vessel drifted northward and out to 
sea for hundreds of miles, leaving a part of the crew but scantily 
provisioned on the shore. Carried on by the drifting ice it was 
impossible to return, and after narrowly escaping being crushed the 
vessel finally reached some of the islands near New Zealand in a 
much damaged but still floating condition. No word had been 
received of the party left behind until the recent return of the expe- 
dition which had been sent to their rescue. As to the fate of the 
Endurance the following account is taken from Shackelton’s own 
version, minor details being omitted: 

On the 8th of December, 1914, we left South Georgia. Two days after we entered 
the ice and from that date onwards until April of this year we were always surrounded 
by the ice. When the ship was frozen in, we drifted in a southerly direction until 
we reached 77°; then we drifted west, and finally north. Whilst we were in the ice 
at the beginning of June I saw that sooner or later we would be involved in this ice 
pressure, so all the sledging stores were got up on deck, and we prepared the dogs and 
started exercising them, so if any disaster pores to the ship we might eventually 
get away and make the journey. 

The sun disappeared at the beginning of April and did not return until the begin- 
ning of August, so we had a long night. * * * Winter passed in the usual way 
that winter does in the South Polar regions. The weather was neither very bad nor 
very fine. The lowest temperature was only 35° below zero (F.); other times on other 
expeditions I have seen it 77° below. We had a gramophone of course and we had 
everything in the way of luxuries. We took these stores out of the hold of the ship 
and put up our own hut and every day nearly lived down in the “ Ritz Hotel,’’ as we 
called it. 

From August onwards the ship was constantly subject to the ice 
pressures, and time after time the party thought she would burst as 
the great waves came along, but she held out until October 15, and 
the explorer continues: 

There on the 15th of October we were suddenly thrown out on to the ice, and our 
rudder was split and the sternpost damaged. The ship began to leak. We put on 
steam on the main pumps and used all the hand pumps day and night from the 15th 
of October until the 27th, when the end came. Under the terrific pressure the ship’s 
decks buckled up, her sides bent, spars of ice were driven through her, and we saw 
that it was all over with our little ship. All the stores and provisions had been put 
on the ice, as also the dogs and boats, and then, when the ship was finished, we were 
encamped on floating ice 346 miles from the nearest land, and a very doubtful prospect 
of getting there. 





Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. Photo by Frank Hurley. 
SHACKELTON’S SHIP SINKING IN THE SEA OF ICE. 


For nearly three months the stout little ship withstood the terrific pressure of the enveloping ice, but 
finally, on the 27th day of October, the end came. According to Shackelton’s account: ‘‘ Under the 
terrific pressure the ship’s deck buckled up, her sides bent, spars of ice were driven through, and we 
saw that it was all over with our little ship. All the stores and provisions had been put on the ice, 
as also the dogs and boats, and then, when the ship was finished, we were encamped on floating ice 346 
miles from the nearest land, and a very doubtful prospect of ever getting there.” As the pressure which 
had thrown the ship high on the ice was gradually released, the crushed vessel sank slowly into the 
great ice crack. It was just as the ice was closing over the ship, breaking off her masts and spars, that 
Frank Hurley, photographer of the expedition, took his last snapshot of the doomed vessel 
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Ineffectual attempts were made to cross over the pack ice. Provi- 
sions were beginning to run low, so the dogs were killed for food. 
The ice floes on which they camped would break up and compel 
them to make new camps on other floating blocks of ice, until finally 
they had to take to their three boats. Desperately they fought 
against the stormy seas and drifting ice, and after great hardships 
succeeded in reaching the barren, ice-covered bit of land, known as 
Elephant Island, on April 17, 1916. After a week, realizing that 
food was running very low, it was determined to make a desperate 
attempt to secure help. Shackelton, with five of his men, set out 
in the largest boat to attempt to reach inhabited land, leaving the 
other 22 in an improvised shelter, a cave cut out of the solid ice cliff. 
Notwithstanding severe storms and constant battles with the floating 
ice, the little party finally reached the uninhabited west coast of 
South Georgia on May 10. Shackelton, with two companions, 
marched for 36 hours across the mountains of snow and ice and 
reached the Stromness whaling station on May 20. 

The Norwegian whalers rendered all the assistance they could. 
The three men left on the west side of the island were sent for, and 
the best whaling boat was placed at Shackelton’s disposal to attempt 
a rescue of the 22 men left on Elephant Island. The whaleboat was 
unable to make headway against the packed ice, and the explorer 
was compelled to give up the attempt and steered for the Falkland 
Islands with the hope of obtaining a larger vessel. Getting in touch 
with the British Admiralty, they secured the aid of the Uruguayan 
Government, which sent the fine new vessel of the bureau of fisheries 
to the rescue. This vessel picked up Shackelton at the Falklands 
and made a desperate attempt to reach Elephant Island, but the 
tremendous ice packs barred the way. The second attempt having 
failed, Shackelton at length reached Punta Arenas. Here he inter- 
ested the Chilean Government. The stout Yelcho, a cutter of the 
Chilean Navy, was placed at his disposal to tow a little schooner 
to the rescue, and a third attempt was made to reach Elephant 
Island, but again the ice blocked the way. Once more Shackelton 
appealed to the Chilean Government, and once more the Yelcho 
made the attempt, and this time with success. Elephant Island 
was reached and the 22 men found alive and comparatively well, 
with the exception of one, who was in a precarious condition, but 
who subsequently recovered. The Yelcho, commanded by Coman- 
dante Pardo, reached Punta Arenas with her thankful party on 
September 4, 1916, where a great crowd of people met the rescued 
men and their heroic leader, whose pluck and energy had finally 
saved them. From Punta Arenas, Shackelton went with his party 
to Valparaiso and thence to Santiago, in both of which cities the 
explorers were met with the greatest enthusiasm and lavish hospi- 
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tality. On February 5, news was received from New Zealand 
advising that of the men left on the shore of Ross Sea, only seven 
had been saved, for three had perished, including Capt. McIntosh 
and a companion who lost their lives in a blizzard while attempting 
to reach Cape Evans. 


The Prehistoric Pre-Inca Menhir of Tucuman, Argentina, in the 
current number of the Spanish edition of the BULLETIN, is an account 
of a pre-Incaic relic of great interest which was recently removed 
from its ancient site to the new city parkin Tucuman. The following 
is an English translation of the original Spanish version: 


In the strict sense of the word, megaliths or monumental stones set up away from 
their natural location and more or less wrought by the hand of man and whose placing 
antedates the earliest historic records, are not often found in South America and con- 
sequently not in Argentina. 

In this latter country from the extreme north to the southern end of Patagonia, and 
particularly in Patagonia, frequently there are found drawings and pictures, but these 
have been traced upon recks that have not changed their original position, smooth 
ones naturally, and where the hand of man might with facility operate. This class 
of rudely historied stones present an ethnological interest but to prehistoric archeology 
are difficult, since the survivors of the indigenous races now living amuse themselves 
in much the same way. 

The megaliths of Argentina, although much scattered and rare, are found in the 
northern part of tae Republic and are superior to similar European menhirs not alone 
in being stones worked and prepared smoothly, but also in having the picturing 
deeply cut. 

In the elevated Tafi valley of the State of Tucaman which is a true plateau covered 
with humus and sedimentary earths and consequently lacking in rock formations, 
there are several menhirs among which the most important, both in weight and size, 
is that which is shown in the picture on page 215. This stone weighs over 2 tons and 
is 2.35 meters (7 feet 8} inches) in height. 

In past years many archeologists examined this stone, among others Bruch and 
Ambrosetti. From all the studies made it appears to be demonstrated that this stone, 
wrought and transported to this elevated spot by a race now entirely disappeared, is 
almost surely prior to the Inca civilization, which, from the writings of the earliest 
colonial writers, and, above all, from those of the Spanish Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, 
may be considered as a well-defined historic epoch, the only doubt being as to the year 
from which this civilization may be said to have first begun. If it be certain, as 
appears to be shown by many considerations, that this menhir is anterior to the Inca 
epoch, it is likewise true that the sculptured drawings, although rude, resemble 
those seen on the temples, houses, and other structures of ancient Cuzco. It may be, 
therefore, that Garcilaso de la Vega was right when he says that the Incas, on invad- 
ing and conquering the countries which afterwards were possessed by them for so 
many centuries, improved the customs and perfected the existing art of government. 
This arose from two fundamental motives shown in their mild and persuasive methods 
of conquest and the related actions, fundamental in their character, which consisted 
not. in a radical change, like the Spaniards who supplanted them, but in a species of 
betterment based upon things already existing. 

The adoration of the sun was, notwithstanding other minor idolatrous cults, the 
essential creed of all the territory dominated by the Incas, as is shown by the menhir, 
with its vague anthropomorphitic indication of a face surrounded by rays, which at 
present is very worn. So it was taught to the Incas that they alone could claim to 
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THE PREHISTORIC MENHIR. 


Conveyed from the high plateau of Tafi in the Argentine Andes, where it was first found, it is here shown 
as being set up in Centennial Park ,Tucuman ,Argentina. 





IN CENTENNIAL PARK, TUCUMAN. 


The upper picture shows the menhir of Tafi as placed and serving as a gigantic sun dial. The hours of 
the day are marked by the shadow of the monolith falling on numbered colored stones placed on the 
ground. ‘The lower picture shows one of the majestic pacard& trees, of which the Centennial Park of 
Tucuman contains a number. 
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be sent by and to be sons of the sun, and it was therefore easy to persuade their sub- 
jects, as well as themselves, in whom was deeply seated this cult, that this was true. 
It was with this emblem and this title that they made their conquering progress, 
reserving for themselves and the priests of their religion that other and more profound 
idea of the Pachamac ‘‘the being who animates the universe,” and therefore rules 
and directs the sun. 

On July 9, 1916, occurred the centennial of the Argentine anata of independ- 
ence made in Ane city of Tucuman, which happening was celebrated in Tucumdn 
with great festivities. The governor of the State, Dr. Ernesto E. Padilla, a distin- 
guished statesman, who, to his devotion to great ideas of progress, joins a love for 
antiquity and nature, has laid out within the city a great park, to be called ‘The 
Centennial,’’ and in which, as a permanent exposition, there will be a model farm- 
house, a botanic garden with specimens of the native flora of the State, to be called 
the “‘Garden of the Republic,” and a modern sugar-making plant. Between and 
among all these are interspersed trees, centuries old, which, in the quechua lan- 
guage, are called pacaras (Hnterolobium timborna Matt.). 

As an ancient symbol of the province of Tucuman the governor has caused to be 
placed in the park the menhw of Tafi, whose transport from the place where found 
to the city park down mountain slopes without roads and covered with forests, rep- 
resents a notable work of perseverance and good will. 

Here the menhir will have in its new location as a background the mountain range 
of Aconquija and nearby the giant cactus in form of a candelabrum, the most marked 
vegetation of the high valley. The menhir has been placed facing eastward, mark- 
ing the hours of the day with its shadow over the different colored stones covering 
the ground. This may suggest the idea that in a certain sense the menhir is here 
consecrated anew to the sun cult. 

The menhir, symbol of the first beginnings of civilization in the province of Tucu- 
man, occupies in spite of its rude figure the post of honor, the most ancient work of 
that lone and splendid series of works and services tested upon the country by the 
city which merited from the patriots of 1816 the title of ‘very worthy.” 
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RECEPTION OF THE MINISTER FROM ECUADOR. 


N February 16, 1917, President Woodrow Wilson officially 
received Sr. Dr. Rafael H. Elizalde as the duly accredited 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Ecuador to the United States. The reception 

took place at the White House. 

On presenting his credentials, Dr. Elizalde, spoke as follows: 

Excetitency: The Government of Ecuador has conferred upon 
me the highest honor and favor in naming me its envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary near your excellency’s Govern- 
ment. I desire to be worthy of this and to dedicate all my forces 
to the faithful compliance with the duties of my mission, keeping 
always before me the ideals of order, justice, and right, which com- 
prise the aspirations of my Government and which, happily, coin- 
cide with those which your excellency has uttered in solemn phrases 
which the present has heard and which the future will record in the 
most brilliant paper of history. 

I feel confident that with such community of ideals there will be 
an irresistible force in the wish of both of our Governments to bring 
to a solution possible eventualities in connection with reciprocal 
interests, and I place all my hopes in this wish as well as in the 
benevolent disposition of your excellency for the better accomplish- 
ment of my mission to the Government of the most powerful and 
most prosperous sister Republic of the continent of Columbus. 

I place in the hands of your excellency the letter of recall of my 
honorable predecessor, the credentials of the mission with which 
I have been favored, and express the most cordial wishes for the 
happiness of the people of the United States, once more intrusted 
to your unquestionable ability, and for your personal happiness. 

In response, the President said: 

Mr. MrintsteEr: It affords me pleasure to receive from your hands 
the autograph letter by which his excellency the President of Ecuador 
accredits you as the envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the Government of that Republic near the Government of the 
United States of America, and to recognize you in that high capacity. 
I also accept from you the letter recalling your predecessor, whose 
stay among us is agreeably remembered. 

I warmly approve the high aspirations and ideals of order and 
justice which you so honorably set up as your guide in the performance 
of the duties of the high mission intrusted to you. On my part I 
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gladly pledge to you my earnest cooperation in all that tends to 
advance the valued friendly relations and happy intercourse between 
the two Governments and peoples. With such an accord of purpose 
I can not doubt that any questions that may hereafter arise affecting 
the common interests of the two countries will be dealt with in an 
enlightened manner satisfactory to both Governments. 

In welcoming you to this capital and expressing the hope that you 
will find your sojourn in the United States most agreeable, I ask you 
to be so good as to convey to his excellency the President of Ecuador 
my cordial wishes for his personal happiness and the contmued pros- 
perity of his country, as well as to accept for yourself the assurance of 
my best wishes. 


DR. VICTOR SANJINES HONORED BY THE PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The Pan American Society of the United States gave a luncheon 
in honor of Dr. Victor Sanjines, lately minister of foreign relations 
of Bolivia, at the Lawyers Club, New York, February 21. Dr. San- 
jines is one of the distinguished statesmen of his country. He held 
the portfolio of international relations until recently, when on 
account of his health he was obliged to retire and seek rest and 
recuperation in this country. 

Hon. John Bassett Moore, president of the society, who presided 
at the luncheon, spoke briefly of the friendly relations which have 
always existed between Bolivia and the United States. Referring 
to the guest of honor, Mr. Moore said that Dr. Sanjines was in the 
same class of statesmen as Bolivia’s representative in Washington, to 
whom we often refer as ‘‘a grand old man,” Dr. Ignacio Calderon. 

The response of Dr. Sanjines, given in Spanish, was well received. 
He referred to the financial conference and the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress held in Washington and to such visits as that 
of Hon. Theodore Burton to Bolivia as means by which friendly 
relations are furthered. He paid high tribute to the work of Secretary 
Lansing and expressed his approbation of the Monroe Doctrine as 
conceived by President Wilson. 

Mr. John Barrett, director general of the Pan American Union 
who spoke briefly, said that it is a fatal weakness to believe that 
Pan Americanism is dependent upon propaganda by the people 
of the United States—the cooperation of representative statesmen 
of all the Republics is necessary, and expressed appreciation for the 
cooperation which representative men of Bolivia like the distinguished 
guest gave to the movement. 

Among those present were: John G. Agar, Wing B. Allen, Harold 
G. Aron, Antonio Lazo Arriaga, Adolfo Ballivian, consul general of 
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Bolivia, Harry Erwin Bard, John Barrett, John Bolinger, Eugene 
W. Bolles, M. Bouvier, C. S. Burton, David Cook, John Franklin 
Crowell, Wm. Curtis Demorest, Claude B. Doré, Phanor J. Eder, 
F. W. Ellsworth, Percival Farquhar, Henry B. Fernald, D. F. Fleisch- 
man, Emil Fleischman, Joseph P. Grace, Leopold Grahame, Ramon 
Guiteras, E. C. Hills, Henry Leigh Hunt, D. S. Iglehart, Henry L. 
Jones, John R. MacArthur, Severo Mallet-Prevost, Robert W. Martin, 
Eliot G. Mears, John Bassett Moore, Robert C. Morris, C. E. Pope, 
Roland B. Randolph, Julio Rendon, Victor A. Rendon, C. A. Roberts, 
George Roberts, Charles H. Sanford, Victor Sanjines, J. Louis Schaefer, 
Lawrence Shearman, Ernesto Simondetti, Pemberton Smith, R. A.C. 
Smith, C. W. Sutton, Rafael Taborga, Ralph E. Towle, Ernest H. 
Wands, Cabot Ward, C. J. Warren, Cyrus F. Wicker, D. Willington. 


DR. HELIO LOBO’S ADDRESS. 


The brief visit of Dr. Helio Lobo, Secretary of the President of 
Brazil, to the United States was notable for the address which he 
delivered at Columbia University on January 17 and repeated at Har- 
vard University on the 22d of the same month. Dr. Lobo was granted 
three months’ leave by the president in order to respond to the invita- 
tion of the two universities, and returned to Brazil by way of Europe 
on January 26. Intheshort period of his stay in the United States he 
was heard on the two mentioned occasions and prior thereto briefly 
at a luncheon given in his honor by the Pan-American Society of the 
United States in New York on January 16. 

The subject of Dr. Lobo’s address was ‘‘A Traditional Friendship.” 
The sense in which the distinguished Brazilian uses the phrase, as 
applicable to the relations existing between his country and the 
United States for the last 100 years and more, is quite distinct from . 
the diplomatic use of the words ‘‘traditional friendship.” The 
friendship he has in mind and so well presents through the historical 
references in his address is one in reality and, as he shows, replete 
with manifestations of good will and kindness. 

Dr. Lobo shows that the first diplomatic connection made by 
Brazil after its declaration of independence on September 7, 1822, 
was with the United States. A decree appomting Senhor Luiz Moin- 
tinho Lima Alves e Silva as chargé d’affaires in the United States was 
promulgated on August 12,1822. This decree preceded by nearly a 
month the actual declaration of independence. Senhor Mointinho 
was unable to take up the duties of chargé d’affaires, so on January 
21, 1824, the Emperor appointed José Sylvestre Rebello as a sub- 
stitute. Senhor Rebello arrived in Washington on April 3, 1824, 
during the presidency of James Monroe and just four months and a 





SENOR DR. RAFAEL HECTOR ELIZALDE, ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY OF ECUADOR TO THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


Dr. Rafael Hector Elizalde, recently appointed minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary of the 
Republic of Ecuador to the United States and Cuba, was born in Guayaquil, Ecuador, May 31, 1878. 
He was educated at the National College of San Vicente, and subsequently studied law, being admit- 
ted to practice in 1895. Headvanced rapidly in his profession, becoming a member of the Superior Court 
of Justice of Guayas and later abogado procurador municipal of Guayaquil. In 1902 he received the 
appointment of first secretary of Legation of Ecuador in Chile; and in 1904 was transferred to the same 
post in Brazil. In the same year he was promoted to the position of chargé d’affaires and then minister 
of Ecuador to Chile. He was also his country’s delegate to the First Pan American Scientific Congress 
held in Chile in 1908. From May, 1914, to September, 1916, he held the high office of minister of foreign 
affairs in the Ecuadorean cabinet. He comes of distinguished ancestry, his grandfather, Gen. Don 
Antonio Elizalde, having been one of the great political and military leaders of his country, while his 
father, the eminent writer and journalist, Don Juan Elizalde Pareja, was the founder of the well-known 
paper, La Nacion, and is the dean of Ecuadorean journalism. 
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day after the announcement by President Monroe of his famous 
doctrine in a message to Congress. Dr. Lobo says: 


We_know {how the declaration of Monroe was proclaimed and in the midst of what 
circumstances it arose. It was a declaration against colonization and against the 
spirit of conquest; our continent owes to it the integral sovereignty in which it has 
existed. ‘‘If this had not been the attitude of this great and powerful Nation over 
against Europe,’’ wrote the Baron de Rio Branco on November 18, 1906, ‘‘the weak 
countries of Spanish America, torn asunder by civil wars, impoverished by unscrupu- 
lous politicians, and by people whose occupation it is to wish to save their fatherland, 
would have been exposed to attack by the European powers and would have been the 
victims of their spirit of aggression.”’ 

Brazil was not slow to understand and to give due acknowledgment to the noble 
act of the President of the United States. Moreover, when she saw that her inde- 
pendence was threatened in the beginning, she turned toward the great nation of 
the north to seek support and defensive cooperation. : 

A few days after the promulgation of President Monroe’s declaration—that is, on 
January 31, 1824, the chargé d’affaires of Brazil at Washington received instructions 
from the Imperial Government to sound the Government of the United States on 
the subject of forming an offensive and defensive league with the Empire, in con- 
sideration of its being a-part of the American Continent. 


It was at this time that Brazil, under the rule of the young Em- 
peror Dom Pedro I, found itself menaced by Portugal, the mother 
country. In the opinion of Henry Clay, Secretary of State under 
President John Q. Adams, who succeeded Monroe, and of President 
Adams himself, there seemed no probability that Portugal would sue- 
ceed in securing help from any of the countries of the Holy Alliance 
in order to reestablish itself in Brazil. 

The note of Mr. Clay of April 16, 1825, addressed to the Brazilian 
chargé d’affaires states that the President of the United States— 


adheres to the principles of his predecessor, particularly with respect to the terms 
in which they were formulated in his message of December 2, 1823, to the Con- 
egress of the United States. With regard to our first proposition, however, not the 
slightest probability was manifest that Portugal would succeed in obtaining aid 
from the other powers to repossess herself of Brazil; and there seems to be therefore 
no occasion for drawing up a convention in view of this improbable event. On the 
the contrary, the President beholds with pleasure the clear indications of an early 
peace between Portugal and Brazil on the basis of Brazilian independence, which 
the Government of the United States was the first to recognize. 

Furthermore, I have the satisfaction to authorize you to communicate to your 
Government that the decision of the President is not due to any diminution of that 
interest which the United States has constantly shown in the establishment of the 
independence of Brazil. It is but the result of the fact that there existed no cir- 
cumstances which justified the signing of such a convention. If in the course of events 
it should chance that European powers should manifest an intention to attack the 
the independence of American States, the President could consider that new state of 
things, should the case occur, and he would give it all the attention which its impor- 
tance deserved. 


At the instigation of Mr. Clay, somewhat later, a treaty of friend- 


ship, navigation, and commerce was signed between the United 
States and Brazil, December 12, 1828. 





Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 


SR. DON LUIS ALBERTO CARBO, 
First Secretary of Legation of Ecuador at Washington, D. C. 


Before entering the diplomatic service Sr. Carbo served on a number of special 
official commissions. Born in Ecuador, he received his early schooling in 
New Jersey and later graduated from Columbia University. In 1901 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners of Ecuador to the Pan American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo; in 1904 he represented his country as delegate to the Inter- 
national Railway Congress at Washington. Returning to Ecuador he was 
associated with the plans and projects for the sanitary improvement of 
Guayaquil. In September, 1916, he was appointed first secretary of the 
legation of Ecuador in Washington, and in December became chargé 
daffaires in the absence of the minister, serving in that capacity until Feb- 
ruary 16,1917. Sr. Carbo is also the special commissioner of his Government 
in connection with the railway materials purchased by Ecuador in the 
United States. 
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In the opimion of Dr. Lobo the parallel, or perhaps it is better to 
say the identical, attitude taken by the United States and by Brazil 
in the matter of the rights of neutrals in the case of naval war is 
quite remarkable. Dr. Lobo says: 


It was the minister of Brazil, the Councilor Benevenuto Augusto de Magalhes 
Taques, who wrote in a memorable discussion, 1862, as follows: ‘‘The inconveniences 
which a naval war inevitably causes to neutrals are always many in number; for 
this reason the most humanitarian and liberal conception has always been that which 
has diminished as much as possible the obstacles in the way of neutral commerce. 
The part which the United States of America has taken in these discussions is a 
prominent one, as in like manner the constant effort which it has employed to have 
the wise law prevail. 

The abolition of the right to capture, above all, attracted from the first the keenest 
attention of the great Republic. It was again a Brazilian, the ambassador of Brazil 
at the Second International Peace Conference at The Hague, in 1907, who called 
attention to it. ‘‘From this point of view,” said the Councilor Ruy Barbosa, on 
June 29, 1907, ‘‘in reference to the condemnation of the right of capture, whether it 
be exercised by privateering or whether it be the prerogative of naval forces, noth- 
ing 1s more remarkable than the example of the United States, the wording of whose 
resolution, submitted to the peace conferences of 1889 and 1907, merely restated in 
a contemporary discussion what had been drawn forth from the cradle of the great 
Republic, when it was defending itself in 17838, in its negotiations with Great Britain; 
in 1785, in the treaty with Prussia; in 1823, in the plan of the convention with Rus- 
sia; in 1854, in the reply of Buchanan to Lord Clarendon with reference to the 
Crimean War; and from 1856 to 1858, in its refusal to accede to the declaration of the 
congress of Paris.”’ 

Brazil did not lag behind in this effort to guarantee the rights of neutrals. In the 
article which it signed, in its début as an independent nation, it well revealed its 
interest in favor of that cause. Not a single appeal has been made in behalf of 
neutrals which was not echoed by Brazil. Among many other acts one has remained 
memorable, because of the circumstances amid which it occurred, as it happened 
during a maliciously instigated war, and when a lively campaign was being con- 
ducted on the Continent against its institutions. I allude to the protest of Brazil 
against the bombardment of Valparaiso by the Spanish squadron of the Pacific. 


In referring to the treaty of friendship, navigation, and commerce 
of December 12, 1828, signed between Brazil and the United States, 
Dr. Lobo says: 


In the remarkable provisions of this treaty, which have never had occasion to be 
applied because of the harmony and friendship that have always existed between 
the United States and Brazil, can easily be discerned the origin of a convention 
which, under the name of the Bryan treaty, was destined, some two years ago, to 
draw more closely together the two countries. As this treaty, like the treaties which 
the United States has concluded with the other nations, is of recent date, it would 
be needless to indicate its object or its noble significance. It only need be said 
that by virtue of this treaty Brazil and the United States have agreed to submit “‘to 
the consideration of a permanent commission, charged with investigation, all diffi- 
culties of an international character which may arise between the two nations, and 
which can not be directly decided by diplomatic agencies, or which do not come 
within the provisions of the arbitration convention in force between them; and they 
agree not to declare war against each other, nor to begin hostilities, before the result 
of this investigation shall have been presented. 
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THE FRENCH MONUMENT IN BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


One of the costliest and most artistic monuments of the Argentine capital is that which was presented 
to the nation by the French colony on the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of the Argentine 
revolution. The group on the pedestal represents Argentina and France with clasped hands, being 
guided by the spirit whose torch illuminates the path of their destiny leading to progress, prosperity, 
and abundance. The figures seated at the four corners of the base symbolize Science, Industry, Agri- 
culture, and the Arts, while the four tablets on the base itself represent scenes, carved in relief, from 
the Argentine and French revolutions. The monument is located on the beautiful Avenida de Alvear, 
close to the Paseo de la Recoleta, and is regarded as the most beautiful of the many works of art of this 
character to be found in the city. It is the work of the celebrated sculptor Peignot. 
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During the period of the Civil War in the United States one of the 
most consistent and perhaps the strongest upholder of the cause of 
the Union was Brazil. As showing the Brazilian attitude of mind 
toward the United States at this period Dr. Lobo quoted Senhor 
Tavares Bastos in his address in the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies 
on July 8, 1862, as follows: 


I am convinced that, from a political point of view, relations with the United 
States of North America are those most beneficial to Brazil. We must cultivate and 
develop them, above all, because after the present struggle there—glorious because 
it is a struggle between liberty and slavery, between progress and barbarism—a 
supreme role is reserved for the great Republic of Washington in the destinies of the 
world. I have no desire to lay stress upon the circumstances which link the com- 
merce of the two countries, on the close relations that exist between their agricul- 
tural methods and the moral and material constitution of their populations. 


As cementing and strengthening the bonds of friendship between 
the United States and Brazil, Dr. Lobo notes in particular two 
events. The designation of the Emperor of Brazil along with the 
King of Italy and the President of the Swiss Federation for the 
purpose of choosing three arbitrators, one from each of the countries 
named, who, together with one from the United States and one 
from Great Britain, were to form a court of arbitration in the Ala- 
bama claims case. This was under the treaty of May 8, 1871. The 
Emperor accepted the responsibility and designated as the Brazilian 
arbitrator, Baron d’Arinos, minister to Brussels. Baron d’Arinos 
served as president of the tribunal. The other event to which Dr. 
Lobo refers was that of the visit of the Emperor Dom Pedro II to 
the United States in 1876 at the time of the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. Of this visit Dr. Lobo says: 


The United States received its distinguished guest with the greatest demonstrations 
of friendship, and Dom Pedro II was confirmed in his ideas of this country. All 
those who were close to him have testified to his admiration for your men and insti- 
tutions. According to their testimony, we know how much your country amazed 
him and how often his thoughts returned to it afterwards. 

The Emperor was the head of a constitutiona! monarchy, one that could have 
given lessons in liberty to the most democratic government on earth. A great South 
American thinker has called the Brazil of the Empire the ‘‘Crowned Democracy.”’ 
This is why the magnanimous head of the Brazilian State felt so much at home 
among you. There is no opposition between the many stars of your flag, and the 
constellation of our Southern Cross. On the contrary, they are complementary. 
De Tocqueville would not have hesitated to write about Brazil what he wrote con- 
cerning the liberty and the institutions of the United States. 

There was, however, a man among you who won for himself the admiration of the 
Emperor—the immortal Lincoln. The Emperor learned that at a critical moment 
in the war of secession a project of mediation on the part of certain European nations 
had been laid before Lincoln, and that he had responded that the sole possible 
mediator would be Brazil. A man of heart, he realized that the great President 
personified the reaction of victorious liberty against slavery. Brazil also had suffered 
from slavery. 
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The proclamation of the Republic of Brazil in 1889 was sympa- 
thetically received in the United States. This sympathy was 
reechoed in Brazil toward the United States in the reception of the 
United States delegates and Secretary of State Elihu Root in Brazil 
during the meeting of the Third International Conference of 
American Republics. 

Dr. Lobo is the author of a number of works on economic and 
international law subjects. Among these may be mentioned the 
Brazilian-Bolivian Arbitral Tribunal, published in 1911; From 
Monroe to Rio Branco, 1912; Brazil, Beloved Land, 1913; Brazil 
and Its Principles of Neutrality, 1914; and At the Doors of War, 
1916. These works are published in Portuguese at Rio de Janeiro. 


RECEPTION TO LATIN-AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


One of the most interesting of recent occurrences bearing on Pan 
American relations was the dinner and reception in honor of repre- 
sentative men of letters of South and Central America, given February 
7, 1917, at the National Arts Club, New York. The hosts of the occa- 
sion were the members of the Jot Committee of the Literary Arts, 
an organization made up of officers of seven New York literary 
societies and other men and women representing the art and literature 
of the United States, among those participating upon this occasion 
being John G. Agar, president National Arts Club; Hamlin Garland, 
vice president Authors’ League of America; Ernest Peixotto, presi- 
dent MacDowell Club of New York; Ida M. Tarbell, president Pen 
and Brush Club; Franklin H. Giddings, president Authors’ Club; 
Edward J. Wheeler, president the Poetry Society of America; Prof. 
William M. Sloane, chancellor of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters; Mr. Augustus Thomas, president National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. The committee, of which Mr. Hamlin Garland is presi- 
dent and Mr. Edward J. Wheeler secretary, was organized last fall 
for the purpose of serving as a committee of reception to welcome 
distinguished literary men from abroad. 

The address of welcome was made by Mr. John G. Agar of the 
National Arts Club, who also introduced Mr. Hamlin Garland, who 
presided. Among the notable addresses at the dinner may be men- 
tioned the following: Prof. Wiliam M. Sloane on ‘‘Literary Pan 
Americanism ;’’ Augustus Thomas, ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine in Poetry;” 
Kermit Roosevelt, ‘‘Conditions of Authorship in South America;”’ 
Ernest Peixotto, ‘‘An Artist’s Impressions of South America;”’ Dr. 
Coester, ‘‘The Modernistic Movement in South America;’’? Miss 
Lilhan Elwyn Elbott, F. R.G.S., ‘‘The Poets of Brazil;” Prof. S. de la 
Selva, of Nicaragua, ‘‘The Literary Fellowship of Pan Americans;”’ 
Mr. Thomas Walsh, a reading of some poems of Ruben Dario; and 
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MEDAL STRUCK IN COMMEMORATION OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 


SARY OF THE BANK OF THE ARGENTINE NATION (BANCO DE LA NACION 
ARGENTINA). 


This institution opened its doors to the public on December 1, 1891, in accordance with a bill 
sanctioned by Congress October 15, 1891. After a quarter of a century of active operations, 
during which period it has participated in nearly all the great financial and economic move- 
ments of the country, it stands out to-day as one of the important forces of the nation, exerting 
its influence in favor of honest commerce, intelligent labor, and the development of great busi- 
ness and agricultural enterprises. The story ofits start and present financial condition is not 
without interest. At the time of commencing business, the entire capital of the bank con- 
sisted of a bond for $50,000,000 (Argentine paper currency) which it had delivered to the Caja 
de Conversion in guarantee of the funds which that organization was to advance it for working 
capital. Its assets, therefore, were substantially a debt. To-day, however, the financial 
statement shows that the bank has in actual cash $128,000,000 (Argentine paper currency), 
$14,565,407.14 gold in the reserve fund, free from all liabilities, and in addition it has at its dis- 
posal the $30,000,000 gold of the conversion fund, although this sum is only available for foreign 
bill transactions or rediscount operations. At the close of 1916 the Banco de la Nacién Argen- 
tina had 176 branches distributed throughout the entire country. Of this number, 16 were 
situated in the federal district and 160 in the provinces. 








Photograph by W, V. Alford. 


AN AMATE TREE IN SALVADOR. 


The Amate, a species of tree found in Salvador, is chiefly notable because of its grotesquely formed inter - 
locking limbs. The gnarled and twisted character of the wood precludes its extensive use for com- 
sein! PUEpOSeS: The plentiful foliage, however, makes the tree useful for ornamental purposes and 
for shade. 
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brief addresses by various distmguished Latm American guests. 
The following resolution was passed by the committee members and 
their guests: . 

Whereas it is the conviction of this meeting that the countries of North America, 
South America, and Central America would greatly benefit from a broader knowledge 
and a juster appreciation of the literary and artistic achievements of one another, and 
that a clearer view of the ideals which inspire their intellectual life and the conditions 
that underlie their creative work, is highly desirable; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee of the Literary Arts be hereby urged to enter 
into correspondence with societies devoted to literature and art in all the Latin Repub- 
lics-of the New World to the end that a permanent literary Pan American Union of 
such bodies may be formed for the purpose of securing a readier interchange of thought, 
a better understanding of differing art ideals, and a wider appreciation of the best 
products of the writers and artists of the Western Hemisphere. 


PUBLIC TESTIMONIAL TO BISHOP WILLIAM T. RUSSELL. 


A mass meeting of the friends and admirers of Mer. William T. 
Russell, recently elevated to the bishopric of Charleston, has been 
called by a number of representative citizens of Washington for the 
purpose of giving public expression to the high esteem in which 
the eminent divine is held by the people of this community and 
as a recognition of the splendid work he has done for it during his 
nine years of residence in the National Capital. A citizens’ com- 
mittee has been appointed, charged with the duty of arranging a 
suitable program for the occasion and to collect funds for the pur- 
chase of a fitting souvenir to be presented to the bishop. Prominent 
officials of the Government, members of the Latin American diplo- 
matic corps, and other distinguished men will be invited to deliver 
addresses and to participate in this demonstration of appreciation 
and good will. Present plans are for the meeting to be held at 
Poli’s Theater, March 18, 1917, at 3 p. m. 





REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 


The BuLLETINn has just received a copy of H. R. Document No. 
1788, containing the report of the United States section of the Inter- 
national High Commission. The report covers the activities of the 
commission from the time of its organization as a result of the rec- 
ommendation of the First Pan American Financial Conference, held 
in Washington during May, 1915, to the present. Of special interest 
is the detailed report of the work of the conference of the commission 
held during April, 1916, at Buenos Aires, Argentina. A limited 
number of copies of the report will be available for distribution 
among those specially interested and the Pan American Union will 
be glad to send such free of charge to readers of the BuLLETIN who 
may apply for them. 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


SCULPTOR BARNARD MODELING THE HEAD OF LINCOLN. 
A new presentment of Abraham Lincoln in bronze has 


y of Cincinnati, Ohio, by Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft, is of 
etween three and four tons and is valued at $100,000. The 
d to have startled the public at first, but it was Mr. Barnard’s 
a to have the sculptured fac 


ust been completed by the sculptor, George Gray 


rve all the rugged lines of the homely but grandly molded fea- 


tures of the man who was, aft nington, the greatest of all the presidents of the United States. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE. 


The BuULLETIN’s attention has been called to an editorial appearing 
in the New Orleans Item, which states that the Association of Com- 
merce of that city has just completed a successful campaign for 
additional members and for a general revival of interest and activity. 
The membership of the body has been increased to 4,100 and new 
life and energy has been instilled. The commercial interests of 
New Orleans are peculiarly Pan American in scope and character. 
Its advantageous location and well-established fame as a great 
seaport, making it preeminent as a shipping and receiving center 
for that vast region bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea, lend an international interest to its commercial progress. 
The BuLietrn therefore tenders its congratulations to the Associa- 
tion of Commerce as well as to the city of New Orleans, for in this 
renewed activity of a great commercial body may be seen another 
potent influence toward developing peace, friendship, and commerce 
between the countries of the Americas. 


THE INTER-AMERICA—-A NEW MAGAZINE. 


At the instance of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
a new magazine, covering a unique and original field, has been estab- 
lished. It is published by Doubleday, Page & Co., of New York, 
and its purpose is specifically set out in the following announcement: 


Inter-America is the name of a new magazine to appear monthly for circulation in 
the American Republics, with a view to advancing the community of interest on 
the part of the reading public in those countries. Hitherto the barrier of language 
has hindered the free interchange of current ideas between those Americans whose 
language is Spanish or Portuguese and those Americans whose language is English. 
Inter-America aims to aid in overcoming this obstacle by means of translation. It 
will bring to its readers in each issue some of the more significant and instructive con- 
tributions to current literature translated either from Spanish or Portuguese into 
English or from English into Spanish. Beginning with the issue for January, 1917, 
each alternate number will contain Spanish translations of selections from the con- 
temporary periodical literature in the United States for circulation in those American 
Republics where Spanish or Portuguese is the ruling language. Similarly, beginning 
with the issue for August, 1917, each alternate number will contain English transla- 
tions of selections from the contemporary periodical literature on the other American 
Republics, originally printed in Spanish or Portuguese, for circulation in the United 
States. Inter-America will thus serve as an organ of intellectual exchange between 
Americans of diverse speech. 


It will thus be seen that the magazine will cover a very broad field 
and will be a valuable medium through which the best thought of 
prominent Latin American writers will be made available to imter- 
ested readers in the United States, while conversely the Latin Ameri- 
cans will be given the opportunity to read in translated form what 
their North American literary brethren have to say. The BULLETIN 
cordially welcomes the Inter-America into the Pan American field 
and wishes it the greatest measure of success. 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 
MAKING STARCH IN HONDURAS. 


The starch generally used in Honduras is obtained from the casava plant, orfrom the yuca, a larger species 
ofthesame genus. The peeled roots are scraped or grated sufficiently fine to break the cell walls and 
so liberate the starch, which is separated from the fiber by placing the latter in long, cylindrical bags 
called “‘culebras,” which are woven or plaited by the women from the fibers of another plant. The 
contents of the slender bags are twisted and squeezed by wringing until all the glutinous substance has 
been expressed. This is then mixed with water and boiled toa proper consistency, and when the liquid 
has been evaporated the residue is a clear and pearly starch, equal to the best produced from potatoes. 
Another product of the casava is tapioca, which is made in the same way, except that the wet starch 
is placed on hot iron plates, which causes the grains to gelatinize and adhere together in umps. 
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COURSES IN TROPICAL FORESTRY AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The BuLietin has recently received a pamphlet from Yale Uni- 

versity in which is briefly outlined the plan for the addition of courses 
in tropical forestry to the regular curriculum heretofore provided in 
the school of forestry. The work proposed falls under two heads: 
(1) Instruction; (2) investigation. Hach of these headings has been 
divided into three different branches, as follows: (a) Tropical silvi- 
culture and dendrology; (6) the technical properties and uses of trop- 
ical woods; (c) trade information and methods of forest utilization. 
To carry on this work several experts, who have had years of expe- 
‘rience in forestal work in tropical countries and who have made 
scientific studies of the timber resources of such sections, have been 
added to the faculty. To those who have given any thought to the 
rapidly decreasing timber resources of the world the importance of 
such courses of instruction is evident. There are still vast areas of 
forests in the tropical regions of the world which may be made sub- 
servient to the use of man; but a scientific exploitation with a mini- 
mum of waste and intelligent conservation of their resources is im- 
perative. The organization of special courses, such as those adopted 
at Yale, will afford the means whereby students may receive the 
necessary technical training to enable them to direct such exploita- 
tion and to conserve the valuable woods. The forestal region of the 
great Amazon Basin of Brazil, for instance, is estimated to contain 
no less than 1,600,000 square miles. Vast quantities of hard, medium 
hard, and soft woods are to be found there, and if judiciously and 
scientifically exploited these forests alone may supply the world with 
valuable timber for many years to come. On the other hand, these 
great areas can be denuded and their vast resources wasted, as have 
been those of the temperate zone, and it may be only a matter of a cen- 
tury when the world will be threatened with a wood famine, in addi- 
tion to adverse climatic changes incident to forest destruction. As 
aptly stated in the Yale pamphlet, ‘‘What is needed is public appre- 
ciation of the value of the undeveloped forest resources and of the 
possibility of making them a permanent asset. This can be brought 
about by expert foresters who will not only direct operations in the 
woods, but also arouse the public to the need of forest conservation 
and assist in the formulating of a proper forest policy and in the 
enactment and enforcement of suitable legislation.”” And to have 
such expert foresters it will be necessary for the great institutions of 
learning of the Americas to offer special traming such as is being 
provided at Yale. 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES TEACHING SPANISH. 


The importance of the Spanish language is finally being recognized 
in English institutions of learning, as well as in those of the United 
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States. A recent communication to the editor of the BULLETIN 
conveys the information that a chair of Spanish has been established 
at London University and another at Leeds University. It seems 
that the establishment of these chairs was made possible largely 
through the generosity of Lord Cowdray, who gave £10,000 toward 
the endowment of the one at Leeds and £5,000 toward the comple- 
tion of the fund for the one at London. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS STUDYING LATIN AMERICA. 


Among the various means of arousing general interest in important 
subjects and disseminating information throughout a community 
in regard thereto there is perhaps none that is more efficient than to 
have a club of intelligent women take up the matter. The women’s 
clubs of the United States have done more toward raising the stand- 
ard of culture, refinement, and general intelligence of civic communi- 
ties than has any other agency. They have also done more toward 
civic improvement of social conditions, educational matters, sanitary 
measures, and many other matters pertaining to the uplift of com- 
munities than have any other organizations. The leading club women 
are also invariably the leaders in the social and home life of the towns 
and cities where such clubs exist, and are the mothers, wives, and 
sisters of the active and influential men of such communities. Matters 
which interest such women sufficiently to become subjects of serious 
study naturally are brought to the attention of the leading men, and 
the interest spreads from the woman’s club to the best homes and 
from such homes throughout the entire community. It is because 
the BULLETIN appreciates the potent influence of such organizations 
that it so often expresses gratification at the widespread interest 
shown by the women’s clubs in Pan American affairs generally and 
in the study of Latin America particularly. Hundreds of such clubs 
have, during the last three or four years, taken up the study of the 
histories, customs, literature, economic and commercial development, 
and general progress of the various countries comprising the Pan 
American Union, and as a result such information is being dissemi- 
nated throughout every section of the United States. In this con- 
nection one of the best programs for such study that has been brought 
to the attention of the BULLETIN is embodied in the 1916-17 yearbook 
of the Valparaiso (Indiana) Woman’s Club. It is comprehensive 
in scope, covering the most interesting phases of the history, litera- 
ture, and general development of the countries of South America, 
and is admirably arranged. The general plan of study is excellent 
and might well serve as a model for other clubs to follow in arranging 
their programs for similar courses. 





REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO FEBRUARY 15, 1917.! 














LETS) CO PUETOVARTCLAY Bs ea eee eel SN ea ae Se em oy cS ee 
Spaperaty licenses for American automobile salesmen... .- 


aie of diamond mining 


Amendments to Brazilian import tariff, effective Jan. 1, 1917..-. 








Renewal of Brazilian preferential import tariff duties on certain |...do_--..- 


American goods. 
Hehe CAbMelqUeStION..- 2250.2). asses osama sae os 2 see ecee oss ece 
Paper pulp possibilities of Brazil 
Budget law of Brazil, 1917 


Under the preferential, sterilized milk not condensed milk.....-.}.- 


HAIOSIMEM SSATP IES ie eee Soo 4 ete de eee ois ose ssisececcciec sees 
New rules for invoices to Brazil 


COLOMBIA, 


Floods on Magdalena and Cauca Rivers 


Increase in import duties 


Law to establish meteorological stations. .....-......------------ 
Law relative to importation of cattle of pure-bred stock.......-- 





Jan. 4 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 8 
SGOLo2 55 
Jan. 9 
BRC Kye see 
1916. 
Noy. 28 
Dec. 20 
1917. 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 19 








Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1916. 
Real estate owners, as shown by census.....--.-..-------------- Noy. 15 wiley Dawson, jr., consul, 
osario. 
Foreign investors and Argentine Public Works.-............----- eae Osean Do. 
Abrogation of customs decree regarding time allowed for correct- | Nov. 24 | W. Henry Robertson, consul 
ing customs-entry declarations. general, Buenos Aires. 
Tariff classification of cotton fabric with wool........-..-------- Novy. 28 Do. 
Agreement to limit output of quebracho extract...............--|--- do... es Dawson, jr., consul, 
ona 
STONE? O1 SURG 2 ooo o- Seca et ooo Sser See EER Ere Cer cHee se See asedoriie: 
Sanitary works in Buenos Aires........:.---.------------------- Nov. 29 | W. oe Robertson, consul 
general, Buenos Aires. 
Population of Republic by nationalities and sexes.-.-...-..----- Dec. 3 Do. 
Decree on importation of sugars..........-..--.--.-------------- Dec. 4 Do. 
Project for utilization of textile fibers............-.-------------- Dee: A Wathen Dawson, jr., consul, 
osario. 
DEP AR SHORALC eran soak ce seme oe csicisee eee ceio wc sciences = soso koanrae Do. 
Pamphlet, ‘‘ Argentina as a new business field”’............-..--|--- dors W. Henry Robertson, consul 
; general, Buenos Aires. 
Extraordinary session of Congress and message of President. -.-- Dee. 15 Do. 
Rosario School of Commerce Model Bank.............-..-------- EEO a William Dawson, jr., consul, 
Rosario. 
Tariff classification of unexposed cinematograph films..........- Dec. 22 | W. Henry Robertson, consul 
general, Buenos Aires. 
Copy of El Comercio Exterior Argentino giving GOnpar Alive fig- | Dec. 26 Do. 
ures for first nine months of 1916. 
FGDOLMO Mb AMG $42 a asuenie an teoaeteicss aeons cSeoc secs temtemee Dec. 28 Do. 
IETESS-COD VA DOOKS aaa se eS aa ce Seine cicclesc eee od saccecteecneeese sci Dec. 29 | William Dawson, jr., consul, 
Rosario. 
SHanginpaouusheseente eee eee itn cpgrse NE ois eo ce eee oe Dee. 30 Do. 
BRAZIL. 
- Exportation tax of State of Santa Catharina................-.-. Aug. 23 Hubert L. Keiser, consul, Sao 
aulo. 
Need of umbrella frames in Rio de Janeiro.............-.-------- Nov. 25 | Alfred L. M. Gottschalk, con- 


sul general, Rio de Janeiro. 


Edward Higgins, consul, Ba- 
hia. 


Alfred L. M. Gottschalk, con- 
ee general, Rio de Janeiro. 


Claude E. Guyant, sane 
Barapa 
0. 


Do. 
A. J. Lespinasse, consul, 
Cartagena. 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the United States consular officers in Latin 
America, but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this 


organization. 
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Reports received up to February 15, 1917—Continued. 














Title. Date. Author. 
COSTA RICA. 
1916 ( 
Construction work... .....----------------------22 +22 cette Dec. 2 Benjamin F. Chase, consul, 
San Jose. 
Sealing tin packing boxes for export to Tropics.....------------- Dec. 22 Do. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
New transportation line to Porto Rica......-.--------------- -- | Dee. 8 | C. M. L. Zielinske, vice con- 
sul, Santo Domingo. 
New York to Santo Domingo in 6 days....-.-..------------+---- Dec. 28 Do. 
WAL USE Nesp TRS eee. SE Se pee osebesadousnaseuneceersseseac2= Dec. 30 Do. 
. 1917. _ 
American ships to replace those under foreign flags-.----.------- an. 0. 
onstruction workece see sess eee eee eas oeniaee eeoseuess Jan. 8 Do. 
Award of contract for new customhouse at Santo Domingo-...-- Jan. 10 Do. 
Restriction to foreign ships in coastwise trade removed...-...-.--- Jan. 19 Do. 
Proposed sewerage system for Santiago.........--.-------------- Jan. 26 | Frank Anderson Henry, con- 
sul, Puerto Plata. 
Advancing cost of fuelin Puerto Plata.........-.--------------- Jan. 27 Do. 
ECUADOR. 
1916 : 
Hcuad orian| budget tonm lyse mer ees ase a ae eres eee ene Noy. 15 | James H. Roth, vice consul, 
Guayaquil. 
Ecuadorian salt monopoly laws---.-....---.-----------+-+-------- Dec. 12 Do. 
Guayaquil market report for November, 1916........------------|-:- Onc - Do. ) 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the year 1915, | Dec. 19 | Frederic W. Goding, consul 
part 2. On general, Guayaquil. 
Market reports for December, 1916.........-.---------+--+--+-++- Jan. 12 Do. 
GUATEMALA. 1916 
HECtTIC PO WEL 9 === See Sis 2b Me eee nd eee hemiacre steels see Dec. 11 | Samuel C. Reat, consul, 
Guatemala. 
INe Ww, CustOms' tari: pee 49). SaRee Bee Se ec sine ceils ate ars Do. 
Useloipaintsandivarnishese sp en teeee seen ee oeierte aes safer ase| mele Do. 
Coconutiproduction sy: = Yeh Se. ae eee ane eae nee Do. 
Use of automobiles and motoreycles..........---.--------------- Do. 
Export returns to United States, 1916........------------------- Do. 
FFONe yi PEOMUCLION ern ee = ite Soe ees ee ieee eines Do. 
Governmental regulation of price of foodstufis. - . - .- Do. 
Toilet articles and accessories; imports of for 1915 Do. 
Importation of bags for coffee and sugar crops. --.-.----.-.------ Do. 
HONDURAS. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1916...-...-...-.- Jan. 13 | Walter F. Boyle, consul, 
Puerto Cortes. 
PANAMA. 
1916. 
Parcels-post convention with United States............-...---.- Noy. 27 | A. G. Snyder, consul gen- 
eral, Panama. 
Panama) Gas‘Cosicontract lete ies fires eee tt ae eee eee Dec. 23 Do. 
1917 : 
Steamship lines building offices in Cristobal............-.---.--- Jan. 61} Julius D. Dreher, consul, 


Good-road legislation ee =. asa ont ee bee eee eee 
Parcels-post regulations 
Passport regulations 





=o 
SROULISL travel tO Lhe rISthmuUuss sateen eee nee teeter en eens 


PERU. 


Dividends paid by Peruvian stock companies, 1915 


Customs revenues during October and November, 1916 


Increased customs revenues at Callao 














Colon. 
A. G. Snyder, consul gen- 
oral Panama. 
0. 


Do. 
Julius D. Dreher, consul, 
Colon. 


William W. Handley, consul 
eenelel Lima. 
0. 


Do. 
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The expense BUDGET for 1917, submitted by the President of the 
Republic for the approval of Congress, amounts to 371,055,305 pesos 
(paper peso = $0.425), which is 34,652,846 pesos less than the expense 
budget of the previous year, which amounted to 405,708,152 pesos. 
The revenues in 1916 amounted to 266,305,673 pesos, leaving a deficit 
in that year of 139,402,479 pesos. The proposed budget for 1917 
provides for the followmg expenditures in paper pesos: Congress, 
4,538,700; Interior, 47,652,893; Foreign Relations, 4,262,314; 
Treasury, 17,258,734; Public Debt, 97,185,894; Justice and Public. 
Instruction, 57,115,079; War, 28,011,446; Navy, 24,472,407; Agri- 
culture, 10,797,828; Public Works, 7,304,520; Pensions, 16,823,600; 
Public Buildings and Improvements, 39,838,774; Subsidies, 12,293,116, 
and Customs Police, 3,500,000. About the middle of December, 
1916, the Department of Finance of the Argentine Government 
accepted an offer of a CREDIT of $16,800,000, gold, made by the 
National City Bank of New York, at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, the loan falling due June 15, 1917. The bonds issued to 
cover this transaction were signed by the Argentine Ambassador 
in Washington, and countersigned by the Consul General of the 
Argentine Republic in New York. Dr. Horacio Solar has been 
appointed Director of the CHARITY AND SANITATION BOARD 
of the Republic with headquarters in Buenos Aires. The NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE, which was organized Octo- 
ber 19, 1913, upon the recommendation of the First National Chil- 
dren’s congue with the object of diffusing knowledge as widely 
as possible through the medium of the public schools, and for the 
purpose of collecting funds for the establishment and mamtenance 
of primary schools and to encourage the development of the phys- 
ical, moral, intellectual, artistic, and social life of children, has begun 
an active nation-wide campaign. There was recently unveiled on 
the grounds of the Clinic Hospital in the national capital a 
MONUMENT erected to the memory of Dr. Alejandro Posadas, a 
‘distinguished Argentine physician who, by his writings and works, 
has earned in the medical annals of that country an enviable place 
as a scientist and surgeon. The handsome edifice erected by the 
BOARD OF TRADE of Buenos Aires, and which is one of the finest 
buildings in the Republic, has been completed. The structure 
occupies a plat of ground of 3,000 square meters, fronting on three 
streets, namely, Avenida de Mayo, Sarmiento Street, and Julio 
Boulevard. It is 13 stories high, built in the style of Luis XVI, 
and cost 3,000,000 pesos (paper peso = $0.425). The principal hall 
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contains sculptured groups symbolic of stock, agriculture, commerce 

and industry. An executive decree, effective January. 1 last, pro 

vides for a further extension of the application of the law enacted 
for the purpose of making SUNDAY A DAY OF REST, inasmuch 
as it withdraws permission for stores to remain open on Sundays, 

and prohibits the sale of alcoholic liquors between 12 p. m. Saturdays 
and 12 p. m. Sundays. The Government has planned to build 
and operate a TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE LINE in the 
Province of Santa Fe with direct communication with the cities of’ 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. As the result of conferences held 
by the Administrative Commission in charge of the exploitation of the 
PETROLEUM DEPOSITS of Comodoro Rivadavia, investigations 
are to be made with the object of showing the extent of the oil belt, 
the depths of the petroleum bearing strata, and the thickness of the 
same. The commission proposes to sink wells at different points 
within the reserved zone, which extends 11 kilometers inland from 
the wells now in exploitation, and report upon the same. Old wells 
which were drilled 600 meters deep without encountering oul, are to 
be sunk to a depth of 1,200 meters, the limit of the boring capacity 
of the drills owned by the commission. In this-way it is hoped to 
determine the commercial value of the Comodoro Rivadayia oil fields 
and the probable depths of the deposits. Analyses of COAL 
from deposits recently discovered near the city of Mendoza, show it 
to be an excellent fuel. Further investigations are to be made with 
the object of determining the extent of the deposits, the cost of 
mining same, and its use for industrial purposes in Buenos Aires and 
other cities of the Republic. Dr. Rodriguez Heffter, chief of the 
Industrial and Chemical Laboratory of the Argentine Government 
in Buenos Aires, proposes to manufacture POTASH out of wood ashes 
obtained from the large industrial plants of the country, many of 
which burn quebracho (ironwood), which contains large quantities 
of this substance. The proposed ARGENTINE COLONIZA- 
TION LAW calls for an expenditure of 30,000,000 pesos (Argentine 
gold peso = $0.965) for use in encouraging colonization on the basis 
of agricultural and live-stock farming, the money to be loaned to 
suitable persons for the construction of dwelling houses, purchase of 
live stock, and acquisition of farm tools and implements. Land, 
not exceeding 200 hectares (494 acres), to be sold to colonists on 
installments, the price varying according to the quality and location 
of the land, and the price as well as the rate of interest to be fixed 
by the Government. Until full payment is made, the land and 
improvements are liable to the Government for the amount due. 
Under this proposed law the applicant for land is required to work 
it himself, and to live upon it for not less than five years. A num- 
ber of the local branches and representatives of New York export 
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commission houses in Buenos Aires have organized the United 
States Exporters’ Association in the Argentine Republic with head- 
quarters in the Federal Capital. The object of the association is to 
further the DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE between the United 
States and the Argentine Republic——tThe General Office of Statistics 
of the Argentine Government has given out an estimate of the total 
FOREIGN TRADE of Argentina for the year 1916, based upon 
complete reports for nine months and other statistical Information. 
These figures are: Imports, $212,405,563; exports, $456,192,917; 
total, $668,598,480. - 





The BOLIVIAN MINISTER to the United States, Dr. Ignacio 
Calderon, who was recentlyaccredited by his Government also to Cuba, 
arrived in Havana on January 17, 1917, and was met at the steamship 
pier by officials of the Cuban Government. After the Minister’s official 
reception by President Menocal, the former spent some weeks in 
traveling over Cuba before returning to Washington. Minister 
Calderon was accompanied by his family. Prof. Rufino Blanco, of 
Madrid, has been selected by Bolivian authorities for the position of 
PROFESSOR OF LITERATURE and philosophy in the University 
of La Paz, and will take up his duties in Bolivia at an early date. 
Commenting on the appointment, Spanish papers suggest that Bolivia’s 
example might be profitably followed by other Latin American coun- 
tries to a greater extent than at present. Much interest is mani- 
fested in a proposition made to the Bolivian Government relative to 
an AUTOMOBILE HIGHWAY from La Paz to Sorata. A number 
of progressive Bolivians have made automobile trips over the proposed 
route and believe the time ripe for improving and modernizing this 
commercial artery, which in the past has been used principally by mule 
and llama caravans. The proposition is now under consideration of 
Congress. El Tiempo, of La Paz, of December 21, contains an inter- 
esting résumé of construction activity on the railway between LA QUI- 
ACA AND TUPIZA. Various stations along the route are named 
and satisfactory progress is shown by the figures and special data. 
The distance under construction is about 66 miles. During the lat- 
ter part of November, 1916, the inauguration of work on the SUCRE 
TO POTOSI RAILWAY took place, the President of the Republic, Dr. 
Ismael Montes, and the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Arturo Molina 
Campero, being present and participating in the ceremonies.——A 
new MAP of Bolivia has been completed on which are shown the 
rubber and mining regions of the nation and the international bound- 
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ary lines in accordance with the surveys established by international 
commissions appointed by mutual agreement to fix the boundaries 
between Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil—tThe Gen- 
eral Customs Bureau of the Bolivian Government has published 
statistics showing that the exports of GOLD from Bolivia in 1915 
amounted to 178 kilos, as compared with 180 kilos in 1914. The 
exports of molybdenum in 1915 aggregated 6,101 kilos, 5,191 kilos 
of which went to Great Britam and 910 kilos to the United 
States. According to official data, the EXPORTS OF ORES 
from Bolivia during the five years from 1911 to 1915, inclusive, were 
valued in bolivianos (1 boliviano = $0.3893), as follows: Tin, 278,027,- 
463; copper, 26,067,709; antimony, 13,576,567; wolfram, 6,825,109; 
bismuth, 12,819,860; silver, 19,049,576; lead, 1,100,278; gold, 
4,987,831; and zinc, 1,084,817. The Bolivian Congress has au- 
thorized the President of the Republic to contract .for an AUTO- 
MOBILE SERVICE between La Paz and Achacachi, via Pucarani, 
to carry passengers, baggage, freight, and mails. Arrangements have 
also been made for the immediate construction of a highway between 
Sarata and Achacachi. 
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On November 4, 1916, the federal inspector of roads submitted to 
the Minister of Communications and Public Works a report showing 
the receipts and expenditures of the Baturité and Sobral RAIL- 
WAYS during the nine-month period from January to September, 
1916. The receipts of the Baturité Railway amounted to over 
$332,000 while the expenditures were about $205,000, leaving a 
profit balance of $127,000. On the Sobral Railway receipts were 
very nearly $125,000, expenses about $82,000, leaving a balance of 
about $43,000. For the month of October, 1916, the CUS- 
TOMS RECEIPTS of the port of Belem (Para) amounted to 
$276,179, an increase over the same month of the previous year 
of $38,394. The RECEIPTS OF SIX VESSELS of the Lloyd 
Brazileiro line of steamers entering the port of Rio de Janeiro during 
the first three days of November amounted to $281,000. One of 
these, the Minas Geraes, from New York, gave the handsome return 
of $172,000. A bill has been introduced into the general 
assembly of the State of Rio Grande do Sul which provides for the 
EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION of all cold-storage plants for a 
period of 30 years. According to an item in the Jornal do 
Commercio, of Rio de Janeiro, two representatives of the Latin 
American Corporation were expected to visit the city of Porto Alegre 
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during last November, their purpose being to investigate the city’s 
resources with the view of negotiating a LOAN OF $5,000,000 
through the National City Bank of New York for the munici- 
pality. On November 8, 1916, a decree was published which 
approves certain alterations in the GOVERNMENT’S CONTRACT 
with the Companhia Estrada de Ferro Norte do Brazil, grantee of 
the Tocantins Railway and of the navigation of the Tocantins and 
Araguaya Rivers. According to the new terms of the contract, the 
Government restricts the guaranteed interest to a maximum of 
18,000 contos (about $4,500,000 United States currency), while by 
the former contract the guaranteed interest could have reached a 
maximum of 34,200 contos (about $8,550,000).——The MUSEUM 
OF SAO PAULO has been placed under the direction of Dr. Armando 
Prado, whose purpose is to greatly extend and add to the usefulness 
of the sections of history, archaeology, and ethnography, particularly 
with reference to the study of the Indians of Brazil. The natural- 
history section is to be placed in charge of experts, and the labora- 
tories and library of the institution are to be opened to students 
generally engaged in research work. The bureau of Statistics 
of the Ministry of Finance has published a comprehensive work in 
Portuguese, French, and English, on the FOREIGN TRADE of 
Brazil for the period 1910-1914. The first volume contains about 
400 pages, including charts and diagrams arranged on a plan similar 
to that employed in the issue of 1910-1912. The present volume 
gives detailed information on the movement of the principal exports 
and imports by ports and by countries. The first chapter is an 
analytical summary of the foreign trade of Brazil, prepared by 
Senhor Leo de Affonseca, subdirector of the bureau, illustrated 
with a number of charts. One of these comprises a synopsis of the 
foreign trade of Brazil from the fiscal year 1833-34 down to 1913-14. 
Incidentally, there are also reports and studies on banking, mara- 
time trade, etc., including tables showing variations in exchange 
during the period 1910-1914, and a comprehensive economic map of 
the country. The second volume deals with the matter of imports 
in detail, while the third, which has not yet come from the press, 
will treat of exports in detail. A recent important acquisition 
to the Historical and Geological Institute of Brazil is the LIBRARY 
AND ARCHIVES formerly belonging to the late Senator Dr. Manoel 
Cardoso Barata. It is said that the cartographical section of this 
donation contains works of great rarity and value. The Com- 
mercial Association of Rio de Janeiro has submitted to the Chamber 
of Deputies a request for alterations in the bankruptcy law with a 
view to diminishing fraud. The Minister of Communications 
and Public Works has decided to approve provisionally the plan 
elaborated by the Companhia Nacional de Navegacao Costeira to 
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serve several points in the north which are suffering from a want of 
MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. This plan consists of (a) Main- 
taining a regular first-class passenger and freight service between 
Rio de Janeiro and Aracaju, touching at Cabo Frio, Victoria, Ponta 
da Areia, Ilheos, and Bahia; (6) the establishment of a freight 
service between Rio de Janeiro and Penedo embracing the inter- 
mediary ports of Cabo Frio, Victoria, Ponta da Areia, Ilheos, and 
Bahia; (c) the establishment of a freight service between Rio de 
Janeiro and S. Matheus, touching at Cabo Frio, Itapecerica, Pluma, 
Beneventi, and Victoria. On the first line the ships employed are 
to be of the type of the Jtapacy; on the second line freight ships are 
to be used of a tonnage between 664 and 830. On the third may be 
utilized the [tajuru of 250 tons, which is driven by oil engines. 
The Federal Board of Maritime and River Communication is prepar- 
ing to publish an important statistical work on the TRAFFIC of the 
companies and enterprises under its fiscalization. According to this 
work, the native ships transported in 1914, 3,758,512 pieces of 
freight, weighing 218,880,079 kilos, which yielded a gross return of 
$2,150,639; during the same period of 1916, 3,287,297 pieces of 
freight were carried, weighing 192,449,509 kilos and yielding 
$3,310,524. Durmg the same. period and with regard to coast 
navigation, the native ships transported—in 1915, 9,862,824 pieces 
of freight, weighing 450,147,607 kilos and yielding a return of 
$2,591,782, and in 1916, 10,253,444 pieces of. freight, weighing 
518,710,504 kilos and yielding $4,008,570. Regarding inland navi- 
gation; that is, the navigation of rivers and lakes, the movement of 
transportation was as follows: In 1915, 1,298,549 pieces of freight, 
weighing 54,543,268 kilos and yielding $559,600; in 1916, 1,346,832 
pieces, weighing 48,616,449 kilos and yielding $604,265. The total 
movement was therefore as follows: In 1916, 14,887,573 pieces, 
weighing 759,776,462 kilos and yielding $7,923,360; in 1915, 
14,920,885 pieces, weighing 723,570,954 kilos and yielding $5,302,- 
022. On December 22 a SPECIAL EMBASSY from Uruguay 








visited Rio de Janeiro in order to return the visit to Uruguay of Dr. 
Lauro Miller, Minister of Foreign Affairs. The reception of the 
embassy was a very brilliant affair being attended by all the official 
world. 





The General Board of Public Works, after a careful and detailed 
study, has approved the plan for the construction of the MAULE 
IRRIGATION CANAL, the estimated cost of which is 9,667,888 
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pesos (silver pesos =about 14 cents). The canal is divided into two 
sections, namely, the upper and the lower, the former intended to 
irrigate 12,000 hectares (hectare = 2.4711 acres), and the latter 30,000 
hectares. A stock company entitled the COMMERCIAL SO- 
CIETY OF AGRICULTURISTS, has been incorporated in Santiago 
for a term of 50 years. This Society proposes to buy and sell the 
agricultural products of the Republic, to traffic in stock, machinery, 
and other commodities, to deal in real estate and to engage in any 
other kind of operations consistent with the scope of the organiza- 
tion. In December last an ARAUCANIAN CONGRESS was held 
in Santiago de Chile by delegates of the Catholic Church. The object 
of the Congress was to adopt measures tending to the civilization and 
evangelization of the 150,000 Araucanian Indians which now remain 
in the country. Recently there was a sale at Iquique of the 
Paposo NITRATE PROPERTY, situated in the Canton of Noria, for a 
consideration of 6,662,334 pesos (peso = $0.365). A large GLASS 
FACTORY is soon to be put in operation at Quillota, which will pro- 
duce, among other articles, lamp chimneys, bottles, jars, and similar 
articles. El Mercurio, a daily newspaper of Valparaiso, estimates 
that there will be 65,000,000 Spanish quintals (quintal = 101.6 pounds) 
of NITRATE available for export in 1917, of which quantity 5,000,000 
quintals are already on hand. From January 1 to October 31, 1916, 
the exports of nitrate from the Republic amounted to 53,432,132 
Spanish quintals. According to newspaper reports arrangements 
have been made to hold a PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION at Vina 
del Mar, the celebrated summer resort near the city of Valparaiso on 
the Pacific Ocean. The exposition grounds, as at present planned, 
have an area of 150,000 square meters, 70,000 of which are to be set 
aside for the buildings and exhibits of foreign nations. According 
to areport submitted by the Treasury Department to the National Con- 
gress, the ESTIMATED RECEIPTS of the National Government for 
1916 were 213,089,245 pesos, currency (paper peso = about 14 cents), 
and 59,465,766 pesos, gold (gold peso = $0.365), and the estimated ex- 
penditures, 202,754,647 pesos, paper, and 53,287,371 pesos, gold. A 
factory with a daily capacity of 4 tons of WOOD PULP, was recently 
established near Valdivia in Southern Chile. The capacity of the 
factory is to be increased in accordance with the growth of the demand 
for the product. The convention for the INTERCHANGE OF 
PROFESSORS between the University of Chile and that of Uruguay, 
concluded in Montevideo on November 21, 1916, by the diplomatic 
representatives of the two countries, has been approved by the Gov- 
ernment of Chile. The sum of 10,000 pesos has been appropriated 
for the SANITARY IMPROVEMENT of the port of Arica. 
According to press reports the FRENCH BANK at Santiago de 
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Chile will soon open for busimess. The capital of the institution is 
about $700,000, gold. The mayor of Santiago has issued a decree 
reestablishing the ancient COAT OF ARMS of that capital adopted 
by the Spaniards during the reign of Charles V. 








According to advices from the Bogota press, the CONVENTION 
recently concluded between Colombia and Venezuela refers entirely 
to the decision of the arbitrator any disputes concerning the boundary 
line at places not surveyed by former commissions. As to the free 
navigation of rivers, this question is deferred for agreement under a 
subsequent treaty. An executive decree of November 23, 1916, 
extended the SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS sitting at that 
time until definite action could be taken on the international con- 
ventions then under consideration. ‘Kl Comercio,” a daily news- 
paper of Barranquilla, states that the FOREIGN DEBT of Colombia, 
including loans, subventions, and guarantees of interest on railways, 
amounts to $19,617,660, gold, or an average of $3.60 per inhabitant. 
With a population of 5,500,000, and bearing in mind the great re- 
sources and richness of the country, a debt of $25 per capita, or 
$140,000,000, would be inconsiderable, so that the present foreign debt 
of the nation is, in reality, very small. During the first 10 months 
of 1916 the post offices of the Republic forwarded abroad REG- 
ISTERED MAIL as follows: Letters, 10,007; printed matter, 4,166; 
and samples without value, 438. The receipts of registered mail 
from foreign countries during the same period were: Letters, 9,936; 
packages, 7,924; and samples, 2,189. The MUNICIPAL BUDGET 
OF REVENUES of the city of Bogota, including receipts from tram- 
ways and the Aqueduct, is estimated at $917,000 gold. During 
1917 and 1918 the following ELECTIONS are to be held in Colombia: 
On the first Sunday in February, 1917, deputies to the departmental 
legislatures; on the first Sunday in May, deputies to the National 
Congress; on the first Sunday in October, municipal officers; and on 
the first Sunday in February, 1918, President of the Republic. 
Congress has enacted a law authorizing the President of the Republic 
to maintain in the REGULAR ARMY a force of 6,000 men, which 
number he may increase to 20,000 should he deem it expedient to do 
so. In surveying the railway which will put Cali in communica- 
tion with the city of Popayan, two large ancient stone statues were 
found in a deep ravine. These archaeological relics have been sent 
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to Bogota and placed on exhibition there in the National Mu- 
seum. The International Banking Corporation of New York is re- 
ported to have lent the Government of the Department of Antioquia 
$100,000, gold, at 10 per cent annual interest, which amount is to be 
expended in the construction and repair of the HIGHWAYS of that 
department. Congress has passed a law authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five to be known as the SAVINGS BANK 
COMMITTEE of Colombia. The duty of this committee is to formu- 
late a plan to encourage saving in the country, especially among 
school children, in mutual and cooperative societies. At the 
STOCK FAIR held in Chinquinquira, Department of Boyaca, in 
December last, gold medals were awarded to the owners of the best 
stock exhibits. ‘The President of the Republic has ordered the. 
construction of a TELEGRAPH LINE which will place Arauca in 
telegraphic and postal communication with the rest of the Re- 
public. The concession for the construction of the CARARE 
RAILWAY, granted the departments of Boyaca and Santander in 
1914, has been modified by Congress so as to permit the commence- 
ment of construction work sometime during the present year.——In 
accordance with the recommendations of the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress, the Colombian Congress has passed a law author- 
izing the establishment of a NATIONAL METEOROLOGICAL 
SERVICE to harmonize with similar establishments in other South 
American countries. The central office will be in Bogota and in 
charge of the Director del Observatorio Astronomico. An appropria- 
tion of sufficient funds to buy needed equipment for the new service has 
been made, and certain public schools and Government offices will be 
denominated by the Government as meteorological stations. These 
are to make trimonthly reports of their observations, and the infor- 
mation thus obtained will be published for the benefit of plantation 
owners and others interested. The service will be under the direc- 
tion of the Ministro de Gobernacion. 
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The International Bank of Costa Rica has just put in circulation a 
new issue of BANK BILLS of the denominations of 5, 10, and 20 
colones (1 colon = $0.4653) of a different design from those of former 
issues. The new issue has an engraving of President Gonzalez Flores 
in the center, and was made because of the counterfeiting of the 
previous issue. Licentiates Alberto Eschardi, Arturo Sans, and 
Jorge Herrera Paut were recently elected president, secretary, and 
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treasurer, respectively, of the LAW COLLEGE of the Republic for 
1917. On January 1, 1917, the PENSION LAW for teachers, 
enacted by Congress at the close of last year, became operative. 
The funds which the Costa Rican Government at present has available 
to meet the payments required by this law amount to 2,000 colones 
(colon = $0.4653) monthly. Instructions have been given by the 
authorities in San Jose, capital of the Republic, to the inspectors and 
officers of the schools concerning the taking of a SCHOOL CENSUS 
of the National Capital in the near future. The Official Gazette 
of the Government of Costa Rica, under date of December 17, 1916, 
publishes the full Spanish text of the executive decree concerning 
the organization of normal and graded schools. This decree pre- 
scribes that TEACHERS in the normal and graded schools of Costa 
Rica are required to have a diploma from the State Normal School, or 
from foreign colleges, the diplomas to be revalidated in the country. 
The decree excepts teachers who have no diplomas but who have for 
five consecutive years taught as members of university faculties or in 
Government graded and high schools. The President of the Re- 
public has appointed a commission the members of which are Gregorio 
Martin, Manuel Francisco Jimenez, Luis Cruz Mesa, Roberto Brenes 
Mesen and Juan Davila to take charge of the erection of a MONU- 
MENT to the memory of Licentiate Mauro Fernandez, the initiator 
of the development of public instruction in Costa Rica. The chair- 
man of the commission is the Secretary of Public Instruction of the 
Costa Rican Government. According to press reports construc- 
tion work will soon be commenced on the new building of the 
CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT OF JUSTICE in the city of 
San Jose, donated by the American philanthropist, Andrew Carnegie. 
The building is to take the place of the one erected at Cartago and 
which was destroyed by an earthquake in 1910. The Government 
of Costa Rica has donated the site, and the building will be put up 
under the supervision of the Costa Rican authorities. The ex- 
ecutive decree which prescribes the rules and regulations concern- 
ing MINING TAXES, issued in accordance with law No. 21 of June 
20, 1910, states, among other things, that mining companies, either 
on their own account or through their banking agents in Costa Rica, 
must take accurate note of the statements which the United States 
Mint, or whoever buys their products, renders, showing gross value 
im American gold, date of the transactions and proceeds of the sales, 
reducing the amounts to colones (colon =$0.4653) at the exchange 
rate prevailing in Costa Rica on the first day of the sale of the bullion, 
and pay in colones, at the close of each year 1 per cent of the amount 
as required by law. The tax must be paid at the principal revenue 
office of the Government. 
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A recent executive decree changes ae name of the “Laboratory 
of the Island of Cuba” to “NATIONAL LABORATORY OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF CUBA,” and divides the work into three sections, 
namely, biology, bromatology, and eastern section or laboratory of 
Santiago de Cuba. Rules and regulations consisting of 30 articles 
have been issued for the government of the institution. Ar- 
rangements have been made to install the NATIONAL FISHERY 
MUSEUM in the Castle of Cojimar, an ancient defensive structure 
near the city of Habana overlooking the sea at the mouth of the 
Almendares River. In 1916 the number of MARITIME PAS- 
SENGERS entering and leaving the city of Habana was, respec- 
tively, 89,631 and 65,112, or an excess of arrivals over departures 
of 24,519. The OPTICIANS of Cuba have organized an asso- 
ciation in Habana, the objects of which are to protect their own and 
the public interests. The officers of the society are as follows: 
H. L. Chase, president; F. A. Baya, vice president; Ramon Gonzalez, 
secretary; Luis Waltherr, assistant secretary; Paulino Avila, treas- 
urer, and Pedro Garcia Lopez, assistant treasurer.——The NAVAL 
ACADEMY of Cuba, established in Ruben’s Palace, near Habana, 
was formally opened on January 8, 1917. The curriculum of the 
academy is modeled after that of the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. The STREET CAR line of the city of Matanzas 
was opened to the use of the public in December last with 12 electric 
cars in operation. The President of the Republic recently signed 
a decree transferring the sum of $33,557 from various items of the 
army budget to a fund to be used in continuing the work of con- 
struction of the MILITARY HOSPITAL now being erected at — 
Camp Columbia. In December last a _ single shipment of 
TOBACCO from Habana consisted of 1,200,000 cigars and 1,500,000 
boxes of cigarettes consigned to dealers in the Republic of Chile. 
The Government has authorized the Alto Cedro Sugar Co. to import 
300 MEXICAN LABORERS to work in their cane fields in Eastern 
Cuba. This labor is imported as an experiment, and none but 
healthy applicants will be allowed to land. The company agrees to 
export the laborers referred to when the work for which they were 
brought into the country is ended. The BUDGETS OF THE 
MUNICIPALITIES of Cuba for the year 1916 amounted to 
$10,917,640, as compared with $10,601,144 in 1915, or an increase 
in the former year of 
Cuba has purchased the COPPER MINE known as “‘auro cuprica”’ 
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(gold-copper), situated in the Province of Pinar del Rio and has com- 
menced working the same. In December last the Cuban Tele- 
phone Co. had 23,652 TELEPHONES in service. In 1916, as com- 
pared with 1915, the number of telephones increased by 3,776. 
During the latter part of January, 1917, the Spanish steamer Infanta 
Isabel carried from Habana, consigned to Spain, 4,000 sacks of 
SUGAR of the present year’s crop. According to press reports the 
Ward Line has chartered eight additional steamers for use in the 
sugar-carrying trade, making more than 40 boats used by that line 
in transporting sugar from Cuba to the United States. Tenta- 
tive plans have been -formulated concerning the holding of a 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF ROADS on the island during the 
first half of the present year. The work contemplated would neces- 
sitate an expenditure of more than $10,000,000. 














According to statistics compiled in the office of the Consul General 
of the United States in Santo Domingo, the value of Dominican 
EXPORTS to the United States during the quarter ending September 
30, 1916, not including the exports to Porto Rico, aggregated $765,769, 
or a sum twelve times greater than that corresponding to the same 
quarter of 1915. The principal products exported were sugar, 


logwood, cacao, wax, goatskins, and oxhides. The executive de- 
cree containing the RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR HUNT- 
ING in the Republic prescribes, among other things, that only 
wild animals in the mountains having no specific owner shall be 
subject to the chase, and then only by persons having a special 
permit issued by the Governor of the Province in whose jurisdiction 
it is proposed to hunt. Persons taking out licenses must give for 
record in the license register name, age, occupation, and residence, 
and licenses shall only be issued to persons over 18 years of age, 
of good habits, and who have not been convicted of crime. The 
first edition of a technical monthly MAGAZINE entitled “Re- 
vista de Ingenieria” (Engineering Review), was published in the 
City of Santo Domingo in January last. The magazine will treat 
of public works and important private enterprises, and will have on 
its contributing staff the principal native and foreign engineers, 
architects, surveyors, and contractors who reside in the coun- 
try. Upon the invitation of the Secretary of Justice and 
Public. Instruction of the Government of Santo Domingo a meeting 
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of the LEGISLATIVE TECHNICAL COMMISSION was held in 
the national capital in November last for the purpose of taking 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the plans of the 
Commission. The Executive Power has ordered an issue of 
1,500,000 POSTAGE STAMPS with the national coat of arms 
engraved in the center on a black field. One million of these stamps 
are to be of the denomination of 1 centavo, and 500,000 of the 
denomination of one-half centavo.——At a recent meeting of the 
Santo Domingo National Press Society it was decided to address a 
communication to the Central Board of the West Indian Press Asso- 
ciation, suggesting its cooperation in the organization and holding of a 
CONGRESS OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS in the City of Santo 
Domingo in the near future——J. H. Edwards, special deputy 
general receiver in charge of the, general auditing department of 
the Treasury of the Government of Santo Domingo, has been ap- 
pointed presiding officer of the SUPERIOR CUSTOMS COURT 
of the Dominican Republic. According to data published in 
the ‘“‘Listin Diario,” a daily newspaper of the City of Santo Domingo, 
the DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS of the Republic in 1915 were as 
follows: Births, 29,431; deaths, 6,762; and marriages, 2,604. Calcu- 
lating 37 births to the thousand of population would make the esti- 
mated number of inhabitants at the close of the year referred to 
795,432. During 1915 immigrants to the number of 6,448 entered 
the country, most of whom were from the English possessions of 
the Lesser Antilles. According to press reports three large 
SUGAR CENTRALS will soon begin to operate in the Republic, 
one of which will be located at Santiago, another at La Vega, and 
a third at Monte Christi. Of the 3,703,149 sacks of CACAO 
received at the port of New York in 1914, 1915, and 1916, 757,224 
were from the Dominican Republic. The value of REAL 
PROPERTY transferred in the Republic in 1915 was $3,080,360, 
$424,142 of which represented mortgages. 




















According to data furnished by the vice consul of the United States 
at Guayaquil the charity board of that port has been authorized by 
the Executive power to construct a building to be used as a 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM on a site donated by 
the National Government and selected by a technical commission 
appointed for that purpose. The sanitarium is to be of the most 
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modern type and will be equipped with everything necessary for com- 
batting and curing tuberculosis. The National Congress has 
appointed a board composed of the governor of the Province of Oro 
and two representatives each of the municipalities of Machala and 
Pasaje to take charge of the extension and repair of the EL ORO 
RAILWAY and of the works necessary to avoid the overflow of the 
Jubones River. The municipality of Quito has obtamed author- 
ity from the National Congress to grant exclusive privilege for 30 years 
to some person or company for the construction and operation of an 
ELECTRIC TRAMWAY between the capital of the Republic and 
neighboring towns. Construction work must be completed within 
two years after the signing of the contract. The concessionaire is 
obligated to pay to the municipality 5 per cent of the gross receipts 
of the company during the first five years and an additional 2 per 
cent for each following term of five years thereafter. On the expira- 
tion of the 30 years the tramway, together with its rolling stock and 
other property, is to revert to the Government. An executive 
decree prohibits exports of ECUADOREAN COIN during the exist- 
ance of the present European war, since the exportation of sucres and 
fractional coin causes a shortage of this money in the country and ren- 
ders more difficult the transaction of commercial business. Dr. 
Carlos Gomez Rendon has been appointed SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY in place of Senor Carlos Borja, resigned. The mu- 
nicipality of Quito has decided to postpone indefinitely the meeting 
of the SECOND NATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS, inasmuch as 
circumstances do not permit the holding of same to advantage at the 
present time. According to press reports a theatrical company 
has arranged to erect in Quito a large THEATER, to be called 
Teatro de la Puerta del Sol (Theater of the Door of the Sun). The 
building, which is planned to accommodate 4,000 persons, is to be 
constructed under the supervision of one of the ablest architects of 
the country. A law of October 2, 1916, provides for PAYMENT 
TO RELATIVES (deudos) of Ecuadorean soldiers who die in action 
in international wars in the service of their country the equivalent 
of three months’ pay. According to reports of the Consul General 
of Ecuador in Genoa one of the Ecuadorean SCHOLARSHIP STU- 
DENTS, who is studying sculpture in Rome, has been notably suc- 
cessful in his work, having been awarded one of the five premiums 
given by the Italian Government to the best art students. The 
premium consists of a journey of instruction and pleasure to Flor- 
ence. The minister of Ecuador in France has advised the Gov- 
ernment of that country that the French Geodetic Commission has 
fixed a true GEOGRAPHIC POINT, which, according to their obser- 
vations, should serve as the basis for geographic measurements. 
80154—Bull. 2—17——_9 
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The Guatemalan press gives an extended account of the celebration 
in different parts of the country on November 21, 1916, of the BIRTH- 
DAY OF DON MANUEL ESTRADA CABRERA, President of the 
Republic, by numerous patriotic manifestations and the opening to 
use of anumber of public works. Among the most important of these 
may be mentioned the inauguration in the National Capital of an 
institute for the treatment of hydrophobia, and the electric ight and 
. power plant and aqueduct at Puerto Barrios, the principal maritime 
port of Guatemala. Additional events of importance on that occasion 
were the opening of a number of schools, the inauguration of municipal 
buildings, telegraph and telephone lines, an agricultural experi- 
ment station, a mutual aid society, bridges, aqueducts, etc. The 
customs authorities of Guatemala have advised the maritime trans- 
portation companies at Puerto Barrios, according to mformation 
received from the freight traffic department of the United Fruit Co., 
in New York, that on and after February 1, 1917, it will be necessary 
for shippers to forward to consignees two certified copies of BILLS 
OF LADING, viséed by the Guatemalan consul at port of shipment. 
These documents must be forwarded on vessels carrying the goods, 
since consignees will be unable to obtain possession of consignments 
without presenting two certified bills of lading to the Guatemalan 
customs authorities. In future the United Fruit Co. will require on 
shipments to Puerto Barrios and Guatemala City four copies of bills 
of lading, and shippers forwarding goods to Guatemala through said 
company will have to comply with the requisites mentioned in the fore- 
going. A PUBLIC LIBRARY was inaugurated in the City of 
Amatitlan, capital of the department of that name, in November 
last. A society known as the ANDINE CLUB has been organ- 
ized at Quezaltenango with the object of making excursions from that 
city to the most picturesque places of the Republic. During 
the Minerva celebration, held in the City of Guatemala from the 28th 
to the 31st of October last, the corner stone of an OROGRAPHIC 
AND AGRICULTURAL MAP of the Republic, ordered constructed 
by President Manuel Estrada Cabrera to accompany the relief map 
of Guatemala situated on the Minerva Campus of the National Capital, 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies. The new map will show the 
location and configuration of all the agricultural zones of the country, 
the different plantations, their altitude above the level of the sea, 
products grown and quantity produced. The large tracts of untilled 
lands of Guatemala, with a notation of the kind of crops appropriate 
to the same, will also be shown on this map. The map will enable 
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one to see at a glance the different agricultural sections and produc- 
tions of the Republic.——Investigations made by the United 
States Consul in Guatemala show that the National Capital is sup- 
plied by two corporations with ELECTRIC light and power repre- 
senting an investment of about $1,000,000 gold. One of these com- 
panies utilizes the waterfalls of the Michitoya River at Palin, about 
40 miles from the City of Guatemala, which generate daily about 
2,000 horsepower. The other company derives its power from the 
Zapote River near the City of Guatemala, and at present generates 
150 horsepower per day. The entrance of electric goods, wares, 
supplies, and apparatus into Guatemala can only be made under 
special permits granted by the Government.——Albert Leon, a 
manual training school student of Guatemala, has been awarded the 
1917 ENGLISH STUDENT’S PRIZE of $100 gold, and a round trip 
to the United States, given by the United Fruit Co., to the student 
passing the best examination in the English language. 
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In conformity with the Haitian-United States convention of 
September 16, 1915, the Executive Power has issued a decree pro- 
viding for the establishment of a SECTION OF ENGINEERING 
in the Department of Public Works of the Government of Haiti. 
This section will look after the public works undertaken in the 
Republic and will be composed of an engineer, who will act as chair- 
man of the section, two assistant engineers, and such clerks as may 
be appointed by the Haitian Government in accordance with the 
provisions of article 13 of said convention. There has also been 
organized in the Department of Public Works a TECHNICAL 
SERVICE divided into five sections, namely: Architecture, public 
utility, maritime, terrestrial, and transportation, each one of which 
will be under the direction of a competent engineer, with the excep- 
tion of the first section, which will have as its chairman a first-class 
architect. An executive decree of December 9, 1916, regulates 
the CARRYING OF FIREARMS in the Republic, and prescribes 
that, with the exception of some of the federal and municipal officers, 
no person shall be allowed to carry firearms without having first 
obtained a special permit from the chief of the national police, who, 
before issuing the same, shall require that the applicant furnish bond 
in the sum of 50 gourdes (Gold gourde = $0.9647).——The Haitian 
press announces that there has recently been organized in New 
Orleans a commercial organization under the name of THE HAITIAN 
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TRADING CO. with the object of buying and selling all kinds of 
merchandise connected with the import and export trade. Le 
Moniteur, the official newspaper of Haiti, in its issue of November 
18 last, publishes the full text of the TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH CONVENTION with the United States, concluded in 
Washington on August 24, 1916, between the Secretary of State of 
the United States and the Minister of Haiti in Washington.——A 
report submitted by the consul general of Haiti in Habana to the 
Department of Foreign Relations of the Haitian Government shows 
that in 1915 HAITIAN EMIGRANTS entered the Republic of 
Cuba to the numbér of 2,453. These emigrants were made up of 
persons in the following callings: Lawyers, 1; seamstresses and dress- 
makers, 15; mechanics, 4; barbers, 1; carpenters, 2; tailors, 2; shoe- 
makers, 2; merchants, 13; laborers and peones, 2,347; servants, 28; 
and unelassified, consisting of women and children, 38.——In 
1915 there were 50 vessels which cleared from Haitian ports with 
destination to Cuban ports. These vessels represented a gross 
carrying capacity of 8,559 tons. During the same period 48 vessels 
sailed from Cuban to Haitian ports. The imports of Haiti from 
Cuba in 1915 were valued at $2,330. The PAVING of the streets 
of the National Capital, under a contract requiring an expenditure 
of $600,000, gold, is rapidly progressing, nearly $200,000 having 
already been expended in this work. A recent order of the 
police force subjects CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE—that is to 
say, from 7 to 14 years—found on the streets and in the parks of 
the National Capital during school hours to arrest and detention and 
holds the parents and guardians of such children .responsible for 
said nonattendance. The board of directors of the Pedagogic 
Society of Haiti has decided to build a CONFERENCE HALL in 
the city of Port au Prince. The society will also organize branches 
in the different provinces of the Republic.——A new daily NEWS- 
PAPER, entitled L’ Acualite, devoted to politics, literature, and 
social questions is being published at Jacmel under the direction of 
Auguste Fauche, jr——The Department of Public Works of the 
Government of Haiti has organized a practical COURSE OF TYPE- 
WRITING for girls at-Port au Prince. 
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The President of the Republic, Dr. Don Francisco Bertrand, in his 
MESSAGE TO THE NATIONAL CONGRESS of January 1, 1917, 
announces that for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1916, the total of 
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the imports of the Republic was valued at 11,130,273 pesos silver, and 
of the exports at 10,476,412 pesos silver. Estimating the average of 
the gold premium for the year covered by the message at 150, this 
would show the trade in United States currency to be: Imports, 
$4,452,109; exports, $4,190,565; total, $8,642,674. The rise in the 
VALUE OF SILVER, for the most part occurring since July 31, 
1916, has been so great that on January 1, 1917, the premium was 
only about 84. At 84 the silver peso is worth approximately 54.4 
cents, while at 150, on which the estimate above made is based, its 
value is only 40 cents. According to press reports a capitalist 
of the United States is negotiating with the Government of Honduras 
for the construction of a PORT ON THE ZACATE GRANDE 
ISLAND, situated in the Gulf of Fonseca, and offering to connect 
the island with the mainland by means of a bridge of the necessary 
width for use as a wagon road or electric tramway, or both. The 
capitalist in question also proposes to make the following improve- 
ments: Build a cemented wharf large enough to anchor alongside, at 
the same time, two deep-draft vessels; construct a number of build- 
ings for the furtherance of traffic, and establish a sanitary station in 
accordance with plans previously submitted by the Honduran Gov- 
ernment; pave the streets of the port with asphalt, and construct an 
electric rail or tramway from the wharf to a point on the mainland 
selected with the approval of the Government, and establish an 
electric light and power plant and arrange for supplying the port 
with potable water. The prospective concessionaire, in compensa- 
tion for his services and in return for the use of the capital invested, 
asks that he be given authority to charge wharfage, water dues, and 
for the consumption of electric hght and power, and that 10 per cent 
annually on the amount invested be guaranteed, the profits of the 
undertaking to be credited to the company until the amount ex- 
pended is refunded, after which time the ownership of the property 
is to pass definitely to the National Government.—The Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and Public Credit has contracted with W. U. 
Zuber to cut and export PRECIOUS WOODS, guaranteeing him 5,000 
utilizable logs, and such other suitable timber as may be encoun- 
tered on the public lands included within the terms of the concession, 
such, for instance, as the Pires, Papaloteca, Tomala, Silui Martinez, 
Piedra, Playa de la Laguna, Casa Blanca, Parras El Coco, and other 
lands in the jurisdiction of the departments of Atlantida and Colon. 
The contractor agrees to pay the Government for each tree cut the 
following rates, in American gold: Mahogany, cedar, ebony, and 
walnut, $8.40 each; granadillo (red ebony) and rosewood, $5 each; 
the woods known as Santa Maria, Paleta, cortes, maiscaran, ocotillo, 
guanacaste, San Juan, tonconth, varilla, laurel, aguacatillo, supa y 
yopa, $3 each; and for pine, $1 each. These prices do not include 
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export duties which may now be in force in any of the ports of the 
Republic through which these logs may be exported. ——Antonio 
Monterroso and Rafael and Venacio Calleja have obtained conces- 
sions from the Government authorizing them to install and operate, 
at any convenient place or places in the departments of Cortes, 
Atlantida, and Colon, on the north coast of the Republic, one or more 
MEAT REFRIGERATING PLANTS, and to sell locally or export 
the products of the same. Congress has appropriated 11,595 





pesos (silver peso—$0.5439) for the maintenance of the CENTRAL 


UNIVERSITY and 5,730 pesos for the National Institute and 
School of Commerce during the academic year 1916-17. Fer- 
nando Martinez has contracted with the municipality of Santa Rosa 
de Copan to install an ELECTRIC light and power plant in that 
city within the next 18 months. The National Government has 
approved the by-laws of the DEVELOPMENT BOARDS of the 
Department of Olancho, organized for the purpose of encouraging 
agriculture, stock raising, mining and manufacturing industries, and 
has also approved the by-laws of the boards of trade of Cortes and 
La Ceiba, both of which places are important centers in the develop- 
ment of Honduran commerce. Engineer Andres Soriano has 
petitioned the National Government for permission to prospect for 
PETROLEUM and similar substances in the departments of Paraiso, 
La Paz, and Itibuca. The petition has been submitted to the 
National Congress. 














According to an order issued by the Treasury Department, in future 
American gold and currency will be taken in exchange for MEXI- 
CAN SPECIE at the rate of $1.80 of the latter for $1 of the former, 
instead of the former rate of two Mexican pesos for 1 American dollar. 





El] Democrata, a daily newspaper of the City of Mexico, states. 
that the NEW CONSTITUTION, which was adopted on January 
31, 1917, by the Constituent Congress held in Queretaro, is to go 
into effect on May 1 of the present year. An ELECTION for 
President of the Republic is expected to be held on Sunday, March 
4 of the present year, and the successful candidate is to be inaugu- 
rated on Sunday, April 1, 1917. Thousands of trees have been 
planted on the shores of Lake Texcoco near the City of Mexico, and 
steps have been taken to establish a PUBLIC ARBOR DAY for 
the planting of trees in the Federal District. The National 
Chemical Institute of the City of Mexico has established a course for 
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the instruction of students in the PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. 
A CONVENTION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS of the State of Tabasco 
has been called to meet in Villahermosa, capital of that common- 
wealth, for the purpose of discussing and adopting a uniform edu- 
cational system in accordance with modern methods. A depart- 
ment of INSTRUCTION IN PHARMACY has been opened in con- 
nection with the public schools of the State of Coahuila.The 
National Agrarian Commission has taken steps to utilize the waters 
of Lake Chapala for IRRIGATION purposes. The SECOND 
CONGRESS OF EDUCATORS of the State of Coahuila met in 
Saltillo on February 10 last. Rural and night schools were among 
the principal subjects discussed by the Congress. WIRELESS _ 
telegraph communication has been established between Acapulco, 
Oaxaca, and Vera Cruz. On January 1, 1917, an AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL, inaugurated by the governor of the State of 
Sonora, was opened near Hermosillo. It is proposed to hold 
a NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS under the auspices 
of the Department of Fomento, at a date to be fixed in the near 
future. The authorities of the State of Zacatecas have imported 
a large quantity of SEED WHEAT to be distributed to farmers for 
the purpose of improving the yield and quality of that cereal. a 
decree has been issued requiring fire and life INSURANCE compa- 
nies to conduct their business in national specie. Improvement 
work has been commenced on the PORT OF FRONTERA, State of 
Tabasco, an important shipping point for bananas and tropical prod- 
ucts. A dredger is deepening the channel and wharves are to be 
erected. The municipal government of the city of Monterey has 
PROHIBITED SMOKING on the electric tramcars. Infractions 
of the ordinance are punishable by fine. A factory for the pro- 
duction of BICARBONATE OF SODA is to be established, under 
the supervision of the Department of Fomento, near Lake Texcoco 
in the Valley of Mexico. The waters of this lake will be evaporated 
for the production of the salt referred to. The Department of 
Fomento has been petitioned for permission to exploit the GUANO 
deposits on Clipperton Island (Isla de la Pasion) located in the 
Pacific Ocean near the Mexican coast. The national mint has 
recently coined a large number of ‘‘Hidalgos’”’ or 10-dollar GOLD 
PIECHS, as well as a large quantity of fractional silver coins of a 
denomination of less than one peso. The Government of the 
State of Puebla is planning to hold an EXPOSITION OF FINE 
ARTS, the product of native labor, in the city of Puebla. The 
Department of Public Instruction of the Mexican Government has 
commenced the publication of the first part of a work entitled 
“Complete HISTORY OF MUSIC in Mexico.” 


















































The National Congress has ratified the ELECTION, held on October 
1, 1916, of Gen. Emiliano Chamorro as President of the Republic for 
the term 1917 to 1921. The inauguration took place on January 1 





of the present year. The Bluefields American states that Maj. 
H. B. Hersey, of the United States Weather Bureau, is superintending 
the construction of an OBSERVATION STATION in Bluefields. 
The instruments at the wireless station, consisting of a set of barome- 
ters, thermometers, rain and wind gauges, the latter having an auto- 
matic device for registering the varying forces of the wind, are already 
in place. This station is one of a number to be maintained in Carib- 
bean waters, among which may be mentioned those located or planned 
to be located at Belize, Swan Island, Curacao, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Santa Lucia, Dominique, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Porto Rico, Haiti, 
Jamaica, Nassau, and some others. A scientific record of weather 
conditions from these points is to be forwarded to Washington daily. 
The wireless operator at Bluefields has been appointed local observer 
at that place, and will make daily reports to Washington by wireless. 
The maintenance of an official observatory at Bluefields will be of great 
use to shipping interests along the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua and 
will enable a permanent and accurate record to be kept of the rainfall, 
humidity, and temperature of that port. The CUSTOMS 
RECEIPTS of the Republic of Nicaragua for the first nme months of 
1916 were $767,769, as compared with $584,088 during the same period 
of 1915, or an increase during the period referred to in 1916 of 
$183,681. The Collector of General Customs has rendered a 
decision classifymng GRAPE JUICE with other nonalcoholic beverages, 
such as cider, ginger ale, kola, and lemonades, all of which are subject 
to an import duty of 4 cents, in accordance with section 1225 of the 
tariff law of 1908. Due largely to the efforts and good offices 
of Goy. Juan J. Pineda, of Rio Grande, arrangements have been made 
for the laying of a cable across the Rio Grande River to complete 
the TELEPHONE LINE between Bluefields and Prinsapolka. In 
stringing the wires the telephone company at present uses wooden 
posts. These have been so badly attacked by ants in some sections 
of the route that an effort is bemg made to have them replaced by 
iron poles, or to have the wood treated with chemicals in such a way 
as to prevent destruction by ants. According to information re- 
ceived to date of going to press, telephone communication between 
Prinsapolka and Bluefields was established about the first of the 
present year. According to The American, the consul of the 
United States in Bluefields, complying with instructions from his | 
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Government, has communicated with all citizens of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of that consulate requesting them to register 
without delay. Those who have already registered in the consulate 
will be given new papers on the surrender of the old ones. Accord- 
ing to press reports, GOLD MINING in the Pispis district of Nicaragua 
is at present very promising. One of the companies operating there 
recently shipped in one month gold bars to the value of $28,000, and 
a 12-foot ledge of auriferous ore is said to have been discovered, some 
of which assays over $500 a ton. A new 10-stamp mill is about 
ready for operation in said district, and the reports are that new 
mining properties of great value have just been discovered in the 
Pispis and Bana Cruz districts. According to telegraphic reports, 








President Chamorro has appointed the following CABINET: José 
Andrés Utrecho, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Martin Benard, Min- 
ister of Finance; Thomas Masis, Minister of War; Alfonso Solér 
zano, Minister of Interior; and Gutiérrez Navas, Minister of Public 
Works. 





A recent law enacted by the National Assembly of Panama ap- 
proves the contract made by the President of the Republic with 
Gelouch & Angulo, of Las Tablas, in conformity with which the latter 
agree to furnish ELECTRIC light and power to the city and people 
of Las Tablas, Province of Los Santos, for lighting and industrial 
purposes. On November 25, 1916, a law was passed by Con- 
gress prescribing the following HOLIDAYS during the year: Janu- 
ary 1, Jueves Santo (the Thursday preceding Ash Wednesday), 
Martes de Carnaval (the Tuesday preceding Ash Wednesday), Good 
Friday, May 1, December 25, and Sundays. The National — 
Assembly has ordered the installation of a TELEPHONE LINE on 
the Atlantic coast in the Province of Colon, to connect that city, 
where the main offices and headquarters of the undertaking will be, 
with Santa Isabel, capital of the district of the same name, via the 
following places: Cativa, Maria, Chiquita, Portobelo, Garrote, La 
Guaira, Nombre de Dios, Viento Frio, Palenque, Miramar, Cuago, 
Playa Chiquita, and Culebra. The tariff charges for the use of the 
line are to be the same as those established by the Government in 
operating its other telephone installations. Private bids have been 
requested for the construction work. An appropriation of $25,000 
has been made for use in building and operating the line. The 
prohibition to import opium not intended solely for medicinal 
uses, prescribed by law 46 of 1912, has been made to cover COCAINE 
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and similar drugs in accerdance with a law enacted by the National 

_Assembly on November 22 last. The word ‘‘opium” means, under 
this law, all commercial preparations of this drug, such as gum 
opium, powdered opium, denatured opium, granualted opium, opium 
for smoking, boiled opium, ete. A recent executive decree 
amends articles 7 and 9 of decree No. 158 of 1915 concerning the 
TERRITORIAL DIVISION of the Republic, so as to include in 
the Bocas del Toro District the district office of Bocatorito, the lat- 
ter being excluded from the jurisdiction of Bastimentos. A 
law enacted by the National Assembly on November 16 last provides 
for the construction of a mausoleum in Amador cemetery in honor 
of the members of the FIRE DEPARTMENT of Panama who 
have sacrificed their lives in the performance of their duties.— 
Permanent TELEGRAPH SERVICES have been established in 
the cities of Panama, Penome, Aguadulce, Santiago, Chitre, Las 
Tablas, Remedios, and David as telegraph and telephone centers for 
the rest of the Republic. All of these offices are required to keep 
open at night should Government or commercial work justify them 
in so doing. The beautiful Palace of Arts of the National 
Exposition in the City of Panama is to be conserved, by order of 
the National Congress, for use as a NATIONAL MUSEUM. Exhib- 
its of stuffed birds, mammals, and reptiles, insects, native woods, 
archeological objects, plants, etc., are to be installed. Articles of 
this kind belonging to the National Government and to municipali- 
ties are to be collected and placed on exhibition in the National 
Museum. A recent executive decree establishes rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the office of the SECRETARY TO THE 
PRESIDENT and of the employees connected therewith. 




















The = atl BUDGET of the Government of Paraguay for the 
year 1917-18, submitted by the President of the Republic to the 
National Congress, shows estimated receipts of 1,908,000 pesos, gold 
(gold peso =$0.9648), andi24,760,000 pesos, currency (paper peso 
fluctuates), and estimated expenditures of 1,160,426 pesos, gold, and 





48,162,302 pesos, paper. The Agricultural Bank proposes to 
lend to the Government of Paraguay funds to be used in improving 
and extending the HIGHWAYS of the Republic. From Janu- 
ary to October, 1916, the exports of QUEBRACHO consisted of 
18,200,000 kilos of quebracho extract and 43,560,600 kilos of que- 
bracho logs. A recent executive decree provides that EXPORT 
DUTIES shall be paid in gold. The amount of these duties collected 
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monthly are estimated at 100,000 gold pesos (gold peso= 
$0.9648). From January 1 to September 30, 1916, 92,456 salted 
and 34,587 dry OXHIDES were exported from the different ports of 
the Republic. According to statistics just published by the 
Paraguayan Government, the production of TOBACCO in the 
Republic during the first 10 months of 1916 was 64,327 bales, 54,035 
of which had been exported up to that date. In compliance with 
the recommendations of the Board of Trade of Asuncion, the manage- 
ment of the Central Railway has decided to maintain a special 
INTERNATIONAL TRAIN SERVICE every other day between 
Asuncion and Buenos Aires, not only for the purpose of avoiding 
delays and annoyances to traffic from Buenos Aires and intermediate 
points to Asuncion during the dry season, caused by low water in 
the Parana and Paraguay Rivers, but also to offset inconveniences 
due to the lack of vessels at present available for service in the 
Argentine-Paraguay fluvial trade. In June, 1916, there were in 
the Republic in a bearing condition 439,573 cultivated yerba mate 
plants over four years old, and 367,833 new plants just beginning to 
produce. The Agricultural Bank of Asuncion publishes statistics 
showing that the total crop of cultivated YERBA MATE harvested 
in 1915 amounted to 481,219 kilos. A monthly STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE has been established between Port Suarez, Paraguay, and 
Rossario, State of Santa Fe, Argentine Republic, a distance, follow- 
ing the windings of the Paraguay and Parana Rivers, of about 1,800 
miles. This service will also be instrumental in encouraging the im- 
port and export trade on the Upper Paraguay River with Paraguay 
- and Bolivia. The management of the steamship company proposes to 
build an electric railway from Puerto Suarez to Santa Cruz, Bolivia, 
a distance of 425 miles, and to operate same in conjunction with its 
steamship line. The Bureau of Statistics of Paraguay has 
published data showing that the production of SUGAR in the Repub- 
lic from 1910 to 1915, inclusive, amounted to 7,717,000 kilos, 1,536,000 
kilos of which were produced in 1915. 
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According to official statistics the NATIONAL REVENUES of 
the Government of Peru for the first half of 1916 amounted to 
£863,999 (Peruvian £ = $4.8665), received from the following sources: 
Maritime customs, £116,087; fluvial customs, £33,295; liquors, 
£206,531; sugar, £43,276; matches, £15,025; stamps, £17,146; 
registrations, £5,300; sealed paper, £13,700; customs paper, £2,600; 
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tobacco, £242,700; salt, £134,569, and other revenues, £33,770. 
The National Congress has authorized the Executive Power to have 
plans and estimates made for constructing and operating an IRRI- 
GATION SYSTEM adequate to supply water to the irrigable lands 
of the Sicaya district, province of Guancayo. The President of 
the Republic has been authorized by the National Congress to expend 
£10,000 in PAVING the streets of the City of Iquitos, the most impor- 
tant Peruvian port on the Amazon River. He is also authorized to 
expend a like sum in erecting WIRELESS stations in Peruvian ter- 
ritory of the Amazon Valley at such places as he deems expedi- 
ent. The municipality of Arequipa has been authorized to con- 
tract a loan, not to exceed £101,000, to be used in installing a system 
of SEWERS in that city. The interest and amortization of the loan 
is to be paid from a 4 per cent tax levied for that purpose and col- 
lectible by the municipality. In accordance with a recent execu- 
tive order the Bureau of Public Health has been given supervision of 
the operation and conservation of the MEDICINAL MINERAL 
WATERS of the Republic and of bathing places where such waters 
are used. A list of mineral springs, together with an analysis of their 
waters and a statement of their curative properties is to be compiled 
and published by the health bureau. The BUDGET of receipts 
of the Peruvian Government for 1917 estimates the revenues at 
£3,412,237 (Peruvian £=$4.8665), as follows: Maritime customs, 
£852,680; fluvial customs, £66,000; direct taxes, £812,587; Govern- 
ment monopolies, £774,500; Government wharves, £13,500; sundry 
revenues, £242,480; post and telegraphs, £138,600; Peruvian Cor- 
poration, £13,500; Deposit Bank, £7,000; Bellavista cereals, £8,500; , 
explosives, £1,500; public instruction, £161,500; tax on cheques, 
£23,000, and export taxes, £296,890. El Sol (The Sun), a daily 
newspaper of Cuzco, recently published extracts from the report of 
the Salinera Co. of Peru concerning the MOLYBDENUM MINES of 
Salcantay, situated near Ollantaytambo, province of Urubamba, de- 
partment of Cuzco, in one of the most picturesque and historic sec- 
tions of the Republic. The mines are located in the immediate 
vicinity of the Salcantay glacier and are partly covered by it. Sal- 
cantay is one of the highest of the Peruvian peaks, its altitude exceed- 
ing 6,000 meters. It has been known for a long time that this ele- 
ment, in small quantities, was to be found in the Urubamba Valley, 
but the mines referred to were only recently discovered. The 
National Mining Congress, which will meet in Lima in July next, 
proposes to have as one of the principal features of its activities a 
NATIONAL MINING EXPOSITION. Exhibits will be made not 
only of ores and mineral products, but also of machinery, tools, and 
supplies used in mining. An AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
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LAW has just been enacted by Congress. The object of the law is 
to enable deserving farmers to secure funds for use in harvesting their 
crops and for the better development of the agricultural resources of 
their holdings. 





The Secretary of the Treasury of the Government of Salvador has 
ordered from the United States an X-RAY apparatus of the most 
improved type, which the Government proposes to present to the 
Rosales Hospital in the city of San Salvador for the use of that 
institution. A recent executive decree appoints Engineers Car- 
los B. Flores, Luis Fleury, and Alberto Pinto members of the tech- 
nical commission which will pass upon bids submitted to the Govern- 
ment for the construction of a military POWDER MAGAZINE in 
the vicinity of the national capital. The consulate of the Govern- 
ment of Salvador in Valparaiso, Chile, was raised, under a decree of 
November 18, 1916, to the rank of a CONSULATE GENERAL. 
A SPECIAL MISSION of the Salvadorean Government, composed of 
Dr. Francisco Martinez, envoy extraordinary, and Dr. Carlos Guillen, 
secretary, left Salvador for Costa Rica during the latter part of 
November last, to formally repay a visit recently made by the Secre- 
tary of Foreign Relations of Costa Rica to the Government of Sal- 
vador. The President of the Republic has established a section in 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, under the 
direction of the Director General of said bureau, to give special atten- 
tion to the DIRECT TAXES of the National Government in such a 
way as to see that they are equitably imposed, distributed, and col- 
lected. The same section also has for its objects the compiling and 
classification of the data necessary for the study of the financial 
problems of the country, and the formulation of statistics concerning 
the imports of cotton, wines, liquors, and other articles. The De- 
partment of the Interior of the Government of Salvador has printed ~ 
and distributed in the Republic the rules and regulations now in force 
concerning AUTOMOBILES. Dr. Gustavo S. Baron has been ap- 
pointed MINISTER RESIDENT of Salvador in Mexico. The rev- 
enue from the sale of SEALED PAPER and document stamps during 
the first 10 months of 1916 amounted to 417,894 pesos (silver peso = 
$0.5439), or an increase of 89,578 pesos over the revenues from the 
same source collected during the same period of 1915. According 
to advices from Santa Ana, the construction work on the RAILWAY 
from Zacapa, Guatemala, to the city of Santa Ana, and on the line 
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from Ahuachapan to the Guatemalan frontier, which had been tem- 
porarily suspended, has again been commenced. For the purpose of 
improving and making more uniform the POSTAL SERVICE of the 
country, the Department of Posts has requested the municipal 
mayors of the Republic to furnish lists to that department of all the 
towns, villages, cantons, and hamlets of the country. The Depart- 
ment of Fomento has granted to Federico Searing an extension of one 
year’s time in which to open a MORTGAGE BANK in Salvador, con- 
struct a railway to the port of La Libertad, and establish a free port 
on the Meanguera Island, Gulf of Fonseca. The Eastern Railway 
completed in December last the construction of a large IRON 
BRIDGE over the Lempa River. 














The President of the Republic has made the following DIPLO- 
MATIC APPOINTMENTS: Senor Don Benjamin Fernandez y 
Medina, minister to Germany; Senor Don Eduardo Acevedo Diaz, 
minister to Austria-Hungary and Switzerland; Senor Don Manuel 
Bernadez, minister to Brazil; Senor Don Manuel B. Otero, minister 
to Chile and Bolivia; Senor Don Pedro Cosio, minister to Spain and 





Portugal, and Senor Don Juan Cuestas, minister to Italy. A 
law of the National Congress establishes a MILITARY AVIATION 
SCHOOL under the direction of the Department of War and Marine. 
The object of the school is to train and graduate the number of aero- 
nauts necessary for the use of the military service of the country. 
On November 15 last the Executive Power, acting in accord- 
ance with the powers vested in him by the finance laws of the country, 
promulgated a decree authorizing the issuance of 64 per cent 1916 
INTERNAL DEBT CONVERSION BONDS, and prescribing the 
form and dates of interest payments. The delegates who ac- 
companied Dr. Baltasar Brum, Minister of Foreign Relations of 
the Government of Uruguay, on a SPECIAL MISSION to Brazil, 
were Senator Antonio Maria Rodriguez, and deputies Juan A. Buero, 
and Luis A. de Herrera. A SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE, composed of more than 60 mem- 
bers, was recently organized in the city of Santa Rosa, department 
of Cafielones. The Consul of Uruguay in New York has recom- 
mended to the President of the Republic the establishment of an 
URUGUAYAN-AMERICAN BOARD OF TRADE in New York and 
Montevideo for the mutual benefit and encouragement of commerce 
between the two countries. The plan is under consideration by the 
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Secretary of the Treasury of the Government of Uruguay. 
On November 29 last the President appointed the following CABI- 
NET: Dr. Pablo Varzi, jr., Secretary of the Interior; Senor Federico 
H. Vidiella, Secretary of the Treasury; Dr. Rodolfo Mezzera, Secre- 
tary of Public Instruction, and Senor Hilario Helguera, jr., Secretary 
of the Department of Industries——Congress has enacted a law 
prescribing that only the DIPLOMAS OF AGRONOMISTS issued by 
the National Institute of Argonomy of Uruguay or validated by that 
institution, shall be valid in the Republic. The same law provides 
that public offices maintained in connection with the stockraising 
and agricultural industries of the country shall be filled in future by 
agronomic engineers, whose duties, among other things, shall be to 
make appraisements and attend to similar governmental work. 
The new SILVER COINS, amounting to 5,000,000 pesos (peso= 
$1.0342), minted in Buenos Aires in accordance with the law of 
January 3, 1916, in denominations of 1 peso and 50 centavos, will 
soon be put in circulation.——The Department of Foreign Re- 
lations of the Government of Uruguay has recently submitted 
to the approval of the National Congress CONVENTIONS recently 
concluded with the Republic of Chile concerning the exchange of 
professors and the practice of the liberal professions. The 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL CONGRESS, 
with 300 delegates representing the farm and productive interests 
of the country, met in Montevideo on December 27, 1916. Senor 
Helguera, Minister of Industries and Honorary President of the 
Congress, referred in his opening address to the drought in parts of 
the Republic and to the invasion of locusts. In connection with the 
agricultural development of the Republic the National Congress was 
requested to appropriate 26,000 pesos for an INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK FAIR to be held in August, 1917, and to be followed 
in 1918 by national agricultural and industrial fairs. Dr. Julio Muro 
was chosen President of the Congress. A recent STOCK 
CENSUS shows the following live stock in the Republic in 1916: 
Cattle, 7,803,042—made up of bulls, 105,211; bull calves, 193,963; 
brood cows, 2,431,446; milch cows, 513,196; heifers, 1,019,846; 
oxen, 298,716; yearlings, 1,556,636; and calves, 1,683,428. 














A recent Executive decree provides a special course of three years’ 
preparatory training in the School of Political Sciences of Caracas as 
a requisite for admission into the DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
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SERVICE of the Venezuelan Government.——The Government 
has decided to place a marble BUST OF DR. FELIPE GUEVARA 
ROJAS in the principal court of the medical school building in Caracas. 
Dr. Guevara Rojas was instrumental in founding the Medical College 
of the National Capital and contributed largely to the development 
of medical science in the Republic. A law has been enacted 
providing for the construction of the GREAT EASTERN HIGH- 
WAY of Venezuela, the route of which is from Caracas, through the 
States of Miranda, Azoategui, and Bolivar, to the mining region of 
the interior of Guayana. The plan is to connect the most important 
towns of Eastern Venezuela, off the survey of this railway, with it 
by branch roads. The President of the Republic inaugurated, 
on December 19, 1916, the SCHOOL OF PHARMACY of Caracas. 
The Executive Power has arranged for competitive PAINT- 
INGS, to be made in the School of Plastic Arts of the National 
Capital, of Gen. Francisco de Miranda. It is proposed to hang the 
painting adjudged to be the best in the Executive Hall of the Presi- 
dent’s Palace in Caracas. The Second National MEDICAL 
CONGRESS was held in the city of Maracaibo from the 19th to the 
23d of January, 1917. By order of the governor the delegates 
attending the Congress were the guests of the State of Zulia during 
their stay in Maracaibo. The MILITARY HOSPITAL OF 
CARACAS recently installed a laboratory, equipped in the most up- 
to-date manner, donated by Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, President- 
elect of the Republic. The Minister of Public Instruction has 
issued a pamphlet of 42 pages concerning the total ECLIPSE OF 
THE SUN on February 3, 1916, and the scientific observations made 
by the National Commission of Tucacas. The pamphlet contains a 
number of plates showing different aspects of the eclipse. Ac- 
cording to press reports there will soon be opened to business in 
Puerto Cabello a branch of the Royal BANK of Canada. Under 
the law governing the exploitation of the PUBLIC FORESTS of the 
country, concessionaires are required to pay to the Government for 
each tree cut in 1917 a tax on the value of the woods in accordance 
with the following schedule: Mahogany or cedar, 10 bolivares ($1.93) ; 
heart wood (Madera de corazon), 5 bolivares ($0.965), and soft wood, 
24 bolivares ($0.48). The Executive Power has ordered the con- 
struction of a WHARF at the port of Ocumare de la Costa, and of an 
aqueduct to supply that city with potable water. Recent Execu- 
tive decrees authorize the establishment in the city of Caracas of a 
DENTAL SCHOOL, and the founding of chairs of mathematics and 
topography in the anon Bolivar Lyceum in the on of San Cristobal, 
capital of the State of Tachira. 
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Rosert LansIne, Secretary of State of the United States, 
Chairman ex officio. 
AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Argentine Republic....Sefior Dr. Romuto 8S. Naon, 
Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 


Brazil Saee eee. seen Senhor Domicro DA GAMA, 
Office of Embassy, 1780 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Miexd cons ive ee ee Senor Don Ienacro Boniuuas.! 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 


IBOUIVI ater ees aera Sefor Don I@nacio CALDERON, 
Office of Legation, 1633 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


(Colomibiates =e peseeeeee Senor Dr. Jutio BETANCOURT, 
Office of Legation, 1319 K Street, Washington, D.C. 

Costaphicae pees Senor Don ManueL Castro QUESADA, 
Office of I.egation, 1501 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Culp ater Aa eee nee ce Senor Dr. C. M. DE CESPEDES, 
Office of Legation, 1529 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
JWOURGIOR sak Sa ssc ecelsue Senor Dr. Raragt H. Evizatpe, 
Office of Legation, 1006 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 

Guatenrallaaaseseaee eee Sefior Don Joaquin MENDEz, 
Office of Legation, 1604 K Street, Washington, D. C. 

Je HEL eee eae Le apres M. Soton MEnos, 
Office of Legation, 1429 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

lon GUTS see eee Senor Dr. ALBERTO MEMBRENO, 
Office of Legation, Hotel Gordon, Washington, D.C. 

Panama son's tereee meee Senor Dr. BrLisario PorRRAS, 
Office of Legation, 1019 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
IPRVPETONY cecaueececosmce Sefior Dr. H&cror VELAZQUEZ,” 
Office of Legation, 1678 Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Salivad ores eaee ese Senor Dr. RararL ZALDIVAR, 
Office of Legation, 1800 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Unieuayee Soe te Senor Dr. Cartos M. DE PENA, 
Office of Legation, 1734 N Street, Washington, D.C. 


Venezuela.........-.... Sefior Dr. Santos A. DomiInict, 
Office of Legation, 1406 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 


Chiles aise mee ee Sefior Don Gustavo MuniIzAGA VARELA, 
Office of Embassy, 1424 K Street, Washington, D.C. 


Dominican Republic. .Sefior Dr. Luis GALVAN, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘The Champlain,’”’ Washington, D.C. 


INDO gob soboooss Sefior Dr. Joaquin CuADRA ZAVALA, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘The Burlington,’’ Washington, D.C. 
Peru.................-.-Sefior Don M. p—E FREYRE Y SANTANDER, 


Office of Legation, 1737 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
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UENOS AIRES, capital of Argentina and metropolis of the 
southern half of the world, is situated on the right bank of 
the Rio de la Plata, which at this point is about 28 miles 
wide. The municipality has a perimeter of about 623 kilo- 

meters, or nearly 39 miles, and an area of 18,854 hectares (about 
46,570 acres). In area, therefore, it is larger than Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Hamburg, Genoa, or Bordeaux, but smaller than New York, 
London, Chicago, Philadelphia, or New Orleans. In population it is 
the largest Spanish-speaking city, the second largest Latin city, and 
ranks tenth among the cities of the entire world. 

The city was founded originally by Pedro de Mendoza in 1535, 
but the little settlement composed of about 2,500 people was nearly 
destroyed by a combination of hostile Indian tribes, the Querandis 
being the leaders in this effort to kill off the whites, and as the enmity 
of the natives seriously interfered with the settlers in their efforts to 
procure game and other food the colony was also threatened by 
famine. Mendoza himself succeeded in evading the Indians and 
reached Asuncion, Paraguay, and subsequently set out for Spain, 
but died on the way. The remnant of the little colony left on the 
Rio de la Plata managed to continue its precarious existence until 
1541, when the few houses remaining in the town were literally 
burned to the ground and the site totally abandoned by official 
decree, the members of the original colony being taken to Asuncion. 

The second and what may be considered the real foundation of the 
city was effected on June 11, 1580, when Don Juan de Garay reestab- 
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BUENOS AIRES OF THE PAST. 


Upper: The port of Buenos Aires of the eighteenth century. Passengers and freight were first taken off 
the ships in small boats or lighters, and these were met in the shallow waters of the river by two-wheeled 
carts for transportation to the shore. To-day vessels having a draft of 23 feet find their berths at mag- 
nificent docks, while electric cranes and other modern devices do the unloading of freight, and auto- 
mobile taxis are drawn up alongside the vessels to whirl the passengers into the city. Lower: A view 
of Buenos Aires in 1830, reproduced from an old engraving illustrating Arséne Isabelle’s “‘ Voyage & 

uenos Aires.” 
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lished the colony, bringing the settlers with him from Paraguay. 
The horses that had been abandoned by the first settlers some 40 
years before Garay and his companions undertook this second ven- 
ture had multiplied remarkably in their wild state, thus demon- 
strating the existence of rich natural pastures in the vicmity. As- 
sured that in such a region starvation need not be feared, Garay 
decided to repeople the city. He gave it the name of La Trinidad, and 
the port he called the Port of Santa Maria de Buenos Aires. The 
land was systematically divided into lots in the city, the environs 
being laid off into market gardens and tillage and stock farms; these, 
after adequate sites for churches, parks, and plazas were reserved, 
were distributed among the settlers. 

The city plan extended for 16 squares from north to south and 
nine squares from east to west; beyond this plat came the farms and 
gardens, bounded on the south by the Riachuelo and on the north by 
the Rio de la Plata, and farther up by the Parana, where were laid 
out some of the principal stock farms, all having depth of 1 league. 
The Querandis again threatened to become troublesome, but before 
they had time to organize a combination with other tribes in the 
neighborhood for the purpose of attacking the whites Garay boldly 
organized a raid on their encampments on the banks of the Riachuelo, 
some 4 leagues above the city, and the Spaniards killed so many of 
the natives upon this occasion that this particular portion of the 
river became known as the Rio de la Mantanza (River of the Mas- 
sacre). 

That put an effectual stop to the Indian depredations, and the 
colony was enabled to continue its prosperous existence in peace. 
Sometime after this occurrence Garay set out to visit Asuncion, and 
having left his vessel one night to encamp on the bank of the river, 
he was waylaid and murdered by a band of Minuan Indians. Thus, 
after all his heroic efforts and in spite of his courage and skill as a 
leader, the real founder of Buenos Aires met a tragic death at the 
hands of the vengeful natives. 

The settlers, however, continued to prosper, and before the close 
of the sixteenth century Vera y Aragon, while governor, introduced 
into the colony a number of cattle and sheep imported from Peru. 
These animals, like the horses, multiplied with extraordinary rapidity, 
owing to the favorable climate and fine natural pasturage, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the future pastoral wealth of the great 
Argentine Republic. 

The colony grew slowly but steadily. In 1650 there were 400 
houses, according to the traveler Azcarate de Bicay, who visited it. 
Some of these houses were tile roofed and others thatched, all built so 
low that as a rule they were not more than 12 feet high, with eaves 
extending so far out that often the rafters of the thatched and the 





Photos by H. G. Olds, Buenos Aires, 1917. 
THREE OF THE MODERN RAILWAY STATIONS IN BUENOS AIRES. 


ep: The new Retiro Station of the Argentine Central Railway, opened to the public August 4, 1915. 
enter: The “ Once de Septiembre” Station of the Buenos Aires Western Railway. Bottom: Station 
of the Great Southern Railway of Argentina, Plaza Constitucion. 
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beams of the tiled houses reached the middle of the street, causing 
obstructions to cart traffic and to horsemen, who had to keep the 
middle of the road. Here and there, especially at the corners, there 
were such sloughs that it was a serious matter to free the heavy carts 
from the mire, once they were stuck or overturned. To avert such 
incidents and annoyances, the corporation enacted a law which pro- 
vided that the citizens should keep their buildings within a certain 
line, and at the same time ordered that the caravans of carts from the 
interior should not pass through the streets, but go direct to the back 
of Santo Domingo Convent. There the sales of imported provisions 
and beverages were held, consisting of raisins, dried peaches, cream 
cheese, and country wine, as the people of Cordoba in Tucuman were 
not permitted to send other produce to Buenos Aires. 

The 400 houses spoken of by de Bicay were occupied, according to 
a register of May 22, 1664, by 211 citizens. Their families may be 
estimated at five persons each on an average, which gives a total of 
a little over 1,000, but there must be added the servants and all the 
temporary sojourners and other inhabitants who, although residents, 
had no rights of citizenship, so that the whole population may be 
conservatively estimated at 4,000. 

From the little village of Buenos Aires of that date to the cosmo- 
politan capital of the present is a far cry indeed. Two and a half 
centuries have passed, and what a marvelous transformation has been 
wrought. The squalid, struggling little town has become the splendid 
metropolis of the continent of South America, the highest expression 
of civic efficiency and beauty, unexcelled in many repects by the 
greatest capitals of the world. A remarkable history les behind 
this great achievement, a history replete with toil, courage, patriotism ; 
a history of struggle, disappointment, defeat, success, and final 
triumph of the ideals of a great people. To attempt even an outline 
of a historical retrospect is not feasible in this brief sketch, intended 
merely to give a glimpse of the city as it is—not as it has been—so that 
the interesting story of its past must be left for future consideration. 

The growth of Buenos Aires for the first two centuries was very 
slow, but during the past 60 years it has been remarkable. In 1852 
the population was but 76,000; in 1864, it had reached 140,000; 
by 1887 it had grown to 404,000; by 1900 to 800,000; by 1909 to 
1,231,698; and on December 31, 1913, 1t was 1,484,010. The cosmo- 
politan character of the city is indicated by the census of 1909, 
which showed that of the population of that enumeration (1,231,698) 
561,985 were of foreign birth. Of these the Italian numbered 277,041; 
Spaniards, 174,291; Uruguayans, 26,784; French, 25,751; Germans, 
7,444; and English, 7,113. 

The chief factors which have caused this rapid increase in popu- 
lation are (1) the constant influx of immigrants from other countries ; 
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(2) the high birth rate that prevails in the city; (3) the very low death 
rate. 

As to the first cause, the official statistics of the port of Buenos 
Aires show that the total number of immigrants entering during the 
period from 1903 to 1913, inclusive, amounted to 2,476,206; the total 
number of emigrants departing therefrom was only 948,467. Thus 
an increase for the country is shown for this port alone of 1,518,739. 
Of course, many of these immigrants failed to remain in the city, 
but it is fair to presume that it kept a large proportion. 

As to the second and third causes, the birth rate for the year 1913 
was 34.16 per thousand, while the death rate was only 15.5 per 
thousand. In 1914, the year which, incidentally, showed the lowest 
death rate hitherto recorded for the city, 14.61 per thousand, there 
were recorded 50,631 births and only 23,486 deaths. By way of com- 
parison it may be stated that the death rate for the large cities of the 
United States durmg the year 1915 was as follows: New York City, 
13.9; Chicago, 14.3; Philadelphia, 15.6; Boston, 16.1; St. Louis, 
13.8; Cleveland, 13.4; and Washinton, 18.1 (white, 15.1; colored, 
YO2)s 

The municipal government of Buenos Aires is composed of two 
branches, the legislative and executive. The former is known as the 
“‘concejo deliberante,’’ corresponding to what is generally called 
the ‘‘city council’’ in the United States, and consists of 22 councilors 
elected by the taxpayers for a period of four years, half of the council 
retirmg by rotation every two years. The members of the council 
serve gratuitously, and to be eligible to a seat in this important body 
a citizen must be over 25 years of age, be a registered voter, able to 
read and write, must have paid into the municipal treasury a direct 
tax or license for some industrial or commercial business to the amount 
of not less than 500 pesos paper (about $212.50 U.S. currency), or be 
a practitioner of one of the learned professions, and must have been 
a resident for not less than one year. In the case of a foreigner 
additional requirements provide that he must know Spanish, have 
paid not less than 1,000 pesos ($425 U.S. currency), and have been 
a resident for not less than five years. To be a qualified voter the 
citizen must be of lawful age, know how to read and write, have 
personally presented himself for registration, have paid not less than 
100 pesos ($42.50 U. S. currency) in taxes or license fees, or be a 
practitioner of one of the learned professions, and have resided in the 
city for not less than one year prior to his registration. In case he 
is a foreigner he must have been a resident for not less than two years, 
and must have paid not less than 200 pesos ($85 U.S. currency) in 
taxes or license, or be a practitioner of one of the learned professions. 
The council meets on January 1 each year and appoints its own presi- 
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ONE OF THE MODERN HOTELS. 


Buenos Aires is well supplied with hotels, many of them having all the luxurious appointments and 
efficient service of the best hostelries of the United States and Europe. Rates in the first-class hotels 
are about the same as those of similar places in New York, while cheaper accommodations may he 


found in many that are less pretentious. 
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dent and two vice presidents; it holds two sessions yearly of three 
months each. 

The head of the executive branch is the ‘“‘intendente municipal,”’ 
or mayor, who is appointed by the President of the Republic, subject 
to the approval of the Senate. He holds office for three years and is 
eligible for reappointment. 

The administrative functions of the council relate to finance, 
public works, public health, and public morality. In its jurisdiction 
over the financial matters of the city the council determines the taxes 
to be levied and fixes fines up to 500 pesos for infractions of law. To 
meet special expenditures the council, with the approval of two- 
thirds of its members, may contract a loan so long as its indebtedness 
does not exceed 20 per cent of the assessed valuation of the city’s 
property. Should a loan exceeding that amount be required, the 
sanction of the National Congress must be obtained. In regard to 
public works, the council is responsible for the construction of streets, 
aqueducts, bridges, sewerage systems, parks, and open spaces, and 
the care and preservation of all municipal works. Under the heading 
of safety, health, and public morality such matters as lighting, street 
cleaning, disinfection, approval of plans for the construction of private 
as well as public buildings, stands for public vehicles, use of streets 
for tramways and railroads, are included. After an ordinance has 
been passed by the council it is submitted to the intendente for his 
approval. Should this not be forthcoming, it is referred back to the 
council within a period of five working days for reconsideration. 
Should that body confirm its previous action, it becomes the duty 
of the intendente to proclaim it as a municipal ordinance. In case 
of neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, or other improper conduct 
on the part of the intendente, the aoTne by a two-thirds piayorthy, 
may bring about his dismissal from office. 

Buenos Aires, in addition to being a municipality, is also the capital 
of the Argentine Republic, and as such has an intimate connection 
with the Federal Government. Through the intendente matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the municipality are presented to the 
National Congress whenever necessary, and he likewise, as the 
representative of the National Government is empowered to present 
to the municipality matters affecting it that have originated in 
Congress. Other manifestations of this dual character of the city 
are to be found in the matter of the police and fire departments, which 
are under the control of the Federal Government, which also meets 
the expenses of these departments. Certain branches of the educa- 
tional system, and also the sanitary regulations of the city, carried 
out by means of a national department of hygiene and a municipal 
department of public service—the Asistencia Publica—are partly 
national in character. 
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The city is laid out on the ‘‘chessboard”’ plan, 1. e., its streets 
intersect at right angles and the blocks are 130 meters square (about 
400 feet each way); at every corner the names of the streets are 
plainly printed on enameled iron plates in white letters, enabling 
strangers to find their way about very easily. Streets are paved 
generally with granite blocks set in mortar, although recently macadam 
and asphalt have come into use. There are something over 300 streets 
and if extended in a straight line would cover a distance of 600 miles. 
Many of the streets opened im recent years are fine, broad avenues, 
only a few of the narrow passages of the early city being left. Of 
the streets used for business purposes the Avenida de Mayo is the 
most renowned. This splendid boulevard is over a mile in length 
and about 120 feet wide; it extends from the Plaza de Mayo to the 
capitol, or Palacio del Congreso, along the middle in a double row 
being suspended on artistic iron poles the are lights, while on each 
side near the curb of the 20-foot sidewalks are planted the rows of 
fine trees extending the entire length. The main feature of the 
avenida, which strikes the stranger at once, is the uniformity in 
height and the fine architecture of the buildings which line it. There 
are no skyscrapers as in New York, but few buildings being over 
six or eight stories in height, and all are new and of modern style 
with artistic fronts. 

In this connection it may be stated that the municipal authorities 
have organized a commission for the encouragement of architecture 
in the business as well as the residential parts of the city, and a prize— 
a gold medal and diploma—is offered each year for the most attrac- 
tively designed structure erected. In addition to this reward for the 
architect, the owner of the building is relieved of the payment of the 
taxes that would be ordinarily assessed against the property for a 
specified time. The building line, the height of the structure relative 
to the width of the street, is carefully established and the law regard- 
ing it strictly enforced. 

There are 97 parks, promenades, and plazas with a total area of 
about 10,727,000 square meters (about 2,660 acres). The most ex- 
tensive of these is the ‘Parque 3 de Febrero,” situated at Palermo. 
This is perhaps the most popular and fashionable resort of the city, 
reached by a splendid driveway and but a short distance (about 3 
miles) from the business center. When the weather is fine, and 
especially on holiday occasions, the beautiful driveway through the 
park is filled with hundreds of fine automobiles and carriages with 
fashionably dressed occupants, being to Buenos Aires what the 
“Bois de Boulogne” is to Paris. The park contains beautiful avenues, 
winding roads, artificial lakes, and something over 1,000,000 plants 
and trees of great variety. Not far from this park is the zoological 
garden, one of the finest examples of landscape gardening to be met 
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with in South America, as well as the home of an unusually interest- 
ing collection of animals consisting in addition to those generally 
seen in such places of specially fine collections of llamas, guanacos, 
and anteaters. Picturesque grottos, reproductions of ancient 
temples, and artificial rocky caverns set in a profusion of trees, shrubs, 
and tropical plants add to the delights of the place. 

The municipal revenues of the city are derived from various 
sources which may be divided into five classes: (1) Revenue other 
than that resulting from direct taxation, such as charges for paving, 
installing sewers, making official chemical analyses, admissions to 
the zoological garden alluded to above and which is owned and 
managed by the city, advertising permits, and similar concessions; 
(2) charges on private property and municipal enterprises, such as 
slaughterhouses, markets, crematories (for refuse), cemeteries, 
property leases, and the national lottery; (8) direct taxes, including 
municipal licenses; (4) indirect taxes, such as those for inspection of 
buildings, control of weights and measures, and tax on admissions to 
race courses; (5) incidental receipts of a miscellaneous character. 

The sanitation of the city is looked after by two organizations, 
one being national and the other municipal. The former is called 
the national department of hygiene; the latter, the assistencia 
publica, or public-aid service. The national body controls those con- 
ditions that directly affect the whole country by virtue of the city’s 
being the usual gateway to the entire Republic. Its functions are 
similar to those of the Marine-Hospital Service of the United States. 
It looks after sanitary matters at the port, regulates vaccination, 
inspects drug stores, calls the attention of municipal officers to un- 
hygenic conditions it finds in the city, aids the authorities in cases of 
epidemics, and performs certain functions in regulating hospitals and 
other charitable institutions. The assistencia publica has charge of 
all institutions of public aid; it has charge of the municipal labora- 
tories, conducts the bacteriological examinations, the disinfecting 
activities, and is in active control of the relief ambulances that are 
ready for all emergencies and are exceptionally efficient m case of 
accidents and public casualties. 

The water supply and sewer system of the city are virtually depart- 
ments of the National Government, and the cost of maintenance is 
paid from the national treasury. Perhaps no city in the world has a 
better service in this respect than has Buenos Aires. Water is 
taken from the Rio de la Plata far enough up to avoid any chance of 
pollution, the supply being obtained from wells that were bored 
beneath the surface of the river and then pumped to central stations 
in the city. Here the water is purified by sedimentation and filtra- 
tion and then distributed to all parts of the city. The sewerage 
system may be described in general terms as that of discharge into 
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the Rio de la Plata far below the city, whence it is carried out to sea 
without contaminating any of the intakes. It is elaborately devised, 
having the most modern equipment, and as gravity is not sufficient 
to carry off the sewage a scientifically arranged plan of pumps and 
relief sewers are brought into use and make the service thoroughly 
efficient. 

The public lighting of the city is effected by four different systems, 
viz, gas, kerosene, alcohol, and electricity. In 1916 there were 
17,719 gas lamps, 3,203 kerosene lamps, 2,485 alcohol lamps, and 
7,415 electric lights, of which 5,108 were arc lamps and the remaining 
2,307 were incandescent lights of 50 or more candlepower, 1,120 of 
which were 1,000 candlepower or over. 

The public-school system is partly national and partly municipal, 
although all under the authority and supervision of the National 
Government. There are primary, secondary, commercial, industrial, 
and university institutions. Primary education is free and com- 
pulsory for children from 6 to 14 years of age, and is under the direc- 
tion of the national council of education, which is supported by funds 
from the national treasury and from those derived from certain 
municipal taxes. For higher education the University of Buenos 
Aires offers courses leading to the doctor’s degrees in literature and 
various professional degrees, while there are numerous fine-arts 
schools and special institutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

The city is well supplied with libraries open to the public, among 
which may be mentioned the National Library, Mitre Library, 
Municipal Popular Library, Typographic Society’s Library, the 
library of La Prensa, Popular Library of Belgrano, National Library 
of Masters, Vélez Sarsfield Public Library, Library of the Women’s 
National Council, the Women’s National Library, and the Museo 
Social Library. 

In regard to daily newspapers and weekly periodicals Buenos 
Aires is well provided for. Including daily papers, weeklies, month- 
hes, reviews, and technical magazines, there are over 500 regular 
publications established in the city. Among the regular publications 
for foreigners may be mentioned La Patria degli Italiani, The Stan- 
dard, Roma, Deutshe La Plata Zeitung, Le Courrier de la Plata, El 
Diario Espanol, etc. Among the great dailies the leading morning 
papers are La Prensa, La Nacién, La Argentino, and La Manajia; 
among the evening papers are El Diario, La Gaceta de Buenos 
Aires, La Tribuna, El Tiempo, El Nacional, La Tarde, and La Razon. 
Among the illustrated reviews are Caras y Caretas, La Ilustracion 
Sud Americana, Plus Ultra, Mundo Argentino, El Campo ieeaoaalie 
Fray Mocho, Tit Bits, and El Magazine. Numerous literary and 
scientific reviews and magazines and more than 15 technical publi- 





Photo by H. G. Olds, Buenos Aires, 1917. 
THE ENGLISH CLOCK TOWER IN BUENOS AIRES. 


This unique monument was presented to the city of Buenos Aires by the English 
residents of Argentina upon the occasion of the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Argentine declaration of independence in 1910. The corner stone 
was laid November 26, 1910, but the structure was not completed until 1916. The 
tower is about 200 feet high and is built of red brick and stone in the style of archi- 
tecture which prevailed in England during the sixteenth century at the time of the 
founding of Buenos Aires. The building is provided with an electric elevator which 
takes visitors from the ground floor to the cupola, whence a fine view of the city is 
presented. 
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cations making a specialty of the various branches of industry cover 
practically every field. 

The principal square of the city is the Plaza de Mayo, on which 
front the Government Palace, the Banco de la Nacion, and the historic 
Cathedral, whose 12 massive Corinthian columns remind one of the 
Madeleine in Paris. This fine edifice is 270 feet long and 150 feet wide, 
having an area of 40,500 square feet, and within its sacred walls are 
kept the mortal remains of Argentina’s great national hero, San 
Martin. Leading from the north side of this plaza is the Avenida 
de Mayo, mentioned heretofore, where are to be found some of the 
largest and most modern hotels, cafés, restaurants, and business 
houses of the capital. In regard to hotels, the city is abundantly 
supplied, and the visitor may find accommodations ranging from $3 
per day up to $8 and $10 per day, according to his purse and desires. 
In service and cuisine the large modern places will compare favorably 
with those of New York or London, while in the restaurants good 
meals may be obtained for $1 each or even less. 

Among the notable buildings that attract the foreigner may be 
mentioned the Casa Rosada, or Government Palace, Banco de la 
Nacion, Cathedral, Colon Theater, Palace of Justice, the Capitol, and 
the Opera House, while the building of La Prensa, the great news- 
paper, and that of the Jockey Club are fine specimens of architecture. 
For places of amusement there are about 30 theaters and more than 
75 cinematograph halls (moving-picture theaters). Among the best 
theatres are the Colon, the Opera House, the Coliseo, Politeama, 
Odeon, and San Martin. 

The street railway system is excellent, and for one fare of 4 cents 
and a fraction (10 centavos) a person may travel from one end of the 
city to the other, while the rates for public conveyances are very 
reasonable. During the year 1913 the daily average of passengers 
carried on the street railways amounted to over 1,110,000, and in 
order to relieve this congestion of traffic the city undertook the 
building of a subway system. The first section of the subway was 
opened to traffic December 2, 1913, and extends from the Plaza de 
Mayo to Plaza Once. During 1914 this subway transported 28,514,462 
passengers, while the street railways transported a total of 370,911,741, 
figures which will give some idea of the tremenduous stream of people 
constantly on the move in the metropolis of South America. 

As a rule the visitors to Buenos Aires are not brought into contact 
with the industrial development of the city, and perhaps very few 
realize that it has grown to be an important manufacturing center 
in many lines. The growth of the manufacturing industries in the 
period from 1904 to 1914 is shown by the fact that the number of 
factories increased from 8,877 in the former year to 11,132 in the 
latter; the capital invested grew from about $42,064,723 to $227,- 
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873, 376, an increase of 441 per cent; the value of the annual products 
increased from $77,967,374 to $320,970,524, a gain of 311 per cent. 
The number of persons employed in 1904 was 68,512; in 1914 it was 
145,902. From these statistics it will be seen that the home pro- 
duction of manufactured articles has become a factor to be reckoned 
with by those who seek to sell goods in Buenos Aires. For the benefit 
of those interested in this phase of the city’s activities the following 
paragraph of statistics, taken from the official report for the year 1914, 
may be of interest. 

The following industries, covering but a small proportion of the 
total number of lines of manufacture, are enumerated because the 
production of each for the year exceeded the value of $4,000,000. 
Building industry, $18,791,326; footwear, $16,464,009; carpenter 
shops, $15,170,182; tailoring, $12,719,621; machine shops, $12,394,297; 
sacking and bagging, $12,119,861; tanneries, $10,298,940; bakeries, 
$10,120,280; electrical appliances, $9,991,602; woodworking plants, 
$8,837,553; printing establishments, $8,129,080; pavingmaterials, 
$8,126,425; liquors, $7,082,758; fruit mdustries, $6,482,151; iron- 
works, forge shops, ete., $6,434,292; gas fixtures, $5,074,361; white 
clothing, $4,942,396; agricultural implements, $4,717,500; furniture 
factories, $4,671,772; carriages and vehicles, $4,607,984; fashionable 
dressmaking, $4,356,546; ready-made clothing, $4,030,836. 

From these statistics it may be seen that the great Argentine 
capital is not only a great port from which issue enormous quantities 
of foodstuffs that go to almost every corner of the world, but that it 
is also a very beehive of industries that as yet are but at the starting 
pomt. Given cheap fuel, it is only a matter of a few years when the 
_ energies of the people will turn out manufactured products that will 
in great Measure meet the ordinary domestic demand, and in some 
lines furnish even large quantities for export. Taken as a whole 
and considering it in its many aspects, this metropolis of the southern 
half of the world is a remarkable city. 
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NE of the outstanding features of the school systems of Cen- 
tral America and Panama is the important position which 
industrial and commercial training occupy in the curricula 
of the various institutions. Everywhere from Guatemala 

southward, through the countries of Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Panama, public men and educators are awake to the 
necessity of training the coming generations of young men and 
women along practical and productive channels and of encouraging 
them to direct their thoughts and energies to the profitable lines of 
labor and industry. 

In the schools of the United States instruction in these branches 
is generally referred to as commercial courses, mechanic arts, manual 
training, and domestic science, and constitutes a part of the regular 
high school curriculum. In the schools of Latin America these 
courses are known as graphic arts, arts and crafts, arts and science, 
domestic science, commercial and agriculture. Traiming in these 
branches is not delayed until the student reaches high school as in 
the United States, but in most cases commences with the upper grades 
of the primary schools and extends through the secondary schools 
(liceos) and normal colleges. 

This universal interest in the practical arts is a promising indica- 
tion of the influences and tendencies at work in Central America. 
In every country may be found schools and academies, shops and 
laboratories, given over to the practical education of the student 
body. When it is remembered that the introduction of practical and 
industrial training into the school systems of Central America is of 
comparatively recent years, perhaps a decade or two, the progress 
that has been made during that period is exceedingly gratifying. 
For the student of social conditions can readily appreciate the dif- 
ficulties encountered in introducing such factors into a school sys- 
tem. The deep-rooted prejudice of traditional standing against 
manual training has its retarding effect. It is also necessary to 
overcome the usual feeling that the social prestige which one acquires 
through an academic or professional education, unremunerative or 
unproductive as it might be, is preferable to profitable occupation 
as an expert mechanic, skilled artisan, or clever craftsman. Espe- 
cially is this true in countries where modern industrialism had made 
the least inroads and where foreign commercial development is not a 
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PRACTICAL SCHOOL AND TRAINING IN GUATEMALA. 


In Guatemala the boys and girls are given instruction in the practical arts, trades, and crafts at a much 
earlier age than in some of the other countries. Here such studies are made part of the regular school 
work in the upper primary grades and extend through the upper classes of high schools. Practical 
schools for boys and girls exist in nearly every important town. The upper picture is that of the 
practical school for girls at Guatemala City; the middle picture shows a class in that school; the lower 
illustration is that of the recently completed practical school for boys. 





LABORATORY IN THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE, SAN SALVADOR, SALVADOR. 





NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, SAN SALVADOR, SALVADOR. 


Practical education, including commercial courses, agricultural and cattle raising studies, domestic 
science, and various arts and crafts, has gained much favor and progress since its introduction into 
the school system but a few years ago. The National School of Graphic Arts, the National 
Institute, the Agricultural Institute, and the Young Ladies’ Technical-Practical School are each 
doing good work in their respective lines in conjunction with the regular school studies prescribed 
in their curriculum. 
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strong factor. As for training in business subjects, similar to the com- 
mercial courses offered in high schools and business colleges, lack of 
opportunities and positions after graduation frequently prevents rapid 
growth in that direction. Even the introduction of courses in domes- 
tic hygiene, cooking, care of sick room, millinery, and dressmaking, 
are sometimes opposed on the conventional grounds that the young 
ladies of the better classes would find such training unnecessary and 
useless. Yet it is not at all surprising to find these difficulties or 
prejudices. All countries experience similar trials in the development 
of their educational systems and the overcrowded condition of many 
of the professions in the United States is eloquent proof that even 
here the prestige of an unremunerative professional career is still pre- 
ferred to the highly profitable occupation of an expert mechanic. 

But these prejudices in many instances have either gone by the 
board or are rapidly passing away, and in a number of countries the 
most enthusiatic supporters of practical training include the oppo- 
nents of a decade ago. Central America is no longer in an isolated 
state. Rapidly increasing commerce, improved means of communi- 
cation, intertravel and interchange of peoples and interests have 
driven home the fact that national superiority in the present era must 
be based on economic advantage and industry. The advent of foreign 
capital into these countries and the consequent building up of big 
enterprises have also emphasized the necessity of developing at home 
intelligent young men equipped to assist in these enterprises. The 
introduction of new kinds of machinery, the development of motor 
traction in various forms, labor-saving devices, and numerous other 
influences of this character, have created demands for competent and 
skilled mechanics. And Central America has entered zealously upon 
a path to train her own sons to take hold of these activities and be 
their guiding mentors. Where formerly it was necessary to bring in 
from Europe or the United States skilled mechanicians, agriculturists, 
and competent clerical and stenographic assistance, to-day in many 
of the larger establishments it is possible to find local help occupying 
positions of trust and responsibility, young men who have received 
equipment and training in their own schools. 

Practical training schools are to be found in the capitals, the larger 
cities, and in many of the smaller towns, but special trade schools are 
usually located either at the capital or in the district best adapted to 
their peculiar needs. For example, the school established to teach 
the scientific cultivation of tobacco, proper curing, and cigar making, 
is located at Danli, in the tobacco-growing district of Honduras. 
Again, in the interior provinces of Honduras and Panama, where 
there is an absence of agricultural or other activity, the Governments 
encourage industry through the establishment of schools for weaving 
Panama hats, baskets, or some other commodity. 


Bet 





THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH AND ARTS AT SIGUATEPEQUE, HONDURAS. 


This school has developed into an institution of marked usefulness under the guidance of Mr. Kar] 


Snow and his wife, both from the United States. Practical trades and arts are taught the students 
and this branch of education receives as much attention as the regular school subjects. The 
he middle picture, a class in trunk making 


Upper illustration shows a class in textile weaving. T 
and some of the workmanship of the young boys. The lower photograph shows the class in 


embroidery and lace making. 
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The most usual form of industrial school for boys and young men is 
the one commonly designated as the school of arts and crafts (escuela 
de artes y oficios) and the practical school for boys (escuela practica 
de varones). The type of organization varies but little. In some of 
the countries they are in whole or in part boarding schools; in other 
countries they are merely day schools; here and there some of them 
have extra night sessions, Instruction is free. For the boarding 
school variety the Government usually offers a number of scholarships 
to deserving students in the various departments or provinees so that 
the school is representative of the entire country. The materials 
used in the workshops are furnished by the Government. In return 
the school renders services and performs other work, thus reimbursing 
it partially at least. This is especially true of the arts and trades 
school in Panama and Honduras. Some of the smaller schools are 
partly self-sustaining through services and work which they perform 
for outsiders or through the sale of the products of their workrooms. 

In rank and grade industrial schools are divided into two main 
classes, viz, the one where instruction in commercial subjects and in 
the arts and erafts constitutes a part of the regular school curriculum; 
the other where the institution is primarily a trades school and the 
teaching of a trade or craft is the sole object. 

- Under the first class of institu‘ions the pupils pursue the regular 
courses of studies prescribed by the department of public instruction 
and devote a specified number of hours per week to the arts and 
crafts. One group of schools corresponds in rank to the upper classes 
of the primary school. Pupils are expected to be able to read, write, 
and perform the simple operations of arithmetic before being 
admitted. Instruction in nontechnical studies is given throughout 
the entire course and includes the mother tongue, geography, history, 
and arithmetic. The practical schools for boys and girls are usually 
of this group, and may be found in large numbers especially in 
Guatemala and Honduras. The schools of the Christian Brothers in 
Nicaragua are also of this type. The length of study varies between 
three and five years, and one-half of the day is devoted to primary 
academic studies and the other half in the shops or field. The other 
group under this class corresponds in rank to the secondary and high 
schools and includes such institutions as the Liceo of Costa Rica, the 
Higher College for Girls (Colegio Superior de Sefioritas), the National 
Institute of Salvador, the National Central Institute for Young Men 
of Guatemala, and the normal schools of Honduras and other countries. 

Of the special trade schools, the second class mentioned, there are 
two notable examples, the School of Arts and Crafts of Panama and 
of Honduras. In their organization and purposes they are trade 
schools and not manual training schools. Shopwork is not arranged 
to afford a comprehensive view of the manual arts or to give a general 
training. It is specialized from the very first and the pupils are 





PRACTICAL SCHOOL TRAINING IN HONDURAS. 


Honduras emphasizes industrial training and practical instruction in its school system. A special 
School of Arts and Crafts at Tegucigalpa with an excellent equipment devotes itself mainly to the 
development of skilled trades and craftsmen. Commercial studies, courses in agriculture, studies in 
domestic science and hygiene, are incorporated in the curricula of the normal and technical-practical 
schools, but manual training seems to be confined to the Arts and Crafts School at the capital. Special 
trade schools for weaving straw hats and cultivation of tobacco are also established at convenient 
points. The accompanying illustration shows the well-equipped physical laboratory of the boys’ 
normal school and several classes at work in drawing and experimental gardening. 
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assigned immediately to the acquisition of a certain trade. These 
schools teach carpentry, tailoring, shoemaking, blacksmithing, furni- 
ture making, electric construction, foundry and machine work, 
mechanics, printing and book binding, telephony, telegraphy, and 
leather working. The shops are usually well equipped with machinery 
and tools. They are the central feature of the industrial school and 
shop practice the chief business of the pupil. 

What has been remarked concerning the modern tendencies and 
influences upon the boys and young men applies as well, but perhaps 
to a lesser degree, to the girls and young ladies. That they are 
slowly but surely experiencing a change in their social status and 
emerging from their former position of nonactivity in economic and 
industrial progress is very apparent throughout all Latin America. 
The sphere of woman is widening and she is now seen not only in the 
schoolroom as teacher, but in the store and business establishment. 
In the path of this broader freedom there have sprung up schools of 
domestic science, professional schools for women, practical schools, 
and practical technical colleges. The organization and rank of these 
girls’ schools do not differ materially from those of the boys. The 
professional school for women is in essence a trade school and the 
_ pupil enters at once upon the study of some particular line of work, 
as dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, lace making, or even cooking, 
laundering, and domestic science. When she has attained a degree 
of mastery over the trade she receives a certificate of competency. 
The other schools enumerated combine this training with the regular 
school curriculum, teaching these subjects in the upper grades of the 
primary school and continuing through the normal and high school 
years. 

In Guatemala the prevailing type of industrial training is that com- 
bined with the usual academic studies in the practical schools for 
both boys and girls (escuelas practicas de sefioritas y de varones). 
There is also an arts and crafts school for girls (escuela de artes y 
oficios femeniles) at Guatemala City and several other institutions 
where trades and crafts are taught in connection with the regular 
school work. These institutions have the rank of upper primary 
classes and the first few years of secondary schools. They are found 
in most of the cities and towns of that country. The manual training 
department gives practical and theoretical instruction in black- 
smithing, carpentry work, printing, bookbinding, weaving, in addi- 
tion to the studies in history, geography, botany, chemistry, zoology, 
geology, drawing, and the Spanish grammar and language. Although 
not primarily trade schools, nevertheless the Guatemalan schools 
place special emphasis on the practical subjects and are developing 
competent artisans and craftsmen. There is also a national school 
of commerce at the capital and a practical school of commerce at 
Quetzaltenango. At both these points there are agricultural schools 
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WORKSHOPS AT THE ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL IN PANAMA CITY. 


This school is one of the largest and finest equipped institutions of its character, and the wide range of its 
curriculum insures thorough instruction in many of the principal trades and crafts. In its practical 
operation it does considerable work for the Government and in this way helps reimburse for its support. 
The accompanying illustration shows its well-equipped carpentry and machine shops. For the young 
ladies there is a Professional School for Women in which courses are given in commercial subjects, in 
domestic science and hygiene, dressmaking, millinery, and similar crafts. 
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admitting into their first-year class the first-year pupils from the 
central normal schools. At the capital there is a telegraphy school 
maintained in connection with the recently installed wireless appa- 
ratus. 
In Salvador domestic science, commercial courses, and manual 
training in the arts and crafts are confined mainly to the regular 
schools, and their introduction into the school system is a compara- 
tively recent accomplishment. Prominent educators agitated the 
necessity of ‘‘extending the sphere of learning of the young men and 
women and of offermg places where they might acquire practical 
knowledge in the arts and sciences, and through these means con- 
tribute to the general advance of the culture of the country.” In 
response to these sentiments the Government founded the National 
School of Graphic Arts in the city of San Salvador, designed ‘‘to 
change the trend of youthful education to the acquiring of practical 
training to enable them to go out triumphantly into life’s economic 
struggle.”’ In this school special stress is given to teaching physics, 
mechanics, chemistry, designing, drawing, painting, lthographing, 
cut engraving, printing, linotyping, bookbinding, telephonic and 
telegraphic technique. Night sessions are an added feature of this 
school. In furtherance of the idea of useful training, a three-year 
course In commerce and finance was added to the curriculum of the 
National Institute at San Salvador. This course embraces several 
modern languages, commercial code and commercial law, political 
economy, industrial chemistry, commercial geography, bookkeeping, 
stenography, and typewriting. Students in this school receive 
practical experience in the various offices of the Government depart- 
ments where they are expected to serve a certain number of hours per 
week before graduating. In 1913 Salvador also established an agri- 
cultural school with a department for live stock. During the year 
1915 there was also inaugurated the Young Ladies’ Technical Prac- 
tical School (Colegio Téenico-Practico de Sefioritas), which combines 
an elaborate course of domestic science with the regular school work. 
In Honduras industrial training is of marked importance. The 
Arts and Trades School (Escuela de Artes y Oficios) at Tegucigalpa 
is given over primarily to teaching its students the wood, metal, and 
iron trades, and to developing skilled laborers and competent me- 
chanics. There is also a national automobile school under Govern- 
ment supervision, teaching the care, repair, and driving of motor 
vehicles. At Danli there is the tobacco school previously referred to 
and at Intibuca a school for weaving Panama hats. A school of 
English and arts has been in existence at Siguatepeque for a number 
of years. Here the young boys and girls are taught in addition to the 
English language and higher primary studies, various crafts, includ- 
ing textile weaving, trunk making, carpentry, dressmaking, em- 
broidery, etc. 
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In the normal schools, the National Institute, the College La 
Independencia of Santa Barbara, and the San Pedro school, the 
students may select business courses in preference to the courses in 
arts, but manual training courses do not appear in their curricula. 
A technical-practical school for girls was established in 1915 where 
domestic arts and sciences are taught in conjunction with the courses 
of the upper primary and grammar school grades. 

Costa Rica is another country where practical imstruction is com- 
bined with regular school work. The secondary schools like the Liceo, 
the girls college, the normal school at Heredia, the institute of Alajuela, 
San Luis Gonzaga College at Cartago, and the special professional 
school for girls, have elaborately equipped workshops, laboratories, 
mechanical and scientific equipments, model kitchens, laundries, 
hospital wards, etc. Costa Rica attaches to this part of the school 
training about the same degree of importance that is attached to it 
in the United States. It will be noted, however, that manual train- 
ing and domestic science studies are limited to the secondary and 
high-school grades, and are given in the same schools where literary, 
classical, and scientific courses are taught. 

In Nicaragua, manual training is made part of the regular educa- 
tional work. The normal schools maintained by the Christian 
Brothers offer in their curriculum traimimeg in the arts and trades 
and this branch of the schooling is contained in the primary as well 
as in the secondary grades. The girls receive corresponding training 
in the normal schools. Several years ago there was established a 
special school for trarning telephone and telegraph operators. 

Panama, like Guatemala and Honduras, has given special atten- 
tion to the industrial training of its boys and girls. The Arts and 
Crafts School at Panama City is one of the largest and best equipped 
institutions of its kind. It is essentially a trades school and has 
every facility for developing competent mechanics. Its various 
departments include electricity, woodworking and cabinetmaking, 
printing and bookbinding, stone and steel engraving, metal and bronze 
work, machine and foundry work, and it is the object of that insti- 
tution to train technical specialists in the chief branches of industry. 
For girls there is a professional school, and a recent decree fixes the 
length of the courses as follows: Telegraphy, one year; washing and 
ironing, one year; stitching and embroidery, two years; stenography, 
two years; cooking, two years; millinery, two years; and dress- 
making, three years. There is also an agricultural school with a 
three-year course and the Government annually awards 30 scholar- 
ships to worthy students throughout the country. From time to time 
the Government has established schools in the interior Provinces 
either to stimulate agricultural activity or to develop some mdustry 
like the weaving of Panama hats. Thus Panama, like Honduras, 
centers its practical training in the special trade schools. 
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HOSE who have been called to the management of large 
South American enterprises are often confronted with the 
problem of labor. In thickly populated countries like the 
Orient, Europe, or even the United States, the number of 

workmen who quickly respond to the demand of great undertak- 
ings offers a striking contrast to conditions prevailing in certain 
parts of South America, where there is not only scarcity in num- 
ber, but peculiar natural conditions affecting the man who toils. In 
vast Andean lands, for instance, where many mining operations 
range from 8,000 to 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, only 
those born and bred in high altitudes have the capacity for pro- 
longed physical exertion. The imported workman, stalwart and 
strong as he may appear, falls ill when taken far above average alti- 
tudes, and this fact augurs against his importation. To-day many 
important enterprises see the unfortunate shortage of labor as a 
result of the nonconservation of native population in past years, and 
in numerous cases at least some remedies have been suggested or 
provided. On the other extreme, in the rubber jungles of Bolivia 
and Brazil only natives of the region can permanently withstand 
climatic conditions, and so adequately has Providence supplied foods 
and the slight raiment needed that the incentive to manual toil is 
largely lacking. 

In the agricultural regions of Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and 
southern Chile the native laborer has been considerably augmented 
in number by immigration. In those regions there is not the thin 
air of high mountains or the lethargy of the Tropics to combat, so 
the foreign laborer quickly becomes acclimated. 

It is roughly figured that in normal times the eastern part of 
South America from Venezuela to Argentina received nearly half a 
million immigrants a year; Chile has welcomed slightly more than 
2,500 annually for the last 10 years; other west coast countries have 
made a somewhat slighter increase by immigration. Southern Europe 
has furnished the greater number of emigrants, and of classes that 
assimilate with native South American working people. Thus by 
natural increase and by immigration the countries of the southern 
continent are gradually, very gradually, gaining laboring forces to 
turn the wheels of industry. 

Considering South America as a continent producing raw materials 
for the world’s great manufacturing centers, we find some important 
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LABORERS HANDLING CACAO BEANS AT A WAREHOUSEJIN;GUAYAQUIL, 
ECUADOR. 


Devotees of the ever-popular cocoa or chocolate may not recognize in the big pile of beans the material 
from which the beverage or the chocolate candy is made. The beans are collected by natives in the 
tropical forests; transported by river or rail to Guayaquil, and there shoveled into sacks for the markets 
of the world. 





RAILROAD MECHANICS IN URUGUAY. 


The picture shows a section of the shops and a few of the workmen at Paysandu, where the Central 
Railway maintains an extensive establishment for repairing rolling stock. These workmen are fair 
types of the Uruguayan mechanic, 
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industries that do not require large laboring forces during the entire 
year. Brazilian coffee fazendas or plantations, for instance, begin 
their harvests about April or May and finish by August. A single 
plantation often has millions of trees, and to pluck the little clusters 
of coffee berries a force of laborers running into thousands must be 
employed. This force consists of men, women, and children, and 
their duties somewhat resemble cotton picking in the Southern States 
of North America or tea plucking in the Orient. In each case the 
workers use baskets, bags, and aprons; the product goes to a central 
plant, where an entirely different set of workmen, aided by modern 
machinery, take up curing and refining processes. 

Laborers in Brazilian coffee production are largely of Italian and 
other immigrant classes, many of whom are permanently located and 
have become Brazilian citizens. In normal times the immigrant 
often arrives in Brazil under contract. After a few days at Govern- 
ment expense he is sent to the scene of his future labors. He finds 
for his occupancy a small house and a plot of ground on a vast planta- 
tion. On the plot he may raise crops suitable for family consump- 
tion. Between May and September he and his wife and children are 
employed at picking coffee, the returns for this work varying from 
10 to 15 cents for each bushel and a half gathered. For the cultiva- 
tion of coffee plants, which must be hoed or dug around four or five 
times a year, the laborer receives from about $4.50 to $6.50 per 
1,000 plants. Some industrious workers manage to lay aside a small 
sum and return to the old home in Italy for an indefinite stay, the 
normally cheap trans-Atlantic steerage rates making the voyage possi- 
ble. In Brazilian textile industries the workers are engaged during 
the entire year, and in the Federal District of Rio de Janeiro alone 
there are several large mills that give employment to about 8,000 
operatives. 

In eastern South America it is interesting to note the part the 
changing seasons play with local migration. Although in Brazil the 
growing and shipping of coffee requires more or less attention through- 
out the year, there are times after the harvest is finished that many 
laborers may be spared. The Republic of Uruguay and the Brazilian 
State of Sao Paulo recognize this fact, and quite recently official 
arrangements were perfected whereby Uruguay is to receive for tem- 
porary service a large force of Brazil’s laborers to aid in reaping the 
former’s harvest. The active season in Uruguay follows that of 
Brazil, so the laborers after working from April to September on the 
coffee fazendas find a demand for their services from September to 
March on Uruguayan plantations. The two Republics are con- 
nected by railways, thus making the transfer of workmen an easy 
matter. 
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Argentina has long recruited additional harvest hands yearly from 
over the seas. Cheap steerage rates also from southern Europe have 
vastly aided the Argentine planter when in the midst of harvest. 
Furthermore, the change of seasons causes a tide of labor to flow from 
northern Argentina toward central and southern wheat fields. The 
vast stretch of country for 2,000 miles from the jungles of the Gran 
Chaco to the cool lands of Chubut (Patagonia) provides areas of 
varying temperatures, the maturity of crops beginning at the north 
and gradually extending southward. On the whole November, De- 
cember, January, and February are among Argentina’s busiest 
months. To handle this vast business there have come to Argen- 
tina from time to time 2,000,000 Italian immigrants, and although 
many of them belonged to the ‘‘golondrina” (swallow) class and 
returned to the mother country, Argentina’s laborers to-day are 
largely of Italian origin. It is estimated that 1,000,000 Spaniards 
have emigrated to Argentina to find temporary or permanent homes; 
there are also many Austrian Slavs now numbered among the 
country’s working forces. 

As these lines are being written the wheat harvest in Argentina is 
doubtless completed and the grain thrashed and ready for market. 
Thousands of laborers who assisted in the work are now out of em- 
ployment, according to newspaper reports, and the question of 
finding work for such a large army of men through the winter months 
(our summer) is causing concern. In normal years many could avail 
themselves of the cheap steerage rates to Europe and possibly come 
again to Argentina. In view of this problem of unemployment it is 
stated that the Government contemplates placing a large force of 
laborers at work this year constructing and improving highways. 
The funds for the purpose are to be drawn from the taxes on expor- 
tation. 

In various parts of South America the laboring man’s burden has 
been somewhat improved during recent years; and while there are 
still vast opportunities for bettering his condition, we must note that 
certain uplifting influences are at work. Improvements are du> to 
the efforts of some of the fair-minded citizens, legislators, the public 
press, and to the modernizing tendencies that usually follow the 
introduction of foreign capital. As a typical example, we have the 
town of Chuquicamata in the mining region of northern Chile. 
About 5,000 workmen have been gathered at these operations, the 
former representing many nationalities. One of the plant’s features 
is a hospital equipped with modern appliances and presided over by 
experienced physicians and trained nurses. One of the amusing 
incidents which I observed when visiting this hospital was the 
patients’ fear of the cold-water bath, and, in several cases, his actual 
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jump from windows to escape the supposed ordeal of only minor 
operations. 

Space is not available for details relative to laws favoring the wage 
earner, which during recent years have been enacted in various South 
American countries. In Peru a new law prohibits detaining a work- 
man on a given plantation against his will; he must be paid in cash; 
in case of accident the victim must be indemnified; physicians under 
penalty of fine are required to give medical aid. In Uruguay the 
workday is by law (1916) limited to eight hours, and it includes many 
classes of laborers in shops, factories, quarries, on railroads, in stores, 
wharf hands, and Government employees. In the same country the 
woman worker’s burden has been considerably lightened. 

In Argentina the employers’ liability has been extended to protect 
workmen receiving not more than 3,000 pesos ($1,274) per year who 
are employed where power is used. This law protects thousands of 
laborers and provides pay to the workman’s family in case of death by 
accident, etc. Chile has been taking important steps in providing 
better homes for wage earners, and in Valparaiso a special section of 
the city was designated where eventually many more modern work- 
men’s homes will be erected. Specifications and plans call for new 
houses of three different sizes, all of which must be two stories high. 
The exteriors are to be of brick, plastered over with cement; the 
interior walls will be adobe, floors of poplar or laurel, and roofs of 
corrugated and galvanized iron. The cheapest of the three models 
cost $2,000; and the laborer is allowed 21 years to fully pay for the 
property, there being certain small payments due monthly. One of 
the leading Chilean banking houses stands sponsor for the finances of 
the undertaking. Women workers in Chilean factories are entitled 
to one hour daily without loss of pay, in order to care for their young 
children; another forward step in the field of labor. 

In connection with the housing problem the rather startling 
announcement was recently made that Argentina proposes to con- 
struct 10,000 homes for wage earners. These dwellings are to have 
four rooms, various sanitary and modern improvements, and to be 
sold at a cost within the reach of the average laborer. The latter 
is to make payments on the installment plan, being allowed a certain 
number of years to pay the purchase price. Bonds guaranteed by 
National or State Governments provide the necessary building funds. 
But about the time the project was launched the war in Europe 
came and the worthy scheme has been more or less checked. 

Plans of a somewhat similar nature have from time to time been 
fostered by federal and provincial governments in Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Colombia, and other South American countries. In some cases 
considerable progress in housing reforms have been carried out, and 
in each case the example and illustration of better and cleaner living 
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seems to have awakened individual effort among at least a few of 
the working classes. 

In general the wages of the South American laborer must be con- 
sidered inadequate. In Brazil a common farm hand earns only 
from about 30 to 90 cents per day; the wages of a mill workman 
range from $1 to $2 per day; a mason earns $1 to $1.75; a cabinet- 
maker from $1.50 to $2; railway laborers from $1 to $1.25. Farm 
laborers in Argentina are paid from $12 to $15 per month with board 
and lodging, but harvest hands command from $2 to $4 per day; 
railway station hands earn from $27 to $40 per month. In Peru a 
laborer can be hired for 50 or 75 cents per day; miners 60 cents to 
$1; a boy in amine earns from 40 to 50 cents. In Chile a farm hand’s 
wages are about 25 cents and 2 plates of beans a day; a worker in 
Chilean nitrate fields commands daily from $1 to $1.15; locomotive 
engineers about $3 per day; along the Chilean and Peruvian coasts 
$1.25 to $1.50 per day seems to be a fair average for the general 
laborer; in Colombia the laboring man ordinarily commands a 
higher wage in the capital city than elsewhere, the amount ranging 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per day; in other parts of the Republic $1 appears 
to be about all the ordinary laboring man can expect. 

In Venezuela a laborer on railroads, highways, etc., earns from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per day; conductors and locomotive engineers from 
$60 to $80 per month; dock laborers from $2 to $3 per day; while 
those who work on farms are paid from 50 to 75 cents a day together 
with certain articles of food. It should be borne in mind, of course, 
that the above rates apply only in a general way; many agencies 
are at work from time to time that alter conditions and the demand 
for labor. 

For some years the cost of living in most South American coun- 
tries has been steadily climbing. In Brazil it is said that food has 
advanced more than 600 per cent in two decades; clothing 500 per 
cent; household goods 600 per cent; medicines 1,900 per cent; or 
an all-round increase of over 900 per cent. The Brazilian figures, 
of course, do not answer for the whole continent, but they convey 
facts which are applicable to advanced living expenses confronting 
other South American laborers as well as the more fortunate 

All things being considered, the workman, the laborer, the artisan 
in the many branches of manual toil will scarcely find in South 
America as good a market for the ‘‘sweat of his brow”’ as is offered 
in the United States. To be sure, an exceptional case now and then 
comes to light where a North American laborer is earning as high a 
wage in South America as he could at home; but usually some 
favoritism has been shown him or he happened to be on the spot at 
an opportune moment and possessed a certain uncommon skill. 
An illustrative case is that of a young Yankee who is chief of the 








GLIMPSES OF WORKERS IN HIGH ALTITUDES. 


These scenes represent railway construction in Bolivia, which during the last few years has been active 
and which continues, notwithstanding the disturbed condition of the world. The laborer in the 
PoiNiay aus is unusually strong of lung capacity and often works at altitudes of 16,000 feet or more 
above sea level. 





A FEW OF THE STALWART LABORERS IN CHILEAN NITRATE LANDS. 


Nitrate workers are employed both in the field in getting out the deposits and in the “oficinas” 
or factories where the crude product is treated before shipment. Many laborers go from 
factory to factory seeking the highest wage; the latter varies, and sometimes may reach $2.50 
or more, but the daily wage is usually less. 





LABORERS IN A CHILEAN COAL MINE 


Chile mines annually vast quantities of coal, but not enough to supply home demands. A single company 
at Lota employs thousands of miners and many veins of coal extend far under the ocean. The Chilean 
employer’s liability act becomes effective June 30, 1917. It will improve conditions. 
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machine shop at Riberalta on the Beni River in Bolivia. The 
position was given after examination. No native applied for the 
position, and of the two applicants, a North American and a German, 
the former won. The position pays 700 bolivianos per month (about 
$255). 

European laborers and mechanics, accustomed to the low-wage 
scale of those thickly populated countries, often find enlarged oppor- 
tunities in South America, especially when they go out under contract 
and know in advance what compensation to expect. 

As a general rule, the South American peon or roto is not by nature 
a mechanic. Away from cities in his primitive home he has seen 
few mechanical inventions and complicated machinery has not been 
used in his apprenticeship. His natural instinct is to cultivate the 
soil, search the forest for game, or follow the winding streams in 
search of fish. The wool of the Nama, the alpaca, the vicuna, the 
geuanaco, and other animals has supplied materials for spmning and 
weaving, and these arts have been developed to a high degree of per- 
fection. So expert are some of the women that they spin their wool 
as they march behind their herds, and we often see in the Andean 
countries examples of these little “factories on foot.” | 

The laboring classes of the larger towns and cities, of course, have 
opportunities for learning more modern arts and trades, both in 
schools and in practice. At the little railroad junction town of 
Baquedano, on the Chilean Longitudinal Railroad, I said to the 
North American manager of the road, ‘Who are your locomotive 
engineers?”’ “Practically all of them are native Chileans,’ came 
the response. ‘We have afew men from the United States, and while 
their work measures up to the required standard we retain them. 
The Chilean, however, is just as efficient.” 

The Guayaquil & Quito Railroad in Ecuador supplies an example 
of how the native often supplants the foreign laborer. When the 
North Americans finished this road several years ago, there were a 
number of North American railroad mechanics and trainmen retained 
in the service. In a few years, however, the natives learned the 
operation of locomotives and trains and to-day have superseded the 
foreign trainmen, and generally at a lower wage. 

In Bolivia, since the introduction of electricity in mining opera- 
tions and other modern methods, there are many examples of the 
adaptability of the humble native to the working of intricate 
machinery; a fact pleasing to the contractor who realizes the futility 
of employing foreign unacclimated laborers for service at the high 
altitudes of eastern Bolivia; furthermore it has suggested to Bolivian 
officials the desirability of teaching more extensively the modern arts 
and trades to the humble peon. 
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Probably no one has been more actively associated with increasing 
immigration to South America in general and to Argentina in par- 
ticular than the director general of immigration, Dr. Manuel Cigo- 
rraga, under whose supervision many thousands of European immi- 
grants have arrived on Argentina’s shores to find new homes and 
greater possibilities. Those who have inspected the work of this 
bureau in Buenos Aires and noted the practical, although brief, 
schooling— schooling for men and boys in the use of the most modern 
agricultural implements and instruction for women and girls in 
household science and economy—can not fail to realize the initiation 
of needed reforms in the life of working peoples. 

All South American countries, of course, desire the right kind of 
immigration; and whether after the final settlement of Kuropean 
struggles there will be fewer or a greater number of emigrants from 
the Old World than in the past remains as yet an unsolved problem. 
In the future progress of the several nations, however, it is quite 
certain that modern machinery will play a far greater part in dis- 
placing physical strength than in the past; that in Andean highlands 
the use of electricity will be further and further extended by the 
harnessing of nature’s streams; that the example of successfully 
combining tropical work and sanitation, as evidenced on the Madeira- 
Mamore Railway, will be carried farther into jungle wilds; and that 
the motor, the tractor, and many other modern farming implements 
will supply mechanical labor where human hands are lacking over the 
world’s greatest undeveloped agricultural area—the eastern part of 
South America. 
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HE contrast between the timber produced in the Tropics and 

the temperate regions is no more marked in any port in South 

America, or in the West Indies, than in the busy port of San 

Juan, P. R. Four-masted schooners unloading pine after a 

16 to 23 day run from a Gulf port are a striking contrast to the little 

sailboats and interisland steamers which discharge cargoes of hgnum- 

vite (Guayacum sanctum, and here known as Guayacan). American 

sailing vessels discharge huge beams, wide planks, matched flooring of 

the various manufactures of the home mills. The Guayacan product 

of the island comes in short logs, more resembling firewood to the 

American mind than timber. Hundreds of tons of this material await 

shipment on the same docks receiving the mountains of southern pine, 
which is rebuilding Port Rico. 

An interesting figure, however, that gives a new point of interest 
to the ignum-vite is the fact that the pie is worth at home perhaps 
$25 per M manufactured, or 2 to 3 cents a board foot, while the 
lgnum-vite in the rough log is probably worth four or five times as 
much. While the price of pine advances but little year to year, the 
price of Guayacan climbs rapidly and only in out-of-the-way places 
and in the less-settled islands like the Dominican Republic does it 
occur in commercial quantities. Here on the limestone rocks near 
the sea it occurs singly or in groups, with the thorny acacias, great 
tree cactus, and the prickly pear. One thinks of tropical hardwoods 
as coming from the deep tropical jungle, and it is a surprise to the 
average North American to find it associated with the tropical 
equivalent of sagebrush and greasewood. 

This is a very ornamental plant in its native haunts, with dark green 
compound leaves, orange-colored fruits, and pale violet-blue flowers 
borne in profusion. The trunk is low, 4 or 5 feet of the stem only 
being used, and the bark is very smooth, of -an olive-green color, 
with lighter gray-brown mottlings. 

Little care is taken by the exploiter, little and big being sacrificed 
to supply the increasing demand, and it is probable that 20 years 
will see the world markets practically bare of hgnum-vite, unless 
the forester is called upon to provide protection and a new crop. 





1 By Miles Haman. 
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LOADING AND UNLOADING LUMBER AT SAN JUAN .P.R. 


Upper: General view of the docks at San Juan, P.R. The four-masted steamer has just come into port, 
Freight cars are in readiness to receive the cargo. Middle: Logs of lignum-vitee on the docks awaiting 
shipment. Lower: Lumber vessels unloading yellow pine at San Juan. 
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HE sudden death of Sr. Dr. Luis Satinas VEGA, minister of 

public instruction of Bolivia, brought additional grief to a 

country which at the moment was mourning the loss of a 

venerable states-man and patriot, Gen. Clodomiro Montes. 

Dr. Salinas Vega passed away on November 11, 1916, the day after 

the death of Gen. Montes, and following so closely the first bereave- 
ment served to stir deeper the country’s grief. 

Dr. Salinas Vega was an able lawyer, served his country in high 
positions, and was regarded as a trained and skillful diplomat. In 
his public career he spent a number of years in European and Amer- 
ican countries where he gained the esteem and admiration of official 
and social circles. 

Born in the capital city of La Paz, he received his education in 
Chile, and then returned to Bolivia where he was admitted to prac- 
tice law. His first public service came as representative of La Paz 
to the convention of 1880. In later years he also occupied a seat 
in the Congress. In 1885 he began his diplomatic career as secre- 
tary of the legation in Chile; shortly afterwards he became chargé 
d’affaires. While in Chile he was appointed commissioner to the 
arbitral tribunal which met at Santiago in 1887. 

The next diplomatic assignment took Dr. Salinas Vega to Europe, 
where he was secretary of the legation in France and Spain. In 
1900 he acted as chargé d’affaires ad interim. A few years later he 
was transferred to Brazil as chargé d’affaires and about the same 
time was designated a member of the commission to study the 
boundary question with Brazil. While here he was elevated to the 
rank of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary and in 
that capacity was assigned to Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
While in Germany he was invited by the Government to return and 
serve in the cabinet as minister of public instruction. 

Dr. Salinas Vega was an active journalist and contributed freely 
to many of the papers of the country. At one time or another he 
served as editor on some of the principal dailies. In the course of 
his foreign service he received honors and decorations from the 
Governments of Venezuela, France, and Prussia. 

In homage to his memory and in grateful appreciation of his public 
services the President decreed a day of official mourning. 

Within the past few months Central America has suffered the loss 
of two learned men whose labors in the field of science have placed 
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their names conspicuously among the students of that section of the 
American continent. Dr. Santraco I. BARBERENA, died at his home 
in San Salvador, Salvador, November 26, 1916. Sr. Juan J. Ropri- 
GUEZ LUNA passed away at the capital city of Guatemala on December 
21, 1916. Fruitful and productive were the long years of study that 
these two eminent scholars gave to their interests. The reputation 
of their works had spread beyond the confines of their own countries 
into all the other Central American lands. Nor did their prestige 
stop here, for the names of Barberena and Rodriguez Luna have 
stood for learning and advancement in the literary and scientific 
circles of all Spanish-speaking lands. 

The demise of Dr. Barberena was a national grief. For three 
days the flags flew at half mast from all the Government buildings 
in the Republic; the legations of foreign countries at San Salvador 
lowered their flags in respect to the memory of this talented son, 
_and the legations of Salvador abroad paid similar homage. Impres- 
sive public exercises marked the funeral services. 

Through a superior mentality diligently applied Dr. Barberena 
attained rank and recognition as a student and scientist. He was 
born in Antigua, the ancient capital of Guatemala, July 31, 1851, 
and came to Salvador at an early age to attend school there. In 
1876 he received his law degree. He then returned to Guatemala 
and attended’ the polytechnical school, from which he received the 
degree of topographic engineer. While in Guatemala he was made 
attorney general by the Government and also served on the Mixed 
Boundary Commission between Mexico and Guatemala. 

Returning to Salvador he became judge of the court of first instance 
in Santa Tecla, and worked hard to organize the engineering faculty 
of the university. Along with others he directed the studies of the 
first engineers to be trained in that country. In 1886 he was asso- 
ciated with the distinguished lawyer and diplomatist, Manuel I. 
Morales, in the study of the Honduran boundary question and 
showed the same patriotic zeal and scholarly mind which he evidenced 
on other occasions. He also collaborated in tracing a new map of 
Salvador and represented the Government of Salvador at the first 
Central American conference on the unification of currency, weights, 
and measures. 

Dr. Barberena found recreation and delight in his professorship at 
the university and in his studies. The wide range of his interests are 
well reflected in the number and character of his works. These 
include a treatise on the Quiché Indians; on the Mussulman Calendar; 
a geographic and statistical description of Salvador; a history of 
the Spanish language; an ancient history of Salvador; and there was 
in preparation a history of the colonization of Salvador. The doctor 
was a fellow of the Atheneum of Salvador and a contributor to a 
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number of literary and scientific periodicals. At one time Dr. Bar- 
berena was in charge of the bureau of statistics and of the National 
Observatory. As head of these institutions he so impressed his per- 
sonality and methods that the splendid organization and adminis- 
tration of these departments still reflect traces of his influence. 

Students of natural history learned with sorrow of the death of 
Juan J. Rodriguez Luna, whose name was closely linked with the 
development of zoological museums in Central America. He dedi- 
cated his ability to science, art, and to the dissemination of useful 
knowledge and to the encouragement of industry. Few knew how 
to study the animal life of Guatemala as he did and then to give this 
knowledge to the world. Through his efforts foreign zoological 
gardens sought Central American specimens and the leading works 
of natural history of Europe and America refer to his authoritative 
contributions. 

Sr. Rodriguez Luna was born in 1840. Early in life he manifested 
an interest in the study of nature and the natural sciences. Unfor- 
tunately there were no courses offered in this field of learning at the 
Colegio Seminario. Not at all discouraged he borrowed a book here 
and there from the private collections of his teachers and when, in 
1864, the Economic Society of Friends (Sociedad Economica de 
Amigos) of Guatemala announced its intention to establish a National 
Museum, Don Juan had so far advanced himself in this particular 
branch of study that he was considered the logical person to take 
charge of the zoological section and was accordingly appointed. 

In 1867 he received his diploma in law, but did not practice the 
profession, preferrmg his work in nature. The followimg year 
his father sent him on a voyage to Europe and while in the Old 
World Don Juan made the friendship of scientists in the various 
capitals who were interested in zoology, and especially entomology. 
The Museum profited handsomely by his European experience and 
associates. In 1874 it boasted of a collection of 786 birds, represent- 
ing 455 different species, all from Guatemala, and scientifically classi- 
fied by Sr. Rodriguez Luna. Later he published a catalogue of the 
birds of Guatemala. In the nomenclature of natural science 33 
species bear the name of Rodriguez Luna. In 1878 and again in 
1887 he made European trips and during both journeys he secured 
many useful botanical specimens to introduce into Guatemala and 
a number of new animals and birds for his museum collections. 
Among the plants which he introduced into the country and which 
flourish beautifully and add to the richness of the flora of Guatemala 
are flowers, certain grades of coffee, and various fruits. As an agri- 
culturist Sr. Rodriguez was equally well known and many specimens 
gathered from his gardens carried away ribbons and prizes at inter- 
national exhibits. 
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There passed away on December 11, 1916, at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
Sr. Don Manuet IratA, of Paraguay. His demise brought to a close 
a life of broad and energetic activity: Sr. Irala was numbered among 
the prominent public men of Paraguay and he was equally well 
known and reputed in Uruguay, where he had been living for the past 
few years. 

From his youth, Sr. Irala held positions of importance and respon- 
sibility and these he always discharged with creditable zeal and in- 
tegrity. But his most notable services were rendered as vice rector 
of the National College. He held this office for many years and at 
the same time occupied the chair of national history, a branch of 
the curriculum which was considered of singular importance. The 
history of Paraguay was passing through critical and epochal periods. 
To present to an impressionable student body these historical facts, 
free from bias and with a wholesome regard for the truth called for 
a student of clear vision, moderation, and absolute fairness. Sr. 
Trala is credited with having performed such services for many years, 
setting forth the abundance of facts and data which he collated in a 
manner embodying serene judgment, without sentimental mournings 
or superexaggerated patriotism. In recognition of this academic 
service he was made rector of this historic institution. 

Later Sr. Ivala yielded to the call of political service and was 
elected national Senator. In this legislative body his personality 
and training gained for him a commanding position. He possessed 
the happy faculty of being able to conciliate opinions between rival 
factions and his judgment carried weight. He rose to the leadership 
of his party, but impaired health compelled him to withdraw from 
public life, and he moved to Uruguay in the hope of restoring his 
lost strength. 

In view of the marked advances that are being made in the study 
of tropical medicine and the importance which colleges and univer- 
sities are attaching to the investigation of tropical diseases, it is 
interesting to note the work of Dr. Damaso Rivas, a Nicaraguan, 
who is now assistant professor of parasitology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Rivas has devoted a number of years to the 
study of this special field of medical science. His appointment to 
the faculty of the university where he received his medical education 
and under whose auspices he conducted many of his laboratory inves- 
tigations is peculiarly fitting. 

Dr. Rivas was born in Diria, Department of Granada, December 
11, 1874. He received his early education in the schools of Nica- 
ragua and also at the National Institute of his own country and 
of Guatemala. He then came to the United States to study medi- 
cine and received the degree of doctor of medicine and surgery from 
both the University of Pennsylvania and the Chirurgical College of 
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Philadelphia. In 1898 he was admitted to practice medicine in 
Pennsylvania. 

He then went to Europe, and from 1899 to 1903 did further work 
in bacteriology and hygiene, studying at the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, the Koch Institute in Berlin, and participating in various 
expeditions in campaigns against malaria and tropical diseases. 
Returning to the United States in 1903, he was bacteriologist to 
the Pennsylvania department of health from 1907 to 1910; assistant 
director of the laboratory of comparative pathology and tropical 
medicine of the University of Pennsylvania since 1910; and in 1916 
he was appointed assistant professor. 

Dr. Rivas also holds the academic degrees of bachelor and master 
of science and doctor of philosophy from that institution. He was 
delegate from the State of Pennsylvania to the Sixth International 
Congress on Tuberculosis, Washington, 1908; chairman of the dele- 
gation of Nicaragua to the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, 1915-16; and has written a number of original works 
in various languages on bacteriology, hygiene and sanitation, path- 
ology, tropical medicine, and parasitology. ' He is also the author 
of a textbook on human parasitology, tropical medicine, and labora- 
tory diagnosis, at present in print. 

There recently passed through the United States, on his way to 
France, Sr. Don J. Santiago CastTILLo, one of the younger news- 
paper men of Ecuador who is well known in the journalistic circles 
of his country for his promising ability in this field of activity. For 
many years he was associated with El Telegrafo, a daily paper pub- 
lished in Guayaquil by his father, and later became manager of that 
periodical. Not only is Sr. Castillo an able writer, but he possesses 
an unusual understanding of the commercial and mechanical phases 
of the newspaper business. He has temporarily withdrawn from 
his editorial and journalistic activities to serve his Government as 
chancellor of the consulate general in Paris. 

On December 1, 1916, Wmt1Am H. Hoxtmegs, one of the foremost 
archeologists of the Western Hemisphere and head curator of an- 
thropology of the United States National Museum, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. On that occasion numerous friends and cola- 
borers in the study of anthropology paid fitting honor to this scien- 
tist, who easily ranks as one of the greatest living authorities in 
American archeology. 

Mr. Holmes has been engaged in scientific investigations under the 
United States Government for 45 years. In fact, he has been in the 
scientific service of the Government continuously since 1871 with the 
exception of three years—1894—1897—during which time he was cura- 
tor of anthropology in the Field Museum of Natural History of Chi- 
cago and professor of anthropic geology at the University of Chi- 
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cago. Mr. Holmes is, in addition, an artist of unusual ability and has 
employed this talent in handsomely and graphically illustrating 
many of his reports and investigations. 

During the many years of activity Mr. Holmes has enriched the 
literature of American archeology with books, monographs, and 
articles, numbering nearly 184 titles. Throughout Latin America he 
is perhaps best known for his contributions on Mayan and Aztec eth- 
nology and archeology, relating especially to ceramic, textile, and 
stone-working arts and ornaments. He is also associated with the 
leading scientific organizations of America and Europe both as officer 
and member. He has represented the United States Government at 
seven national and international expositions. He was a member of 
the United States delegation to the first Pan American Scientific 
Congress, Santiago, Chile, 1908-9; and at the second congress, held in 
Washington, 1915-16, he was chairman of the section of anthropology; 
he was also chairman of the organizing committee of the international 
congress of Americanists, 1915. 

The testimonial of his friends took the form of a 500-page volume 
of anthropological essays abounding with pertinent and beautiful 
illustrations. Only 200 copies of this book were printed, and many 
articles contained therein appear for the first time in print. The 
issue was edited by Frederick W. Hodge, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. A most appropriate expression of Mr. Holmes’s influence 
and work appears in the note of appreciation which prefaces the 
volume, from which the following is quoted in part: 

This volume must not be regarded as merely commemorative of the day on which 
you achieve the seventieth milestone in your journey of life. It is rather an epitome 
of the influence you have exerted on others through the passing years, a testimonial 
of your masterly leadership in both science and art. You are still at the height of 
your remarkable activity. At no time in your career have you done more noteworthy 
work in the advancement of knowledge than you are doing now. So, with your 
splendid reserve of force and with the inspiration derived from the important results 
of a generation of research in American archeology, we hope and expect you will 
continue to bestow upon us the influence of that experience for yearstocome * * *. 

An appropriate mark of recognition for notable achievement in 
geographical and ethnological work was accorded Dr. WILLIAM 
Curtis FaraBereg, scientist and explorer, when the Philadelphia 
Geographical Society awarded him the Elisha Kent Kane gold medal 
on January 19, 1917. The announcement that this honor had been 
bestowed upon Dr. Farabee was received with much satisfaction by 
those explorers of Europe and America who have followed with 
interest his splendid contributions to the world’s knowledge of the 
history and geography of the American Continent. This honor, fol- 
lowing closely upon his return from his recent expedition in the 
basin of the Amazon and British Guiana, recalls the fact that the 
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Harvard Travelers Club also presented him with a gold medal for 
signal achievements during the Peruvian explorations of 1906. 

Prof. Farabee was born in Washington, Pa., February 7, 1865. He 
is a graduate of Waynesburg College, Pa., and also of Harvard Uni- 
versity, from which institution he received a degree of Ph. D. in 1903. 
For the next 10 years, 1903-1913, Dr. Farabee was instructor of 
anthropology at Harvard. During part of this period, from 1906 to 
1909, he was in charge of the De Milhan-Harvard South American 
expedition. This trip took him through Peru and Bolivia and the 
party carried out some valuable work, more particularly in ethnology. 
It was during this expedition that the doctor did some boundary 
mapping which so pleased the Peruvian Government that in appre- 
ciation of this service they made him an honorary member of the 
faculty of science of San Marcos University, at Lima. This is prob- 
ably the highest honor that Peru can confer upon a foreigner. 

In 1913 Dr. Farabee withdrew from Harvard to become curator 
of the American section of the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which position he holds to-day. Shortly after assuming this 
post in 1913 the doctor started on a new expedition to the upper 
Amazon Basin, making investigations of the tribes dwelling on the 
Ucayali and other rivers. After carrying out archaeological re- 
searches in Marajo Island at the Amazon mouth he set out in March, 
1915, for the upper Purus, spending some time about the frontiers 
of Brazil, Peru, and Bolivia, returning by way of the Beni and 
Madeira to the Amazon. In three different places during his search 
for new tribes of Indians Dr. Farabee traveled where white men had 
not been before. 
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The Classic Literature of Colombia, in the ‘‘ Leading articles of the 
month” section of the American Review of Reviews, is a review of 
Gomez Restrepo’s article in Cultura, of Bogota, Colombia. In the 
Spanish edition of the BULLETIN Sr. Restrepo’s article is reviewed at 
length, but the following is herewith quoted as showing the interest 
that is being manifested in Latin American literature by such maga- 
zines as the Review of Reviews: 


The national literature of Colombia is fundamentally Spanish in character and spirit, 
says Gomez Restrepo, writing in Cultura (Bogota), though it possesses individual 
traits which give it a distinct personality. He continues: 

“Look at Ruben Dario, for example; though he was French in spirit, he did not 
pretend to emancipate himself from the sound tradition, and therefore, after having 
paid a first visit to Spain in quest of consecration for his genius, he returned later to 
the peninsula as master of a new literary generation. 

“But though our great poets may have been inspired by the antiquity of the litera- 
ture of Spain, or, on the contrary, by Italian, French, or English poetry, they have 
perpetuated in magnificent verse the peculiar and expressive aspects of their native 
land, and they have been not merely poets born in Colombia, but Colombian poets. 

‘““TIn Colombia there are but few examples of the novel in the past, but these few are 
illustrious, whether in the form of an idyll, such as Maria, or in the sort of realistic 
narration essayed by Eugenio Diaz in 1866 in Manuela, or, finally, in the works of the 
moralists of the epoch of Mosaico, to which we owe some of the best pages of our national 
literature. 

“In our modern era Anioquia has seen the brilliance of a school of regionalist 
novelists, among whom Tomas Carrasquilla, whose Frutos de mi tierra has merited the 
praise of Pereda, stands in the first rank. These authors have demonstrated that 
regionalism properly understood can produce works whose success transcends the nar- 
row limits of a territory or a province. 

“Pax, which is the offspring of a son of Bogota, does not bear this character, since 
we have here no case of regionalism. Itisastudy of national manners observed under 
one of their most dramatic and least amicable aspects—that of interior convulsions 
and political struggles.” 

Mr. Restrepo expresses pleasure in the fact that historical studies are exerting a 
marked attraction on the younger writers of the day. The National Academy of His- 
tory is the center of such efforts. Among veteran writers of merit in the field are 
Restrepo Tirado, Ibanez Posada, Leon Gomez, Henao, and Arrubla. 

Side by side with these we find also certain younger men who work with patriotism, 
intelligence, and decision—Luis Augusto Cuervo and Nicolas Garcia Zamudio, 
José Maria Restrepo, and Fabio Lozano y Lozano, Cortazar, Duran y Villaveces, etc.— 
and, dominating over all of them, Raimundo Rivas, one of the most vigorous talents 
and happiest craftsmen of the younger generation. 

These understand the modern methods which history has adopted among cultured 
peoples * * * they have an affection for the epoch of the “guerra magna” and 
the great figures of antique Colombia; they know also that veritable history demands 
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COLOMBIAN WRITERS. 


On this page appear the portraits of the following writers and poets: (1) José Manuel Restrepo, (2) Rafael 
Pombo, (3) José Joaquin Ortiz, (4) José Caicedo Rojas, (5) Rufino José Cuervo, (6) Gregorio Gutierrez 
Gonzalez, (7) Miguel Antonio Caro, (8) Rafael Nunez, (9) Felipe Zapata, (10) Santiago Pérez, and (11) 
Jorge Isaacs. 
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Courtesy of The American Magazine of Art. 
COLOMBIAN WRITERS. 


The portraits of Colombian writers and poets shown above are the following: (1) Nicolas Esguerra, (2) 
Rafael M. Carrasquilla, (3) Marcos Fidel Suarez, (4) José Vicente Concha, (5) Rafael Uribe Uribe, (6) 
Santiago Pérez Triana, (7) Emiliano Isasa, (8) Antonio José Uribe, (9) Antonio Gomez Restrepo, (10) 
Lorenzo Marroquin, (11) José Asuncién Silva, and (12) Ismael Enrique Arciniegas. 








COLOMBIAN WRITERS. 


The pictures above are of the following Colombian writers and poets: (1) Guillermo Valencia, (2) Francisco 
José Urrutia, (3) Julio Flores, (4) Adolfo Le6n G6mez, (5) Eduardo Posada, (6) Diego Uribe, (7) F. 


Restrepo Gomez, (8) Max. Grillo, (9) Angel Maria Céspedes, (10) Emilio Cuervo Marquez, and (11) 
Raimundo Rivas. 
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the aid of the literary art to distinguish itself from the labors of the simple annalist. 
Those who have formed themselves upon the study of the masterpieces of Taine and 
of Sorel, of Houssaye and of Vandal, know that, despite the vastness and the elegance 
of these structures, they are none the less solid, built as they are upon meticulous 
first-hand investigation. 


The Art of Ignacio Zuloaga is the subject of an interesting sketch 
by Christian Brinton in the January number of The American Maga- 
zine of Art. An exhibition of paintings by Ignacio Zuloaga has been 
held in the galleries of the Copley Society in Boston, at the Brooklyn 
Museum, at the Duveen Galleries, New York, and the Albright 
Gallery in Buffalo, and the splendid collection will be shown in 
various other cities of the United States. Dr. Brinton’s sketch was 
written as an introduction to the catalogue of the exhibition, and his 
personal friendship and intimate acquaintance with Zuloaga lend 
added interest to his critical estimate of the great artist. Only a 
portion of the text of the article is reproduced: 


That Ignacio Zuloaga never set foot inside an art school or academy, that, as he 
pithily puts it, “All I knew of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was the view one has of it 
from the windows of the Louvre,”’ appears in nowise to have mitigated against his 
progress. He drew from the first with vigor and decision. His figures were solidly 
constructed and his sense of composition correct though by no means conventional. 
Scarcely a vivid colorist, he nevertheless employed color in a manner that differen- 
tiated him from the older men. 

Zuloaga’s palette, though richly set, is restricted in range. He prefers as a rule 
warm browns, dark reds, green, yellow, purple, silver-gray, and black. Blue is 
unsympathetic to him and is rarely found in earlier compositions. It has been my 
privilege on numerous occasions to watch him before the easel both at his Paris studio 
in the Rue Cauliancourt and in the solemn side chapel of San Juan de las Caballeros, 
the silence broken only by faint cries from the street or the sound of countless church 
and monastery bells. Unlike most artists he makes no preliminary sketches. When 
he wanders abroad to study native types and scenes at first hand, or stands upon the 
terrace surveying the shimmering, wide-horizoned panorama of Vieja Castilla, he 
has with him no painter’s kit, no brushes, tubes, or canvas. All he carries is a small, 
compact leather-bound notebook wherein he transcribes in free, legible script cer- 
tain suggestions which he afterward translates into line, form, and color. ‘Mis 
dibujos los escribo,’’ he says, and these written sketches merely serve to recall im- 
pressions that might otherwise become fogged or effaced. 

The capacity for synthetic observation implied by such an attitude finds appro- 
priate expression when he undertakes the painting of a picture. A long process of 
incubation precedes the actual work upon each composition. He ponders deeply 
every detail and when the mental pattern is sufficiently clear, and the creative im- 
pulse sufficiently strong, he attacks one of his big canvases with confident surety. 
He first draws the main outlines boldly in charcoal upon a light gray ground and 
then applies the pigment in firm, resolute passages instinct with rhythmic power. 
In a method so reasoned, so deliberate, nothing is left to chance. There are no sur- 
prises, no accidents, fortunate or otherwise. All is preconceived, prearranged, and 
the touch is that of the sculptor rather than that of the painter. Generations of 
ancestors who were accomplished modelers seem to have imparted to him a marked 
feeling for plastic form. (Don PlAcido Zuloaga, father of the painter, was a “ veri- 
table latter-day Benvenuto Cellini,” a handicraftsman of consummate skill, a worker 
in metals, examples of whose art are to be found in the leading museums of Europe.) 


Courtesy of The American Magazine of Art. 
THE SPANISH ARTIST, IGNACIO ZULOAGA. 


Reproduced from a photograph of the portrait painted by himself and now in the Santamarina collection in 
Paris. John S. Sargent, the great American artist, writes of Zuloaga as follows: ‘The strangeness and 
power of Sr. Zuloaga’s evocations might lead one to consider him as a personality quite unique and unrelated 
to any past tradition; as a creator of types and of a setting for them charged with an intensity of life strained 
to a pitch not reached before. But it is in this very excess of romanticism that his link with one of the two 
main tendencies of the Spanish school can be recognized. Realism, in which it is always steeped, is of course 
the dominant note of this school, but it has periodically thrown off into the realms of the imaginative some 
such surprising offshoot as el Greco, the mystic, and as the magician Goya. In their hands this persistent, 
invading realism attacks what is most transcendental or most fantastic and gives it a dense material exist- 
ence. Although Zuloaga reverses the process, we may salute in him the apparition of a corresponding power. 
His material belongs to reality and is of the earth earthy; but, as if whirled to another planet, it seems to 
acknowledge the grip of new laws and to acquire a keener life from new relationships imposed by this great 
artist’s imperious will.” 
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Courtesy of The American Magazine of Art. 


ANITA RAMIREZ IN BLACK. 


This portrait of the famous Spanish dancer, Anita Ramirez, is one of Zuloaga’s recent works, 
having been painted in Paris during 1916. In writing of Zuloaga’s methods Dr. Brinton says: 
“The capacity for synthetic observation finds appropriate expression when he undertakes the 
painting of a picture. A long process of incubation precedes the actual work upon each com- 
position. He ponders deeply every detail and when the mental pattern is sufficiently clear, 
and the creative impulse sufficiently strong, he attacks one of his big canvases with confident 


surety.” 
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In looking at these sturdily constructed compositions where there is no suspicion of 
faltering or incertitude you are apt to recall the triumphs of past ages, the expressive 
statuettes of Alonso Cano, for instance, carved out of wood and colored in the image 
of nature. Zuloaga seems to belong to an older epoch. He appears to possess no 
nerves. His conceptions are wrought in rare strength of spirit and physical fortitude. 

It is scarcely to be wondered that a temperament so arbitrary and so dominant 
should in due course have impelled Zuloaga to select his own themes and perfect his 
own manner of treatment. From 1908 onward we note a change in his work, a pro- 
nounced intensification of vision and interpretation. The impeccable Velazquez 
yields place in his admiration to the hieratic el Greco. If Las Lanzas may be called 
a military ceremonial, and the Promenade after the Bull-fight a glimpse of the social 
pageantry of the Plaza de Toros, we nevertheless do not again meet, save in certain 
of the more cosmopolitan portraits, anything approximating this same atmosphere of 
studied distinction. We enter, to the contrary, a world wherein horrific creatures 
huddle together upon stark hillside, and where the stain of the serpent or the sting of 
the scourge leaves a scarlet trail across trembling flesh. The Sorceresses of San 
Millan, the Women of Septilveda, and the more rufescent Flagellations and Cruci- 
fixions, as well as such apparitions as The Victim of the Fete mark the ascendancy in 
Zuloaga’s work of that taste for Gothic gloom and frenetic fantasy which is a legitimate 
portion of his artistic heritage. You can not ignore such themes in any consideration 
of the Spanish temperament, a temperament wherein love and cruelty closely com- 
mingle and piety and punishment go hand in hand. The art that confronts you in 
these later productions is an art full of potent atavisms from which no one of Zuloaga’s 
persuasion could reasonably escape, and in projecting such tendencies upon canvas 
he but gives proof of his courage and racial integrity. You may not relish certain of 
these scenes, yet you are compelled to admit their ethnic as well as esthetic inev- 
itability. 

Coincidental with the change in subject matter comes a corresponding change of 
style and technique. In dealing with ideas as well as impressions Zuloaga’s vision 
properly assumes a more abstract form. The figures, instead of remaining detached 
silhouettes as in various earlier canvasses, show an increased sense of volume, the 
landscape setting is no longer incidental but frankly of scenographic, while the general 
effect reveals a heightened degree of decorative synthesis. Something of the ardent 
joy of actual esthetic creation characterizes not a few of the more recent compositions. 
The red robe of the cardinal or the variegated pattern of an oriental shawl flung over 
the body of a dancer play their appointed parts in comprehensively conceived sche- 
matic arrangements. The love of arabesque, of formal distribution and balance, has 
not however, been achieved at the sacrifice of feeling or character. You are always 
in the presence of virile, forceful human beings, while remote monasteries clustered 
against craggy mountainside with restless clouds scudding overhead, acquire, through 
sheer significance of line, mass, and simulated movement, the power of independently 
arousing emotion and inducing mood. * * * On the surface this art remains, 
however, resolutely objective. You have before you merely certain specific facts 
seen through an ardently emotional temperament. And here also has Zuloaga con- 
tinued true to the master currents of Spanish Art, an art wherein the note of realism 
and the note of mysticism are so strangely, yet so convincingly blended. 


True Pan Americanism: A Policy of Cooperation with the Other 
American Republics is the title of a thoughtful article in the January 
number of The Journal of Race Development (Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass.) by Dr. George H. Blakeslee, professor of history 
and international relations, and one of the editors of the Journal. 
In the introductory paragraphs the doctor calls attention to the 





Courtesy of The American Magazine of Art. 


MY COUSIN CANDIDA. 


One of Zuloaga’s various portraits of his handsome kinswoman. As a portrait painter Zuloaga continues the 
best traditions of the great Spanish school of the seventeenth century whose most famous representative 
was the world-renowned Velazquez. 
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greatly increased space recently being given to Latin American affairs 
by the newspapers and magazines of the United States, as well as the 
marked increase in the number of books dealing with the countries of 
the other Americas that have been published during the last two years. 
He also alludes to other factors, such as the teaching of Spanish in 
2,000 educational institutions; the study of Latin America by over 
1,700 clubs; the popularity in motion-picture theaters of films show- 
ing scenes, customs, and modes of living in Latin American countries; 
the increased number of inquiries constantly pouring into the office 
of the Pan American Union at Washington; and the constantly 
growing demand for information relative to the commercial oppor- 
tunities and relations between the United States and Latin America 
that is being made on the United States Bureau of Commerce, as show- 
ing the remarkable and widespread interest that is being manifested 
throughout the country. As to the causes leading to this state of 
affairs he writes: 

There is no question as to our awakened interest in Latin America, but one naturally 
queries what has caused it. Probably it is due primarily to recent changes in political 
and economic conditions; the striking development of such South American countries 
as Argentina, Brazil, and Chile; our anxiety to secure their markets as a field for our 
surplus manufactured goods, which we have now come to export in large quantities; 
and our recently felt need of more of the South American products, not only those from 
the Tropics, such as coffee and rubber from Brazil, and cocoa from Ecuador and 
Venezuela, but beef and mutton from Argentina and Uruguay, and nitrates, iron ore, 
and copper from Chile and Peru. Since the world war began, too, Latin America has 
been turning eagerly to the United States to secure the money necessary to carry on its 
great enterprises and even to tide over its strong Governments while the money markets 
of Europe are closed. These recent changes in fundamental conditions, together with 
the desire to know more of the Republics brought nearer to us by our new Panama 
Canal, the popular descriptions of the beauty and wealth of their leading cities, 
especially Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, the renewed discussion in this country 
over the Monroe Doctrine, the propagandist work of the Pan American Union, have 
all contributed to stimulate a new interest among us in Latin America, and to awaken 
us to the consciousness that there exist south of us some strong States with stable 
governments and cultured peoples. 

According to Dr. Blakeslee, one of the greatest problems before the 
United States in its foreign relations is to determine its proper policy 
toward this rapidly developing Latin America. In his opinion in the 
future the relations of the United States to Latin America will be even 
more important than at present, for the Republics to the south will 
be continually growing in strength and population, and Europe will 
be making earnest efforts, as soon as this war is over, to regain and 
even increase its trade, commerce, and economic influence throughout 
the Latin American world. It is, therefore, he thinks, one of the 
obligations of American citizenship to study the facts regarding the 
foreign affairs of the country, particularly those relating to its Latin 
American neighbors, and to help determine the policies which will be 
best both for it and for the rest of the world. In regard to the close 
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cooperation among the Republics of this hemisphere he writes as 
follows: 


Pan Americanism, the policy of close cooperation among the Republics of this 
hemisphere, is generally advocated from a business viewpoint. Whenever one listens 
to an address on the subject before a chamber of commerce, one realizes that the 
dominant thought among our manufacturers is simply how they may sell a greater 
quantity of goods to Latin America. Commercial relations, to be sure, are important; 
but it should be pointed out with the greatest emphasis that a genuine, successful Pan 
Americanism can not be based solely or even primarily upon trade and commerce. 
Practically every intelligent Latin American will indorse this statement. Pan 
Americanism, to be successful and lasting, must be based-upon common purposes, 
common ideals, and a friendly cooperation among the various Republics in achieving 
and realizing them. 

The possibilities which may result from a genuine Pan Americanism seem often to 
be as fully and clearly realized in Europe as in our own country. A prominent mem- 
ber of the British cabinet has stated that if a European international council, similar 
to the Pan American Union at Washington, had been in existence three years ago in 
any of the great capitals of Europe, there would have been no world war. This British 
cabinet minister is not the only European to realize these possibilities. They have 
probably been never more clearly seen than by an Austrian author, Dr. Alfred H. 
Fried, the winner of the Nobel peace prize in 1911. Four years before the war he 
wrote a book entitled ‘‘Pan Amerika,”’ inorder to point out to Europe the frightful abyss 
toward which its policy of international anarchy was then rapidly pushing it, and to 
beg the leaders of Europe to create some international organization comparable to the 
Pan American Union. ‘Across the Atlantic,’’ he said, ‘‘an America exists, but a 
Europe does not yet exist. European statesmen do not think in terms of Europe as a 
whole, in the way in which many American statesmen have come to think in terms of 
America as a whole. When Europe,” he continued, ‘‘shall have created an inter- 
national organization which shall serve for the Old World the purpose which the 
system of Pan American cooperation is coming to serve for the Western World, then 
there will be some foundation for a possible world peace.”’ 

Dr. Fried’s prophecy and’plea were made before the present war began; the war 
itself has deepened and intensified the conviction that only by the creation of some 
kind of international organization may recurring armed conflicts be avoided. The 
30 most prominent peace programs of Europe and America practically agree that 
Hague conferences and international courts are not sufficient to check war, but that 
the world must have some international council or league or union. They practically 
ask that the world as a whole shall develop an international organization which shall 
be for all nations what the system of Pan American cooperation is coming to be for 
those of the Western Hemisphere. 


While the possibilities of a genuine Pan American policy are most 
attractive, the obstacles which it is sometimes claimed lie in the way 
of the realization of such a policy should be carefully considered, 
and then the bases, if any, on which this policy must rest be examined. 
Among the obstacles considered by Dr. Blakeslee are the differences 
in racial stock between the peoples of one or more of the countries 
and those of other, sometimes even neighboring, Republics; the 
differences in their geographical situation; the comparative isolation 
of some of the countries; divisions and jealousies that seem to exist 
among some of them; the attitude of Latin America, as a whole, 
toward the United States; and the still further fact, often brought 
out, that Latin America is in some respects closer to Europe than it 





IN THE BALCONY. 


In this work of Zuloaga he portrays the typically Spanish in both the physiognomy and dress of 
the ‘eternally feminine.” The ladies are shown seated in a balcony overlooking the bull ring 
in the plaza of an ancient Spanish town. 
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is to the United States. After dwelling on these supposed obstacles 
in some detail, he continues: 


These difficulties in the way of a Pan American policy ,which are pointed outin order 
to present the subject with perfect candor, are more apparent than real. Although 
the various States of Latin America do not form one perfectly homogeneous whole, 
this fact is not at all important, provided they are sufliciently similar, and have 
interests in common strong enough to induce them to act in cordial cooperation. 
Whatever differences and suspicions may exist between them, and also between 
them and our own country, these are certainly insignificant compared with the 
jealousies and enmities which for decades separated the various nations which are 
now so closely united in the European Entente. If Latin America is bound to 
Europe in some respects rather than to us, there are other respects in which we have 
common interests. There are broad and strong bases upon which the superstructure 
of Pan Americanism may be built. 

In the first place, there is the common democracy of the Governments of North 
and South America. All of the Republics to the south of us have written consti- 
tutions which are more or less closely copied from our own. * * * It is a fact of 
importance that in form and in ideals the Governments of all of the 21 American 
Republics rest upon a similar democratic basis. 

Still more significant, the United States and Latin America are both organized 
primarily on the basis of peace; while Europe, in contrast, has long been organized 
primarily on the basis of aggressive war. The States of North and South America 
sincerely and strongly believe, as a matter of principle, in settling international 
differences not by Europe’s present method, but by the application of law in inter- 
national courts and by arbitrations; and in solving problems of common international 
interest by general international cooperation. 

The stand taken by our own country in the attempt to substitute law and arbitra- 
tion in place of war is well known, but the attitude of Latin America is not so generally 
understood. The First Pan American Congress, however, at Panama, in 1825, was 
called by Bolivar in part for the purpose of adopting arbitration as a principle of Pan 
American policy. At the first of the more recent Pan American congresses, at Wash- 
ington in 1889-90, the delegates of every American Republic but one voted for the 
declaration, ‘‘The principle of conquest is eliminated from American public law.” 
Only the other day the brilliant ambassador from Argentina publicly said, “The 
motto‘ victory gives no rights,’ is the highest expression of our Argentine aspirations.’ 
The statesmen of Argentina claim with pride that their Republic is not imperialistic, 
and point out that they seized no land from Paraguay after that country’s complete 
overthrow in 1870 by the combined armies of Argentina and Brazil. Instead of 
conquest, Argentina submitted a boundary dispute with Paraguay to the arbitration 
of President Grover Cleveland, and lost; completely victorious in the war and per- 
fectly able, together with Brazil, to partition Paraguay, it yet loyally accepted this 
adverse decision. A similar ideal is constantly presented by the statesmen of Brazil. 
In their present national constitution, adopted in 1891 and closely copied from that 
of the United States, there is the following clause, ‘“‘The United States of Brazil shall 
in no case engage in a war of conquest, directly or indirectly, by itself or in alliance 
with another nation.” A prominent Venezuelan in writing of the devotion of the 
Latin American States to the principle of peaceful international settlement, says: 

“In recent years we have had recourse to arbitration, and direct negotiations 
partaking often of the nature of arbitration, more frequently than in all the rest of 
the world. * * * In our international difficulties arbitration has always been 
the keynote of our negotiations. * * * All our boundary disputes—and they 
have been many—have been or are being settled by arbitration.” 

As further evidence of the attitude of Latin America, it may be added that Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile a few months ago signed a joint treaty by which they have 
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360 THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


bound themselves, before resorting to war, to refer every possible difference which 
may arise between any of them, which they are unable to settle by direct negotiation, 
to an international court, or to a board of conciliation for examination and recom. 
mendation. 
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A still further basis for American solidarity is found in the common interests of 
Latin America and the United States. Anyone doubtful of the reality of these 
interests should read the report of the recent Pan American Financial Congress, held in 
May, 1915, and note the earnestness with which the delegates of the strongest South 
American Republics asked the United States to unite with them in carrying out 
enterprises which no one of their States was strong enough to accomplish by itself, 
They were particularly anxious that this country should cooperate in establishing 
adequate steamship communications, but they also issued urgent invitations to Ameri- 
can capitalists to join with them in developing the resources of the Latin American 
countries. This community of interests is not limited to commerce and finance; 
it appears in the attitude of the Latin American Republics as neutrals in the present 
world war. State after State has written or cabled its ambassador or minister in 
Washington to bring various matters of common neutral interest before the Pan Ameri- 
can council; as the director general of the Pan American Union recently said, the 
war has given a new significance and a new strength to Pan America. 

Besides having many interests in common, the Americans also are free from those 
causes of international conflict which have most frequently brought war to the Old 
World. The rivalry for colonies, which has embroiled Europe from before the days 
of Columbus until the present, does not exist among us. The United States is the 
only American Government which possesses colonies; Latin America does not covet 
them, and we ourselves are showing a nervous anxiety to be rid of our only colony 
of importance, the Philippines. The struggle for the control of foreign markets in 
which to sell surplus manufactured goods does not endanger our peace, as it has long 
endangered the peace of Europe; the present war, for example, was brought about 
in no small measure by the rivalry for economic control over Morocco, the Balkans, 
Turkey, and Asia Minor. The United States is the only American Republic which 
exports manufactured goods—the Latin Americans export raw products—and there 
is no competition among us on this score. America has no subject races, as has Europe; 
we have no Poland, no Macedonia, no Alsace-Lorraine. Finally we have no deep- 
seated national and race antagonisms and hatreds, so common in the Old World, and 
such a fundamental cause of war. 
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The American Republics, then, have common interests, common forms and ideals 
of government, the common determination to settle international differences by 
arbitration and conciliation, and also, fortunately, are free from those factors which 
have most frequently plunged Europe into war. It is only natural, under these 
circumstances, that a strong sentiment in favor of Pan Americanism has developed 
both in the United States and in the Latin American Republics. 


The author thea considers the historic development of this senti- 
meat favoring Pan American cooperation from the time of Henry 
Clay to the present; reviews the attitude of Latin American dele- 
gates to various Pan American confereaces and congresses; refers 
briefly to expressions of Presideat Wilson and ex-President Taft; 
and finally, in answer to the question, What should be done to develop 
and perfect this international principle, and what, it may be querried, 





Courtesy of the American Magazine of Art. 


MLLE. LUCIEN BREVAL. 


Sefiorita Bréval is one of the greatest interpreters of the role of Carmen. The pose of the figure, the 
costume, and the background, all combine to recall delightful memories of the great singer’s triumphs 
in her favorite opera. 





ALDEANO VASCO. 


A native of the Provinces of Alava, Guipuzcoa, or Biscay is known as a 
Vascongado, or Vasco, while the term ‘‘Aldeano” is applied to a country- 
man or villager. Zuloaga here shows one of these natives in his own 
mountainous country, the details of background, costume, and physiog- 
nomy being remarkably accurate and true to life. 
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are its limitations? proposes that the policy of the United States 
be laid along lines briefly outlined as follows: 


1. Keep the ‘‘big stick”’ policy on the shelf. We can not hold a club over our 
neighbors and at the same time cooperate with them as friends and equals. 

2. Place the Monroe Doctrine upon a Pan American basis; make it the joint policy 
of the Americas, or, at least, cease regarding it as a policy of guardianship, tutelage, 
and protection. 

3. Do everything possible to make the peoples of these 21 American Republics 
better acquainted with each other—with the best ideals, thought, and aspirations 
of each. Merely selling more goods to Latin America will not accomplish this. As 
an example of what we should try to do, there is the recent suggestion of a member 
of the Argentine Government that the United States should appoint to the leading 
_ Latin American countries, instead of military and naval attachés, educational attachés 
to study and interpret the educational life and the culture of the other Republics, 
and to learn how the United States may best be of service to its southern neighbors. 

4. Let the American Republics develop and perfect an American league to enforce 
peace. But it should be understood that while it is possible to have a league whose 
powers would be limited to giving to each of its members a joint guarantee of inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity, yet it is not possible to have a league with indefinite 
authority in which each State would have a single vote and in which a majority of 
the States could determine and control the common action of the Americas as a 
whole. * * * It would be absurd to attempt to form a league in which the five 
small Central American States might outvote such countries as the United States, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. The American Republics can agree to give each other 
certain definite guarantees, but they can not enter into a ieague to determine matters 
of general interest on the basis of equality of voting power. 

5. Let us extend our trade with Latin America; but remember that the United 
States must stand for the ‘‘open door” on this hemisphere, just as it stands for the 
‘“‘open door” in the Orient. Let there be a fair field and no favors. If our business 
men, by energy, ability, and organization, can extend our trade and commerce with 
Central and South America, so much the better; but if we attempt to shut the door 
against equal opportunity for the countries of Europe by inducing the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics to discriminate against them by the erection of tariff barriers, or the 
withholding of concessions, we shall then be giving Europe a cordial invitation to 
unite in the overthrow of the Monroe Doctrine. * * * 

6. Let us cooperate whenever common problems arise. But the United States 
should realize that while the Latin American countries are willing and even eager 
to cooperate in the solution of most American problems, there is yet one field which 
they will not enter; they will not take part in any armed intervention in the internal 
affairs of any independent American Republic. This attitude was made clear, if 
proof were needed, by the utterances of statesmen, by congressional debates, and 
newspaper discussion throughout South America a little over a year ago, just before 
the delegates of the United States and the six Latin American Republics met in con- 
sultation over the Mexican situation. 


In the present war it would have been better had the United States joined with 
the other American Republics to define and defend their common rights as neutrals. 
The Latin American countries, particularly Argentina, Chile, and Brazil, have had 
the same problems that we have had; their rights have been infringed by both bellig- 
erents in the same way, especially by the submarine activity on the one side and by 
the seizure of mails and the unjust application of the black list on the other. Efficient 
cooperation would have been feasible, for the Latin American Republics as individual 
States have taken practically the same attitude on questions of neutrality as has our 
own country. 
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Whenever the United States cooperates with Latin America it helps and furthers 
the policy of Pan Americanism. Whenever we cooperate in matters involving 
Europe it gives our action greater strength. Whenever we cooperate in settling 
Pan American problems it makes these problems easier of solution. 


The Farabee Expedition, in The Quarterly, of the American Chamber 
of Commerce for Brazil, is a condensed but interesting summary, by 
Joseph M. Rogers, of the results of the Amazon explorations of the 
University Museum of Philadelphia under the direction of Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Farabee. Readers of the BULLETIN will doubtless recall notes 
and short accounts relative to this expedition which have heretofore 
appeared in several numbers, but Mr. Rogers’s article gives such an 
excellent review of the three years of work that it is herewith repro- 
duced in extenso. 


The expedition reached Para, at the mouth of the Amazon River, June 23, 1913, 
and established headquarters in the American consulate. Several voyages were made 
up the main stream and side rivers of this Amazon and into the interior regions between 
the rivers. 

The first trip was made to the tribes in the campo, or great grassy highlands, in 
north Brazil and southern British Guiana. The party traveled by steamship and 
launch up the Amazon, Rio Negro, and Rio Branco to Boa Vista, the center of the 
cattle industry. From there they continued the journey by canoe up the Uraricuera, 
Majuri, and Maraca Rivers, and visited representatives of the Macusi, Wapisiana, 
Porokoto, Zapara, and Azumara Indians, making collections, physical measurements, 
photographs, and vocabularies. An attempt was made to see the tribes near the 
Venezuelan border, but this was unsuccessful on account of the rapids and low water. 
After reaching a higher point on the Maraca than had previously been attained they 
returned and ascended the Takutu River to British Guiana. 

Here some weeks were spent on foot among the Macusi Tribes living about the foot 
of the Kanuki and Pakaraima Mountains, and the usual material secured. While on 
this journey the party very fortunately met Mr. Melville, magistrate and protector 
of Indians, who persuaded them to visit his cattle ranch at Dadanawa, on the Rupu- 
nurie River, where an apportunity was afforded to study the Wapisianas and the 
remnant of the Ataroids. The Wapisianas, under the direct care of Mr. Melville, are 
the most intelligent, wide-awake, and progressive Indians met with on the whole 
expedition. They have been taught to work for wages and to know the value of 
money and labor. They are allowed to retain their former culture and dress. In 
spite of their system of cousin marriages, they remain a virile race. 

At Dadanawa Mr. John Ogilvie joined the expedition and proved invaluable 
because of his knowledge of Indians and methods of forest and river travel. From 
this point the party continued on foot south to the Cuduwine River, thence by canoe 
down this river and up the Essequibo to its source, passing on the way some villages 
of the Tarunias. Crossing into Brazilian territory again they continued south almost 
te the Equator, then east and north, on foot and by bark canoe on numerous head 
streams of the Trombetas, and finally passed over the divide to the Courantyne and 
descended that river to its mouth. En route several tribes and remnants of tribes 
were visited and studied, some of whom had never before seen white men and were 
unacquainted with matches, guns, clothing, etc. From the vocabularies it seems that 
dialects of both the Carib and the Arawak languages are spoken in this region. Wars 
have almost annihilated some of the tribes. In the order encountered the names are 
as follows: Wai-wai, Paricutu, Mapidian, Waiwe, Chikena, Katawain, Toneyan, Dizu, 
Kumayena, and Urukuana. The Mapidians appear to be very nearly related to the 
Ataroides. This trip was interesting also because it located for the first time astro- 
nomically the southern boundary of Guiana. 
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CHARACTERISTIC FACE PAINTING OF THE WAIWES. 


Among other interesting tribes visited by Dr. Farabee were the Waiwes, who inhabit a region near the 
boundary between Brazil and the Guianas. The picture shows their idea of beauty in the way of 


face painting and hair cutting. 
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The second journey was made up the Amazon some 3,000 miles into Peru, and large 
collections made among the Conebo, Shipbo, Cocama, and Yahua Tribes. The Conebos 
are the noted pottery makers of the Amazon. The Yahuas, although they have been 
in contact with the whites for generations, continue to dress in grass—no one is seen 
in white man’s clothing. 

The third journey was up the Purus and Yacu Rivers, and studies made among the 
Catyanas, Jamamadis, Ipurinas, Nawisima, and Cachiuna Tribes. This is the great 
fine rubber region, and the Indians have been in contact with the rubber men long 
enough to lose much of their former culture, but their language and sights are inter- 
esting. 

The fourth journey was up the Tapajos River to the frontier of the State of Matto 
Grosso. The Mundurucus, the largest tribe in northern Brazil, occupy the Cururu 
and other small eastern branches of the Tapajos and the higher land, the northern 
extension of the Campo Geral, between the Tapajos and Xingu. Many of their vil- 
lages were visited—the most remote one for the first time—and much valuable material 
secured, particularly with reference to their language and mythology. This material, 
it is hoped, will settle definitely their relation to the Tupi. They are the so-called 
‘head hunters of the Amazon.’”’? They are beginning to cut rubber themselves and 
are developing the arts of peace, although still nude—at home. They are a valuable 
addition to the scant labor supply in that region. 

The few remaining Apiacas live near the mouth of the Juruena in Matto Grosso and 
have given up their former ferocity. 

In the interior, west of the lower Tapajos, are still living the peaceful Maues, who 
continue, as in traditional times, to collect and to trade guarana to the Mundurucus. 

The last journey to the Indians was to the Apallaii, on the Paru and Jary, and the 
Paikipirangas, on the upper Maraca. These are on the north side of the lower Amazon. 
Some splendid featherwork is still done by the Apallaii. A remnant of the Paiki- 
pirangas was found living about some rubber camps, having recently come down from 
the higher country on account of an epidemic which had carried off all the rest of 
the tribe. As they had not yet learned Portuguese, it was impossible to get much 
material beyond a short vocabulary. 

Besides this most valuable ethnological work among some 30 tribes, many of whom 
were known only by name to science, important archeological excavations were 
carried out in many places along the Amazon and on the islands near its mouth. 
Several village sites were explored in the highlands back of Santarem, on the south 
side of the river 400 miles up. Near the river Maraca burial urns in the form of man 
were found in the clefts of rocks. Among clumps of trees in the high camps of Mazagoa 
were found urns resting on top of the ground, never having been buried. So also on 
the Ilha do Para urns in the form of four-legged animals with a tail and often a human 
head had been left standing side by side on the ground in the forest. 

Marajo, the large island in the mouth of the Amazon, has many ancient burial 
mounds. Several were excavated, the largest of which was 20 feet high and 600 feet 
long. A great quantity of pottery was found, but no metal or flint implements and 
only a few implements of stone. The most interesting things were the “tangas,” 
the small incised plates and cups, and the very large, beautifully painted burial urns— 
some were 3 feet high and 3 feet across and had contained two bodies in the natural 
position. While there still remains much work to be done, the expedition has added 
very greatly to the ethnological and archeological survey of the Amazon Valley. 

Some of the material was naturally presented to the Goeldi Museum in Para, for 
which the governor of the State gave personal acknowledgment. 

It is gratifying to note that no misunderstanding, loss, or accident marred the 
pleasure of the expedition, and this was largely due to the friendly interest and most 
valuable assistance rendered by the Brazilian Government, the different State govern- 
ments, the steamship companies, the museum authorities, the officials, and the com- 
mon people“everywhere, 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR LATIN AMERICAN STUDENTS. 


WO announcements dealing with the proposed award of free 
scholarship aid to representative students from the countries 
of Latin America have been brought to the attention of the 
Pan American Union, and will be viewed with much satisfac- 

tion by those interested in promoting closer social and educational rela- 
tions between the American countries. Through Howard C. Parmelee, 
president of the Colorado School of Mines, the board of trustees of that 
college have offered a free scholarship and exemption from other regular 
college fees to one student from each of the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. A special communication has been addressed to the several 
ministers of public instruction requesting them to recommend some 
student to enjoy the benefits of this offer. The scholarships, it is 
hoped, will advance the cause of mining education and will provide 
for the more intelligent exploitation of the mineral resources of the 
American Continent when the students selected to these scholarships 
will have returned to their respective countries and apply the knowl- 
edge thus gained. | 

The other proposal, still in process of negotiation, is an arrange- 
ment by which free scholarships may be awarded to Mexican students 
who desire to come to the United States to study, and thereby assist 
in developing a more cordial understanding of each other’s ideals and 
institutions. The movement is being fostered by the peace com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, and is in charge 
of Stanley R. Yarnall, of the Friends School of Germantown, Pa. 
Mr. Yarnall reports that over 100 of the leading colleges and universi- 
ties have offered tentative or positive assistance ranging all the way 
from remission of part of tuition fees to scholarships of $400 a year, 
sufficient to cover board and tuition. These offers have been sub- 
mitted to Dr. Andres Osuma, director general of public education 
for the Federal District of Mexico. 

Such evidences of practical Pan Americanism along educational 
lines can not but have a strong influence in bringing about a warmer 
feeling of mutual appreciation, sympathy, and friendship among the 
American peoples. 


PUBLIC TESTIMONIAL TO BISHOP RUSSELL. 


The admiration and esteem which the people of Washington, D. C., 
have for Bishop William T. Russell, D. D., erstwhile pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, found eloquent expression at a remarkable testi- 
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Courtesy of Plus Ultra, Buenos Aires. 


SAN MARTIN CROSSING THE ANDES. 


During the last days of January and the first of February the people of Argentina and Chile celebrated 
the centenary of the crossing of the Andes by Gen. San Martin. Few achievements during the long 
struggle for independence by the Spanish colonies in South America were fraught with such im- 
portance as was this splendid military feat. In fact it assured the independence, at that time still 
very insecure, not only of Chile but of the Provinces of the Rio Plata as well. Besides the defeat 
suffered by the Chileans at Rancagua in October, 1814, and the disaster which had overtaken the 
Argentine Army of Rondeau on the field of Lipe-Lipe, Chile was in possession of the Spanish in 
various other sections, and for a time Argentina was seriously threatened from the north and west 
at the same time. It was then that San Martin conceived his daring plan and began to recruit his 
forces at Mendoza and to make the needed preparations for going to the relief of the Chileans. The 
herculean task of transporting artillery, munitions, food supplies, and the equipment of an army 
generally over the Andes was a feat beside which those of Hannibal and Napoleon seem compara- 
tively easy. Twenty-five days after the last detachment of troops of San Martin’s army had left 
Mendoza the decisive battle of Chacabuco was fought, in which O’ Higgins, of Chile, and San Martin 
routed the strongest of the Spanish Armies and Chile’s freedom became assured. Theone hundredth 
anniversary of this battle was fittingly celebrated in many cities and towns of both Argentina and 
Chile, especially notable being the festival held oa the ancient battle ground itself, where official 
delegations from both countries, students from universities, 2.000 Boy Scouts, and hundreds of visitors 
joined in the festivities and exercises. 
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DOMINGOS JOSE MARTINS. 


One of the patriots who took part in the revo 
lution and became a member of the Provisiona 
Government of the Republic of Pernambuco 
(Mar. 6 to May 20, 1817). The Republic being 
overthrown by the Central Government, Mar- 
tins, in company with several other revolu- 
tionists, was executed in Bahia. He was a 
merchant, had traveled extensively in Europe, 
and had been instrumental in conducting an 
active radical propaganda in England prior 
to his return to Pernambuco and participation 
in the revolution. 





JOSE LUIZ DE MENDONCA. 


One of the heroes of the revolution of Pernam 
buco, an event which occurred 100 years ago? 
the Republic of Pernambuco being estab 
lished on March 6, 1817, and lasting until May 
20 of the same year. Mendonca having been a 
member of the Provisional Government of the 
ill-fated Republic, was executed by order of 
the Central Government. He was a distin- 
guished lawyer, and it was he who effected the 
surrender of the Portuguese governor of Per- 
nambuco during the revolution. Although a 
brave and valorous advocate of independence, 
he wasa moderaterevolutionist. Afterastren- 
uous session of the Assembly of the Provisional 
Government, during which his conservative 
proposals were rejected, he framed the cele- 
brated proclamation which expressed the 
sentiments of the radical element in masterful 
terms. 





TWO OF THE HEROES OF THE ILL-FATED REPUBLIC OF PERNAMBUCO. 


Brazil celebrate1 on March 6 the centenary of the revolution of Pernambuco. 
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monial which was tendered to him by the citizens of the Nation’s 
Capital prior to departure for his new charge at Charleston, S. C. 
Under the auspices of a citizens’ committee composed of prominent 
men in all paths of national, civic, and religious life, a public mass meet- 
ing was held at Poli’s Theater on Sunday, March 18, 1917. Nearly 
a thousand men, women, and children assembled to manifest their 
regret at the departure of the loved prelate and to listen to the dis- 
tinguished speakers who welcomed the occasion to praise the bishop’s 
patriotism and do honor to his manifold labors for humanity. Martin 
A. Knapp, chairman of the United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation, presided at the meeting and before introducing the other 
speakers paid his tribute to the personality and achievements of the 
departing churchman. Sr. Don Ignacio Calderon, Minister of Bo- 
livia, emphasized the interest which the bishop always showed in the 
countries of Latin America and spoke feelingly of the better under- 
standing which the annual Pan American mass at St. Patrick’s helped 
to develop among the American nations. Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, 
United States Senator from Louisiana, Dr. Hannis Taylor, former 
United States Minister to Spain, Rev. John Van Schaick, jr., D. D., 
and Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., of the Catholic University, 
were among the other speakers who lauded the splendid work and 
achievements of the bishop during his pastorate at the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. The Bishop, moved by the tributes, responded in a few well- 
selected words. At the close of the ceremony and the reception that 
followed, he was presented with $1,000 in gold, the gift of the citizens 
of the District of Columbia. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PROGRESS IN MOTION PICTURES. 


Recognizing the value of the moving picture as a medium of 
education and instruction, and falling in line with this progressive 
tendency, the countries of Latin America are manifesting an official 
interest in displaying to the world their progress and development 
through the medium of the screen. For many years it has been 
possible to enjoy lectures on one or more of the countries, and through 
the aid of a series of striking stereopticon views the audience fre- 
quently carried away definite impressions and ideas. But the motion 
picture with its ability to inject action, life, movement, and energy 
into its subjects is fast replacing the still views. The use of the 
moving film to teach and educate, while at the same time affording 
pleasure and amusement to the public, is universally recognized, and 
various Governments have adopted this method of stimulating 
greater interest, of promoting better understanding, and of developing 
closer bonds of friendship with their neighbors. 


DR. VICTOR E. SANJINES. 


Dr. Sanjinés, in whose honor an elaborate luncheon was recently given in New York by the Pan 
American Society of the United States, was born at La Paz, Bolivia, in 1854. He became a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and a professor of civil law in his native city and began his political career as @ 
deputy to the National Congress in 1886, in which capacity he was instrumental in initiating various 
liberal reforms. Later he became director general of post offices and telegraphs, and thoroughly 
reorganized these systems of public service. He was also made prefect and comandante general of 
the Department of Oruro, was elected senator for the Department of La Paz, appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to Chile and then to Brazil, and finally became minister of foreign affairs in 1905, a 
post he held until poor health caused his resignation. He is president of the Society of International 
Law of Bolivia, and has been named one of the arbitrators to serve on the commission which has been 
appointed to arbitrate any questions which may arise between the United States and Uruguay. 
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On March 17 the Bureau of Commercial Economics, of Washington, 
an organization which maintains a free service for educational pur- 
poses of films covering a number of foreign countries and a variety of 
subjects, gave a private display of motion pictures, the property of 
the Argentine Republic, before a selected audience of official and 
social Washington. 

Chile is another country which has adopted this means of bringing 
to the notice of the public its present industrial development and 
future possibilities. On March 29 there will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria a meeting at which Hon. José A. Del Campo F., the commer- 
cial delegate of that country, will deliver an address illustrated by 
lantern slides and moving pictures. 

Bolivia, too, possesses a series of remarkable films depicting the 
interesting phases of its social and commercial development. These 
are being shown at present under the auspices of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Economics in many cities west of the Mississippi River and 
will shortly be exhibited in Washington and other eastern points. 


DR. ZAHM PRESENTS SOUTH AMERICAN LIBRARY TO UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTRE DAME. 


The Rev. J. A. Zahm, C. S. C., Ph. D., well known to lovers of 
South America as the author of the “‘Mozans Books,” “Up the 
Orinoco and Down the Magdalena,” ‘‘ Along the Andes and Down the 
Amazon,” and ‘Through South America’s Southland,” “The Quest 
of El Dorado,” and other essays which have appeared in the BULLETIN 
of the Pan American Union, has presented his magnificent South 
American library to the University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
The library of Dr. Zahm is probably one of the most select private 
collections in the United States and contains many of the rare volumes 
representing a search of the most remote bookstalls of Hurope, North 
and South America. It includes all the ‘‘ Historiadores Primitivos,” 
and such classic collections as the ‘“‘ Documentos Inéditos de Indias,” 
the “Coleeccién de Libros Raros y Curiosos,”’ the ‘‘Memorias de 
los Vireyes del Péru,’’ and the Hakluyt publications dealing with 
South America. It is especially rich in publications of the missionary- 
explorers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
and in the general histories and scientific treatises of the same period. 
It also contains all the modern publications of value, publications of 
the Pan American Union, official reports of the various Republics, 
and a valuable collection of maps, ancient and modern, and several 
thousands of photographs and slides. The Rev. Dr. Cavanaugh, 
president of the university, states that a special room will be reserved 
for this collection in the new library building and that this room will 
be fitted up for classes in South American history and commerce. 
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SR. DON RAMON P. DE NEGRI, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES OF THE 
MEXICAN EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sr. de Negri has been in charge of the embassy since the return to Mexico of 
Ambassador-Designate Sr. Don Eliseo Arredondo. Before coming to 
Washington the chargé was consul general of Mexico at San Francisco, Cal. 


PAN AMERICAN NOTES. 875 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS FROM LATIN AMERICA. 


An interesting feature, from a Pan American viewpoint, of the 
forthcoming general meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumne 
which will assemble in April, will be a special session devoted to the 
subject of “‘promoting Pan Americanism through reciprocity in edu- 
cation.” This organization numbers among its members women 
presidents, trustees, members of the faculty and graduates of 60 lead- 
ing colleges for women and coeducational universities of the United 
States. The statement that this association has been interesting 
itself for some time in the Latin American countries, that it is now 
preparing to offer several scholarships to deserving young women 
from that part of the hemisphere, and that it will welcome such others 
as may choose to come here to study is of striking significance. This 
movement on the part of the college women of the country will find 
much sympathy and warm cooperation especially at this time when 
the women throughout the Americas are endeavoring to foster closer 
relations through study circles, Pan American clubs, and similar 
agencies. The definite announcement of these special scholarships 
will be made at the proposed Pan American session which will take 
place in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan American Union Building 
on Saturday, April 14, 1917. A number of prominent speakers will 
make addresses and a reception will follow the meeting. 


LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The BULLETIN has been pleased to point out from time to time the 
increasing number of public schools and colleges which have incor- 
porated into their curriculum courses on the history and geography of 
Latin America. The most recent instance to be brought to the at- 
tention of the Pan American Union is that of the First District Normal 
School of Kirksville, Mo. This is the first time, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, that a course in Latin American history has been offered in 
any school or college in that State. The Normal School is deserving 
of praise for the interest it has stimulated among its student body and 
for its present effort to bring to its campus a number of prominent 
speakers to address the students in connection with this course, 
especially for the summer session, when it is expected the enrollment 
will number several thousand. 


SOUTH AMERICAN HISTORY COURSES AT NOTRE DAME. 


In connection with the South American library presented to the 
University of Notre Dame by Dr. J. A. Zahm, there will be inaugu- 
rated next September special courses in South American history and 
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SR. DR. ALFONSO FORCADE, 


Designated secretary of the Cuban legation in Christiania, Norway, following 
his temporary assignment as secretary of the legation at Washington. 
Dr. Foreade is a lawyer and journalist and has served as secretary of the 
Cuban legations in various European and American countries, including 
Belgium, Argentina, Chile, and Venezuela. 
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SR. DR. ANTONIO REYES GUERRA, SECRETARY OF THE LE- 
GATION OF SALVADOR IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. Reyes Guerra is one of the younger lawyers of Salvador and holds the 
degree of doctor of jurisprudence from the University of Salvador. He 
has also spent considerable time in London and Geneva studying inter- 
national law. Before coming to Washington he attended the congress of 
the American Institute of International Law at Habana, in January, 1917, 
as delegate of the Salvador Society of International Law. 
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commerce. This department will be under the direction of Rey. 
John F. O’Hara, C. S. C., whose South American studies began 12 
years ago, when his father served as United States consul at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, and later at Santos, Brazil, and has traveled ex- 
tensively through Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. The University 
of Notre Dame has always had a proportionate share of Latin Ameri- 
can students, and recalls with interest the fact that 30 years ago, 
when the Central Railway of Mexico was first opened to traffic, the 
first international special over the road was a solid Pullman train 
from Mexico City to Notre Dame, specially chartered by Dr. Zahm, 
then vice president of the university, bearing a colony of young 
Mexicans who were coming to matriculate at that institution. The 
course in Latin American history will be a prerequisite for a degree 
in the College of Commerce, and two years of Spanish will also be 
required of the student before admission to the course in history. 








SAS 
From ‘'The Guide to Nature,” by permission of The Agassiz Association, Arcadia, Sound]Beach, Conn. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ, THE .GREATZAMERICAN,_NATURALI 


Penikese, an island off the southern shore of Massa- 
d such a tremendous influence in the educational life 


Forty-three years ago Prof. Louis Agassiz established in a barn on 


chusetts, the famous school for the study of nature which has hai 
of the United States. He here taught his pupils to take the near-by things of marine life and study them, standing at 


gs under consideration. The work thus humbly 
being continental in scope and con- 
ve been established in the United 


a crudely constructed blackboard and making sketches of the thin 
started is still going on under the auspices of the Agassiz Association, its influence 
stantly increasing. Over a thousand chapters or branches of the association ha 


States. 
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The Andes of Southern Peru. Geographical reconnoissance along the seventy-third 
meridian. By Isaiah Bowman, director of the American Geographical Society, 
New York. Published for the American Geographical Society by Henry Holt 
& Co. 1916. xi, 336 p. maps, diagrs. plates, illus. 4°. Price $3. 


Hazell Annual and Almanack for the Year 1917. By T. A. Ingram. Giving the most 
recent and authoritative information concerning the British Empire, the nations 
of the world, and all the important topics of the day, together with much astro- 
nomical and other useful matter. London, Henry Frowde & Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1917. liv, 850 p. 8°. 


Practical Guide to Coconut Planting. By R. W. Munro and L. C. Brown, late Gov 
ernment inspector of coconut plantations. London, John Bale, Sons & Dan- 
ielsson (Ltd.), 1916. xx,186p. plates. 8°. Price 9s. 


The World’s Minerals. By Leonard J. Spencer, of the mineral department, British 
Museum, editor of the Mineralogical Magazine. With 40 colored plates and 21 
diagrams. With an appendix by W.D. Hamman, author of Practical Geology 
and Miner ralogy. Covering and including rare minerals and ores of economic and 
scientific importance, their occurrence, characteristics, and economic use. New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes Co. [1916.] xi, 327 p. 8°. Price $2.75. 


Tropical Agriculture: The climate, soils, cultural methods, crops, live stock, com- 
mercial importance, and opportunities of the Tropics. By Earley Vernon Wilcox, 
States Relations Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. New York and Lon- 
don, D. Appleton & Co., 1916. xviii, 373 p. plates. 8°. Price $2.50. 


High Price of Sugar and how to reduce it. By Harold Hamel Smith, editor Tropical 
Life. London, Bale, Sons & Danielsson (Ltd.) [1916]. 54 p. 8°. Price Is. 


Tales of the Pampas. By W.H. Hudson. New York, Alfred A. Knoff, 1916. 253 p. 
8°. Price $1.25. 


Twenty-first Annual Report of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 
1916, to the Legislature of the State of New York. ... Albany, J. B. Lyon Co., 
[1916.] 956 p. 8°. 77 plates. 


Common-sense Management of an Export Department. By Stanley H. Rose, foreign 
sales manager, the Barber Asphalt Paving Co. ... Chicago, La Salle Extension 
University [1916]. 38p. 8°. 


One of a series of lectures in a systematic course. By subscription. 


Unity of the Americas. A discussion of the political, commercial, educational, and 
religious relationships of Anglo-America and Latin America. By Robert E. 
Speer, secretary Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. New York, Missionary education movement of the U. 8. and Canada, 1916. 
We US ie. I", Price 25c. 


Spanish-American Reader. By Ernesto Nelson, former professor in the University 
of La Plata, and director general of secondary and normal instruction in the 
Argentine Republic. Boston, DC. Heath & Co: [1916]. sams bere. 
Price $1.25. [‘‘Heath’s Modern Language Series.’’ Text in Spanish. ] 


Chemical Control in Cane Sugar Factories. By H.C. Prinsen Geerlings. ... Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. London, Norman Rodger, 1917. xii, 140 p. 4°. 
Price 10s. 


Insular Possessions of the United States: Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico. 
[The] Republic of Cuba. Including brief historical and descriptive sketches and 
statements of financial status. New York, Harvey Fisk & Sons [1916]. 119 p. 
maps. 12°. 
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ILLUMINATION OF THE CAPITOL DURING THE INAUGURAL CEREMONIES 
INCIDENT TO THE REINAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Hundreds of incandescent lights and searchlights played brilliantly upon the Capitol Dome, and the 
beautiful lines of this structure stood out strikingly against the dark sky above. So imposing a 
spectacle did this illumination present that a movement has been started to make this a permanent 
feature of the lighting system of the Capitol. 
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Business Directory, 1916, of manufacturers, dealers, exporters, importers, and banks 
and bankers of New Orleans, La., and Cuba, Jamaica, Mexico, British Honduras, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Spanish Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, and 
Colombia. ... New Orleans, The United Fruit Go. [22/52 9s eecee 


New Light on the Monroe Doctrine. By William R. Shepherd. Reprinted from 
Political Science Quarterly, vol. 31, No. 4, December, 1916. New York, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., 1916. 578- 589 Dee One - 


Bandelier’s Contribution to the Study of Ancient Mexican Social Organization. By 
T. T. Waterman. (University of California publications in American archaeology 
and ethnology, vol. 12, No. 7. p. 249-282, February 10, 1917.) Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press. 4°. Price 35c. 


Tropical Tours to Toltec Towns in Mexico. Presented with compliments of the Mexi- 
can National Railroad. ... Chicago, Rogers & Smith Co., printers [1916]. 
78 p. maps. illus. 12°. (Descriptive pamphlet.) 


Fishes of the Fresh Waters of Panama. By Seth E. Meek, assistant curator, Depart- 
ment of Zoology, and Samuel F. Hildebrand, scientific assistant, U. 8. Bureau 
of Fishes. Chicago, Field Museum of Natural History, December 28, 1916. 
p. 217-374. 8°. (Zoological series, vol. 10, No. 15.) 


El Anuario Universal y Enciclopaedia para 1917. Resefia de los ultimos progresos de 
todos los pafses del mundo. ... New York, Cervantes Publishing Co. [1917]. 
192 p. maps. 4°. 
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Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1917 
New telescope for Cordoba Observatory. ..------ SEHeet Jan. 10 | William Dawson, jr., consul, Rosario. 
Discovery of coal in Province of Mendoza......-.-..---- Jan. 13 Do. 
JNTGG TALIA) | NEC RNG, WON sooScéoocenascsdsocscconaueesos Feb. 22 Frederic J. Stimson, Ambassador, 
Buenos Aires. 
BRAZIL. 
The American investor and Brazilian taxes........-.-- Jan. 19| A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul general, 
Rio%de Janeiro. 
Dried-beef industry, in Brazil eeees ese ee = Jan. 20 | Do. 
Exports of chilled and refrigerated meat from Rio de | Jan. 26 | Do. 
Janeiro. | 
Market for print and other papers.-.---.-------------- Jan. 28 | Do. 
American advertising methods............-.---....:-- | Reb. 1 Do. 
IBY AVAL LENA Oy Meces se oAse case om ones aoadeen See nee Feb. 3 | Do. 
Coalisitnation see 22a. Senet seo eee eee eee Keb. 7 Do. 
CHILE. 
LOTGI 
First full-cargo shipment for American concern..-.-.-- | Nov. 29 | L. J. Keena, consul general, Valpa- 
| raiso. 
1917 
Law requiring factories or shops to provide rooms for | Jan. 16 Do. 
children of women employees. 
Appropriations for waterworks system......-.-------- Jan. 18 Do. 
Imports of kid and goat skins, 1911-15...-...-...--..-- Jan. 27 Do. 
Motion-=pictinetradeunm districtes-s sess sseee rere: Ped Osstee Thomas W. Voetter, consul, Antofa- 
| | gasta. 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the United States consular officers in 
Latin America, but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to 
this organization. 





A VIEW OF SAN MARTIN PLAZA, BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 














Courtesy of Art’and!Archaeology. 


THE HAND OF GOD. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York contains among its thousands of treasures the most 
valuable specimens of sculpture to be found in the United States. Among the modern masters of 
this art it may be conceded that Rodin is most generally accorded first place, and several of his great 
works are to be found in the museum. Among these is his ‘‘ Hand of God,’ a photograph of which 
is reproduced above. An art critic, writing on the subject ‘‘ Rodin in the Metropolitan Museum,” 
in the February number of Art and Archaeology, comments on this piece as follows: ‘‘It is a gentle, 
kindly hand, beautiful (Rodin’s conception of the most beautiful hand); it is the hand of an artist. 
Weneed not look upon His face if we can see Hishani. Infinite power is seen in the control of things 
infinitesimal; here is poise, certitude. And in this hand is His greatest gift of love in its most perfect 
form. One would be glad to call this work Rodin’s faith and philosophy. There is more happiness 
in it than in any other work of Rodin I know.” 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS. 
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Reports received to March 15, 1917—Continued. 














Title. Date. Author. 
COLOMBIA. 
: : 1917 
Colom) ianbuolesmeacs = ea eee oe eee ere eee eaee mee ace | Jan. 31 Claude E. Guyant, consul, Barran- 
quilla. 
COSTA RICA. 
Annual report on commerce and industries of district, | Jan. 29 | C. Donaldson, consul, Port Limon. 
1916. First section. 
Market for motion-picture films. ....-. goons seesesones Feb. 15 | Benjamin F. Chase, consul, San Jose. 
Spools for use in weaving mills of Tropics.....-...-.-- Feb. 19 Do. 
airipwhbroughy Guanacaste: .--2 2-52-22 e ae Feb. 22 | Do. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
TPWONG Mine paNeHION Roos cecnedandcodacn co be aaeeEereeee Feb. 1) Carl M. J. Von Zielinske, consul, Santo 
Domingo. 
ECUADOR. 
Principal exports from Guayaquil during 1916......-.- Jan. 22) Frederic W. Goding, consul general, 
Guayaquil. 
Meteorological stations.......-..--.------------------- Jan. 31 Do. 
awa yatIMpPLOVEMeMUS see see seee te eee = ees Hepa Do. 
Market for motion-picture films...........--.----.----- Feb. 6 Do. 
Guayaquil market reports for January..-.-.--..-.------- Hepa) i Do. 
GUATEMALA. 
Market for motion-picture films. ..........--.-.------- Jan. 31 Do. 
Governmental regulation of price of food stuffs. .-....-- Jan. 30 Says C. Reat, consul, Guatemala 
ity. 
Manufacture, importation, and consumption of wines | Feb. 3 Do. 
and liquors. 
Importation of glass and glassware... ......------------ Keb. 12 Do. 
Guatemala trade in tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. .-.. Feb. 15 Do. 
HONDURAS. 
Electric light and power plant for Choluteca ......-- Jan. 27 | E. M. Lawton, consul, Tegucigalpa. 
Schedules of periodical crop reports....-...----------- Jan. 30 Do. 
Tariff of charges for disembarking imports at Amapala.| Jan. 31 Do. 
Tast of civic, learned, and social institutions in Hon- | Feb. 14 Do. 
uras. 
Honduras railroad adopts coalas fuel -..----..------ Feb. 20| Walter F. Boyle, consul, Puerto 
Cortes. 
New customs regulations on importations of spirits....| Feb. 21 | E. M. Lawton, consul, Tegucigalpa. 
Market for motion-picture films..........-...-.------- lesesloeec Do. 
MEXICO. 
Tampico oil report for January, 1917 -.-.-...-.------ | Feb. 10 | Claude I. Dawson, consul, Tampico. 
Anmualrepontior1916 222.22.) 8s-secee an eee - Feb. 12 William P. Blocker, vice consul, Pied- 
ras Negras. 
NICARAGUA. 
1916. 
VAROAGNCROSSELES se 5S o5 aa sialon nies sales ies o Sesser Sept. 21 | John A. Gamon, consul, Coriente. 
1917. 
GNETETU BES OVO) REIS PIs eh aaa he an ee ee Feb. 6 Do. 
PANAMA. 
Improvements in Colon....- Sai SEG OSC OER SE Seen ae Jan. 30 | Julius Dreher, consul, Colon. 
Inauguration of Panama GasCo_ ....---..------------ |...do....| A.G.S yder, consul general, Panama. 
Wmiyensityaiorsbanamae sees see ee eocrees sere sco Janeol Do. 
Chiriqui Railroad to be extended ....-....-.--.-----|--- doeeee Do. 
Improvements in local shipyard ..........-.-.-.----- Feb. 2 Do. 
Free ports of Panama and Colon.._........-.--------- Feb. 5 Do. 
Market for motion-picture films. -._......-..--.--.---- | Feb. 17 Do. 
Proposed railroad in consular district of Colon .....--- | Feb. 28 Do. 
PERU. 
Government decree regarding declaration of value of | Jan. 19 | William W. Handley, consul general, 
merchandise. | Lima. 
New water system for city of Lima ...........--.----- Jan. 23 Do. 
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According to official data, the REVENUE COLLECTED in the 
Buenos Aires customhouse during 1916 amounted to 102,624,388 
pesos (gold peso = $0.965 U.S. currency), against 91,408,879 pesos 


for 1915, which shows an increase for 1916 of 11,215,509 pesos. 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES throughout Argentina in 1916 showed 
a material decrease over 1915. The total assets of the concerns in- 
volved aggregated 125,522,317 pesos (paper peso = $0.424 U.S. cur- 
rency), and their total habilities amounted to 102,066,956 pesos, as 
contrasted with failures in 1915 showing total assets of 234,367,787 
pesos and lhabilities of 172,517,391 pesos. The department of 
LAND TAXES, LICENSES, AND REVENUE STAMPS of the 
Argentine Republic collected in 1916 the sum of 36,629,665 pesos 
national currency (paper), distributed as follows: Land taxes, 
17,250,168 pesos; licenses, 6,398,224, and revenue stamps, 12,981,273. 
The total collections for 1916 aggregated 985,845 pesos more than 
for the previous year. A recent executive decree approves the 
plans prepared by the department of SANITARY WORKS for the 
construction of extensive sewerage works in the city of Buenos Aires, 
at an estimated cost of 3,824,866 pesos. The general rules of the 
Argentine Rural Society for the great NATIONAL CATTLE EXPO- 
SITION to be held in Buenos Aires September 9-16, 1917, prescribe 
that cattle not registered in the pedigreed lists of the society will not 
be eligible to the championship premiums on pedigreed cattle and 
can only compete for championship premiums on mixed breeds. 
Cattle that have won premiums in other expositions are barred from 
further competition and those that have been entered to compete 
in groups can not compete singly —An EXPOSITION OF PRO- 
DUCTS of the Territories of Rio Negro and Neuquen is soon to be 
held in Buenos Aires under the auspices of the Bureau of Agriculture 
of Rio Negro, with a view of making the products and great agri- 
cultural wealth of those territories better known. During the 
present farm year the Agricultural Museum of Buenos Aires will 
hold a CORN CONTEST which will be open to any corn grower who 
enrolls before June next and enters his exhibit of 2 kilos of grains 
and 6 ears of each variety to be contested. Valuable first and second 
prizes will be awarded by expert judges on each variety of both 
grains and ears.——The present extraordinary session of Congress, 
while convoked primarily to consider the budget for 1917, has under 
discussion much IMPORTANT LEGISLATION, embracing a con- 
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solidation loan of 250,000,000 gold pesos (gold peso=96.5 cents: 
paper peso=42.4 cents) to be guaranteed by the income from the 
sanitary works and by the general revenues of the nation; another 
loan of 100,000,000 pesos (paper) to be employed in the establishment 
of an agricultural bank, in the building up of a national merchant 
marine and in the development of the Comodoro Rivadavia oil terri- 
tory; a law creating an ad valorem tax of 5 per cent to be placed on 
all products exported from Argentina and to be operative for a period 
of two years after passage, the proceeds from this tax to be applied 
exclusively in providing for the losses caused the agricultural industry 
by drought and locusts and in furnishing all necessary assistance to 
agriculturists for a successful continuation of farming activities; and 
a law providing 30,000,000 pesos for colonization or land settle- 
ment. The Argentine press announces that an important Dutch 
syndicate proposes to shortly establish in Argentina a large LINSEED 
OIL FACTORY, provided the ministry of agriculture grants certain 
facilities requested for the introduction of machinery and installation 
of the plant. According to a report of the United States consul 
at Rosario, the National Astronomic Observatory at Cordoba has 
completed arrangements for installimg a NEW TELESCOPE which 
will be the most powerful in the Southern Hemisphere and the third 
most powerful in the world. Congress appropriated 280,000 pesos 
(paper) in 1912 for expenses of the telescope, which will be situated 
1,200 meters above sea level in the Sierra Chica, and to which a good 
road has been constructed. The dome, which is 18 meters in diam- 
eter, is made entirely of steel and the telescope will have an aperture 
of 1 meter 54 centimeters. Argentina produced in 1916, 145,000 
tons of SUGAR, which was about half the normal consumption and 
of which only 317 tons were exported——The new MUNICIPAL 
BUDGET of Buenos Aires appropriates 39,864,450 paper pesos for 
the expenses of the year 1917 as compared with 43,677,150 paper 
pesos in 1915.——PETROLEUM WELLS recently drilled in the 
Comodoro Rivadavia field produce a daily average of 140 tons each, 
while the daily average of all the wells in this field is more than 20 
tons each. It is estimated that by 1918 the total production will 
be increased to 250,000 tons annually. Among the countries 
importing WHEAT from Argentina in 1916, Brazil ranked second 
with 409,616 tons and France first with 476,626 tons. The amount 
bought by Brazil exceeded that of any previous year. The First 
National Bank of Boston has arranged to establish a branch 
in Buenos Aires and has announced that it will furnish commercial 
information to American exporters and importers in connection with 
its BANKING SERVICE and will assist in promoting and financing 
trade between the United States and Argentina. According to 
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official data, 1,391 VESSELS with a total tonnage of 2,148,402 tons 
cleared from the port of Buenos Aires in 1916, as compared with 1,534 
vessels in 1915 with a tonnage of 2,143,646 tons. Exports of 
FROZEN BEEF from Argentina in 1916 amounted to 6,650,740 
quarters against 4,534,274 quarters in 1913, the last normal year, 
showing an increase 1n 1916 of more than 40 per cent over 1913. 








According to the press of Buenos Aires all the RAILWAYS of Argen- 
tina showed substantial gains in freight receipts in the first month 
of 1917 over the corresponding month in 1915. 





Sr. Don Manuel Mendez, the NEW MINISTER from Mexico to 
Bolivia, with his secretaries, passed through Washington en route to 
La Paz, where he will present his credentials to President Montes.—— 
Construction work on the TUPIZA-LA QUIACA RAILWAY is 
progressing satisfactorily according to detailed reports of the enter- 
prise. The distance under construction is about 66 miles, and when 
completed Tupiza in Bolivia will be in direct rail connection with 
Buenos Aires, approximately 1,200 miles southward. El Tiempo, of 
La Paz, under date of January 18, carries a detailed statement of the 
work. The tragic death of the BOLIVIAN AVIATOR, Capt. Jose 
Alarcon, in Buenos Aires, cast a gloom over all Bolivia. He had con- 
tributed greatly to the science of aviation and was counted the leading 
factor in further developing aeronautics in Bolivia, to which country 
he was expecting to return, when he fell from the air and was instantly 
killed. His remains were sent to La Paz, where full military and 
official honors were paid, and where a monument is proposed as a 
memorial. Capt. John S. Bowles, a citizen of the United States, 
who has been residing in Santa Cruz de la Sierra for a number of 
years, has made public by writing to several newspapers the resent- 
ment of the people of statements made by Harry Franck. The latter 
made a journey through Bolivia, writing a series of MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES which Capt. Bowles claims are not well founded and 
unjustly reflect on the country.——‘‘ Plano y Guia Comercial de 
Oruro”’ (Plan and Commercial Guide of Oruro) is the title of a NEW 
BOOK issued in Oruro, useful to the foreign visitor and commercial 
salesman. It was prepared by Messrs. Arraya and Villalobos, who rep- 
resent foreign trading houses in the Bolivian city of Oruro. The work 
sells for 14 bolivianos, or about 60 cents United States money.—— 
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The Anexos to the Memoria of Justice and Industry recently pub- 
lished contain much general and detailed information along industrial, 
commercial, judicial, and matrimonial lines in Bolivia during 1915. 
In the latter year, according to these figures, there were 5,865 MAR- 
RIAGES in the Republic, the region of Potosi leading in number, 
which is given at 1,997. The total number of marriages is considered 
by Bolivian papers as being considerably below the normal rate. 
For use on the railway between Potosi and Sucre large contracts for 
cement and other CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS have been placed 
with several well-known importing houses in La Paz. A new 
SCHOOL FOR WAR STUDIES was recently inaugurated in La Paz, 
the President of the Republic, the minister of war, and various 
other officials of the Government being present at the opening cere- 
monies. Col. Pastor Baldivieso was made director of the new institu- 
tion, and, with the assistance of other distinguished military men, 
higher studies in military training, conduct of field operations, and 
allied lines will be open to certain officers and other Bolivians. The 
semiannual statement issued by the CREDITO HIPOTECARIO, one 
of the leading banking establishments of Bolivia, created a very favor- 
able impression. The report shows the condition of business to De- 
cember 31 last, and is extensively quoted in El Diario, of La Paz, under 
date of January 26, 1917.——POPULAR EDUCATION IN BOLIVIA 
is the translated title of a series of articles by Don Juan B. de Lavalle, 
which have been published recently in El Diario, of La Paz. The author 
considers the subject in its various ramifications and the work is an 
important contribution to literature on Bolivian education past and 
present, with an outlook into future possibilities. The Society of 
Fine Arts, of La Paz, has decided to issue invitations and otherwise 
prepare for an exhibition of WORKS OF ART to open in La Paz on 
June 10, 1917. Native and foreign artists residing in Bolivia will be 
asked to contribute specimens of their work, and premium medals of 
gold, silver, and copper will be awarded to those deserving such 
distinctions. Sr. Armando Chirveches is president of the society. 
Unusual interest was manifested in PERUVIAN BOY SCOUTS, from 
Lima, who have been visiting La Paz and other parts of Bolivia 
recently. The visitors were met at the Bolivian port of Guaqui and 
officially escorted to La Paz, where numerous entertainments were 
given in their honor by the Boy Scouts of La Paz and leading citizens. 
The young men from Peru traveled more than 2,000 miles by land 
and sea in making the round trip to Bolivia, and the occasion, owing 
to the youth of the visitors and the expenses of the trip, was regarded 
as a striking illustration of friendship and interest. Two Boy Scouts 
from Argentina have also visited Bolivia recently as the representa- 
tives of the Vanguardia de la Patria, of Buenos Aires. 




















In conformity with the Brazilian budget law for 1917, which went 
into effect on January 1, 1917, 55 per cent of the IMPORT DUTIES 
are now required to be paid in gold and 45 per cent in paper. Con- 
sumption duties on imported and domestic articles, such as cigars, 
cigarettes, matches, shoes, perfumeries, canned goods, hats, etc., 
have been increased. Roasted coffee and butter have been placed 
on the dutiable list at the rate of 60 and 50 reis per kilo, respectively, 
and the former tax of 20 reis per kilo on American ingot iron is again 
in force. Special reductions and exemptions are accorded certain 
articles from American countries that extend reciprocal advantages 
to Brazilian products. An important provision in the new law is 
that no invoices after shipment will be certified by Brazilian consular 
officials and double duty will be collected on shipments without con- 
sular invoice.——The BUDGET of the Government of Brazil for the 
year 1917 shows total estimated expenses of 98,533 contos gold (gold 
conto = $546; paper conto=about $250) and 407,427 contos paper, 
contrasted with 84,365 contos gold and 405,266 contos paper of the 
1916 budget. The total receipts are estimated at 128,335 contos 
gold and 340,138 contos paper, as compared with estimates for 1916 
of 110,682 contos gold and 349,166 contos paper. Among the many 
important provisions in the new budget, authority is given the 
President to transfer one of the three commercial attachés of the 
department of foreign affairs to the Brazilian embassy in the United 
States; to make an increase of 225 contos paper in the appropriation 
to the geological and mineralogical service for coal and oil explora- 
tions in the States of Parana, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande do 
Sul; to expend 350 contos to aid the introduction into Brazil of 
thoroughbred cattle, free transportation of same being granted on all 
Government roads on request of the department of agriculture, and 
for payment of passage of foreign veterinaries, who might come under 
contract with State or municipal governments; to take the necessary 
steps to prevent the introduction into the country of infected cotton 
seed and plants, and to promote the establishment of cotton mills and 
presses near railroad stations and central points; to establish a model 
agricultural farm in the State of Bahia; to spend with the Central 
Railroad of Brazil up to 2,000 contos paper in constructing a mill 
with capacity of 50,000 tons per year for pulverizing domestic coal, 
and to purchase 12 locomotives which would burn Brazilian coal; to 
reduce the freight rates of the national railways and the Brazilian 
Lloyd Steamship Co. on all Brazilian coal transported and to nego- 
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tiate with other railways and shipping companies for obtaining 
similar reduction in rates; authority is given the prefect of the 
Federal District, on approval of the municipal council, to effect a 
foreign loan up to $7,250,000 for consolidating the floating debt, and 
for construction of schools, etc., the loan to be guaranteed by the 
existing school buildings and the tax on cattle. According to a 
recent report of the department of agriculture of the State of Minas 
Geraes, that State has 600 kilometers of AUTOMOBILE ROADS in 
operation and 1,487 kilometers under construction. A special 
POSTAGE STAMP of the denomination of 100 reis was issued on 
March 6 to commemorate the centenary of the struggle for Brazilian 
independence in 1817. Figures compiled by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment on November 30, 1916, give an estimated POPULATION of 
944,917 inhabitants for the city of Rio de Janeiro. An exhibit of 
NATIONAL PRODUCTS representing important branches of in- 
dustry was prepared by business and industrial institutions for the 
Brazilian section at the International Fair of Lyons, France, held 
March 18, 1917..—-A CANNING FACTORY was recently inaugu- 
rated in Recife, State of Pernambuco. The principal output so far 
consists of canned tomatoes which find ready sale on the local market. 
Other vegetables and fruits will be handled later. An AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL with courses of study covering a period of three 
years is soon to be established in the State of Para. Armour & Co. 
have completed arrangements for establishing a REFRIGERATING 
PLANT at the port of Rio Grande do Sul. A regular STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE is to be inaugurated between Portugal and the ports of 
southern and northern Brazil. Calls will be made at Madeira and the 
Cape Verde Islands. According to recent reports from planters in 
the cotton producing belt of the northern States of Brazil, the present 
condition of the COTTON CROP for the farm year 1916-17 is most 
satisfactory and all crop forecasts show improvements over the pre- 
ceding year. It is estimated the State of Rio Grande do Norte alone 
will produce more than 180,000 bales. A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE under the direct supervision of the Commercial 
Association and offering complete technical commercial courses has 
been established at Para. A recent presidential decree promul- - 
gates the TREATY signed at Washington, July 24, 1914, providing 
for amicable settlement by arbitration of any differences that may 
arise between the two Republics——SUGAR CANE specialists are 
testing new methods in the State of Pernambuco for perfecting the 
culture of sugar cane-———A Franco-Brazilian company has been 
organized at Victoria, in the State of Espirito Santo, to exploit 
TIMBER LANDS. Among the properties owned by the company is 
a single tract of 200,000 hectares rich in oak and cedar timber of 
ereat value. 
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According to official news, WIRELESS STATIONS have been 
opened to public service at Valparaiso, Frutillar, and Punta Are- 
nas. The National Congress has authorized the President to 
expend up to the sum of 300,000 pesos to defray the expenses of 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS that may need assistance, and 
the sum of 72,000 pesos for the completion of another depart- 
ment in the Hospital of Santiago. A recent law of the Na- 
tional Congress creates the NEW DEPARTMENTS of Rio Bueno in 
the Province of Valdivia and of San Antonio in the Province 
of Santiago and fixes their respective boundaries. The muni- 
cipality of Valparaiso has been authorized by Congress to issue 
bonds up to the sum of 572,193 pesos, which will be used for the 
payment of EXPROPRIATIONS for public utilities made in accord- 
ance with the law of December 6, 1876.—The Diario Oficial of Jan- 
uary 25, 1917, publishes the full text of a law passed on January 22, 
authorizing the President to sell at public auction certain NITRATE- 
BEARING LANDS owned by the Chilean Government and situated 
in the Provinces of Tarapaca and Antofogasta. <A list of the lands 
to be sold, with their estimated contents of nitrate of soda, is also 
appended. By a recent ruling of the general management of 
State railways, passengers traveling on their lines are permitted to 
carry in the cars HAND BAGGAGE that can be placed in the racks 
or under the seats, provided its weight does not exceed 20 kilos and 
its dimensions 60 by 40 by 30 centimeters.——The President and 
other high public officials recently attended the opening of 22 new 
WORKINGMEN’S DWELLINGS, erected by the Savings Bank 
of Public Employees of Santiago. The dwellings are situated in 
one of the most healthful sections of the capital and cost 640,000 
pesos. The largest of the dwellings cover a surface of 1,200 meters, 
have 12 rooms and plots for garden and lawn. In the principal 
square of the city of Los Andes an IMPOSING MONUMENT to Gen. 
San Martin is being erected in commemoration of the centenary of 
Chacabuco. A corporation known as the Compafiia Nacional de 
Petroleos has recently established offices in Santiago for acquiring 
and exploiting OIL LANDS located anywhere in the Republic, and 
has been incorporated for a term of 50 years. The new company has 
a capital of 1,600,000 pesos divided into 800,000 shares of 2 pesos 
each. As an indication of the INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS bemg 
made by Chile, statistics for the Exposition of Industries held in 
Santiago the middle of 1916 show that there were 37 exhibitors of 
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alcoholic drinks; 5 of pottery and glassware; 40 of food products; 5 of 
lighting and heating; 18 of clothing; 14 of wood and its products; 15 
of construction materials; 8 of textile materials; 43 of metals; 26 of 
furniture; 11 of paper and printing; 26 of hides and their products; 
44 of chemical and pharmaceutical products; 6 of tobacco; 5 of vehi- 
cles and transport materials; 43 of various industries; and 10 of book- 
binding. According to data published by the Association of 
Nitrate Propaganda, the total NITRATE PRODUCTION in 1916 
amounted to 63,313,770 Spanish quintals (quintal=101.6 pounds) 
against 38,168,503 quintals in 1915. Of the total output in 1916, 
7,710,140 quintals were produced by German plants and 55,603,630 
quintals by all other plants operating. Exports of nitrate in 1916 
aggregated 64,787,514 quintals as compared with 43,984,660 in 
1915.——The Mercurio of Valparaiso in its edition of January 4, 
1917, publishes the complete text of the WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION LAW recently passed by Congress and approved by the 
Executive. The latest official valuation of REAL PROPERTY 
in Valparaiso estimates the total value at 472,346,295 pesos, show- 
ing an increase of 110,000,000 pesos over the last valuation. 











Due to economies in different branches of the public service, the 
budget as estimated for 1916 closed with a SURPLUS of more than 
20,000,000 pesos, which the Government will apply in balancing past 
deficits. 
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Reports from New York are to the effect that within the last few 
months a large number of Colombian IMMIGRANTS have arrived 
in the metropolis to work in factories and industrial enterprises. 
The number of Colombians in the United States at the present time 
is estimated to be 17,000. A recent executive decree grants a 
SUBVENTION of $5,000 gold per kilometer to the constructors of — 
an electric tramway in the Department of Cundinamarca between 
Bogota and Yomasa. The Government of Colombia has arranged 
in Switzerland for the services of a MILITARY COMMISSION con- 
sisting of a major and lieutenant, respectively, for infantry and 
cavalry instruction, both of whom were selected upon the recom- 
mendation of the Swiss Government. The National Academy of 
Medicine has planned to have the Third National Medical Congress 
make the first award of the MANUEL FORERO PRIZE, consisting 
of a gold cup valued at $200. The National Congress has enacted 
a, law adding 5 per cent to the CUSTOMS DUTIES, the increase to 
be used in the development of national highways. A recent 
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executive decree prescribes the conditions under which the depart- 
ment of public instruction may authorize the issuance of DIPLOMAS 
by public and private colleges. Pedro Blanco Soto has been 
appointed MINISTER OF FINANCE, vice Alfonso Robledo, re- 
signed. With the object of beautifying the city of Medellin the 
municipal council has offered an ANNUAL PRIZE of $1,000 gold 
to the owner of the best building erected during the year. Accord- 
ing to press reports, the Bolivian Government has established a 
LEGATION in Bogota. The Fluvial Transport Alliance of the 
Magdalena River has put in effect a new FREIGHT TARIFF which 
reduces the charges on the lower Magdalena 50 per cent and on the 
upper Magdalena 25 per cent. The direct rates from Barranquilla 
to La Dorada and from Honda to Girardot have been decreased, 
respectively, to $9 and $7.50 per ton. The company has 21 steamers 
operating on the lower Magdalena River and 7 on the upper Magda- 
lena, with a total carrying capacity of 5,739 tons. The traffic also 
employs 28 small vessels, with a capacity of 1,470 tons, and 17 flat- 
boats for transporting cattle, the total capacity of which is 1,335 
tons. The arrival and departure of fast steamers touching at Cala- 
mar, Puerto Berrio, La Dorada, Beltran, and Girardot is arranged 
so as to connect with trains for Cartagena, Medellin, and Bogota. 
The first volume of a HISTORY, entitled ‘‘The Discovery and Con- 
quest of Colombia,’ by Ernesto Restrepo Tirado, has just been 
published in Bogota. In 1916 the Department of Antioquia im- 
ported for local consumption from the Sinu and Bolivar plains, 
44,003 head of CATTLE, valued at $1,690,211 gold. —According 
to newspaper reports, the rich PETROLEUM WELLE called Las 
Perdices, situated a short distance from Port Colombia on the 
Atlantic Ocean, is being actively exploited. ——A new newspaper, 
entitled ‘‘El Wien (The Universal), is being published at Bar- 
ranquilla by Faraon Pertuz. The National Congress has appro- 
priated the sum of $5,000 gold to defray the expenses of the Third 
National MEDICAL CONGRESS, which will meet in Cartagena in 
November of the present year. 























In order to encourage the cultivation of HENEQUEN in the 
Republic the department of fomento (promotion) has published a 
pamphlet containing the text of the law enacted to stimulate and 
regulate such cultivation, as well as two detailed reports on the grow- 
ing and preparation of henequen for the markets, prepared for the 
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guidance and information of agriculturists who contemplate engag- 
ing in this industry. The law referred to establishes bounties in 
favor of growers of henequen. The bounties consist of 6 per cent 
treasury bonds with interest payable semiannually, 30 colones 
(colon = $0.4653) being allowed for each hectare of land placed under 
henequen cultivation. The total bounty is limited to 500,000 colones, 
with an additional 100,000 colones for machinery for the use of hene- 
quen growers with insufficient capital to purchase the same. Each 
hectare grown to henequen must not contain less than 800 nor more 
than 1,200 plants. A cooperative society has been organized in 
Costa Rica with the object of founding in all of the towns of the 
Republic local RURAL CREDIT BANKS, the funds of which 
are to be used py the members of the society in the development ot 
agriculture. The National Government will aid the undertaking by 
a gift of 25,000 colones which will form a nucleus for a special reserve 
fund in the main bank and its branches. The Costa Rican press 
announces the formation in New York of a syndicate, with a capital 
of $9,000,000, for the exploitation of the PETROLEUM industry 
in Costa Rica.——From January 27 to 31 last, a meeting of 
EDUCATORS was held in the normal school at Heredia. There were 
more than 80 teachers in attendance, the assistant secretary of public 
instruction presiding. Important measures relating to the encourage- 
ment and development of education in the Republic were discussed, 
and among those adopted was a change in the curriculum of the high 
school for girls and the extension of the course to six vears. The 
BUDGET for 1917, passed by the National Congress of Costa Rica 
and ratified by the President of the Republic, estimates the ex- 
penditures at 9,068,380 colones, made up of the following general 
items: Legislative department, 140,537; interior and judicial police, 
1,027,896; fomento (promotion), 1,227,355; foreign relations, 155,091; 
justice, 316,620; worship, 24,000; charity, 149,420; public instruction, 
1,319,887; war and military police, 1,136,104; navy, 66,800, and 
treasury and commerce, 3,504,670. The receipts are estimated at 
7,485,000 colones, from the following sources: Customs, 3,711,000; 
liquors, 2,000,000; sealed paper, 111,000; stamps, 134,000; posts and 
telegraphs, 294,000; Pacific Railway, 838,000; Government printing 
office, 17,000; public and civii registry, 50,000; export duty on 
bananas, 210,000, and other revenues, 120,000 colones. This leaves 
a deficit of 1,538,380 colones. During the latter part of January 
of the present year work was commenced on the palace of the 
APOSTOLIC DELEGATION on Colon Boulevard in the city of San 
Jose. The new building will be an imposing structure surrounded by 
beautiful gardens.——In 1916 there were registered in the main office 
of the municipal police at San Jose 428 VEHICLES, to wit, 100 
automobiles, 85 carriages, 19 chaises, and 224 carts. Licenses were 
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issued to 176 chauffeurs, 84 coachmen, and 145 cart drivers. 
Francisco Cabezas Gdmez has been appointed RESIDENT 
MINISTER of Costa Rica in Guatemala, and a delegate of the 


former country to the. International Central American Bureau. 
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According to official data the production of SUGAR in Cuba dur- 
ing the season 1915-16 was 21,055,403 sacks, or 3,007,915 tons. Of 
this quantity, up to October 31, 1916, 2,777,565 tons had been ex- 
ported. The estimated production of sugar for the season 1916-17, 
based on sugar cane grown and controlled by 201 plantations, is 
25,008,000 sacks, or 3,572,571 tons.——A recent KXECUTIVE 
DECREE opens the Port of Sagua de Tanamo, under the jurisdiction 
of the Nipe customhouse, to foreign and coastwise trade. The 
FOREIGN COMMERCE of Cuba for the fiscal year 1915-16 amounted 
$473,731,606, made up of imports, $171,809,056, and exports, 

$301,922,550. The customs revenues during the same period aggre- 
cated $31,353,691, as compared with $24,327,114 collected during 
the previous fiscal year.——The length of the CART ROADS open 
to traffic on the island is 1,884 kilometers.——The PORT OF CANASI 
near Matanzas, is soon to be dredged to a depth sufficient to admit 
the entrance of large vessels. This port is a shipping center for 
sugar, which is produced in the vicinity in large quantities. Ala- 
bama TURPENTINE manufacturers have recently visited the Isle of 
Pines with the object, if a full investigation shows same to befeasible, 
of establishing this industry on that island. The second annual 
Sunday School CONVENTION of the Protestant churches of the 
Isle of Pines was held in Santa Barbara March 8 and 9 of the present 
year.——The CUSTOMS COLLECTIONS of the Government of 
Cuba for February, 1917, amounted to $2,260,267, the largest customs 
collections made during that month in the history of the Republic. 
Dr. Juan Guiteras, director of sanitation of the Cuban Government, 
has been appointed a member of the American Association of PUBLIC 
HEALTH in Washington, and has announced his willmgness to 
cooperate in the work planned by that organization. A law has 
_been enacted prohibiting the holding of RAFFLES on the Isle of 
Pines. Infractions of the law are punishable by fine not exceeding 
$500.—In 1916 there were produced in the Republic of Cuba 
390,126,959 CIGARS, 222,772,259 of which were made in Habana. 
The consumption on the island during the year referred to was 
268,463,650, which left for export 121,663,309.——The Cuban Govern- 
ment has received an invitation for Cuban aviators to attend a world 
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conference of AVIATION to be held in the United States during the 
latter part of the present year. The committee, with headquarters in 
Washington, has already obtained prizes for distribution to the value 
of $40,000.——A party of some 50 members of the Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Merchants Board of Trade of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, many of whom were accompanied by their families, re- 
cently made a business and PLEASURE TRIP through the island of | 
Cuba.——The President of the Republic recently signed a decree 
making available $60,000 for the completion of the new Calixto Garcia 
HOSPITAL, an institution under the direction of the department of 
beneficence of the Government of Cuba.— According to press reports 
an intermittent flow of OIL was recently encountered by the Union 
Oil Co. on its property near Habana at a depth of 1,016 feet. Other 
wells are being bored in the vicinity by petroleum prospecting compa- 
nies.——New England capitalists have erected the Punta San Juan 
SUGAR MILL, located about 40 miles east of Caibarien on the north 
coast of the island. The entire installation, with the exception of the 
crushing machinery, uses electricity for motivé power. 





A recent executive order provides that. vessels of any foreign 
nation may engage in the COASTWISE TRADE between Dominican 
ports, subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 





the general receiver of Dominican customs. Santiago de los 
Caballeros, a city of 15,000 inhabitants and second in importance in 
the Republic, proposes to construct a SEWER SYSTEM. The 
engineer appointed by the municipal council has made plans and 
estimates showing that the cost of the work will be about $100,000.— 
A commission on EDUCATION, recently organized, is composed 
of the Archbishop of Santo Domingo, chairman, Pelegrin Castillo, 
Jacinto R. de Castro, Ubaldo Gomez, M. de J. Troncoso de la Coacha, 
and Federico Velasquez. The secretary of the commission is Julio 
Ortega Frier. The general object of the commission is to investigate 
and report upon the existing conditions regarding education, and 
to formulate recommendations looking to their improvement and 
to the establishment of a system of education that will best serve 
the interests of the people of the Republic. The commissioners 
receive no compensation, but are allowed the franking privilege 
within the postal limits of the country. Listin Diario, a daily 
newspaper of Santo Domingo, publishes data showing that the 
POPULATION of the Dominican Republic on December 31, 1915, 
was 795,432, distributed by Provinces as follows: Santo Domingo, 
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127,976; Santiago, 123,972; La Vega, 105,000; Espaillat, 64,108; 
Agua, 59,783; Seybo, 68,135; Puerto Plata, 55,864; Monte Cristi, 
41,439; San Pedro de Macoris, 28,000; Pacificador, 90,569; Barahona, 
17,891; and Samana, 12,675. A new direct STEAMSHIP SERV- 
ICE every 15 days has been established between New Orleans and 
Dominican ports. The vessels engaged in this traffic have a minimum 
capacity of 1,000 tons. The Puerto Rican colony at San Pedro 
de Macoris has acquired land for the construction of a BUILDING 
to be christened ‘‘La Casa de Puerto Rico” (the Porto Rican 
House). A company has been formed to run a line of AUTO- 
MOBILES between San Pedro de Macoris, Hato Mayor, and El 
Seybo. Nine machines with a capacity of 30 passengers each are 
to be employed in this seryice.——A board has been organized to 
take charge of matters relating to the Puerto Plata WHARF with 
the object of completing the same at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.——A survey has been made of a branch RAILWAY from 
Palenque, or immediate vicinity, to Agua Dulce, at which poimt 
there is a large tract of land suitable for sugar caine cultivation. 
The newspapers of the country are urging the Government to under- 
take at an early date the construction of CART ROADS and other 
means of communication that will enable the products of all sections 
of the country to be brought to market. The improvement and 
beautifying of the cities of the Republic is also advocated by the 
Dominican press. The bureau of public works has requested esti- 
mates for the coastruction of the first section of the public highway 
between Santo Domingo and San Pedro de Macoris, reserving the 
right, however, to refuse any or all bids. During the latter part 
of January the commission in charge of the investigation concerning 
the DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE of the Republic 
in foreign lands, met for the first time ta the city of Santo Domingo 
to recommend the establishment of a service adequate to the needs 
of the country and in keeping with the financial resources of the 
Government.——According to the Listin Diario there were 364 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS in operation in the Republic in 1915, with an 
attendance of 14,623 pupils——The MUNICIPAL BUDGET of the 
city of Santiago for 1917 estimates the receipts at $128,272, of which 
$44,336 is to be expended for educational purposes. 
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On June 1 of the present year the new CUSTOMS LAW recently 
passed by Congress will become effective. An executive decree 
prescribes as the sole EXPORT TAX on vegetable ivory, 2 sucres 
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(sucre = $0.4867) per 100 kilos (220.46 pounds) on tagua (vegetable 
ivory) in the hull, and 3 sucres per 100 kilos on hulled tagua. With 
the object of encouraging the cultivation of vegetable ivory, the 
National Congress has enacted a law granting a bounty of 1 sucre 
per tree for vegetable ivory palms set out in straight rows forming 
a square, and at a distance apart of not less than 5 meters. This 
bounty will be paid by the Government when the palms are in full 
bearing, and then only for productive and healthy trees. The 
executive power has just promulgated a decree fixing the charges for 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPH service in Guayaquil. According to this 
tariff, each word by wireless transmitted from Guayaquil to ships in 
Ecuadorian waters must be paid for at the rate of 80 centavos 
($0.39).——An appropriation of 10,000 sucres has been made for the 
construction of a MILITARY HOSPITAL at Quito. An executive 
order of January 18, 1917, establishes rules and regulations for 
visiting FOREIGN. WAR VESSELS in Ecuadorian. ports. 
The National Government has announced the taking of a SCHOOL 
CENSUS for the purpose of determining the number of children 
who should attend the public schools. The New York & Cuba 
Mail Steamship Co. has contracted with the Government of Ecuador 
‘to charge $35 gold per ton of CACAO carried by that company from 
Ecuadorian ports to the port of New York. On January 26, 
1917, the exchange of ratifications of the BOUNDARY TREATY 
with Colombia, signed on July 15,1916, and ratified by the Congresses 
of both countries, took place in Bogota, Colombia. The CON- 
SULAR BUDGET of the Government of Ecuador for the present 
year amounts to £12,540 (£=$4.8665). About the middle of 
December of last year RAILWAY SERVICE was extended by the 
French Railway from Bahia de Caraquez to Calceta. The press of 
Guayaquil has been discussing a plan for the MILITARY COLONI- 
ZATION of the forests of eastern Ecuador, which plan is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the National Government. It has been recom- 
mended that the first colony be established on the banks of the 
Paute River, and the prediction is made that within four years the 
colony will be on a paying basis. A new daily MORNING NEWS- 
PAPER, under the name of ‘Cronica Ilustrada’”’ (Illustrated 
Chronicle), has been established at Guayaquil. The EXPORTS 
from Guayaquil to the United States in 1916 increased, as compared 
with the previous year, $1,496,683, the total value aggregating 
$7,031,409. The principal exports were cacao, gold, straw hats, 
oxhides, rubber, and wool. The firsts WEATHER BUREAU in 
Kceuador was established at Ambato in 1915. At present there are 
12 of these stations in operation in the Republic, all of which are 
under the direction of the principal station at Quinta Normal in the 
city of Ambato. The Guayaquil to Quito Railway has taken 
86100—Bull. 3—17——_9 
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the necessary steps to use oil as a FUEL for its locomotives, the tests 
made by the company having proved satisfactory. The Govern- 
ment of Ecuador has taken over and is operating the Manta to Porto- 
viejo RATLROAD. The Government has contracted with R. R. 
Gordils to install WIRELESS STATIONS at such places as may be 
deemed expedient, and to establish wireless communication between 
Guayaquil, Bahia de Caraquez, and the city of Panama. 
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The executive power recently approved a contract made by the 
minister of Guatemala in Washington with an electrical engineer in 
the employ of the Navy Department of the United States, under the 
terms of which the latter agrees to work for the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment in the capacity of instructor of WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
and to render such other services in this line as he may be requested 
to do by the Guatemalan officials——In the principal square of 
Antigua Guatemala (Old Guatemala), which lately was converted 
into a beautiful park with a kiosk and four fountains, a MONUMENT 
has just been erected in honor of President Estrada Cabrera, and 
work has been started on other monuments to perpetuate the memory 
of Gens. Garcia Granados, J. Rufino Barrios, and Reyna Barrios. 
An agricultural EXPERIMENT STATION of the coeducational 
schools of Amatitlan was recently opened for use in that city, the 
equipment having been donated to the station by a philanthropic 
citizen of the community. With the object of avoiding the steep 
grades of the varioussections of the Coroza branch of the NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, which, on account of their slopes and the nature of the 
land on which they were constructed, do not offer security for 
traffic and constitute an obstacle in the commercial and economic 
development of the Republic, the management of the International 
Railways of Central America decided some time ago to change said 
sections and had plans and surveys made of the work to be done. 
This work has just been completed, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which had to be overcome, and the improved line is now open to 
freight and passenger traffic. The extension makes the line more 
level, and passenger and freight trains run over it without danger 
at the ordinary speed. The new line has 17 steel bridges, 3,800 feet 
of drains, and a tunnel with a double curve, which is 755 feet long, 
situated near the middle of the line between Puerto Barrios and 
Manaca, 153 feet above the level of the sea. The construction of 
this tunnel extended over a period of two years, material to the 
amount of 10,133 cubic meters having been excavated. In addition 
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to the use of a large quantity of Oregon pine to prevent caving before 
the final concrete wall was in place, the construction required the 
use of 5,563 cubic yards of concrete, 28,600 sacks of cement, 25,000 
cubic yards of sand, and 5,200 cubic yards of broken stone. The 
cost of the work is estimated at $225 gold per lineal foot. Laborers 
to the number of 450 were daily employed in the construction of the 
new Coroza branch, which represents a total outlay of $1,200,000 
gold. The production of SUGAR in Guatemala in 1915, according 
to statistics prepared by the consul general of the United States in 
that country, was 300,000 quintals of 100 pounds each, as compared 
with 250,000 quintals in 1914, and 240,000 in 1913. It is estimated 
that the production of sugar in 1916, the figures for which are not 
yet available, is greatly in excess of that of the previous year, since 
a larger area was planted to cane, and the crop grown is reported to 
be above the normal——A new SHOE FACTORY, with a maxi- 
mum capacity of 300 pairs of shoes daily, has recently commenced to 
operate in the city of Guatemala. The factory for the present will 
limit its production to 130 pairs of shoes per day, increasing its 
output as the demand for its products increases. There are now 2 
shoe factories in the national capital, which with 40 establishments 
turning out handmade goods, raises the daily production of shoes in 
that city to 500 pairs. 








There has just been published at Port au Prince the first number 
of the BULLETIN OF MUNICIPAL STATISTICS of that city under 





the direction of Georges Lascouflair At the place called ‘‘Croix 
des Martyrs” (Cross of the Martyrs) in the city of Port au Prince, the 
laying of the foundations of a public MARKET BUILDING has been 
commenced. This market, according to advices taken from the 
Haitian press, not only will meet a long felt want in the capital of the 
nation, but when the structure is completed will contribute in no 
small degree to the beautification of that part of the metropolis 
Work has been commenced on the plan designed for the improvement 
and embellishment of the CAMPO DE MARTE (athletic and drilling 
grounds) of Port au Prince by sewering and draining the northern 
part of same, and the paving of avenues. In the southern section 
of the field, construction work has been commenced on the broad 
avenues which will surround the square used for outdoor sports. 
Le Moniteur, the official gazette of the Government of Haiti, gives 
an account of the celebration in Port au Prince, on the occasion of the 
visit to that port on January 25 last by Admiral A. T. Mayo, in com- 
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mand of the ATLANTIC SQUADRON of the United States, and of 
the arrival on January 26 in the national capital of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy of the United States, and of 
Maj. Gen. George Barnett, Commandant of the United States Marine 
Corps. The occasion was celebrated on January 25, among other 
things, by an official reception, a banquet in the President’s palace, a 
luncheon at the United States legation, a polo game in Leconte Park, 
and a grand ball given by the chief and the officials of the national 
police in the executive mansion. On January 26 a luncheon was 
served aboard the Admiral’s ship, a military parade was witnessed 
and a banquet was given by the chief of police in honor of the visitors. 
Late on that same day the American squadron sailed from Port au 
Prince for the United States. According to the Haitian press this 
visit has rendered closer and stronger the friendly bonds existing 
between the two countries, and the newspapers comment very favor- 
ably on the speeches made during the ceremonies referred to. The 
city of San Marcos has given a GOLD MEDAL to Normal Charles, a 
Haitian sculptor, in testimony of its esteem and as an acknowledge- 
ment of his work. On January 22 last the inaugural session of the 
new MUNICIPAL COUNCIL of Port au Prince was held, the secre- 
tary of foreign relations of the Haitian Government, the archbishop, 
and many other prominent persons being present. By an executive 
decree the time in Haiti was changed at noon of January 24, 1917, to 
that of the seventy-fifth meridian. On January 15 last an ELEC- 
TION was held throughout the Republic for municipal officers and 
members of the electoral board. Construction work on the 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY from Port au Prince via Leogane and Jac- 
mel to Petite Saline has been commenced. A recent executive 
decree provides that SCHOOL VACATIONS in the Republic shall 
begin on the last Friday of the month of July of each year and con- 
tinue until the first Monday in October. 
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The President of the Republic, in a message delivered to the 
National Congress on January 1 last, stated that from April to July, 
1916, PRIMARY SCHOOLS to the number of 865, with 1,083 teach- 
ers, were opened in the Republic. On April 1, 1916, the beginning 
of the school year, the number of children of school age in the country 
was 73,257. Graded schools are in operation in the national capital 
and in the cities of Juticalpa, Comayagua, Santa Barbara, and Santa 
Rosa de Copan. Higher education in the branches of law, political 
and social sciences, and medicine and surgery is given in the national 
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capital in as thorough and comprehensive a manner as the resources 
of the Government will permit. The normal and commercial schools 
of Tegucigalpa in 1916 had 540 and 191 matriculates, respectively.—— 
The NATIONAL LIBRARY at Tegucigalpa increased the number 
of volumes on its shelves in 1916 to 8,998:——The cost of maintaining 
the MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS of Honduras during the past year 
amounted to 509,257 pesos (peso = $0.5439).——-At the present time 
there are in operation in the Republic 579 kilometers of RAILWAYS, 
consisting of the National Railway, the line from Port Cortes to 
Potrillos, which is operated by the State, Vaccaro Bros.’ Railway, the 
Tela Railroad Co., the Cuyamel Fruit Co. line, and the Trujillo Rail- 
way Co. The principal MINES in exploitation in Honduras in 
1916 were those of San Juancito, Sabanagrande in the Department 
of Tegucigalpa, the Transito mine in the Department of El Valle, 
and the EI Oro mine in the jurisdiction of Macuelizo, Department of 
Santa Barbara. 








During the past year grants were made of six 
MINING ZONES, representing a total area of 3,441 hectares. In 
1916 the receipts from licenses for working these zones amounted to 
40,283 pesos. The FOREIGN COMMERCE of Honduras during 
the last fiscal year amounted to 21,606,686 pesos, made up of imports 
11,130,274 and exports 10,476,412 pesos. The REVENUES of the 
Government of Honduras for the last fiscal year amounted to 
5,271,103 pesos and the expenses to 5,193,989, or an excess of receipts 
over expenditures during the period referred to of 77,114 pesos. 
The amount of the PUBLIC DEBT of Honduras on July 31, 1915, 
was 4,165,475 and on the same date in 1916, 4,016,332 pesos, or a 
reduction during the latter year of 149,143 pesos.——On July 31, 1916, 
the HONDURAN ARMY had in active service 40,593 men and in 
reserve 18,076, or a total number, on the date mentioned, of 58,669 
men.—tThe first, second, and third DESIGNATES or vice presi- 
dents elected to take the place of the President in case of vacancies 
are as follows: Licentiate Francisco Escobar, Dr. Nazario Soriano, 
and Licentiate Antonio Madrid.The executive power has sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the National Congress a LAW OF 
CONCESSIONS, the object of which is to secure more protection for 
the interests of the State than that now conferred by present laws. 














On the first of the present month the FOURTH CENTE- 
NARY of the discovery of Mexico by Francisco Fernandez de 
Cordoba was appropriately celebrated in the national capital. As 
an evidence of patriotic acknowledgment the government of the 
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State of Yucatan caused a commemorative tablet to be placed on the 
Isle de Mujeres (Women’s Island), the first land on which the Spanish 
discoverers disembarked. The day in question was made a national 
holiday by the Mexican authorities. Construction work was 
recently commenced on the large WHARF at the port of Tampico. 
When this wharf is completed deep draft vessels, which heretofore 
could not enter the port, will be enabled to dock alongside the 
quay. During the latter part of February, 1917, First Chief 
Venustiano Carranza, dreve the first spike in the RAILWAY which 
is to connect the city of Guadalajara with the port of Chamela. 
From the 11th to the 25th of March of the present year an ART EX- 
POSITION was held in the City of Mexico in which the most noted 
painters and sculptors in the Republic participated. The govern- 
ment of the State of Colima has taken preliminary steps looking to 
the completion of the works necessary for the SANITATION of 
the port of Manzanillo. One of the first things proposed to be done 
is the construction of a sea wall dividing the two parts of the Cuyutlan 
Lagoon, the salt beds of which are exploited during the dry season. 
The waters of this lagoon are lowered to such an extent in the dry 
season as to cause the death of thousands of fish, which decay and 
vitiate the winds that blow westwardly across the city of Manzanillo, 
causing disagreeable odors and sickness in that municipality. 
According to official advices the work of DREDGING the port of 
Frontera to a depth sufficient to admit the entry and clearance of deep- 
draft vessels was completed. On February 10lasta CON VENTION 
of railway men met in the City of Mexico with the object of definitely 
fixing the wages of persons employed in different occupations in the 
railway service. At the GENERAL ELECTION held on March 
11, 1917, in accordance with the provisions of the new constitution, a 
President, senators, and deputies were chosen. The returns show that 
Venustiano Carranza was practically unanimously elected President of 
the Republic. These officials are to be installed in office on May 1 next. 
The President of the Republic serves for four years and is not eligible 
for reelection. The department of fomento has established a sec- 
tion for the INSPECTION OF MINES, with the object of avoiding, 
in so far as possible, accidents which frequently occur in mining opera- 
tions and which jeopardize the lives of workmen and cause property 
losses. Technical commissions are to be established to see that due 
precautions, and safety appliances be employed in the working of 
mines, and that adequate hospital services be established at all 
mines. The industrial SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, which was 
formerly under the Bureau of Technical Education, has, by a recent 
executive decree, become a part of the National University. 
For the construction of new lines of RAILWAYS in Michoacan, rails 
aggregating 5,400 tons have been obtained. Until further notice 
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IMPORTS of wagons, carriages, and automobiles for commercial 
and agricultural purposes may be admitted free of duty. The 
department of promotion (fomento) is preparing a CATALOGUE of 
the natural and industrial products of the country for the informa- 
ation of investors. A TECHNICAL COMMISSION has been 
appointed by the secretary of fomento to make an investigation 
and study of the railway systems of the Republic in order to pre- 
pare laws and regulations that will enable all the lines to be 
brought to the greatest degree of efficiency obtainable. A study 
is bemg made of the most desirable form for the establishment of 
a BANK under Government control, the institution to have the 
sole right to issue notes secured by a specie reserve which will 
maintain them at par at all times. An executive decree of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1917, establishes a FINANCIAL AGENCY of the Mex- 
ican Government in New York under the jurisdiction of the sec- 
retary of the treasury. This agency is to have charge of foreign 
financial transactions concerning the placing of money for account 
of the Mexican Government. The decree exempting FOOD- 
STUFES of prime necessity from the payment of import duties has 
been extended to June 30, 1917. In February last the first NIGHT 
SCHOOL for working women was established in Vera Cruz. The 
school is divided into three sections and has a large attendance. 
Reports from the department of fomento show that much attention is 
being given the Territory of Quintana Roo, which contains many 
varieties of valuable WOODS and minerals which have remained 
virgin up to the present time. 
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According to press reports an AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, under 
the direction of an experienced agronomist, is soon to be established 
in the Department of Carazo, one of the best coffee-producing sections 
of the Pacific coast, and well adapted in places to the growing of 
cereals, stock raising, and other forms of agriculture. It is estimated 
that this Department has over 5,000,000 bearing coffee trees, or the 
largest number of any section of the country with the exception of the 
mountainous regions of Managua, which have approximately 
15,000,000 trees. There are millions of acres of lands in Nicaragua 
that are especially adapted to the cultivation of coffee. The coffee 
tree grows luxuriantly in the Departments of Jinotega, Matagalpa, 
Masaya, Ribas, and Granada, and particularly in the latter Depart- 
ment on the sides of Mount Mombacho, where there are in round 
numbers more than 1,000,000 coffee trees in bearing———An execu- 
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tive decree of February 2, 1917, issued by order of the National Con- 
gress, extends complete and unconditioned AMNESTY to that date 
to all Nicaraguans who have committed crimes of a political nature 
against the Republic——In commemoration of the first anniversary 
of the death of Ruben Dario, the celebrated Nicaraguan poet, a 
FLORAL CONTEST, presided over by the minister of fomento, was 
held in the Municipal Theater at Leon. The first prize, consisting of a 
natural flower, was awarded to the poet, Ramon Saenz Morales.—— 
Congress has enacted a law making it unlawful to publish LEGAL 
NOTICES, titles, etc., in any newspaper other than the Official 
Gazette, except on the Atlantic coast, where such notices may be 
published in one of the newspapers of Bluefields. A bill has been 
introduced into the Chamber of Deputies of the National Congress 
providing for the establishment of a COMMISSION, to be com- 
posed of a Nicaraguan and of an American, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the public debt. In case of a disagreement between the 
commissioners, a third commissioner is to be selected jointly by the 
Nicaraguan and American Governments. The national Govern- 
ment has contracted the services of Ramon A. Ruiz, a professor of 
agronomy who recently arrived from Costa Rica, to take charge of the 
AGRICULTURAL STATION and school soon to be established in 
the Republic. On the suggestion of the Managua press a LEAGUE 
OF NEWSPAPERS was recently formed in the national capital with 
the object of supporting the President of Nicaragua in such measures 
as will enable him to conduct the Government for the best interests of 
the inhabitants of the country.——The Government of Nicaragua has 
requested the Government of Salvador to furnish its MILITARY 
RULES and regulations for the examination of the War Department 
with the object of determining if same can be applied to the military 
organization of Nicaragua. The LITERARY REVIEW entitled 
“Cardtula,’ published in Leon by the Nicaraguan journalists Hd- 
mundo Torrealva and Narciso Callejas Mayorga, issued a special edi- 
tion on February 15 last dedicated to the memory of the Nicaraguan 
poet, Ruben Dario. 




















A bill providing for the establishment and upkeep of a PAN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY in the city of Panama, in which 
preference is to be given to the study of Spanish and English litera- 
ture, law, and tropical medicine, has been introduced into the National 
Assembly in Panama. It is proposed to make use of the present 
National University of Panama as a basis of the proposed Pan 
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American University.——During the latter part of January of the 
present year work on the GASOMETER of an American company 
was commenced at Chorillos, a suburb of the city of Panama. The 
gas company proposes to complete it within four months, and hopes 
by June next to be able to supply the city of Panama and the imme- 
diate suburbs with gas. The construction department of the 
Canal Zone has commenced work on DWELLINGS for employees, 
as well as on buildings intended for the artillery coast service at 
Fort de Lesseps, near Washington Hotel, in the city of Colon. In 
order to secure ground for these buildings, it will be necessary to 
tear down some old houses, fill in low places on the shores of the 
sea, and erect a small pier. The new houses will be two stories 
high, made of cement blocks, and will have all modern conveniences. 
Similar houses are being built at Punta del Toro and Punta Mar- 
garita, in the Canal Zone near Colon—The municipality of Colon 
recently voted an appropriation of $60,000 for ASPHALT PAVE- 
MENTS and the repair of the streets in the city of Colon.——Accord- 
ing to a report of the consul general of the United States in Panama, 
the National Assembly has approved the second reading of the bill 
authorizing the extension of the Chiriqui RAILWAY to Chiriqui 
Viejo. The bill empowers the President to operate the line for the 
best interests of the country, or to lease it for a term of five years 
should he deem it expedient. It is proposed to negotiate a loan to 
secure funds for the construction of this railway..—The next pro- 
posed BUDGET of the Government of Panama contains an item of 
$200,000 for the construction of public works, among which the 
following may be mentioned: A highway from Penome to Port 
Posada and a wharf at said port; a road from Anton to Penome; 
the opening and construction of new streets in the city of Penome; 
a wagon road from Penome to the capital of the Rio Grande district, 
and from thence to Rio Chico via the city of Nata, and the comple- 
tion of the municipal edifice at Aguadulce. An appropriation is 
also proposed for completing the Juan Diaz to San Juan de Pequeni 
highway, together with a branch to Pueblo Nuevo de las Salinas, 
and the construction of a cart road from Paja to Port Bernardino, 
in the Province of Panama. All of the municipalities of the 
Republic have been authorized to ask for estimates for the con- 
struction of AQUEDUCTS, the bids to be submitted to the execu- 
tive power for approval. L. R. Eccles has purchased from the 
Government of Panama 8,000 hectares of land in the western section 
of Chiriqui Viejo, Province of Chiriqui, at $2.50 per hectare, to be 
used in the cultivation of SUGAR CANE.—The Panama Asso- 
ciation of Commerce has recommended that the Torrens system of 
LAND REGISTRATION be adopted in the Republic of Panama. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, investors have bought 160 hectares of land on 
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Nancys Cay, an island about 1 mile east of Bocas del Toro, and 
propose to engage in the CULTIVATION of bananas and cacao 
and coconut trees. 





According to official data published in the Paraguayan press in 
Asuncion the amount of the foreign COMMERCE of the Republic 
during the first 11 months of 1916 aggregated a declared value of 
8,780,747 gold pesos (gold peso =$0.9648), of which 4,349,074 pesos 
were imports and 4,431,673 pesos were exports, or an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of 82,599 gold pesos. A comparison of these 
fioures with those of the year 1915 shows an increase in the imports 
of 1,943,186 gold pesos and a decrease in the exports of 1,184,499 
gold pesos. The principal products exported durmg the period re- 
ferred to in 1916 were as follows: 29,940 head of live stock; 122,259 
salted oxhides; 48, 213 dry oxhides; 438,129 kilos of prepared meats; 
5,892,485 kilos of tobacco; 187,670,000 oranges; 19,626 tons of tannin; 
and 32,058 hewn logs, the ultimate market value of all of which is 
estimated at approximately 8,067,894 gold pesos. The imports came 
principally from England, Argentina, the United States, and Italy, 
and the principal exports were consigned to Argentina, England, 
Uruguay, and Holland. The CUSTOMS REVENUES of the 
Government of Paraguay during the first 11 months of the past year, 
not including those collected through the customhouse at Concepcion, 
amounted to 717,067 gold pesos and 27,260,337 paper pesos. During 
this same period BANK DRAFTS were drawn on foreign countries 
in the sum of 9,700,315 gold pesos, as follows: Argentina, 8,716,591; 
Uruguay, 376,715; England, 205,256; France, 183,738; United States, 
122,985; Spain, 51,726; Italy, 28,248; Germany, 12,196; Brazil, 2,771; 
and Holland, 89 gold pesos. El Diario, a daily newspaper of 
Asuncion, states that recently, on making excavations for the con- 
struction of the foundations of the new penitentiary in the vicinity of 
Tecumbu Hill, the ruins of a very ANCIENT BUILDING, erected. 
long before the discovery of America, were encountered. Wrought 
stones taken from the building indicated that they formed part of a 
wall, and this caused further excavations to be made which resulted 
in the discovery of a stone wall intact, a number of overturned 
columns, and the remains of a stone pavement. Some of the stones 
of the wall, containing rare and curious hieroglyphics, have been 
placed on exhibition in the museum at Asuncion. A Paraguayan 
archaeologist is of the opinion that the remains of a city have been dis- 
covered which not. only antedates the Colombian epoch, but which is 
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contemporaneous with the celebrated ruins of Tiahuanacu, in Bolivia. 
It is believed that if the excavations are continued treasures of great 
historic value will be encountered. The transactions covering 
the purchase and sale of REAL PROPERTY in Paraguay during the 
first nine months of 1916 amounted to 1,214,357 pesos gold and 
44,359,088 pesos currency. During the same period 1,670 pieces of 
property were mortgaged in the sum of 860,851 gold pesos and 
26,577,075 pesos currency, and 895 mortgages were canceled, repre- 
senting a value of 628,345 gold pesos and 10,798,856 pesos currency. 
A recent Executive decree opened to public service the WIRE- 
LESS telegraph station at Encarnacion. From January to Sep- 
tember, 1916, the CENTRAL RAILWAY of Paraguay transported 
331,383 passengers and 116,613 metric tons of freight. During the 
same period the electric tramway of Asuncion carried 2,580,210 
passengers and 4,810 metric tons of freight———The President of 
the Republic has submitted a bill to the National Congress pro- 
viding for the taxing of JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. The 
Central Products Co. has requested a CONCESSION from the 
National Government authorizing the establishment of a modern 
packing and refrigerating plant designed for cattle, hogs, and sheep 
and their by-products. 

















The executive power has decreed that in the curricula of primary and 
secondary instruction of the public schools of the nation, a course is 
to be included on the injurious effects caused by the use of ALCO- 
HOLIC LIQUORS. The rules and regulations governing the teach- 
ing of this subject are to be prepared by the department of public 


instruction of the Peruvian Government. Congress has enacted 
a law prescribing the manner in which employers are required to 
compensate INDIGENOUS LABORERS for their services. In 
accordance with a recently promulgated law of the National Con- 
gress, only citizens whose names appear in the civic or electoral 
registration books of their districts are eligible for appointment as 
GOVERNORS of the same. The law prescribes that the salaries of 
said officials shall be paid out of taxes levied on land and industrial 
enterprises in their respective districts. The National Congress 
has set aside 10 per cent of the tax on liquors collected in the Depart- 
ment of Apurimac for the construction of CART ROADS between 
the cities of Andahuaylas and Cuzco, via Abancay. A board has 
been appointed to take charge of said funds and to expend same in 
the prosecution of the work referred to. The Province of Caja- 
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marquilla, Department of La Libertad, has been formed out of the 
Province of Pataz, districts of Uchumarca, Cajamarquilla, Bamba- 
marca, and Ucuncha. Cajamarquilla is the capital of the new 
Province, but the capital of the Province of Pataz will continue to 
be Tayabamba. Among the works which have been enthusiasti- 
cally commenced with the object of preparing the capital of the Re- 
public for the celebration in an appropriate manner in 1921 of the 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of national independence, is the 
erection in San Martin Plaza in Lima of a statue, the work of the 
Sculptor Benlliure, to the memory of José de San Martin. A law 
of the National Congress, promulgated on December 30 last, abolishes 
all TITLES established by prior laws and regulations of the Govern- 
ment of Peru. According to a report made by the secretary of the 
treasury to the President of the Republic, covering the period from 
August 18, 1915, to December 31, 1916, the payments of principal 
and interest on the PUBLIC DEBT amounted to £765,298, £402,173 
of which were for account of the principal, and the remainder for 
interest. An INSURANCE COMPANY has been organized in 
Callao to engage in maritime insurance, and proposes to make a 
specialty of insuring Peruvian vessels. The National Government 
has ordered a continuance of the survey and other preliminary work 
of the Chancay to Cerro de Pasco RAILWAY. The department 
of fomento (promotion) has requested the subprefects of the Republic 
to send without delay a detailed account of INDIGENOUS COM- 
MUNITIES and of wild tribes under their jurisdiction, with the 
object of encouraging and protecting them in the development of 
agriculture and stock raising. New AUDITING RULES went 
imto effect on January 1 last in all of the Government offices under 
the jurisdiction of the treasury department. The President has 
asked the GUANO administrating company to begin an advertising 
campaign in favor of this substance as a fertilizer. Carlos Rey de 
Castro has been appomted MANAGER of La Prensa, an important 
daily newspaper of Lima. The National Congress has enacted a 
law governing the transfer of INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 
with the object of guaranteeing the rights of creditors of the same. 
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Early in February of the present year the ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
FOR GIRLS opened its sessions in the city of San Salvador. The 
Government of Mexico has presented the Government of Salvador 
with two AEROPLANES of Mexican construction for use in the 
Polytechnic School in the national capital, as well as a complete 
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wireless telegraph station to be erected in the municipality of San 
Salvador. The Diario del Salvador, a daily newspaper of the 
national capital, announces that an AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL will 
soon be founded in the city of San Salvador. Theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction will be given to students concerning the mechanism, 
repair, and running of automobiles, and a certificate of proficiency 
will be issued to those who pass the required examination and show 
practical knowledge and ability in the management of machines. 
The President of the Republic, acting in accord with the views of 
the secretary of fomento (promotion), has selected a Salvadorean 
engineer to make the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates for 
converting the open roadstead of the port of La Libertad into a 
PROTECTED HARBOR, a work of much importance in the com- 
mercial development of the country. Full details are to be submit- 
ted, including plans for the dredging of the port, the construction of 
wharves, piers, and warehouses, and the building of two breakwaters, 
one of which will be located near the mouth of the Chilama River, and 
the other at the extremity of the rocks known as Pena Partida. 
Press reports state that within a short time an INSURANCE COM- 
PANY is to be established in Salvador that will make a specialty of 
issuing policies against losses by earthquakes. The FOREIGN 
TRADE of the Republic of Salvador m 1916 amounted to 7,654,284 
silver pesos (silver peso = $0.5439), as compared with 5,901,669 silver 
pesos in 1915, or an increase of 1,752,615 silver pesos. The commerce 
in 1916 was made up of imports, 5,688,317 silver pesos, and exports, 
1,965,967 silver pesos. The exports and imports, respectively, in 
1916 by customhouses, were as follows: Sonsonante, 3,559,329, and 
1,241,091 silver pesos; La Libertad, 1,168,538 and 204,129; El 
Triunfo, 912 and 57,376, and La Union, 959,538 and 463,371 silver 
pesos. About the middle of January of the present year an 
AUTOMOBILE TRIP was made for the first time from the city of 
Santa Ana to the city of San Salvador, via San Andres and Quezalte- 
peque, three hours being required to cover the distance of 83 kilo- 
meters. A recent executive decree prescribes rules and regula- 
tions for the operation of the Pathological Vegetable LABORATORY, 
established under a governmental order of September 19, 1914, for 
the study of diseases of plants and proper methods and remedies for 
preventing and combating them. On January 1 of the present 
year there was opened to public service in the city of San Salvador 
the Ericsson TELEPHONE SYSTEM. The electric plant of this 
company produces and distributes power for 1,050 interurban and 50 
special lines. The main distributor has a capacity of 2,400 circuits 
for the distribution cables and 2,160 numbers for central connections. 
There are established in the central 53 switchboards of 20 lines each 
for 1,060 local numbers and 60 interurban lines. There are, in addi- 
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tion, 2 switchboards for 40 telegraph lines, making the total capacity 
of the installation 1,160 lines. Up to the present time there have 
been installed 760 telephones. The department of public instruc- 
tion has just issued a new MAP of the Republic, made by order and 
under the direction of the national Government, by two Salvadorean 
engineers. The MUNICIPAL DEBT of the city of San Salvador 
amounted on January 1 last to 155,645 silver pesos. The plan of 
the city of TECLA, prepared by Juan Ramon Gramajo, in accordance 
with a contract made in 1916, has just been published. The city 
contains 96 blocks, 10 streets, and 15 avenues. The map or plan 
shows water mains, parks, public buildings, market, churches, rail- 
ways, and suburban villas. Dr. Antonio Reyes Guerra has been 
appointed SECRETARY of the legation of Salvador in Washington. 

















A recent decree of the President of the Republic requires the 
bureau of agricultural statistics of the department of industry to 
prepare data showing the STOCK OF WHEAT and wheat flour on 
hand in Montevideo and the principal cities of the country with the 
object of definitely determining the quantities of these products con- 





sumed in Uruguay. According to statistics published by the 
consul general of Uruguay in New York, the value of the commerce 
between the United States and that country during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916, was $24,749,904 as compared with $15,663,972 
in the previous fiscal year. The Uruguayan commodities sold to the 
United States were principally oxhides and wool, the value of which 
ageregated $14,475,478. The remainder of this commerce, amounting 
to $10,274,426, is the value of United States products sold to Uru- 
ouay. With the object of stimulating the desire to encourage the 
fine arts in the Republic, the municipality of Montevideo opened 
during the latter part of January of the present year in that city, its 
annual EXPOSITION of paintings and sculpture. The opening 
celebration was attended by the ministers of foreign relation and 
public instruction of the Government of Uruguay, the municipal 
mayor, and a large number of prominent persons. El Dia, a daily 
newspaper of Montevideo, states that the director general of railways 
of the State of Sado Paulo, Brazil, and the general manager of the 
Central Railway of Uruguay have inaugurated a weekly passenger 
train and mail service between Montevideo and Sao Paulo, and it is 
proposed to extend this service to Rio de Janeiro. The running of 
this train, followed by a more frequent service as the demands of 
traffic may require, will greatly facilitate the development of COM- 
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MERCE between the two countries, and especially the trade of the 
inland cities tributary to these railways. The municipality of 
Montevideo has changed the name of Colon Street in Pocitos, a seaside 
resort and suburb of the national capital, to JOSE MARTI STREET, 
in honor of the Cuban patriot of that name who once lived in Mone 
video and at one time was consul of Uruguay in New York. The 
MORTGAGES on territorial property recorded in Uruguay in 1916 
represent a value of 21,822,169 pesos (peso=$1.0342). During the 
year referred to transactions in this property numbered 7,862, repre- 
senting 443,609 hectares (hectare=2.47104 acres), valued at 
36,537,124 pesos, as compared with sales of this property in 1915 and 
1914, valued, respectively, at 31,785,010 pesos and 27,452,533 pesos. 
Among the purchasers of this property were 3,418 Uruguayans, 1,000 
Italians, and 961 Spaniards. The INHERITANCE TAX col- 
lected by the general tax bureau in 1916, amounted to 1,015,669 
pesos. The laws now in force prescribe that 60 per cent of these 
taxes shall be paid into the treasury of the department of public 
instruction, and that a considerable portion of the remainder shall 
be used for the maintenance of the school for boys at Suarez, and 
the General Artigas Institute for the Blind. The executive power 
has issued a DECREE promulgating the law of November 17, 1915, 
which treats of hours of labor and makes obligatory Sunday as a day 
of rest on all commercial employees, with the exception of the guilds 
mentioned in the resolution of March 22, 1916. At the beginning 
of December of last year a meeting was held in the Medical Club of 
Montevideo with the object of organizing the second American 
CHILDREN’S CONGRESS. The work of the congress will be 
divided into the following sections: Medicine, aid (asistencia) and 
hygiene, instruction, law and legislation. 
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The board of directors of the SCHOOL OF PHARMACY of 
Caracas has appointed Dr. Elias Toro and Luis Soriano director 
and secretary, respectively, of that school. A short while ago the 
first edition of the monthly publication, entitled ‘‘Revista de Estu- 
dios de Ingenieria” (Review of Engineering Studies), was placed on 
sale. This publication represents the Engineering Students’ Club, 
the manager of which is Francisco J. Sucre, and has for its main 
object the betterment of ENGINEERING INSTRUCTION in Vene- 
zuela. The Provisional President of the Republic has appointed 
Dr. José Gil Fortoul, plenipotentiary of the Government in the 
BOUNDARY ARBITRATION with Colombia, to represent Vene- 
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zuela before the President of the Swiss Republic, who was chosen 
arbitrator, m accordance with the provisions of the convention 
signed in Bogota on November 8, 1916, and in accord with the trea- 
ties at present in force between the two countries. A recent exec- 
utive order approves the rules and regulations governing the work- 
ing of the NATIONAL LIBRARY, prepared by the management of 
said institution in cooperation with the inspection board. The 
library has the following sections: National library, foreign works, 
circulating library, and international service exchange of publica- 
tions. The gross revenues of the BOLIVAR RAILWAY for the 
fiscal year 1915-16 aggregated £109,658, the expenses durmg the 
same period amounted to £57,734, making the net profits £51,924. 
This railway, which is the longest in the country, extends over a dis- 
tance of 136 miles. It is one of the oldest roads in the Republic, 
the work of construction having been commenced in 1874 with the 
object of connectmmg the copper mines. with the maritime port of 
Tucaca. The transportation of copper is one of the main sources 
of revenue of this line, 22,291 tons of that metal, representing 45 per 
cent of the total freight traffic, having been carried in 1915-16. 
In order to show the increase in the COTTON production of the 
country, it is sufficient to state that the exports of cotton, which 
commenced in 1911 with 84 bales, valued at 16,128 bolivares (boli- 
var = $0.193), increased in 1912 to 320 bales of 300 pounds each, 
valued at 69,120 bolivares, and rose in 1915-16, due to the excel- 
lent crop of that season, to 833 bales, valued at 600,000 bolivares. 
In exercise of the power vested in him by the law of July 16, 1915, 
the provisional president of the Republic has appointed 30 Venezue- 
lan citizens FELLOWS of the Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ences, situated in the National capital. By an executive decree 
of the governor of the State of Miranda the PARK fronting the San 
Simon Hospital, in the city of Ocumare del Tuy, capital of the State 
of Miranda, will in future be called Alameda Gomez, im honor of 
Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez. The governor of the State of Miranda 
has issued a decree authorizing the distribution of SEED WHEAT 
to farmers living in the cereal belt of that Commonwealth, with the 
object of encouraging the growing of this grain in the Republic. 
A LAW LIBRARY has been established in the city of Ocumare del 
Tuy, capital of the State of Miranda. According to data pub- 
lished by the treasury department of the Government of Venezuela, 
the foreign COMMERCE of that country for the first half of 1916 
amounted to 122,142,035 bolivares (bolivar=$0.193), of which 
51,015,520 were imports and 71,126,516 were exports, or an excess 
of exports over imports of 20,110,996 bolivares. 
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GENERAL MARIO G. MENOCAL, PRESIDENT OF CUBA. 


General Menocal was born in the Province of Matanzas in 1867. He received his early education in the 
United States, obtaining the degree of civil engineer from Cornell University. He entered the war of 
independence ‘of 1895 and rapidly rose to rank of major general. He was inaugurated as President on 
May 23, 1913, and has been reelected for the next term of four years. 
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NE of the most widely distributed minerals is mica. It 

occurs in almost every country and in almost every locality. 

One can find glittering flakes of mica in the sands and clays 

of the soils, on the hillsides, in the valleys, and among the 

pebbles of the running brooks. It is easily distinguishable, for every- 

body knows mica when he sees it, or at least everybody thinks he does. 

In one sense it is true that everybody knows mica, but in another 
sense it 1s not true. 

Mica is not a single mineral, but a group of minerals of widely differ- 
ing chemical compositions. Yet all of these different minerals of the 
group have the same general physical appearance and even character- 
istics, and ordinarily may be used for the same purposes. It 1s 
therefore the group which everybody recognizes and not the partic- 
ular minerals of the group. It takes an expert to distinguish one 
mica mineral from another. 

The micas are exceedingly complex and variable in composition. 
Prof. Leonard, of the British Museum, says of them: 

They are silicates, usually orthosilicates, of aluminum, together with alkalis 
(potassium, sodium, lithium, rarely rubium, and cesium), basic hydrogen. and 
in some species magnesium, ferrous and ferric iron, rarely chromium, manganese, 
and barium. Fluorine is also often an essential constituent, and titanium is some- 
times present. 


Among the minerals classed in the mica group are muscovite, a 
potash mica; paragonite, a soda mica; lepidolite, a lithia mica; 
biotite, a magnesia-iron mica; phlogophite, a magnesia mica; 
euphyllite, a soda-potassium mica; and roscoelite, a vanadium mica. 

Mica is a primary and essential constituent of most igneous rocks 
and is also a product of alteration of many mineral silicates. This 
alteration may result from the ordinary natural forces—heat, cold, 
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and moisture—or from contact and dynamo-metamorphic processes. 
In sedimentary rocks it occurs as a detrital material. 

The chief physical characteristic of mica is its laminal structure; 
in fact it is this that brings together into one industrial group sub- 
stances of such different chemical properties and gives to the whole a 
single name. It splits into thin plates, which are very elastic and 
tough and generally transparent. 

Mica resists a very high degree of heat and is infusible in ordinary 
heats. A very prolonged heat may cause mica to lose its elasticity 
and become brittle. 

All micas in mass, even the most transparent, appear opaque, and 
nearly all, notwithstanding what may be the color or tint of the 
cleaverage flake, have in the mass a deep lustrous, ordinarily black, 
color. The true color of the specimen appears only when split into 
sheets of one-eighth of an inch thickness or less. Some micas in the 
mass do not have the rich black luster, but on the contrary have a 
metallic reflection. These micas are more or less opaque even when 
split into very thin lamine. 

Muscovite (potash mica) and phlogophite (magnesia mica) are the 
only two kinds of mica commercially exploited, at least for use as 
mica. Roscoelite is produced as a source of vanadium and lepidolite 
as a source of lithium salts and as a material in glass making, but in 
speaking of mica in a commercial sense one has in mind muscovite 
or phlogophite. Clinochlore, or chlorite schist, which may be classed 
as a mica, or at least as a mineral allied to the mica group, has been 
used to some extent in a finely ground state as an adulterant for 
rubber, in the manufacturing of roofing material, and, mixed with 
oil, as a lubricant. 

Muscovite is an acid potassium ortho-silicate, occurring in cleaver- 
ages and scaly masses, but rarely in well-defined crystals. The 
scales are tough and elastic and are colorless or tinted green-brown 
or reddish. It is found in granite, granite pegmatites, or in schists 
or gneisses. It is insoluble in acids and is not decomposed by sul- 
phuric acid. 

Phlogophite is an acid potassium-magnesium-aluminum ortho- 
silicate containing some iron and fluorine, occurring in crystals, 
disseminated scales, and in laminal masses. In color it is bronze, 
brown-yellow, or green. It is found in crystalline limestones or 
dolomite and in association with pyroxene, amphibole, serpentine, 
etc. It is easily decomposed by concentrated sulphuric acid. 

The specific gravity of muscovite and phlogophite is about the 
same, 2.8. 

Of the two, muscovite is much more important than phlogophite 
and is the mica most often exploited in all parts of the world except 
in Canada. Canada mica is generally phlogophite and in the trade 
is known as amber mica. 
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There is no record of the first use of mica. Apparently this use 
antedates the earliest recorded history. It is not easy to think ot 
mica as a prime necessity of the first savage. It must have come 
into use when he had passed through the very earliest stages of his 
existence, when every thought and every energy was bent to the 
conflict with savage beast and still more savage nature. We can not 
think of mica as a weapon like the sharp flint, the round stone, or the 
broken bough; we can not conceive it as adding to the defense or 
shelter of early man, but we may easily believe that it was one of 
the first, perhaps the very first, natural object used as a decoration 
or adornment of his person or of his primitive dwelling, whether a 
cave or a structure of wattled twigs and sticks. The sight of the 
glistening flakes may well have been the impulse that awakened the 
first artistic thought in the savage mind. This thought has never 
died out in the human race, for mankind in all the ages has used 
mica as a decorative, just as we may well conceive the first savage to 
have used it. To-day it sparkles on the surfaces of our wall cover- 
ings, it adds a luster to our paints, its tiny particles reflect the sun’s 
rays from farmyard roofs, it glistens from stage decorations, it fills 
the air at carnival time, our Christmas trees and Easter decorations 
show its myriad scintillations. The Romans used it to sprinkle 
the arena of the Great Circus. It was in all probability the lapis 
specularis of the Roman historians. In the Middle Ages spangles of 
mica were used to decorate statues of the Virgin. It was the glacies 
Mariae. As a decorative, mica always has been used and always 
will be used. 

But mica is much more than a decorative material. It is, on the 
contrary, a very useful mineral, and man early discovered its value 
as such. When, where, and how it came into use as something more 
than a decorative we know as little as we know when bronze was first 
used. Apparently it was first mined on a commercial scale in India. 
The mica mines of the Hazaribagh district in Bengal are very ancient, 
their first working going back to prehistoric times. India is even 
yet one of the principal producing countries, with the leading markets 
at Delhi and Patna. 

Europe has never produced mica for industrial uses on a com- 
mercial scale. In early days it may well have produced the decora- 
tive mica used by Greeks and Romans, but the sheet mica used in 
historic times came into Europe through Russia and was known as 
Muscovy glass, hence the name muscovite. It probably first filtered 
into Russia from the Tartars and other central Asian nomads and 
came from India. In Russia it was used, as it had been before used 
in India, for windowpanes. It was also used to cover the portholes 
of Russian vessels. 
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As muscovy glass its modern industrial life in Europe began. 
Sheet mica was first used as a substitute for sheet glass or perhaps 
one should say as a prototype of sheet glass, not only the glass 
with which we are now familiar, but the much-desired glass of the 
future, unbreakable and infusible. Lamp and lantern chimneys, 
windowpanes, covers for objects of art, and for delicate instruments, 
were only a few of the more ordinary uses at first of sheet mica. 
Later there came the stove and furnace use and this use soon absorbed 
the greater proportion of sheet mica so that 20 or 30 years ago it 
was judged and valued almost exclusively by its suitability for 
stoves. Nothing in nature or in art has ever been found to take 
the place of a sheet of mica in a stove door. Only the unbreakable 
infusible glass of the future can supply its place for this purpose. 
Even yet suitability for glazing purposes is one of the chief con- 
siderations in fixing the price of a particular mica. 

Small sheet mica is used in quite considerable quantities for sound 
diaphragms. It has been proposed in several patents for such use in 
telephones, but so far the mica diaphragm is principally confined to 
the phonograph. The sheets for this purpose while they need not 
be as large as the standard glazing sheets must be of the most perfect 
material obtainable. Only the very best India mica has been found 
suitable for these diaphragms for which the mica is split to a thick- 
ness of only one five-thousandth of an inch. The sound depends 
upon the perfection of the material. 

The principal modern use of sheet mica has developed in the 
electrical industry as an insulator. There is at present no substitute 
for mica as an electric insulator and Prof. Colles says “nor is there 
ever likely to be, although, of course, other insulators might be used 
if mica were unobtainable.’ He says again:! 

It is not only one of the best insulators known from the standpoint of resistance 
to puncture, infusibility, and perfect impregnability to moisture (all qualities of 
great importance in insulators), but has physical qualities—toughness, elasticity, 
flexibility, and the extremely thin leaves in which it may be obtained—which 
render it an ideal insulator in hard everyday service, and these qualities are found 
combined in no other known substance. While it is suitable for almost all kinds 
of electrical work, it finds its chief use in the commutators of dynamos for interposing 


between the segments thereof. Before mica was universally settled on for this 
purpose various substances were tried, but with poor success. 


In addition to its use in the segments of commutators mica is used 
as insulation in armature wires and bars between the conductors of 
the armature and the iron core. So insulated armatures become fire- 
proof. Prof. Colles says “those not conversant with electric ma- 
chinery will little realize how priceless and vital to our civilization 
is this one accomplishment (i. e., fireproofing), which is rendered 





1 Mica and the Mica Industry, by George W. Colles, M. @., M. Sc., p. 86. 
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possible only by mica.” Mica is used also as an insulator for washers 
in lamp sockets, fuse blocks, cut-out boxes, and in other applications 
of electrical work. 

For electrical and for other uses a composite mica is being manu- 
factured from ground or flaked mica pressed into sheets with a suit- 
able binder, generally shellac. Micanite cloth is cloth (or paper) 
covered with flaked mica cemented thereto. 

For most electrical work, particularly im connection with com- 
mutators, phlogophite is better suited than muscovite. While the 
latter has a greater dielectric strength, it is too hard, and so the in- 
sulating plates not wearing as fast as the copper project above the 
copper, cause sparking and irregular running. On this account 
phlogophite, in the United States commercially known as Canada 
amber mica, is more suitable than white mica (muscovite). In this 
connection soft lepidolite has been found to give good results. 

Ground, pulverized, and crushed mica has many uses in addition 
to its decorative uses mentioned above. It is an ingredient of all- 
paper pigments, an absorbent of nitroglycerine in explosives, a fire- 
proofing material for pipe and fire-box covering, a surfacing material 
for roofing felts, a lubricant, and, in fact, its uses are almost without 
number. It has even been employed in India as a medicine. 

With the increased use of mica in electrical work has come a 
large advance in the price of mica, which is now five or six times as 
high as it was 15 years ago. This increase in price has led to an 
increased development of mica mining all over the world. 

India, Canada, United States, and Brazil have been almost the 
only countries that until recently have produced mica in quantities 
having an effect on the market. In the main, India, Canada, and 
the United States have been looked to for commercial mica. The 
United States is the largest consumer of mica, with an annual im- 
portation of between $500,000 and $1,000,000 in value and a domestic 
production of from one-third to one-half these amounts. 

In India mining is carried on in a very primative way. Appar- 
ently there has been but little change in methods since prehistoric 
days. No explosives are used and no timbering. Tools are crude 
and the pits or cuts are not carried down to much depth, often not 
below the point where weather disintegration has made the dike 
material easily workable. The tools consist of a drill, a chisel, and 
a hammer. The richness of the deposits and the low cost of labor 
alone make it possible to work the Indian mines as they are now 
worked. The principal deposits are in Bengal and in Madras. 

Mica mining development in Canada has been greater in recent years 
than in any other country, and this it owes to the fact that Canada 
amber mica is better suited to electrical work than other micas 
notwithstanding the fact that it is less well suited to glazing purposes. 

91296—Bull. 4—17. 
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The amber mica mines of Canada are located principally in the region 
bordering on or between the Liévre and Gatineau Rivers in the county 
of Ottawa, Province of Quebec, and to the east of the Kingston & 
Pembroke Railroad between Perth and Sydenham in the Province 
of Ontario. 

Muscovite although it has been but little exploited in Canada 
is found in the Saguenay district of Quebec, at several places in 
Ontario, and in British Columbia. 

Mica has been mined more or less successfully in about 20 of the 
States of the United States, but the followimg are the principal 
producers: North Carolina, New Hampshire, South Dakota, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Georgia. 

All of the mica mined in the United States is muscovite. Lepi- 
dolite (lithia mica) has been found in California and in Connecticut. 

Most of the mica produced in Brazil is of the variety known as 
ruby and is a muscovite. It occurs in workable quantities in three 
Brazilian States—Goyaz, Bahia, and Minas Geraes. There are also 
deposits in Sao Paulo, but the greatest development has been in 
Minas Geraes. The principal mica deposits in Minas are pegmatite 
veins, lenses or dikes which occur in the metamorphic schists near 
Santa Luiza de Carangola on the border between the States of 
Minas and Espirito Santo. The mines are located in the Cayama 
and Papagais Mountains, forming the watershed between the Sao 
Joio do Rio Preto and Carangola Rivers. The pegmatite veins 
run in an almost true north-and-south direction. 

Brazilian rocks as a rule are decomposed to a great depth, and 
this is true of the metamorphic schists. The veins run parallel to 
each other, are from 18 inches to 10 feet in width, and consist of 
kaolin, resultng from the decomposition of feldspar. The masses 
or books of mica are disseminated through the Kaolin. The books 
are ordinarily small, about 6 inches square and 3 or 4 inches thick 
but books of nearly 1 foot in width and 18 or 20 inches in length 
are frequently found. The principal mines are the Fonseca and the 
Coronel Seraphino. 

In Argentina in recent years there has been a small production 
from the vicinity of Cordoba. 

Mica has also been found in Guatemala and in Mexico. 
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QUIZZICAL smile and a negative answer would doubtless 
confront the traveler in Rio de Janeiro should he apply to 
the railroad agent for an all-rail ticket to the Peruvian 
coast. Likewise, on the other side of the continent at 

Peru’s chief southern port, Mollendo, which lies a few hundred miles 
south of Lima, if one should desire to travel overland to the Bra- 
zilian capital he would find no through tickets available. Yet Peru 
and Brazil have been connected by rail for several years; and while 
the different gauges prevent for the present, at least, the operation 
of through trains, the exigencies of the times are drawing attention 
to the possibilities of more extensive intercommunication and the 
need for better railroad connections in South America. 

It can not be said that the route of which we write is inviting to 
the average passenger; the various links in this great circuit have 
been constructed mainly for freight transportation, and the passenger 
was and is still a second consideration. To-day, however, ships are 
scarce, and around the continent of South America the leading ports 
are congested with products awaiting transportation to foreign 
markets. Inanimate products must wait; but the human being 
chafes at delay and is willing to explore unbeaten routes. 

For those so inclined and who are willing to undergo inconveniences 
and delays, as is always the case where new railroads penetrate 
remote and sparsely populated regions, the all-rail route between 
Peru and Brazil offers abundant opportunities for novel travel 
experiences. 

Climatically and scenically the route presents many varieties and 
aspects, from the snow-topped mountains and clearest of atmos- 
pheres of the Lake Titicaca region to the tropical lowlands along the 
Parana. We pass over the desert of Atacama, where rain never 
falls, yet, where nature’s mysterious mirage exhibits alluring shade 
trees and tropical fohage; we view the wild passes beneath the 
shadows of Aconcagua which, sentinellike, guided San Martin and 
his faithful followers, and which to-day is probably just as beautiful 
as in the past. The dust of Argentine pampas may for a time prove 
disagreeable, but when there emerge therefrom herds of cattle of 
greater number than probably any other land can boast one’s interest 
grows almost to enthusiasm. 





1 By William A. Reid, of Pan American Union staff. 
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In the way of cities, this rail route leads us through the largest as 
well as to some of the most interesting of the continent. We experi- 
ence the exhilarating air of the world’s highest capital, La Paz; in 
Santiago we mount the hill of Santa Lucia, so much like Mexico’s 
Chapultepec, and view the surrounding valleys for many miles; cos- 
mopolitan Buenos Aires proves a delight for those with motoring pro- 
clivities; Montevideo supplies the sentinel or cerro that guided 
Magellan at early dawn, changed only slightly during intervening 
years; Sao Paulo, we agree, seems very much like our own Chicago; 
while Rio de Janeiro, as our train rolls into that tropical paradise at 
the close of the all-day journey from Sao Paulo, amazes and delights 
the visitor by its combined attractions of nature and man. Of 
course many travelers have seen all of these cities before, but how 
many have thought of them as being united by iron rails, or have 
journeyed to their borders all the way from Peru by means of the 
railroad @ 

The air-line distance between the- Peruvian and Brazilian capitals 
is more than 2,000 miles, and unlike the exchange of air visits between 
Valparaiso and Buenos Aires, the aeroplane has not yet navigated 
the skies between the more northern cities. Ere the meeting of the 
next Pan American Aeronautical Congress, proposed for Rio de 
Janeiro, the feat may be an accomplished fact. 

The rail journey from Peru to Brazil or vice versa over this new 
route is more than 4,000 miles long; and the course takes us in the 
form of a gigantic letter U, the bottom of the letter being repre- 
sented by the Valparaiso-Buenos Aires line, 888 miles long. The 
Pacific side of the letter is made up of various short railroads, which 
have been linked during the last few years into a long wavering line. 
If our start should be made north of Cuzco on the line now under 
construction, the distance to Valparaiso would be about 2,000 
miles. Starting from the port of Mollendo, nearly 500 miles south 
of Lima, the course lies via ancient Arequipa, Lake Titicaca, La Paz, 
Oruro, etc. The Southern Railway of Peru, leading from the coast 
inland, taps the north and south line at a little junction called 
Juliaca, near Lake Titicaca. 

On the opposite or Atlantic side of the continent the traveler has 
the choice of two rail routes from Buenos Aires to Rio de Janeiro. 
He may proceed by river boat to Montevideo, 125 miles from the 
former city, and then travel northward to the Uruguayan border (852 
miles, fare about $16), pass into Brazil at Rivera, and continue over 
the Brazilian railways to the city of Rio de Janeiro, nearly 2,000 
miles from the Uruguayan capital. From the capital of Brazil one 
may proceed many miles farther to Victoria on the coast or go inland 
to Pirapora, on the San Francisco River, both places being connected 
with Rio de Janeiro by rail. From Pirapora there is a steamer service 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN BOLIVIA. 


Upper: Railway depot at Oruro where the road branches eastward to Cochabamba. Connection by 
rail with the latter was recently completed and service will be inaugurated July 4, 1917. Center: 
Officials and laborers inaugurating a section of the main road between La Paz and Antofagasta. Lower: 
A typical railway scene in the highlands of Bolivia. The little habitations on the left were used during 
the construction of the road. This region is strictly mineral and the altitude too high for vegetation. 
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down the river mentioned to Joazeiro, and from the latter town the 
traveler may use the railroad to the city of Bahia, situated 800 miles 
north of Rio de Janeiro. 

Another route from Buenos Aires to Rio de Janeiro is to leave the 
former by the through train for Asuncion, which is operated twice a - 
week or oftener. This is one of the best trains the writer has found 
in South America; it carries sleepers and a dining car, and the service 
all the way to Asuncion is better than one would expect, considering 
the sparsely settled and undeveloped regions traversed by the road. 
On starting from Buenos Aires the route leads toward Rosario, but 
after a few hours the cars are ferried over the Plata River to Ibicuy, 
and the train continues to Concordia, where it arrives about noon, 
or approximately 20 hours after leaving Buenos Aires. Six or eight 
hours later the traveler bound fer Rio de Janeiro leaves this Argentine 
train at Paso de los Libros (automobile service to river), crosses the 
Uruguay River to Uruguayana, in Brazil. From Uruguayana there 
is a daily train eastward to the city of Rio Grande do Sul; but the 
northward-bound traveler leaves this train at Cacequy and continues 
the journey via Santa Maria, Paso Fundo, Porto da Uniao, Ponta 
Grossa, Sio Paulo, to Rio de Janeiro. Between the last two cities 
day and night trains are operated, but one must stop over at night, 
as does the train, in making the other towns named; day trains only 
are in operation, a fact that makes the trip tiresome. 

Some cause—it may have been the increase of human freight that 
drifted by the little railway stations along the Chilean Longitudinal— 
suggested to Joseph F. McGinnis, the enterprising manager of the 
northern division of this railway, to start a through passenger-train 
service from his headquarters at Baquedano to Santiago, a distance 
of, more or less, 700 miles. Baquedano lies on the edge of the Desert 
of Atacama and is the junction of the Chilean Longitudinal and the 
Antofagasta & Bolivia Railroad, the latter extending inland to 
La Paz, 711 miles from the port of Antofagasta. Since the Longi- 
tudinal’s trial trips of a year ago this train’s distance has been ex- 
tended farther northward 225 miles, to Pintados. The latter is con- 
nected with the port of Iquique by a road of different gauge, so to-day 
a train starts at Iquique, connects at Pintados, and from there the 
traveler practically reaches Santiago without change of cars, the 
entire winding route covering approximately 1,000 miles. If, how- 
ever, the traveler is bound over the Andes to Argentina, he may 
leave the Longitudinal Railroad at Calera Junction and catch the 
Trans-Andine triweekly express passing eastward from Valparaiso. 
Most travelers prefer to wait at Santiago or Valparaiso. 

The Chilean Longitudinal, by uniting Santiago and the northern 
Provinces with a through train, really forms the connecting link be- 
tween the Peruvian coast and Rio de Janeiro, from Lake Titicaca and 





INTERIOR VIEWS OF SERVICES PRO- 





VIDED ON THE ANTOFAGASTA & 
BOLIVIA RAILWAY. 


Upper: The first-class passenger car is pro- 
vided with seats accommodating two per- 
sons on one side of the aisle, while the oppo- 
site side has a seat for only one person. Left: 
The sleeper is provided with a line of berths 
extending the full length of the car, each 
berth being sufficiently wide for two persons. 
Lower: In the dining car the seats are ar- 
ranged similar to those of the ordinary coach, 
but with tables permanently fixed. It is 
doubtful if any train waiters of the world are 
more expert in serving food on swaying 
trains than those employed on Andean 
railways. 








GLIMPSES OF DIFFICULT ENGINEERING IN CHILE. 


Upper: Where heavy ‘tunneling and the rack system are combined, a phase of work on the Arica-La 
Paz railroad. It is necessary to use the rack track for 25 miles so great is the grade. Lower: One 
of the bridges on the main line between Valparaiso and Santiago, a route over which a large passen- 
ger as well as freight traffic is handled. 
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Bolivia. La Paz has had for some years the services of through 
trains to each of the three ports on the Pacific—Mollendo, Arica, and 
Antofagasta. The Trans-Andine’s regular passenger trains between 
Valparaiso and Buenos Aires are well known and liberally patronized 
by the traveling public. The triweekly train from Montevideo to 
the border at Rivera, the semiweekly through train from Buenos 
Aires to Asuncion, and the daily fast express between Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro have become well-established services. 

How long will it take the traveler to make the rail journey from 
the Peruvian coast to Rio de Janeiro? This isa practical question, 
but one that can not be answered with definite accurateness, for the ° 
reason that railroad trains of the several countries are not operated 
with the idea of making close connections or of especially catering 
to international travel. Roughly speaking, and not counting stop- 
over at Arequipa, one journeys from Mollendo to La Paz in 36 hours; 
from La Paz to Baquedano in 40 hours; to Calera Junction, 85 hours; 
to Buenos Aires, 40 hours; to Uruguayana, 26 hours; to Rio de Janerio, 
between 90 and 100 hours. Thus the actual traveling time for the 
4,000 miles is, say, something over two weeks, not counting the delays 
where trains do not run at night, which is the case between Uru- 
guayana and Saéo Paulo. Allowing for delays at connecting points 
one may figure on almost double the actual train time, a fact alone 
giving the steamer the preference. No one, so far as the writer is 
aware, has actually tested how quickly the rail journey from the 
Peruvian coast to Rio de Janeiro may be made. Many of us have 
used the various railroads at different times, but not with a view of 
breaking time records on a transcontinental trip. . 

It would also be impracticable to give more than a rough estimate 
of the cost of such a long rail trip in South America. No through 
tickets being available, it is necessary to pay local fares from one 
place to another, and these rates are higher in proportion than a 
through ticket should be. The rates prevailing in normal times are 
about as follows: Mollendo to La Paz, $20; La Paz to Baquedano, 
$25; to Calera Junction, $50; to Buenos Aires, $75; to Rio de Janeiro, 
$50; or about $220 for the entire distance. By using the steamship 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific at about $50 each way, adding the 
cost of the Trans-Andine ticket, the expense is under $200, or a trifle 
lower than the railway charge. 

Another question which may arise in the minds of those who might 
give thought to this long railway journey is the subject of food while 
en route. According to prevailing schedules, the daily train starts 
at Mollendo about noon and reaches Arequipa at nightfall, where a 
new hotel on the Plaza de Armas (center of city) offers comfortable 
rooms and nourishing food. The journey into the interior is always 
broken here, there being only three trains a week to Lake Titicaca, 








PHASES OF TRAVEL FACILITIES IN ARGENTINA. 


Upper: Type of passenger coach used on Argentina’s railways. The sleeping car in Argentina is usually 
of the compartment style with berths for two or four persons. Lower: One of the methods for protect- 
ing the traveler on the trans-Andine against snows or falling stones. Recently these sheds have been 
extended for manv miles, thus facilitating train service during the season of snows from July to October. 





SCENES ON URUGUAYAN RAILROADS. 


Upper: New bridge over the Santa Lucia River, Central Railway of Uruguay. Lower: The only 
tunnel in Uruguay, a fact indicative of the rolling pampas. 
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and no night trains are operated. The stop of a day or more is also 
advisable on account of the high altitude (14,666 feet) passed after 
leaving Arequipa, which is often trying on the stranger. One of the 
pleasing features along this railway before arriving in the higher alti- 
tudes is the number of fruit venders who meet trains at the little 
way stations. The country generally is bare and dry, but wherever 
a stream trickles down the mountain side fruits and other crops are 
grown in a small way. Between Arequipa and Lake Titicaca, a full 
day of travel, meals are served on the train and at one or two station 
restaurants. Meals are also provided on the steamer on Lake 
Titicaca and are as a rule good and nourishing. 

Between La Paz and Baquedano a dining car supplies necessary 
food for passengers; here and there are also station restaurants, but 
they are not well patronized by the first-class traveler. After chang- 
ing from the broader-gauge road to the 2 ft. 6 in. gauge at Oruro, 150 
miles south of La Paz, one’s elbow room is more limited all the way 
to Santiago; but many seasoned travelers are really surprised at the 
general comfort as well as food supplies found on these narrow-gauge 
mountain trains. Beef, mutton, beans, rice, eggs, a few varieties of 
canned goods, are on the bill of fare, while wines, beer, coffee, tea, 
and bottled drinking waters are provided. A full meal without wines 
costs from $1.25 to $1.75; and, considering the barrenness of the 
region traversed, the rates seem quite reasonable. Occasionally one 
has chances of purchasing a few other eatables along the way. 

The well-known Trans-Andine express provides travelers with good 
food on trains and at restaurants en route. The cost ranges about 
the same as on Pullman dining cars in the United States, while 
native Argentine and Chilian wines and beers are somewhat lower. 
After leaving Mendoza traveling eastward the extreme broad-gauge 
railway (5 feet 6 inches) coaches, diners, and sleepers seem doubly 
spacious after days of travel on the narrow-gauge roads west of the 
Andes. . 

Northward from Buenos Aires or Montevideo, following either of 
the routes already outlined, one enjoys the coaches of standard- 
gauge tracks, with comfortable sleeping berths and good meals. 
Most of the cars of these roads are of the compartment style with 
from two to four berths in each compartment. It is not uncommon 
for men to sit all day in the diner if so inclined, eating, playing cards, 
or otherwise amusing themselves. Ladies and foreigners seem to 
prefer the quieter compartments of the sleepers. 

After reaching Brazil traveling becomes slower and often one 
must resort to the passenger coach attached to freight trains, a 
striking contrast to the fine services provided on older roads of the 
Brazilian Republic. At night the hotels in the new towns en route 
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RAILWAY SCENERY IN BRAZIL. 


Lower: A scene between Curityba and Para- 


which indicates the topography of the country traversed by the new road. 


Upper: Bridge over the Jaguahy River, southern Brazil. 
nagua, 








ALONG RAILWAYS IN SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 


Upper: A station typical of others along the railway from Uruguay to 

io de Janeiro. Lower: ‘‘Cupims” or small insects often destroy 

wooden telegraph poles, so the railroads utilize old rails for supporting 
wires. The form of erecting these poles is shown in the picture. 
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offer accommodation, but it is quite evident that the number of 
passengers has not yet justified or encouraged the opening of better 
hotels. One of the pleasing food features along these new connect- 
ing railway links is the fact that chickens and eggs are often on the 
bills of fare or are easily obtained; the former, as everyone familiar 
with South America knows, is a food considerably scarcer than other 
meats. After reaching Sao Paulo general accommodations again as- 
sume first-class conditions, with fine hotels, restaurants, places of 
amusement, and greater business activity than the interior regions 
can boast. 

Another transcontinental rail route which has been more traveled 
since the scarcity of ships became pronounced is the line extending 
diagonally across the continent, a portion of which has already been 
mentioned. By this route one may proceed from the Pacific at 
Mollendo, cross Lake Titicaca, visit La Paz, Oruro, and Uyuni, and 
pass into Argentina at the boundary town of La Quiaca. From the 
latter place the rail distance to Buenos Aires is about 1,115 miles; 
or a total distance from Mollendo of 2,160 miles. All of these miles 
are covered by rail excepting the 125-mile steamer trip across Lake 
Titicaca and the gap in rail connection of 130 miles between Atocha, 
Bolivia, and La Quiaca. About 66 miles of this gap, between Tupiza 
and La Quiaca, are now under construction by a French company, 
and even during present conditions in Europe the work is being 
pushed to consummation. An English company held the conces- 
sion for building aroad over the remaining distance, but on account 
of the war was forced to abandon the enterprise. 

To-day the traveler crossing South America by this route must 
utilize the stage line between rail heads, the time usually required for 
covering the 130 miles being shghtly less than three days. The 
service is primitive; the stage is a large covered vehicle with springs 
drawn by six or eight mules, the latter being changed by relays. At 
times the driver whips his steeds to a fast gallop, a typical feature of 
stagecoach travel all over the continent. If one is strong and robust 
the journey may not seem especially fatiguing. Eating and sleeping 
accommodations along the way are extremely primitive; but if a 
supply of nourishing food, like rice and canned edibles, is carried 
with one, together with a blanket or two, the journey will be less 
unpleasant. The fare on the stage is about $30, and a charge of 2 
cents a pound is made for baggage. The railroad fare in Bolivia and 
Chile is usually about 4 cents per mile. 

The entire trip from La Paz to Buenos Aires is accomplished in one 
week, including the time consumed in staging between rail heads. 
The cooperation of Bolivian and Argentine railway and Government 
officials a few months ago thus quickened the traveling time over 
former schedules. 
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NE of the most serious questions confronting the countries 
of the world is that of the meat supply of the future. This 
problem, especially pressing at the present time on account 
of abnormal conditions, is nevertheless one which has 

given meat-consuming peoples considerable concern for a number of 
years. For nearly a decade the number of cattle has not been 
increasing in proportion to the demands of the growing populations. 
The consequent result has been the steadily rising price of beef, and 
there seem to be no encouraging indications that this condition will 
be changed in the immediate future. With the exception of Aus- 
tralia and Argentina, this situation exists in practically all of the 
principal cattle-producing countries. 

In the United States, the largest meat producing as well as con- 
suming country, the meat situation is reaching an interesting stage, 
and has been the subject of study and investigation on the part of 
economists and governmental authorities. Practical recommenda- 
tions have been made to farmers and stock raisers in the hope of 
improving conditions by increasing the number of live stock in some- 
what near the same ratio as the normal population increase. 

As emphasizing this condition in the United States one need only 
refer to the Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture 
for 1915 and study the table of statistics on page 513, under the 
legend ‘‘Cattle (live): Imports, exports, and prices.” That com- 
pilation reveals the fact that in 1893 the United States imported 
3,293 head of cattle, valued at $45,682, while from its abundant 
supply it exported over 287,000 head, valued at $26,032,428. In 1915, 
23 years later, the import and export figures are practically reversed. 
In the latter year the United States exported only 5,484 head, valued 
at $792,847, and imported 538,167 cattle, valued at $17,513,175. In 
1893, the average import price was $13.87 as against $32.54 in 1915. 
The export price during the same period increased from $90.68 to 
$128.16. In addition there is now imported about 8,000,000 pounds 
of beef annually from Argentina. 

The significance of this reversal from exporter of live stock to im- 
porter is perhaps not entirely apparent from the mere statement of 
the figures. It does not necessarily mean that the meat supply in the 
United States has diminished to that point where it has become an 
importing country and ceased to export. It does, however, indicate 
several tendencies. First, it bespeaks the decrease in the number of 





1 By Harry O. Sandberg, of Pan American Union staff. 
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cattle available for meat supply. Secondly, it implies the rapid 
growth of the meat-packing industries which find it better business 
economy to utilize a large percentage of the live stock for packing 
purposes and to depend on foreign sources to make up the shortage 
at home. In packing establishments use is made of all parts of the 
animal, and the by-products are both important and profitable parts 
of the industry. Then again under normal shipping conditions it is 
often more economical to supply eastern points with meat from Argen- 
tina, transported by water, than it is to supply the same markets 
with beef from the western slaughterhouses and shipped by rail. 

The basic reason for the decrease in the number of cattle in the 
United States is found in the fact that homesteaders have been for 
years drawing a constantly narrowing circle around the range steer 
who is now making his last stand in the semiarid regions. The farmer 
has crowded out the stock ranger; agriculture is supplanting stock 
raising; the man with the hoe is displacing the man with the lariat. 
The result of this evolution from stock raising to agricultural pursuits 
has been to intensify the disproportionate status of supply and 
demand. The effect is reflected in the rise of the cost of beef, which 
during the 10-year period from 1905 to 1914. has advanaced over 50 
per cent. 

As prices ascend to a point beyond the reach of the average con- 
sumer the tendency will, of course, be to limit the amount used by 
the individual. With this condition will come another change. 
Wheat and grain products will be largely substituted for meats, and 
gradually the people will change from a meat-consuming nation to 
one seeking sustenance from the products of the soil. Such an evo- 
lution might have a tendency to keep prices from advancing higher 
but would probably not vitally affect the supply and demand ques- 
tion, since it will be recalled that the population is continually in- 
creasing in greater proportion than the cattle supply. 

To arrest this upward tendency of prices and to otherwise relieve 
the situation have become problems of vital importance. Solutions 
have been offered by various students who seem to agree that much 
good can be accomplished, first by increasing the home supply, 
and, secondly, by developing new sources of supply in countries 
that are adapted to cattle raising. In the consideration of the 
first plan, every farmer who keeps only enough animals to supply 
meat to his family is urged to increase the number by at least one or 
two more head; the attention of the single-crop farmer is directed to 
the need of diversification and the introduction of live stock as essen- 
tial to a sound agricultural economy; and people are urged to pro- 
duce more beef cattle in the settled areas of the country, particularly 
in the South. 

The other solution, that of looking toward new sources of supply, 
has long since passed the experimental stage. Great strides have 





° 
CATTLE IN GUATEMALA. 


The fine condition of the stock, which is by no means of the best blood, is due to excellent natural 
cattle pasture, of which there is no better on the American Continent than that of parts of Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. Large tracts of land, well shaded and 
amply watered ,are everywhere available and there is an encouraging number of native stock on 


which to base the development of a cattle industry. 





A CATTLE FARM AT LEON, NICARAGUA. 


The position of Nicaragua as a potential source of meat supply isanimportant one. Cattle raising was 
one of its largest industries at one time. To-day estimates of the number of live stock that wander 
over its extensive rich pasturages range from 300,000 to 750,000. Certain it is that with proper facilities 
and experienced management this country could develop into a profitably paying cattle country. 
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been made in South America, especially in Argentina and Uruguay, 
and considerable quantities of beef carcasses, chilled, conserved, and 
other meat products now figure annually in-their export tables. In the 
southern parts of Brazil and in Mexico there are also available large 
cattle supplies. Packing plants are already in operation with pros- 
pects of an imcreasing number. The llanos of Colombia and Vene- 
zuela are likewise regarded as exceptionally well adapted for the 
profitable development of cattle, and judging from the interest shown 
by cattlemen there is every reason to believe that this mdustry will 
soon become an important factor in the economic life of those 
countries. 

More recently, however, attention has been centered in Central 
America, including Panama, countries admirably adapted for this 
activity, near to the United States, and easily accessible. With 
experienced management, adequate capital, and favorable operating 
conditions, they could be developed into handsomely paying cattle 
countries and become an important source of supply for the United 
States as well as for Europe. There are abundant grazing lands, 
shaded and well watered; the grass is of a favorable quality for 
fattening the animals; and cattle itself are abundant and cheaply 
raised. According to experts who have investigated conditions in 
several of the countries, there is a surprising absence of serious or 
contagious diseases among the animals. The tick or Texas fever is 
found, but the same measures that eradicate this infection from the 
cattle in the United States could doubtless be used as effectively in 
Central America. 

Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, are especially well stocked 
and for many years they have supplied cattle to the neighboring 
countries of Salvador, Costa Rica, and Panama, as well as to Cuba 
and Mexico. The Canal Zone, a lucrative market, both because of 
its own needs and the needs of the shipping that passes through the 
Canal, has frequently supplemented its stock of meat from the cattle 
of those countries, by way of Costa Rica. 

It is interesting to note, moreover, that most of the cattle in these 
countries -are descended from the Spanish stock which were first 
brought over to America in 1493, by Columbus, on his second voyage, 
and later imported in greater numbers by the colonists who set- 
tled in the West Indies. Some of the cattle escaped from captivity 
and lived in a wild state where there were rich grazing lands in the 
wilds of the Antilles. From the West India Islands these cattle of 
Spanish descent were carried to the mainland both north and south 
of the Isthmus of Panama. About 1525 some were taken to Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, where they rapidly multiplied and gave rise to the 
stock which later became known to the breeders of the United States 
as “Texas” cattle. From Mexico, some of the cattle naturally 
drifted into Central America where they found excellent pasture 
lands and increased rapidly. 
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Because of the restrictions imposed by the United States and 
other countries upon the importation of live cattle, there has not 
been the stimulus or incentive for stock raisers to increase the number 
of live stock, improve the breed, or pay attention to the quality of 
beef produced. In fact, during the past 50 years many good breeding 
animals were imported into Central America from other lands for the 
purpose of improving the stock but with the closmg of markets the 
cattle owners abandoned interest. 

Absolutely authentic statistics of the number of cattle that may be 
found in the several countries under consideration are not available, 
but estimates are frequently made by those in a position to know. 
According to one compilation Guatemala is credited with haying 
556,843 head; Salvador, 284,013; Honduras, 489,200; Nicaragua, 
313,000; Costa Rica, 347,475; Panama, 166,937; or a total of 
2,157,468. The figures contained in the Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are considerably below these esti- 
mates; but regardless of the accuracy of either set of figures, the 
outstanding fact is that there is a ready nucleus of stock upon which 
to base the founding of an industry. 

Turning to a consideration of the separate countries it will be 
observed that Costa Rica, the southernmost country of the group, 
is, in certain districts, ideally situated for stock raising and especially 
for the production of beef cattle. The forage is abundant and nutri- 
tious, available at all seasons, and there is ample shade and water. 
Few diseases attack the cattle, although the tick is prevalent, but the 
cattle are largely immune to the fever. The Provinces of San José, 
Alajuela, Cartago, and Guanacaste offer the best available lands. 

A recent report from United States Consul Benjamin J. Chase, at 
San José, referring to the live-stock situation states, in part: 

Suitable land for grazing is obtainable in large areas and is inexpensive in many of 
the outlying districts. In some places it may be procured at 50 cents to $1 an acre in 
fee. Leases for large areas may be arranged at about one-tenth the fee value per 
annum. Cattle are easuly moved, even over the kind of roads commonly found in 
this country. The business does not require a large number of laborers. On account 
of clumatic conditions, no form of shelter is necessary at any season. 

In addition to the local consumption, the Canal Zone is available as a market. 
Other foreign consumers would not be difficult to reach. 

The present stock of cattle is made up of native breeds crossed with Holstein, 


Guernsey, and Durham. No man of limited means should attempt to enter the 
cattle business here, on account of the number of large ranch owners, as he could not 
compete successfully. Most of the large ranch owners devote part of their holdings 
to various branches of agriculture. Imports of live stock, live stock slaughtered, and 
hides exported during the years mentioned were: 

l 





{ 
Stock imported. | Stock slaughtered. | 








Fes | Hides 
MGEES: | exported. 
Head. | Value. Cattle. | Hogs. 
| 
GO sie aaea eB a fete as ar ee to She See Oe NR ay Nee 10,632 | $235,314 34.081 | 18,789 | $108,810 
GIO Seer eset Nir NUR ete Hae ae ieee TSE preter 93,693 | 466,371| 48,371| 24,781 | 125,419 
MG ae Scag eae JES ABOA SS aE CEE CESS mC Sa SEr Sees mae 4,951 95, 964 50,111 35,125 | 160,124 











Courtesy of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
CATTLE IN HONDURAS. 


Upper: A mountain ranch in Honduras with native cattle. Lower: Half-blood Shorthorn bull, showing 
marked improvement over native type. The splendid shipping facilities along the north coast of Hon- 
duras, together with the increasing agricultural and plantation development, combine to make this coun- 
try particularly attractive for the establishment of meat-packing plants. 
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The stock imported is largely lean cattle from Nicaragua, including 
cows, young heifers, calves, and young steers for fattening. Some 
good sires for beef stock have also been imported from the United 
States, and the grass-fattened steers shipped to Panama are in prime 
condition. 

The position of Nicaragua as another potential source for beef pro- 
duction is an interesting one. For many years cattle raising has been 
one of its largest and most important activities. Estimates place the 
number of live cattle anywhere from 300,000 to 750,000. The 
country has always had sufficient stock for home needs and a large 
surplus for the ready markets in the adjoming countries of Salvador 
and Costa Rica. Even Honduras and Guatemala are said to include 
among their cattle Nicaraguan stock which are bought cheaply and 
then fattened. During the past few years Nicaragua has exported an 
average of 50,000 head. 

In the western part of the country, especially in the Departments 
of Chontales, Leon, and Segovia, extensive herds of cattle wander 
over the immense tracts of natural herbage without any apparent 
supervision. Tipitapa, in the Department of Managua, is the prin- 
cipal cattle market. Here cattle are bought and sold at all seasons 
of the year. 

Good grazing lands in large tracts are available at a cost of from 
75 cents to $1 per acre. Beef cattle on the hoof are worth from $16 to 
$20 per head. The hides, at present, are the most valuable part of 
the animal. Because of the excellent prices that the market offers for 
this product, the animals are slaughtered in greater numbers than ever, 
while no special effort seems to be made to increase the supply. 

A report from Cornelius Ferris, jr., formerly United States consul 
at Bluefields, Nicaragua, referrmg to the possibilities for profitable 
cattle raising in Nicaragua, encourages Americans of large means to 
investigate the opportunities that the Bluefields section offers. Cattle 
raising, continues the report— 
appears to be the one industry in which the producer is independent of middlemen 
and other agencies for reaching a market. The purchaser seeks the cattle and buys 
them at the hacienda. It has not been demonstrated that the low grade of cattle 
now raised in eastern Nicaragua can be improved; but men conversant with the sub- 
ject believe that the most promising future of the country is in that line of develop- 
ment. Cattle have been shipped from here to Panama and to Cuba. Some were 
raised on this coast and others were driven from the interior of the country. They 
find sale here, while other products must seek foreign markets. 

Salvador, 2s is known, is essentially an agricultural land. Every 
bit of available fertile land is given over to the cultivation of its 
staple crops, consisting of coffee, sugar, corn, and rice. Its thickly 
settled population and closely developed soil preclude the possibility 
of it becoming a meat exporting country. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that the Government is offering every encouragement to those 





ENTRANCE TO A PLANTATION IN COSTA RICA. 


Large plantations keep a number of head of live stock in connection with their agricultural activity. 
This is considered sound agricultural economy. The cattle as a rule are for local use, to supply meat 
and dairy products to the hundreds of employees. The hides are exported. These plantations could 


be counted upon to increase and improve their holdings if the owners were assured of a market for the 
extra cattle thus raised. 





CATTLE ON ANOTHER ESTATE ON THE ATLANTIC COAST OF COSTA RICA. 


The present stock of Costa Rican cattle is made up of native breeds crossed with Holstein, Guernsey, 
* and Durham. Originally a good many of them were brought in from Nicaragua and fattened on the 
nutritious grazing lands. The fattened animals find a ready market both at home and in Panama. 
Costa Rica, with a seaport on the Pacific side and another on the Atlantic, the latter enjoying fre- 


quent steamship communication with various ports of the United States, offers a tempting oppor- 
tunity worthy of further study. 
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holding cattle to improve their stock and to merease the number so 
that the country may become self-sustaining for its meat supply. 

Because of the convenient steamship facilities between the north 
coast of Honduras and the southern and eastern ports of the United 
States, and the remarkable banana and sugar industries that have 
been developed in those regions, that country has been the object 
of a great deal of interest and investigation as a possible cattle- 
raising district. Various estimates place the number of cattle at half 
a million head. Until within recent years it has been exporting large 
numbers to Cuba, but these shipments were suspended when that 
island was completely restocked. At the present time it sends a con- 
siderable number to Guatemala, Salvador, and British Honduras. 

Experts from the United States Department of Agriculture main- 
tain that in nearly every part of Honduras there is land suited to the 
raising of live stock in a limited way. In two Departments, however, 
Olancho and Choluteca, over three-fourths of the cattle of the coun- 
try are raised. Most of the pasturage consists of native or wild 
grasses, and during the rainy season forage is abundant everywhere. 
On the coast lands and in the interior well-watered valleys, or 
where irrigation is practicable, permanent fenced pastures are used. 
These are planted to “guinea’”’ grass, which grows so rank as to com- 
pletely hide the cattle grazing in it. Another variety of grass, grown 
on the uplands, is known as “para” grass. It is closely related to 
‘‘ouinea’”’ grass, though not quite so tall, and is also much relished 
by stock. Either of these provide plentiful and succulent forage. 

Though little attention is paid to the management of cattle, the 
estimated annual increase is placed at from 12 to 15 per cent, and it 
is claimed that a cattle industry could be developed here capable 
of exporting from 30,000 to 50,000 head per year. 

As intimated, the central and northern parts of Honduras are 
regarded as the best suited lands for stock raising. The Depart- 
ment of Olancho alone has about 12,000 square miles, or about 
one-fourth of the entire area of Honduras. The western portion 
is mountainous but the central part is a plateau and rolling coun- 
try. In the rainy season it offers a veritable land of plenty for the 
thousands of head of cattle that wander over the ranges. In the 
northern Departments of Cortes, Atlantida, Colon, and Yoro, moun- 
tains are rounded in form, well wooded, and cattle abundant graze 
from top to bottom. 

According to a statement by United States Consul, Ezra M. 
Lawton at Tegucigalpa, the best grade of cattle is that raised in the 
mountain districts and fattened at the coast. These are sufficiently 
hardy to be driven to points of shipment. Good range lands with 
absolute title, says Mr. Lawton, can be purchased for 50 cents to 
$2 per acre. Land suitable for pasture, cultivation, and irrigation 
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can be leased for about 10 cents per hectare (2.47 acres) annual 
rental. The cost of cattle on the hoof ranges from $15 in the interior 
to $22 in the north coast region. 

Guatemala, also by reason of its proximity and the large number of 
hides annually exported has for a long time been considered with 
favor as a future cattle-producing country. In response to many 
suggestions, the United States Department of Agriculture commis- 
sioned Mr. S. H. Ray, scientific assistant in beef cattle investigations, 
Division of Animal Husbandry, and the late Dr. Henry Burke, of 
the Quarantine Division, to visit that country, in the summer of 
1915, and present a detailed report on the possibilities of developing 
the beef cattle industry there. In the splendid statement submitted 
by Mr. Ray, he makes the following observations concerning cattle 
raising: 

The chief cattle fattening and raising section in Guatemala is along the western 
coast between the mountains and the Pacific Ocean. This wonderfully fertile plain 
produces grass which is in my experience par excellence. Grain feeding is unneces- 
sary as cattle become very fat upon these grasses and grass-fat cattle in that country 
are fatter than any I have ever seen. * * * Men who are familiar with range 
conditions, state that * * * within their experience they have never seen a 
country so ideally favorable to the beef producing industry as is this coastal plain. 
The temperature is at all times mild. Flies and other insect pests with the exception 
of the screw fly and a few ticks of different varieties are almost unknown. * * * 

Guatemala has always been a feeding and fattening ground rather than a raising or 
producing area. Large numbers of cattle are annually imported from Honduras and 
Mexico. The cattlemen of the Republic have apparently found that tt is more profit- 
able for them to buy these foreign cattle than it is to maintain a breeding herd and 
produce the steers themselves. From the Republic of Honduras alone there is an 
annual drive of about 40,000 head of cattle. These cattle are driven about 400 miles 
across country to the railroad at Zacapa. It takes about three months time to make 
(avis) (HET OS © {ake ee 

The cattle that are brought in from Mexico and Honduras cost the ranchman f. 0. b. 
the trails leading from those respective countries between $18 and $22 a head. Big 
heavy cows can be bought in southern Mexico at prices ranging from $11 to $20. The 
Honduranean cattlemen as a rule will not sell cows, and oxen and steers constitute 
the herds which are brought from that country. 

Mr. Ray then presents a careful study of the types of cattle found 
in the country, and divides them into three groups. The first is that 
which has been produced in the country. From their general appear- 
ance it is believed that Shorthorn blood had been introduced into 
these cattle at some previous time in the history of their development. 
Most of this type are fairly heavy, some of the cows weighing 1,200 
to 1,400 pounds. The second type of cattle are those which come in 
from Honduras, mainly steers and oxen. These are very good in 
the back and hind quarters. Because of their docility, they make 
good gains on pasture. The third type is the Mexican cattle. These 
are sometimes so wild that they will not make as good gains as will 
some of the milder tempered cattle. 

The size of the cattle ranches in Guatemala range from 1,000 to 10,000 acres. The 
principal grasses that are used as pasture crops are para (the Panicum molle) and 





Courtesy of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


HOISTING A STEER FROM THE WHARF TO THE SHIP, PUERTO BARRIOS, 
GUATEMALA. 


Packing and refrigerating plants, similar to those erected in Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Mexico, and other countries, would doubtless offer the most practical means of devel- 
oping the cattle industry through Central America. With scientific and experienced man- 
agement, the number of cattle can be greatly increased, the stock improved, and the quality 
of meat enhanced. All these results can be accomplished at comparatively small cost because 
of the natural adaptability of these lands for such purposes. 
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guinea grass (Panicum juinentorum). Of these two grasses guinea grass is the one that 
is used most largely. The para grass is more adaptable to damp soils. Almost every 
cattle finca has a planting of both of these grasses. * * * Cattle are generally 
maintained on pasture one year. Up to the present time most of them have been 
marketed in Guatemala City or slaughtered locally. As fast as a carload or two be- 
come sufficiently fat they are taken off the pastures and shipped to market. It takes 
from three-fourths to 14 acres to maintain or fatten one animal. 


Under the heading of ‘‘ Cattle markets,” Mr. Ray states that— 


Up to within recent years the price obtained by the cattlemen of Guatemala for 
their cattle has been sufficient to pay them a good profit. During the past two years, 
however, the prices of land, cost of production, first cost of cattle, etc., have become 
greater. The price which they obtain for their beef on foot has changed very little 
during this time. Reports for 1914 show that 122,000 cattle were slaughtered. The 
approximate average weight of these cattle per head was something like 850 pounds. 
Their selling price per pound ranged between three-fourths and 3 cents. 

The report concludes with a statement of the facts concerning an 
experimental shipment of 2,100 head of cattle from Guatemala to 
St. Louis, Mo., via New Orleans, during July and August, 1915. It 
appears that before shipment the cattle were subject to dipping, and, 
considering the limited facilities for shipping the live stock, they 
arrived at destination in a fairly satisfactory condition. The animals 
were shipped in several loads, and, profiting by the experience of the 
first load, the second shipment of 750 head suffered a loss of only 10 
head. The cattle averaged about 900 pounds in weight, and the 
shrinkage from Guatemala to St. Louis amounted to about 5 per 
cent. The first load sold on the St. Louis market for $6.75 per 100; 
the second load for $6.60. 

Panama, no less than the other adjoining countries, will also, one 
day, find a place among the beef-producing countries of the world. 
To-day it contains about 166,937 head of cattle, but it is claimed that 
there is land enough in the country to sustain 5,000,000 head. This 
phase of Panama’s future development has been frequently empha- 
sized, and the recent opening of the Chiriqui railway traversing the 
rich cattle and agricultural country of the Province of that name is 
a step forward in that direction; for it will be recalled that Chiriqui 
contains some of the richest lands in the Republic, and, incidentally, 
nearly one-third of the cattle of the country. The Provinces of 
Cocle, Veraguas, Los Santos, and Panama are the other well-stocked 
regions. 

But Panama as a great future cattle country has already been the 
subject of a special article under the heading, ‘‘Cattle raising in Chi- 
riqui,”’ which appeared in the BULLETIN several years ago, and while 
the cost of both lands and cattle have increased with the natural 
rise of values that come from improved areas, the description of the 
country and its opportunities will prove enlightening to the inter- 
ested reader. 
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N THE historic city of Seville, near the famous cathedral and 
occupying a frontage of about 200 feet, stands a building that is 
of paramount interest to the people of practically all the Ameri- 
can Republics. Because of the contents of this building Seville is 

becoming the Mecca of American historians. The structure is a 
veritable treasure house of authentic facts concerning the colonial 
period of all the Spanish-speaking countries of the New World as 
well as a mine of information relative to the early history of a very 
large part of the United States. The house is known as the Casa 
Lonja, and the treasures it contains consist of the general archives 
of the Indies, that wonderful collection of unpublished, unedited, 
and for the most part even unindexed original documents, reports, 
letters, etc., which practically embrace the administration of the 
colonies under the dominion of Spain in all the Americas. The 
mother country kept in very close touch with her children across the 
sea, and these detailed reports, contracts, cedulas, and legal docu- 
ments of every kind, as well as thousands of letters of officials— 
private and confidential as well as of a public character—form an 
almost inexhaustible mine of historical facts. 

Incidentally, a word of explanation as to how these documents 
came to find a depository in Seville may not be amiss. The following 
abbreviated account, based on an article written some years ago for 
the BuLLetin by Bishop Charles Warren Currier, will throw some 
light on the matter. 

Prior to the time of Charles V the Castilian court had no fixed place 
of residence, or rather its residence depended entirely upon the will 
or whim of the reigning monarch. At various times Burgos, Toledo, 
Seville, Granada, and Valadolid served as the capitals of the country, 
and as a result official documents of every kind became scattered and 
were more or less neglected. In reality Spain was not a united 
monarchy until the time of Charles V, and it was he who selected 
Madrid as the place of residence for his court. Subsequently his son, 
Philip I, confirmed this action and made Madrid the permanent and 
exclusive capital of the country. 

While such sovereigns as John II, Henry IV, and Ferdinand and 
Isabella realized the necessity for permanent and settled archives, a 
necessity that was greatly increased by the immense extension of the 
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Courtesy of Harriet Chalmers Adams. 


A STREET IN SEVILLE, SPAIN. 


In the background is shown the beautiful Giralda Tower, which stands at the northeast corner of the 
cathedral. This bell tower is of Moorish origin, the lower 185 feet having been built in the latter part 
of the twelfth century by YusufI. The upper Patt and the belfry were added in 1568 by Fernando Ruiz. 
The ascent is made by a series of inclined planes. The exterior is encrusted with delicate Moorish 
detail, and the tower is perhaps the finest specimen of its kind in Europe. 
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Spanish possessions beyond the seas following the Columbian dis- 
covery, no definite steps were taken until the year 1509, when Queen 
Joanna decreed that Salmeron should gather the various documents 
scattered throughout the Kingdom of Castile and deposit them in the 
chancery of Valadolid, at that time the residence of the court. More 
than 30 years later the Prince Regent, Philip II, in compliance with 
the orders of his father, the emperor, issued a cedula creating the 
national archives at Simancas, about 7 miles from Valadolid. The 
old moated castle on the northwest side of the town, once the prop- 
erty of the admirals of Castile but owned by the Crown since 1480, was 
selected for the purpose, and here the archives from various other 
former depositories were collected. It was not until 1785 that the 
special archives at Seville were established. This was brought about, 
according to Bishop Currier, as follows: 

The idea of forming special archives of the Indies is due to King Carlos III and to his 
minister, the Count of Florida-Blanca. The initiative seems to have been taken at the 
suggestion of the celebrated Juan Bautista Munoz who, at that time, was gathering 
material for his projected history of the New World. 

The Casa Lonja, at Seville, was decided upon as the site for the new archives. This 
house, designed by the architect Juan de Herrera, was built in the reign of Philip II 
at the request of the Archbishop Cristobal de Rojas, to serve as a Casa de Contratacion, 
or exchange, for the increasing commerce of Seville. It was completed in 1598. To 
prepare it for the reception of the archives extensive alterations were made by the 
direction of Munoz that interfered considerably with the plan of Herrera. 

The first transfer of the documents took place in 1785, in 253 cases. Two other 
cases with the papers of Bishop Palafox and those selected by Mufioz were left at 
Madrid. From that period down to our own time the archives of the Indies have 
been periodicaliy enriched with other collections, one of the latest additions being 
papers from the archives of Habana, transferred about the year 1888. 

A marble staircase leads to the upper floor of the building, where the documents 
are kept in docketed bundles in handsome mahogany cases of the Doric order. There 
are about 37,000 packages in the archives, with an average of 60 documents to a pack- 
age, so that it is estimated that the entire collection contains some 2,220,000 docu- 
ments. These papers have been utilized by scholars in both hemispheres since the 
days of Munos, and they have served as a basis for the vast collections of documentos 
ineditos for the history of the Spanish possessions beyond the seas. The first series, 
in 42 volumes, is regarded as a continuation cf the documentos ineditos of Navarrete. 
It was published under the direction of Sr. Luis Torres de Mendoza and of several 
collaborators. The second series, in 12 volumes, was published by the Royal Academy 
of History. 

For a more detailed description of the archives and for facts rela- 
tive to their accessibility to students and investigators regardless 
whence they come, and as to the use that is being made of these 
splendid facilities, the BuLLETIN is largely indebted to Miss Irene 
A. Wright, who is at present engaged in special investigation relative 
to the early history of Cuba. In a recent communication she writes: 

The Spanish Government keeps this archive open, and wide open, to all students 
who present themselves to consult its documents. There are no charges of any 


description whatsoever. A large suitable room is here fitted up as a study hall for 
the use of investigators and their clerks: handsome mahogany tables and chairs are 
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its furniture. Ink and service are supplied. Hours, 8 to 12 in the summer, 11 to 4 
in the winter. There is no document in the place which a student may not handle, 
nor any that he is not free to copy by hand, by typewriter, or by camera. There 
are no restrictions of any sort. It is taken for granted that the student comes possessed 
with respectful appreciation of the value of the material he is to use. 

Thanks to climatic conditions at Seville, good care, and the excellent quality of 
paper and ink Spanish officials have always employed, the documents as a whole 
are in admirable condition; very few are illegible, many are as beautiful as engrav- 
ings done in sepia. 

Wrapped in strong blue paper into some 40,000 packages (legajos) of convenient 
size, they are stacked away upon the open shelves of the cases which line the walls of 
the Lonja, a two-story building a city block square. Each package bears a label with 
a number indicating its order in the series of which it 1s a part, and others showing 
the shelf and case where it belongs. Those who arranged the archives respected the 
fields within which these papers originated; the old judicial survey of the Americas 
into Audiencias persists here. The documents which originated in Spain are as con- 
veniently grouped, so that the whole collection is accessible—thanks to the sensible 
regard maintained for geography and chronology. 

Three small manuscript indices are the key to the largest part of the collection. 
There are supplementary indices of far more imposing size to the subdivisions called 
contratacion, justicia, and that collection within the collection known by the title of 
el patronato. But it is the three small books, written out a generation ago and hope- 
fully labeled ‘‘provisional index,’’ which have been thumbed into dilapidation in 
the course of hard use since. 

Within the packages which they enable an investigator to bring forth, the docu- 
ments are not numbered or classified except roughly by date, save in a few instances; 
the bundles within which the documents are so numbered, or patiently listed in ex- 
tract, paper by paper, on pages folded into the legajo itself, are indication that at one 
time commencement was made on the herculean task of indexing these great ar- 
chives in detail. 

To accomplish that task lies before its official staff of six men. Yet, to do the work 
would be profitable; for were such a thorough index made and published, it would 
enable students at a distance to know what documents of interest to them exist in the 
archive, and so to order them copied. For this work those in charge of the archives 
might with all propriety charge more than the actual expenditure to copyists. At 
present the established tariff is 2 pesetas (about 40 cents) the pliego of four pages 
(legal or letter size, typewritten or manuscript), or 1 peseta the photograph, which 
usually covers two pages of document. 

The value of the material which would thus be opened to exploitation by students 
everywhere, is beyond question. These documents are the letters of viceroys and 
governors to the Crown; council papers; royal decrees and cedulas; letters of minor 
officials of every sort—civil, military, and ecclesiastic; papers of lawsuits; petitions, 
memorials, etc., in brief, the record of Spanish administration of all the Western World 
from the era of its discovery down to the varying dates on which revolution wrote finis 
to chapter after chapter of the story they comprise, of a whole hemisphere’s colonial 
development. To complement it, some of the Republics possess other documents of 
similar character to these; others retain not a scrap of paper reminiscent of their 
colonial régime, and not one has at hand in its own archives anything to compare with 
the wealth of material corresponding ‘o it at Seville. 


That the value of the general archives of the Indies is appreciated 
by historians generally is attested by the presence there of students 
from various parts of the world, both Old and New. Spain extends 
to all her hospitality in the facilities and the freedom to work offered 
to them, and still more in the presence of the archives staff of six 
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gentlemen who are ever ready to lend thier assistance and encourag- 
ment. The chief is Sr. Don Pedro Torres Lanzas, who is ably 
assisted by Srs. Don Luis Rubio y Moreno, Don Vicente Llorens 
Ascensio, Don Francisco Navas del Valle, Don Juan Lafita y Diaz, 
and Don FranciscoCervera. In regard to this staff Miss Wright states: 

In their relations to investigators these gentlemen create an atmosphere of welcome 
which is the true spirit in which Spain bids America come, make use of the wealth of 
historical material time and circumstance have enabled the mother country to offer to 
all the daughters of what was once her imperial house—broken up, as families are 
broken—only to create new establishments which despite their independence remain 
members of one family still. 

For quite a number of years the archives have been used to a 
ereater or less extent by eminent historians and special investigators 
of various Latin American countries who have there collected the 
necessary data relative to the special lines of inquiry in which they 
were interested. Especially have the documents in the archives at 
Seville been searched and examined for the light they shed on such 
important political questions as the boundary lines between dis- 
puting countries, and the decisions of the arbitration tribunals have 
frequently been guided by information thus obtained. In more re- 
cent years researches of a purely historical character have assumed 
a large importance, and the learned scholars of several of the Ameri- 
can Republics have sought the Casa Lonja in constantly increasing 
numbers. Among the countries that have sent able representatives 
to prosecute the work of collecting this valuable historical material 
dealing with their precolonial and subsequent colonial development 
under the Spanish administration may be mentioned Chile, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, Peru, Ecuador, and the Dominican Republic. As a 
result a number of valuable historical works have been published 
which embody the fruits of the labors of these investigators, and as 
consequence there is a growing appreciation of the value of the 
treasures that still remain hidden in this mine of information. 

Various institutions as well as individuals are interested in actively 
prosecuting research work dealing with the early history of various 
sections of the North American Continent, and several of these have 
representatives at the archives of the Indies who are now engaged in 
getting out material and in paving the way for others to do similar 
work. Among the individuals who are interested and who have 
employed representatives to do special work may be mentioned Mr. 
Roland R. Conklin, of New York, and Mr. Edward EH. Ayer, of 
Chicago. Mr. Francis S. Philbrick, of the law faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California, is another North American who is at work there. 

Mr. Conklin’s interest lies in the Cuba section of the archives. He 
is represented by Miss Irene A. Wright, B. A. (Leland Stanford, 
Junior, University), whom he sent to Seville in the spring of 1914 
from Habana, Cuba, witb a commission to write the history of that 








Courtesy of “‘ El Mercurio,”’ Barcelona. 
THE MARBLE STAIRWAY IN THE CASA LONJA, SEVILLE. 


The Casa Lonja, the home of the General Archives of the Indies, is only two stories in height but cov- 
ers a very largearea, practically an entire city block. The marble stairway shown above leads to 
the upper floor of the building, where most of the documents are kept in docketed bundlesin hand- 
some mahogany cases. 


























Courtesy of ‘‘ El Mercurio,” Barcelona. 


SECTION OF THE PATIO OF THE CASA LONJA, SEVILLE. 


The building was erected during the reign of Philip II, largely at the instance of the Archbishop Cris- 
tobalde Rojas. The patio, or openinner court, follows the Spanish style of architecture ofthe period, 
the columns and other features of the inner walls and portico being Doric and Ionic in design. 
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island from the original sources. The first fruits which Miss Wright 
has garnered there have recently appeared in The Early History of 
Cuba, published by the Macmillan Co. This book covers the history of 
Cuba from the discovery by Columbus (in 1492) to 1586, when Francis 
Drake, representing the rising sea power of England, in passing along 
the north coast of the island closed the first large era of its history. 
Mr. Conklin has commissioned Miss Wright to undertake another 
two years’ work along the same lines, and another volume will doubt- 
less bring the history of the country through the second period of its 
development. Incidentally, in the course ot her investigation of 
Cuban papers Miss Wright found a large number of documents con- 
cerning the early history of Florida and Virginia, which the Library 
of Congress at Washington has commissioned her to copy for its use. 
Also, the Institute of Jamaica, at Kingston, through its secretary, 
has placed a commission through Miss Wright for the copying of all 
documents in the archives referring to the Spanish colonial history of 
that island, hitherto unpublished in any records. 

Mr. Ayer’s interest in the archives lies among those documents 
which refer to all parts of the United States once occupied by Spain, 
but more particularly to the Southeastern States and Arizona and 
New Mexico, since the Universities of Texas and California are work- 
ing in detail on the movements concerning the regions in which they 
are situated. This work, then, complements what is bemg done by 
those universities and in some cases parallels it and that being done 
for the Library of Congress. He is having the copies made for the 
Ayer collection in the Newberry Library at Chicago, in which he is 
making a fine collection of Spanish-American sources. 

The documents copied have concerned the exploration and settle- 
ment of Arizona, New Mexico, and Florida, and also Spanish- 
American relations. About 5,000 pages of material a year have been 
sent through an arrangement made with the University of California, 
the Native Sons’ Traveling Fellows having been permitted to super- 
vise the work of copying for Mr. Ayer in addition to their work for 
the university. Last year, through Drs. Cunningham and Leebrick, 
about 10,000 pages treating subjects concerning Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Florida were forwarded. Mr. William E. Dunn, representing the 
University of Texas at Seville, helped to make this amount of work 
possible. This year Dr. Cunningham, still resident at Seville, is con- 
tinuing the work for Mr. Ayer and at the same time for the Library 
of Congress, in addition to his work for the University of California. 

Among institutions which are at work in the archives of the Indies 
the University of California stands preeminent because of the interest 
taken in it by that inspired teacher, Dr. Henry Morse Stephens. 
Through him the Native Sons of the Golden West, an organization 
composed of the sons of the early pioneers of California whose pur- 
pose is to perpetuate the memory of the heroic struggles of their 
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Courtesy of ‘‘ El Mercurio,’”’ Barcelona. | 


WHERE A FEW OF THE DOCUMENTS ARE STORED IN THE CASA LONJA. 


-Packed in-neat bundles, wrapped in strong blue paper, and systematically filed away in mahogany 
eases are valuable historical documents conservatively estimated to number over 2,200,000. These 
documents are composed of original letters of viceroys and governors to the Crown; council papers; 
royal decrees and cedulas; letters of minor officials of every sort, civil, military, and ecclesiastical; 
papers pertaining to lawsuits; petitions, memorials, etc.; in brief, the record of Spanish administra- 


tion of all the western world from the era ofits discovery down to the time when the colonies gained 
their independence. 
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fathers in founding the Empire State of the West, and also to en- 
courage the study of the early history of that section, established 
two annual traveling fellowships. The work of these has been super- 
vised entirely by Dr. Stephens. 

Mr. George Leslie Albright, M. A., was one of the Native Sons’ 
Traveling Fellows in History resident at Seville for the year 1916-17, 
Dr. Charles H. Cunningham being the other Fellow. Mr. Albright 
was investigating documents bearing on the history of California and 
the Southwest. One part of his work was to have papeletas made of 
the legajos known as the Duplicados de los Virreyes. This series is 
especially valuable for the period after 1769. It was at that time 
that California was permanently occupied, and since the viceroy was 
the guiding factor in this movement it is evident that his letters are 
of extreme value. 

The actual work of making these papeletas is done by a resident 
fellow of the University of California, Sr. Don Joaquin San Leandro. 
The papeletas give the place, date, to whom and by whom written, 
a brief summary of the content and the nature and location of the 
document. These papeletas will be placed on file in the Bancroft 
Library at the University of California, along with others secured 
by former Traveling Fellows. Copies of documents will be ordered 
made by that library from these papeletas, and they will also be 
on file for the use of investigators who will be able to determine 
from them whether these collections contain documents of value to 
them. In the process of time, all documents bearing on California 
history will be so indexed, and copies of them will be secured as rap- 
idly as possible. Mr. Albright was also working on a doctoral thesis 
treating the development of northeastern Mexico, having a direct 
bearing on the history of Texas, New Mexico, and the ‘northeastern 
advance.’ His work aimed to complement, in a measure, the recent 
work of Prof. Charles E. Chapman, of the University of California, 
The Founding of Spanish California, in which he traced the north- 
westward advance from Mexico City. Mr. Albright’s death, in De- 
cember, 1916, was a great blow to this work of historical research. 

Another American institution making use of these archives is the 
University of Chicago, represented by Mr. Reginald S. Castleman, 
Ph. B., who holds a traveling fellowship of that great university. 
He is gathering material for a thesis on ‘“‘Hmigration from Spain to 
the Indies during the sixteenth century.” Also of special signifi- 
cance is the work which Sr. Don Jacinto Jijon y Caamatio, of Quito, 
is doing through Sr. Don Francisco Navas. It consists of taking 
photostat copies (fotocopias) of all the documents available concern- 
ing the “sublevacion de Tupac Amaru,” and a very large number 
of those concerning the ‘‘independencia de Ecuador.’”’ Sr. Navas is 
also in charge of transcribing documents and of making fotocopias of 
maps of Porto Rico for Sr. Don Jose Diego of that island. 


UNEDITED DOCUMENTS OF THE INDIES AT SEVILLE, SPAIN. a7) 


Sr. Don Gaspar Garcia Vifias, representing the National Library of 
Buenos Aires, has been hard at work since 1910 exploiting facts relat- 
ing to the early history of Argentina. With the assistance of two of 
the archives’ expert copyists he has succeeded in accomplishing a 
large part of the ambitious plan to copy all of the documents at 
Seville that have any material bearing on the history of the country, 
and the work is still being prosecuted persistently and intelligently. 

As is to be expected, the conventual orders are always well repre- 
sented among the students and active workers in the archives, but 
lack of space prevents an enumeration of these and a description of 
the valuable work being carried on by them. The chief of the archives, 
Sr. Don Pedro Torres Lanzas, in addition to the responsible work 
of superintendence, is busily engaged in preparing new editions of 
indices and much other new work. Enough has been told to show 
that the Casa Lonja is a very busy place, and that Spain keeps open 
house for American students of Spanish-American history, and the 
only complaint about such students is that they are not numerous 
enough. 
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“The Personal Factor in International Relations,” by His Excel- 
lency Domicio Da Gama, ambassador of Brazil to the United States, 
in The South American (New York), is a thoughtful and timely 
article which calls attention to an element in international relations 
whose importance many of those who are chiefly interested in the 
commercial side of such relations are prone to minimize—the per- 
sonal factor. The need for an intelligent understanding of the people 
themselves and of a personal acquaintance with their leading public 
men, in other words the sociological factor, is stressed, and as an 
instance in which the importance of this factor was adequately 
appreciated the ambassador cites Lord Bryce’s reluctance to publish 
his impressions when he returned from his tour of the South Ameri- 
can Continent. The article contains much food for thought and is 
herewith reproduced in full: 


Six years ago, during the summer of 1910, the Right Honorable James Bryce, who 
was then the British ambassador in Washington, spent his diplomatic vacation 
traveling along the coasts of South America, from Panama via Punta Arenas to Per- 
nambuco, and visiting the parts of the interior more accessible to the average tourist. 
In a sense his travels should not be included in the average class, inasmuch as, being 
so well prepared to collect facts, he went to the south ‘“‘with his eyes open” and 
returned ‘‘having seen much and remembering many things.’’ Everybody expected 
that the publication of a book of impressions would promptly follow the excursion 
of the eminent sociologist to our southern lands, but two years passed before the 
book was published, which is still read by many with profit and pleasure. 

The reason for Lord Bryce’s reluctance to undertake the task seemingly easy to 
many travelers was that in a passing visit he had not had time enough to know the 
men, and one can not well speak of countries without knowing their men. This 
very sensible and honest explanation I heard from him in the winter of 1911, when 
he was still undecided about giving his book to the press. It contrasts strongly with 
so many telescopic judgments, with the hasty and careless reports that spread errors 
instead of increasing knowledge throughout the world, and it made me less indulgent 
toward those who are always ready to solve problems without due consideration of 
their elements. 

Truly, Lord Bryce found that man is the essential point in the study of the social 
and political questions that appeared before his unprejudiced mind of historian and 
moralist in the course of his wanderings through “‘the lands of Future.’? The present 
and the future of the southern man occupy a larger place in his book than the expected 
literary descriptions of tropical landscapes and the almost unavoidable mention of 
industrial and commercial possibilities for the northern man in those new fields. If 
he really had no time to be well acquainted with the representative personalities, 
the nation builders of the Latin Republics, he certainly isa happy guesser in drawing 
types, for his generous surmises, should his honest conclusions be so called, seldom 
appear as controvertible. And thus a book that was not written to please anybody, 
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being too truthful and serious for that, carries within its pages an irresistible attrac- 
tion that one can not but attribute to that power of sympthy of the man who believes 
that other men are also good in their ways, and gives them credit as such. Lord 
Bryce’s theory of optimism, briefly exposed in the introduction of his book on South 
America, is especially appealing to the new nations, whose social and political growth 
within their own lines and means he so friendly and considerately foresees. 

Now, it seems that what appears to Lord Bryce as essential in the study of the new 
countries the acquaintance with their public men, is not so generally understood, 
seeing that it seldom occurs to the so-called practical men of business that the citi- 
zens of other countries ought to be considered otherwise than as would be mere solv- 
able buyers and ultimate consumers. Hence a slow progress in the social intercourse, 
that commerce usually develops when wisely conducted. The precarious informa- 
tion furnished by the books of statistics is responsible for errors of judgment that 
might be avoided by personal acquaintance with the facts on the spot and their 
factors at work. 

I say precarious, knowing that it can not be otherwise on account of the lack of life 
and the strictly arithmetical character of numbers in statistics, which to render good 
service should be consulted by experts alone. Experts are those who already know 
the facts recorded in statistics, and they see figures in a book of reference as a natural- 
ist sees a skeleton in a museum, as basis for a construction for whose completion many 
other elements are required. Hasty conclusions and errors of judgment cause decep- 
tions that are resented on both sides, all of which could be avoided by using more 
humane ways of dealing with new customers. 

Although it may be true that we lose much time in preparation for a business trans- 
action, I doubt that the rule of the gambling table—play any way you like, but play 
quickly—finds application in international trade, or in any kind of trade, to be sure. 
The time supposed to be wasted in idle conversation may reveal to both parties the 
real advantages of the deal considered and besides it is better to waste time than to 
spoil a transaction. It seems, therefore, that a further step for adjustment to the 
trade etiquette of other races may be profitable to the United States merchant—that 
is, to give more consideration to the moral side of the deal and admit that merchants 
are men and eventually gentlemen. When at the test they show deficiency in this 
respect, it is time to treat them as mere passing numbers, and be guarded against 
them. In the meantime the United States merchant should set the example, to be 
gladly followed by the others, of showing personal interest and respect for his brother 
of the south, eventually his partner in the continental trade. To such aim tends 
the laudable work of this paper, that should be encouraged and supported as a reliable 
source of information and a carrier of friendly greetings from South America to North 
America. 


“Sculptors of the Americas,” in the December number of the 
Spanish edition of the Butierin, deals with Gutzon Borglum and the 
individuality which characterizes his remarkable work. In the 
introduction of the sketch is embodied a description of the monu- 
mental work he has undertaken in converting a stone mountain into 
a memorial to the men and women of the Southern States who dis- 
played such heroism during the Civil War. The English version of 
the sketch is as follows: 

To Gutzon Borglum, one of America’s foremost sculptors, has been 
given the commission of carving a great monument out of a huge 
mountain; of converting a stone mountain into a fittmg memorial to 
the men and women of the South who displayed such high principles 





TONE MOUNTAIN, NEAR ATLANTA, GA., UPON WHICH GUTZON BORGLUM, ONE OF AMERICA’S 
SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY AND 


mM 


This tremendous undertaking will require eight years to complete. There will be thousands of figures carved on this 
Gens. Robert E. Lee, “‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, and other such notable characters. The statues of these leaders will be 50 
Daughters of the Confederacy will be hewn deep into the granite. In this will be kept the most complete archives 
officers such as will appear in the completed work. It is believed that this monument of stone, when completed, will 
the right shows the size of Stone Mountain compared to the great Sphinx and the Pyramids. The Sphinx could be 
to this gigantic hillside. In the left insert is shown the height of the mountain compared to the Woolworth Building 
indeed noteworthy. Two large studios will be built near by, where drawings and models can be designed. Elaborate 
elevators in steel cages will be necessary for carrying tools and workmen upon the cliff. Batteries of steam drills, air 





FOREMOST SCULPTORS. WILL CARVE A MOST ELABORATE MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE 
THE LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


mountain side—horsemen, artillerymen, infantry, groupings of men, guns, horses—and the stone armies will be led by 
feet high and their faces recognizable at a distance of 2 miles. At the base of the hill a temple dedicated to the United 
obtainable of the Civil War and the records of those who took part init. The upper illustrations show a grouping of 
be ranked as the eighth wonder of the world. In size it eclipses any known existing monument. The insert picture on 
set within the great hall which will be hewn into the mountain, while the great pyramid itself seems small in comparison 
of New York City, the tallest building in the world. The mechanical difficulties which must be met in this project are 
machinery will be installed for scaffolding the mountain side and safeguarding the public and workmen. Six huge 
drills, and a small army of engineers. surveyors, rock cutters, and artists will assist in this work. 
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and sterling courage during the Civil War. The granite hillside 
which is thus to be transformed is 16 miles distant from Atlanta, in 
the State of Georgia, and is known as Stone Mountain. It is a huge 
and perfect block of stone, 750 feet high and 2,000 feet wide, nearly 
twice as high as the famous Pyramids and many times longer. 

This stupendous monument will contain more than 2,000 figures of 
men who served in the Confederate Army. In the main center of the 
army will be the figures of the noted leaders, Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
“Stonewall”? Jackson, and others, mounted and ready for battle. 
Behind them will be a larger group of generals of less renown. These 
figures will be about 45 feet high and will be visible at a distance of 
several miles. Their likenesses will be recognizable at that distance. 
There will also be groups of cavalry, companies of infantry, and con- 
tingents of artillery. The figures will gradually merge into the 
mountain, first in full relief, then in half relief, then in low, so as to 
give the effect of a huge army marching on toward the setting sun. 

At the base of the mountain, directly under the central group but 
hidden in the forest and invisible from the neighboring hills, will be 
a stone chamber, the Hall of the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, which will house their records. It will be cut 60 feet into the 
side of the mountain and will be about 300 feet long. In front of this 
chamber will stand an imposing row of 11 columns, carved out of 
the solid rock, and above each column, inclosed in a wreath, will be 
engraved the name of one of the Confederate States. 

Eight years will be required to complete this gigantic monument, 
and the cost is estimated at $2,000,000. According to plans, after 
the army of drillers, blasters, surveyors, engineers, rock cutters, and 
other artisans have hewed the rock into shape, Mr. Borglum will call 
into service eight of the most promising young sculptors of the United 
States, and these will shape and block out the rough masses of the 
design. Then Mr. Borglum himself with his skillful chisel will go 
over the figures, finishing them into wonderful naturalness. This 
project is looked upon by many as an eighth-world wonder, for in all 
history there has been no such gigantic stone monument as this. 

The selection of Mr. Borglum to carry out this wonderful idea is a 
happy one, forin him the artistic world discerns a philosopher, poet, 
and student, as well as a sculptor of genius. He is the type of man 
that stands alone, thinks alone, and acts alone. He is bound to no 
conventions; he is a nonconformist. He speaks as he thinks, whether 
one thing to-day and another to-morrow; the same force, the same 
sincerity of purpose, the same individual, are always present. His 
vivid imagination binds him to no particular ‘‘ism.’’ He finds a 
fascination in them all, and from each he chooses the haunting flowers 
and with masterly skill weaves them into garlands of beauty, into 
forms, and into souls and dreams. 











STATUES BY BORGLUM. 


Upper: Three of the Apostles, a group in the Church of St. 
John the Divine in New York. Lower: Plaster statue of 
James Smithson, who made possible the founding of the 
puuitbsonian Institution at Washington for research and 
study. 
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Borglum believes that the very essence of sculpture is correctness, 
and there seems to be a perfect agreement between his understanding 
and his imagination. With him knowledge points the way and imag- 
ination, like a child, romps behind. His thirsting desire to know has 
plunged him headlong into fields abstruse. Truth and perfection 
are his constant aim. He feels indebted to nobody, and the wide 
world is at once his temple and playground. His creations teem 
with emotion, feeling, and life. He seeks the relation of things and 
welds his links together in masterly fashion. Shy of flattery, he 
feels that wholesome praise acts as a stimulus to his inspiration. He 
does not believe in accident but insists that achievement is born of 
genius and work. He is thoroughly human and wants nothing he 
does not earn. 

Borglum makes his home in the United States, where he was born 
some 49 years ago. He is keenly alive to the treasures that lie hid- 
den in every page of the history of the land of his birth. American- 
ism with him is a kind of religion, for he is an American through and 
through. The priest in the Catholic boarding school where he at- 
tended as a youth discovered his talent and kept him drawing pic- 
tures of saints and madonnas until he ran away back to California. 
Thus already as a boy he began to revolt against traditions and dead 
forms, preferring to learn from living things about him. His Ameri- 
canism survived the three years he spent in the studios of Paris. 
Skeptical of the benefits he received in France, he owns to a broad 
inspiration from his studies in Spain. That country gave him more 
and more as he dug up old stories of the great explorers, Columbus, 
Pizarro, Cortez, Magellan, and the rest. 

Borglum is a man of many interests, and according to his own 
philosophy feels that a live man can not have too many active interests. 
While sculpture is the chief way in which he expresses himself, he 
nevertheless finds much pleasure in painting and in farming, and takes 
a lively concern in the public affairs of his community and in its 
welfare. Most of his work is done at BORGLAND, a 300-acre farm 
at Stamford, Conn. There in a big outdoor studio workshop he 
fashions beings out of clay into life and there he worships his household 
gods. The success that has crowned his efforts is the success earned 
by hard work through many hardships and tribulations and despite his 
resolute independence of classic tradition. 

At an exhibition of Borglum’s artistic achievements held in the 
Avery Library of Columbia University in New York, there were dis- 
played some 40 pieces of bronze, marble, plaster, embracing a wide 
range of themes, and including a number of his most notable concepts. 
Among the latter were the bronze Mares of Diomedes, owned by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, and adorning the main entrance 
to the hall of the museum; the original in marble of the head of 








MARTYR. 


An allegorical concept in marble. 





; NERO. 


A bronze statuette of the Roman Emperor. 
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Lincoln, owned by the United States and exhibited in the Rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington; the head of the horse on the famous 
statue of Sheridan in Washington; a bronze sketch of the Lincoln 
statue at Newark; and the marble of three figures which for majesty 
and sublimity of thought, for the symbolism of love, affection, devo- 
tion, and piety, have excited universal admiration—namely, the 
statues representing ‘‘Conception, Wonderment of Motherhood,” and 
‘‘Mother and Child.” 

The horses in Borglum’s efforts are deserving of special mention. 
They are real horses, as he himself knows them from years of riding, 
roping, and saddling them in the West. In ‘‘the Mares of Diomedes”’, 
a title found long after the group was made, the sculptor utilized a 
subject from the West. The concept represents a herd of wild horses 
galloping helter skelter in their flight, directed by the masterful riding 
of a man who clings, with a beautiful play of muscle, to the back of 
the leader. 

The same insurgent human spirit with which he upset the conven- 
tion in equestrian monuments is evident in his Lincoln statue fronting 
the courthouse in Newark, N. J. It is a rare concept, monumental,. 
and different from the false and artificial attitudes of the conventional 
commercial monument. It is not set up in a high place, where you 
must lift your eyes and crane your neck to see it, but it is set down 
where you see it level-eyed. It represents the martyred President as 
one might expect to see him in his garden alone, and as he would sit 
and think and look were he alone. The placing of the statue prac- 
tically on a level with the eye is an original characteristic and though 
the art world was at first shocked by its strangeness, it soon recovered 
and is now adopting the arrangement. 

In another group called ‘‘I have piped unto you and you have not 
danced” there is represented a touch of an artist’s own feelings. It 
portrays the grief of unappreciation, and some have interpreted the 
conception as the grief of the sculptor in the failure of his highest 
performances to attain appreciation. 

The Sheridan equestrian statue in Washington which brought a 
great deal of praise to the sculptor was deliberately composed to show 
the irresistible and quick character of the general. He is depicted 
as assembling his broken army after its defeat during his absence. 
The statue is also set low and the intimacy that it inspires proves the 
wisdom of this innovation. 

In the marble figures of ‘‘Conception,”’ ‘‘Wonderment of Mother- 
hood,” and ‘‘Mother and Child” a new note in American art is 
expressed—an art that is aspiring and noble. No longer is America 
to be regarded in art as the home of the despairing toiler, but a 
nobler and gentler concept is to be her quality, that of a softer, warmer, 
and more sympathetic note as expressed in the three figures just 
referred to. 
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“Silver-Gray Laurels: An Appreciation of W. H. Hudson,” by Flor- 
ence Finch Kelly, in the March number of The Bookman, is such an 
excellent account of that eminent English author, whose best works 
deal with the people of various South American countries, that the 
BULLETIN herewith reproduces it in full: 


Fame is sometimes as blind as Cupid and as reckless in his choice of those upon 
whom to bestow his favors; else the books of W. H. Hudson would now be delighting 
the very souls of thousands of readers who have never even heard of him. All who 
do know his work will be glad that fame seems to be preparing to make what amends 
are possible at this late day for the early mistake and to lay upon his whitening head 
the laurels that should have been placed there long ago. For both in England and 
America those who love good literature are learning what a treasure lies ready for them 
in his books. The laurels came late to him, but, one wonders, will he enjoy them any 
the less because he has reached the elder years and has already achieved what will be, 
perhaps, well-nigh the full tale of his labors? So much are we accustomed to asso- 
ciating pleasure in the days with youth, or the vigorous years of manhood that one has 
to consider just what long-delayed but well-deserved fame may mean to a man who 
has lived long and done his work with but the scantiest meed of praise. - 

I am persuaded that to such a man late-coming fame must give far more of satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment than he could have gained from recognition earlier in life. For 
his wider knowledge of his fellow men and deeper sympathy with them will endure 
their acclaim and regard with a richness and a weight of human meaning of which he 
would have known nothing in his younger life. Philosophy, too—the philosophy that 
comes only with years and knowledge of humanity—will help him to know just what 
is worth while in that acclaim, so that he can easily cast aside its dross and enjoy in it 
that which is pure and fine. On the whole, it seems to me that one of the best and 
most worth having of the pleasures of life is his who has had to wait until the evening 
of his days for the appreciation of his fellows—if, finally, it comes to him in due, full 
measure. And just such silver-gray laurels, it appears, in both England and America, 
are about to be the meed of W. H. Hudson. 

But little is known, at least on this side of the Atlantic, about Mr. Hudson’s life 
and personality. He has been writing delightful books for many years, but so little 
heed has been paid to them that no one has cared to inquire about their author. In 
addition, he is said to be a shy man and to dislike giving out information about him- 
self. So, about all that can be said of him personally is the little it is possible to gather 
in a remark here and there in his essays of observation and comment upon wild life. 
There one learns that he is an Englishman who was born in South America, appar- 
ently in Uurguay; that he grew up on a big ranch in that country and had much 
outdoor life; that he became, by impelling native bent, a naturalist with ornithology 
as his specialty, but with such consuming interest in all out of doors as caused him 
to watch with seeing and enjoying and loving eyes all of nature’s manifestations and 
so to acquire wide and varied knowledge about her ways and her doings; that he 
traveled a good deal round about South America; that, apparently in the early eighties 
of the last century, he went to England to live; and that he has since gone up and down 
that country studying birds and beasts and humans, loving all of them, and finding 
them always worth while. He himself says that all the interesting part of his life 
ceased with his boyhood and that his biography ends when he was 15. Anyone who 
has read certain of his books, especially the Idle Days in Patagonia, will understand 
that he means by that somewhat cryptic remark that those early years, when he 
lived much out of doors on the almost uninhabited pampas, meant to him so much 
of soul growth, such nearness to nature, and stand out so vividly in his memory that 
they dwarf all the subsequent years and make them seem poor and lean. 
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This Hudson should not be confused, as he sometimes is, with William Henry 
Hudson, professor of literature and literary critic, who was for a time Herbert Spencer’s 
secretary and afterwards spent some years in the United States. While here he was 
associated first with Cornell University, then with Leland Stanford University, and 
afterwards with the University of Chicago. He is now a member of the faculty of the 
University of London. 

The eight volumes listed above are the only ones of W. H. Hudson’s works that, 
so far as I know, have been published in this country. But half a score more have 
appeared in England at various times during the last 30 years. Now and then one 
of his essays, compounded of observation of nature, deeply searching philosophy, 
charmingly told anecdotes, vivid descriptions, has appeared in some English peri- 
odical. But only, I am told, within the last few years have English readers, save 
here and there one who recognized his fine quality and welcomed his rare spirit, 
begun to ask for his books. In this country one publisher tried to introduce him to 
the American public as much as 10 years ago; but the American public was oblivious 
to all that he had to tell them until Mr. Galsworthy’s introduction to Green Man- 
sions, which was first brought out here last spring (it was published in England in 
1904) began to open their eyes. 

His books vary widely in their literary form, but the same spirit speaks in them all. 
Whoever has once fallen under the charm of that spirit will not rest until he has pur- 
sued acquaintance with the author through all the forms of his literary activity. 
Four of these eight volumes are fiction. The Purple Land, which apparently was his 
first book and was published first in England in 1885, is a tale of adventure in Uruguay 
picturing life and people as they were 50 years ago. A Crystal Age is a fantasy of 
humanity perfected, a romance of ideal conditions. Tales of the Pampas is a col- 
lection of short stories scened in South America. Green Mansions is a romantic love 
story of the tropical forest. The other four contain collections of essays or papers, 
the sort of thing in which many Hudson lovers find him at his best and most enjoy- 
able. They cover observation of wild life, especially of birds, of nature in her varied 
moods, of man’s relation to nature, its effect upon him and his response, in widely 
severed parts of the earth. But intermingled with all this are graphic descriptions, 
illuminative anecdotes, bits of story, much deeply searching philosophy, and a keen 
sensitiveness to beauty. 

Whatever Mr. Hudson’s theme and whatever his mode of expression there runs 
through everything that he writes a rare spirit of oneness with nature, of close harmony 
with the indwelling spirit of all life, past or present, beast or human, tree or flower. 
It is an ever-present consciousness with him, an atmosphere in which he lives and 
moves and has his being, a medium through which he thinks and writes rather than 
something which he consciously tries to express. It is this which so anoints him with 
individuality and sets him apart from all others who have looked upon nature and 
found her good and tried to tell others about her. The hero of Green Mansions, long 
wandering under the lead of unworthy motives but at last letting himself come under 
the influence of a beautiful scene, experiences ‘‘a strange sense and apprehension of a 
secret innocence and spirituality in nature,’’ and, yielding to nature’s outstretched 
hand, enters into close communion with her. In one of the articles in Idle Days in 
Patagonia, as he notes his own joy in some manifestation of nature, he turns aside to 
inquire why this was so and concludes: ‘‘ We ourselves are the living sepulchres of a 
dead past, * * *, and the bones rejoice and dance in their sepulchre when 
sounds or sights in nature bring memory of ancient time.’’ And again he speaks of 
“that wild nature in which and to which we were born at an inconceivably remote 
past and which made us what weare.’’ It is this pervading, thrilling, exalting sense of 
close and harmonious kinship with the indwelling spirit of all life, I think, that makes 
Hudson what John Galsworthy so truly calls him in his introduction to Green Man- 
sions, “the most valuable writer our age possesses,’’ “the rarest spirit among living 
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writers,’’ and his work “the truest vision now being given to us, who are more in want 
of it than any generation has ever been.”’ 

The spirit of romance moves and inspires in all of Hudson’s fiction, although through 
it all there is also the closest observation of nature and of people. In the adventures 
of Richard Lamb, the young Englishman who tells his own story in the Purple Land, 
there is a long and varied series of realistic pictures of life in the ‘‘ Banda Oriental”’ of 
South America half a century ago, of life in the towns, on the big ranches, among the 
gauchos, on the long and lonely roads, in the army. It is an ever-changing kaleido- 
scope of vivid colors and passions and emotions and of constant action. Hudson is a 
master of the method of making a tale convincing by attention to detail. But its 
spirit throughout is the spirit of romance, high, daring, youthful, questing. The 
young hero gives it eloquent voice in several pages at the end when he goes to ‘The 
crest of the great solitary hill’”’ back of Montevideo, “to take from its summit my last 
view of the Purple Land where I had spent so many eventful days.’’ Those days, 
wherein he has been “one with nature,’”’ have had a wonderful influence upon him, 
have made of him a different man, more human and less English, and passionately he 
expresses his gratitude and his devotion and his ardent hope that “the blight of our 
superior civilization may never fall” on the land he has come to love so much. 

Some one has called “ El Ombt,”’ the opening story in the half dozen that comprise 
the Tales of the Pampas, “the finest short story in English.”’. Itis unthinking, happy- 
go-lucky criticism that indulges in such generalization, since so superlative a creation 
would have to combine highest excellence of many kinds and even then the need 
would be dependent mainly upon personal taste. In none of these short stories is 
there that closeness and compactness of construction which is supposed to mean so 
much in the art of the short story. It is an artificial development of a highly special- 
ized form of literature, and in none of Hudson’s work is there the least suggestion of 
artificiality. The very simplicity of the construction and manner of telling in these 
stories brings you closer to the people and the life they depict and makes them seem 
all the more real. These Tales of the Pampas have a haunting impressiveness. After 
reading one of them its people linger, a ghostly but very real company, on the outskirts 
of the mind and with insistent hands cling to the fringes of one’s thought and feeling. 

For sheer, exquisite beauty of idea and scene and presentation I do not know in 
English fiction the equal of Green Mansions, which relates the quest in a tropical 
forest of a young Venezuelan for a bird voice which lures him on by its wonderful 
music, his finding at last of the lovely souled bird girl, Rima, their love story and its 
ending. Not only is it a beautiful story, but it is lavishly rich in its suggestiveness, 
its knowledge of the wild things of the forest, its human wisdom, its meanings. One 
may find in it only a lovely tale of exquisite, fairylike beauty, and another may see in 
it a rich and beautiful allegory of the human spirit, of its unceasing quest for the ideal 
and of how it is forever ennobled if it live on that higher plane for but a little while, 
and to another the tale may have still other meaning. For anything in literature 
that is really great and fine has many meanings, almost as many as there are minds 
that respond to its appeal. It always means much more than even its author is con- 
scious of when he creates it. But whatever the message Green Mansions may have, 
it is the kind of book of which one wants to read every line, which one keeps near at 
hand to touch occasionally and open and dip into with fond memory of former appre- 
ciation, and every now and then to read all through again, finding each time fresh 
matter of interest and delight. 

“The sense of the beautiful,’’ Hudson says in one of his books, ‘‘is God’s best gift 
to the human soul.’”’ Thus thinking, it is not strange that the sense of the beautiful 
should so suffuse and make radiant his written word, whether in story or essay. His 
appreciation, moreover, is not merely for that which appeals to eye and ear and touch, 
but also for the spiritually beautiful and harmonious and aspiring. It has ardent ex- 
pression in A Crystal Age, which was one of his earliest books. A fantasy, setting 
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forth his idea of a perfect form of human life, with something of whimsey introduced, © 
Puck-like, every now and then, it might be called ‘‘a book in praise of beauty.’’ 
But Hudson has read nature’s stern mandate in all her works and the note of poignant 
melancholy upon which the story closes is an inevitable conclusion, a truth which 
he voices directly in the last words of his preface: ‘“‘Earthly excellence can come in 
no way but one, and the ending of passion and strife is the beginning of decay. It is 
indeed a hard saying and the hardest lesson we can learn of nature without losing love 
and bidding good-by forever to hope.”’ 

Galsworthy says that ‘‘as a stylist Hudson has few, if any, living equals.’”’ Although 
it seems to me just as well not to deal in superlatives in statements that, after all, are 
so likely to be colored by personal taste, the most moderate judgment must credit 
him with having a remarkable command of English and of being able to use it 
with very great effectiveness. Beauty of sound and of vision and well-nigh perfect 
adaptation of means to end, or, as Galsworthy phrases it, the working ‘‘of heart and 
brain and ear perfectly together to let one into the core of his thoughts and visions,”’ 
mark his style. He isa great stylist because he is utterly unconcerned about his style 
and because his sense of beauty is so keen and unfailing that it will not let him be 
guilty of awkwardness or ugliness in his manner of speech. His style is a medium so 
erystal clear that it never obstructs or detracts from the beauty and the interest of 
what he says. He has so much to say that is beautiful, interesting, and of consequence 
that it is not worth while for him to adorn with gauds the dress in which he sets it 
forth. 

If one reads Hudson very much enjoyment of him tends to become like those inti- 
mate spiritual experiences of which one hesitates to speak unless to those of whose 
understanding and sympathy one issure. And that is very much the way I feel about 
the four books of essays listed above. He may be wandering over the Wiltshire Downs 
gathering wisdom about life and nature from the lips of an old shepherd, feeling himself 
‘‘at home wherever grass grows,’’ or knowing of the homes among the trees, joying in 
that ‘‘sense of beautiful human things hidden from sight among the masses of foilage”’; 
or he may be adventuring among his friends, the birds, whose ways he knows so well 
in England or Patagonia, or elsewhere, or he may be riding in the gray brush of a 
forbidding South American wilderness and ‘‘going back” in emotional experience 
to the far, dim childhood of the race, or fraternizing with gauchos, or philosophizing 
on the perfume of an evening primrose and finding why smell is an emotional sense. 
But always he is reaching out his hand, through the known, into the guessed and the 
unknown, clasping the hand of—what? Perhaps nature. Perhaps God. 

Being a naturalist of wide knowledge and high authority, whatever Hudson writes, 
permeated asit all is with his acquaintance with nature, has the strong and worth while 
fiber of exact knowledge. He is worth reading by those who care only for material 
things just because of all he has seen and knows. This wide, sure knowledge makes 
his pages like a long series of rooms filled with curious and interesting and beautiful 
things, some of them brought from the ends of the earth and others, which in our 
blindness we have never seen, picked up at our very feet. But chiefly and very 
greatly is he valuable and in Mr. Galsworthy’s estimate of his worth and of this age’s 
need of him I fully agree—because of his spirit, which is as sane, as sweet, as wise, 
and as youthful as Emerson’s, and because he leads us into the clean, vast solitudes of 
nature and interprets for us the winds that blow therein from forgotten shores of time 
and the sights and sounds that have messages of high consequence for our souls. He 
knows that ‘‘out of his heart God shall not pass” who is free of those solitudes and he 
leads us thither and makes us at least not afraid of them and willing to listen to that 
“Nature Says” that sounds in high authority through all their spaces. Whoever 
goes upon one of these journeys with him comes back with a new sense of values, with 
the feeling that his soul has been plunged in some cleansing, refreshing stream and 
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that into his heart has been instilled a new reverence for the good and beautiful and 
noble and for the worth and dignity of life. 

After reading one of Hudson’s books one feels toward him a personal debt so great 
that one can discharge some small part of it only by handing on to others the news of 
what he is and does. And therefore I hope that, for the lessening of my own very 
great debt to him, all who read this inadequate account of his work will be led to 
explore his writings. May America, so long heedless of his worth, quickly make rich 
addition to his delayed but well-deserved laurels. 

The Birthplace of Josephine, Empress of France, by Theodoor 
de Booy, is the title of an article dealing with the island of Martinique 
published recently in the French Butiztin. The following version 
in English may be of interest to the readers of this edition: 

During a sojourn on the French West India island of Martinique, 
where the writer was engaged in making an archeological reconnais- 
sance in the interest of the Museum of the American Indian (Heye 
Foundation) of New York City, he was enabled, thanks to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Simon Hayot, a resident of this island, to visit the birth- 
place of Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, who subsequently became 
the wife of Napoleon Bonaparte and Empress of France. 

The great events in the life of the unfortunate Empress are too 
well known to students and historians to need recital in this short 
paper. The writer thinks it may be of interest to Americanists, how- 
ever, to have some record of Josephine’s birthplace. Due to the 
various political changes that took place in France after the fall of 
the first Empire and to the republican form of government which 
was subsequently adopted, no efforts were made to preserve the 
buildings in which Josephine spent her childhood. At the time of 
writing, a movement has been started by the governor of Martinique, 
Monsieur Camille Guy, an historian of note, to preserve what ruins 
still remain of La Pagerie and to erect within the walls of what once 
was the plantation residence a fitting monument to the Empress. 
It is to be hoped for the good of future generations that this plan 
will be consummated, and the governor is to be complimented on 
his untiring efforts to carry out this historically important work. 

The property La Pagerie, ancestral home of Josephine Tascher, 
second daughter of Messire J. G. Tascher de la Pagerie, lies some 2 
miles west of the small village of Trois Islets, on the southwest coast 
of the island of Martinique. No record can be found as to how long 
this La Pagerie property had been in possession of the Tascher family. 
That it was famed for its hospitality, even in the days when Creole 
hospitality in the West Indies was at its zenith, is a cherished tradi- 
tion among the inhabitants of Martinique. Sugar cane was exten- 
sively cultivated at La Pagerie, and there can be no doubt that, with 
a large number of slaves and with the high price that sugar com- 
manded in those days, Monsieur Tascher was a well-to-do planter. 
There still remains on the plantation the ruin of the old sugarhouse 
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PRUINS OF THE OLD SUGAR FACTORY, LA PAGERIE, MARTINIQUE. 


According to local tradition, it was in this old sugar house that Josephine Tascher dela Pagerie, who became 
the wife of Napoleon Bonaparte and Empress of France, was born. 





REMAINS OF THE OLD KITCHEN AT LA PAGERIE, MARTINIQUE. 


“Strange to say, the best preserved ruins on the La Pagerie estate consist of the kitchen walls. * * * 
One can see even the old fireplace where the Tascher cook prepared her delicious Creole concoctions, and 


one wonders whether Josephine ever visited the kitchen and beguiled the cook into preparing her favorite 
dish.”’ 
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where the cane was ground by the windmill process and the juice 
boiled in the open copper kettles. 

Local traditions have it that Josephine was born in the old sugar- 
house, instead of in the plantation residence. It seems that the 
island of Martinique was visited by one of the typical, all-destructive 
hurricanes which are such a common occurrence in this region; the 
family, anxious for its safety, took refuge in the more substantially 
constructed factory, and it was here that Madame Tascher’s second 
child was born on the 24th of June, 1763. The writer is not prepared 
to vouch for the historical accuracy of this tradition, but being 
familiar with the force of West Indian hurricanes and the compara- 
tive lack of strength of tropical residences, he is quite prepared to 
accept the local belief. While a great deal of the original building is 
to be found, later owners of the Tascher property changed the method 
by which the cane was ground and substituted steam power for the 
ancient windmill, so that the remains of the brick chimney now form 
the predominating feature of the factory. 

But little remains of the Tascher residence. Successive hurricanes 
succeeded but too well in effacing the handiwork of man and one 
can now find but the low, 3-foot high walls of the residence proper. 
These walls are so overgrown with tropical vegetation that it is well 
nigh impossible to photograph them. It is the plan of the com- 
mission headed by Monsieur Guy, the governor of the island, to 
remove this vegetation and the débris inside the walls and to erect 
therein the monument to Josephine. 

Strange to say, the best preserved ruins on the La Pagerie estate 
consist of the kitchen walls. What higher tribute can the writer pay 
to the delights of the far-famed Martinique cuisine than to say that 
he considers it a fitting tribute to the hospitality of Josephine’s 
parents that of all the plantation buildings, this should be the one 
to be the best preserved? One can even see the old fireplace where 
the Tascher cook prepared her delicious Creole concoctions and one 
wonders whether Josephine ever visited the kitchen and beguiled 
the cook into preparing her favorite dish ? 

Local tradition has it that it was young Josephine’s custom to 
daily betake herself, accompanied by a faithful old Negro ““mammy’”’ 
to a certain pool on the property to indulge in a bath in the refresh- 
ing waters of a limpid rivulet. This ““mammy,’’ named EKuphemia, 
was an old family slave and was generally credited as bemg a 
prophetess of no mean order. It seems to have been her custom 
to allow herself to go into a sort of trance and to then reveal future 
happenings. Josephine, brought up with all the ideas and super- 
stitions of the Creole child, which from its birth assimilates all sorts 
of African folklore, due to its constant association with Negro slaves 
and servitors, was far from scoffing at her nurse’s revelations and 
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constantly lived in the hope that she also might some day be the 
subject of Euphemia’s prophesies. 

It seems that Euphemia, however, no matter how easily she 
revealed the future of other people, seems to have possessed a strange 
reticence about Josephine’s fate. And it was not until the beautiful 
young Creole had reached the age of 15 years that the old ‘‘mammy”’ 
could be made to speak on this subject. One day, while seated under 
the shade of a giant mango tree, near the pool where Josephine took 
her daily bath, guarded by her faithful servant—the visitor to La 
Pagerie is still shown the gigantic tree and the shaded pool where 
these events took place—Kuphemia’s eyes took on the far-away look 
that always preceded her prophecies and she spoke: 

You will be married to a man of fair complexion, intended to be the husband of 
another of your family. The young lady whose place you are called to fill will not 
live long. Your star promises you two marriages. Your first husband will be a man 
born in Martinique, but he will reside in Europe and wear a sword; he will enjoy some 
moments of good fortune. A sad legal proceeding will separate you from him, and, 
alter many great troubles which are to befall the Kingdom of the Franks, he will perish 
tragically and leave you a widow with two helpless children. Your second husband 
will be of an olive complexion, of European birth; without fortune, yet he will become 
famous; he will fill the world with his glory and will subject a great many nations to 
his power. You will then become an eminent woman and possess a supreme dignity; 
but many people will forget your kindnesses. After having astonished the world, 
you will die miserably. The country in which what I foretell will happen forms a 
part of the Celtic Gaul; and more than once, in the midst of your prosperity, you will 
regret the happy and the peaceful life you led in the colony. At the moment you 
shall quit it (but not forever) a prodigy will appear in the air—this will be the first 
harbinger of your astonishing destiny.! 


How true this prophecy became is, of course, wellknown. The man 
of fair complexion whom Josephine first married was the Viscount 
Alexander de Beauharnais, who was first affianced to Maria, the 
eldest daughter of Monsieur Tascher. Maria, however, died in Mar- 
tinique before her marriage took place. Shortly afterwards Josephine 
married De Beauharnais, after a brief engagement, and sailed for 
France. De Beauharnais was then in the French army of King 
Louis XVI. For various reasons he instituted legal proceedings 
against Josephine after a few years of married life. He was 
guillotined during the French Revolution, leaving Josephine a widow 
with two children. She then met Napoleon Bonaparte, who at the 
time was but an humble lieutenant of artillery, and subsequently 
married him. Her rise to eminence at Napoleon’s side and the inci- 
dents of her unhappy life with the Emperor are but too well known. 
How frequently Josephine must have thought of Euphemia’s 
prophecy and how often, when her marital troubles were greatest, 
must she have longed for the peaceful Creole life of her native island. 





1Leon Vallée. ‘‘Memoirs of the Empress Josephine.”’? New York, 1903. Vol. I, pp. 22-23. 
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Even the latter part of Euphemia’s prophecy came true, for, when 
the ship which carried Josephine to France left the harbor of Mar- 
tinique, the masts of the vessel seemed to be tipped with fire, accord- 
ing to traditions which have been handed down. ‘This, of course, . 
was nothing but an atmospheric phenomenon known as St. Elmo’s 
fire, but it must have astonished the youthful mind of the future 
Empress of France to see this sign upon her departure from her 
native shores. 

The third Napoleon, son of Hortense de Beauharnais and, in con- 
sequence, grandson of Josephine, made some few efforts during his 
turbulent reign to preserve the memory of the Tascher family. He 
had a tombstone erected in the church of the small village of Trois 
Islets to perpetuate the memory of Madame Tascher, his great- 
grandmother. This tombstone is still pointed out to visitors to the 
church, and so is a copy of Murillo’s Madonna, which was presented 
by Napoleon HI. It is noted on the tombstone that Madame Tascher 
did not die until 1807, so that she lived to see her daughter Empress 
of France. 

The little church at Trois Islets possesses no other claim to his- 
torical notice than this and is but an humble edifice. And yet the 
traveler can not but be struck by the contrast between this humble 
but peaceful edifice and the pomp and glory of Josephine’s turbulent 
career at Malmaison, Napoleon’s principal palace. 

The inhabitants of Martinique have erected a beautiful statue to 
the memory of Josephine on the parade grounds at Fort-de-France, 
the seat of government of the island of Martinique. The Empress 
is seen here in the style of gown affected by her, carved in snow-white 
marble. She holds a medallion with a profile of the Emperor in her 
hand. The statue is surrounded with royal palms which raise their 
majestic crowns heavenward as if to proclaim the glory of this 
beloved child of Martinique. 

Let us trust that the commission under the direction of the governor 
will succeed in preserving what little still remains on Martinique per- 
taining to the Tascher family and that it will make an attempt to 
collect such authentic objects as can be found that belonged to 
Josephine and her forbears. It is, alas, but a common occurrence 
in the West Indies to see buildings of the utmost historical importance 
fallmg into ruins, and the luxurious tropical growth quickly covers 
and obliterates man’s neglect. The present inhabitants of Martinique, 
therefore, are to be congratulated upon having a governor and a 
commission who realize the importance of preserving these ruins, 
and it will be due to this that their descendants will be enabled to 
visit the birthplace of the Empress and find at least some remains 
there to perpetuate the memory of the most illustrious daughter of 
their island. 
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Glacier National Park, in the January number of the Spanish 
edition of the BULLETIN, is another of the series of articles descrip- 
_ tive of the National Parks of the United States. The following is the 
English version: 


In 1910 the Congress of the United States passed a bill creating the Glacier National 
Park and this added another link to the chain of national playgrounds which the 
Government is reserving for its people. This park, the thirteenth in the system of 
reservations, is the second greatest of the nztional parks, and contains about 1,000,000 
acres, situated in the northwestern part of the State of Montana just below the 
Canadian boundary line. It isa land of peaks and precipices, snow and ice, running 
rivers and waterfalls, and lakes of great loveliness. It is a region where verdant 
meadows, knee deep in rich pasturage and brightened with many wild flowers, 
merge into primeval forests of giant spruce and mountain pine, thinning into smaller 
growths as the altitude increases, finally reaching the timber line, and then to be 
succeeded by bare glistening rocks of wonderful coloring and by glacier-laden 
mountain sides. Deep gorges and stupendous U-shaped canyons smoothed and 
softened by the vast ancient glaciers of the Ice Age gridiron the region; the beautiful 
lakes nestling in the troughs and hollows bear witness to the powerful and artistic 
force of the slow moving ice masses of prehistoric eras. 

Glacier Park receives its name from the fact that within its mountain inclosures 
lie more than 60 glaciers and hundreds of lakes, some of them many square miles 1% 
extent. hese latter are fed by glacier streams that in some instances plunge in a 
single fall over cliffs a thousand feet high. Nor is it by a stretch of imagination that 
this park, with its towering peaks and gigantic precipices of brilliant hues rising 
above majestic mountain ranges and seemingly bottomless canyons, is known as the 
crown of the continent. The melting rills from its enormous ice masses help to feed 
the three oceans that wash the shores of North America. Here amid the almost 
unexplored fastness of northern Montana the waters of the continent divide, between 
Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

While most of the national parks possess numerous general features of similarity, the 
distinctive beauty of Glacier Park is the almost sensational massing of its scenic ele- 
mets which give it marked individuality. The broken and diversified character 
of this scenery, involving rugged mountain tops bounded by vertical walls some- 
times more than 4,000 feet high, glaciers perched upon lofty rocky shelves and unex- 
pected waterfalls of peculiar charm, rivers of milky glacier water, and lakes unex- 
celled for sheer beauty by the most celebrated of sunny Italy or snow-topped Swit- 
zerland, unite to offer a continuous yet ever-changing series of inspiring vistas diffi- 
cult to find in such luxuriance and perfection elsewhere. 

There are two main ranges of the continental divide within the park which for a 
considerable distance parallel each other—the Lewis and the Livingston Ranges. 
These present two crests about 10 miles apart. The precipices by which the Lewis 
chain is defined are frequently more than 1,000 feet in height, and in some instances 
aitain an altitude of 4,500 feet, with inclines ranging from 50 degrees to the sheer 
vertical. These cliffs form walls of stupendous amiphitheaters in the depths of which 
lie dark silent lakes, the sources of the streams which dash down the canyons and 
flow into the Great Plains. The amazing sculpturing is the work of the huge glaciers 
which jor ages and ages have been cutting out and scouring the original V-shaped 
vorges. The letters V and U afford excellent symbols representing such mountain 
gorges before and after glacial scouring. The crest of the Lewis range is everywhere 
narrow and in many places may be likened to a gigantic knife of jagged edge. Its 
rugged backbone is accentuated by high pinnacled peaks, between which are wide 
gaps and canyons, sometimes more than 3,000 feet in depth. In direct contrast is 
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BLACKFEET INDIAN CAMP ON TWO MEDICINE LAKE, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 
», This park was once the favorite hunting ground of the Blackfeet tribe, and practically unknown to white men. In 1890 copper 
was found and there was a rush of prospectors. To open it for mining purposes Congress bought the region from the ; 
_ Indians in 1896, but not enough copper was found to pay for the mining. After the miners left, few persons visited it but f 
big-game hunters until 1910, when it was made a national park. 
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the appearance of the Livingston Range. This is somewhat broader and presents 
massive mountain groups with tremendous pyramids alinost perfect in form, as against 
the dagger-shaped spires of its companion range. 

Both ranges are composed of stratified Algonkian rocks, set above and below one 
another in a wealth of vivid colors. Strata of dark and maroon-red argillite, gray, 
black, or greenish are displayed against massive mural limestones or other masses 
of glistening yellow, terra-cotta brown, or garnet red, while mountains of yellow or 
white quartzite present a spectacle less dazzling than that of the perpetual glaciers. 
The countless views of blood-red, yellow, and purplish rock with shimmering lakes 
and green forests, blue skies, and snow-mantled peaks present scenes that beggar 
description. 

But the lakes and valleys are as magnificent in their natural splendor as are the 
mountains and glaciers. There are about 250 of these bodies, some cradled among 
precipices, some floating ice fields, some glistening like jewels with emerald settings 
of forested slopes, and some surmounted by vast amphitheaters and dazzling glaciers. 

Nor is scenery sublime the only attraction of Glacier Park. ‘The reservation is 
inhabited by wild animals and birds, and the many glacier-fed streams tumbling and 
dashing along their steep courses abound in many kinds of fish. In the high barren 
rock areas the white goat is found in great numbers. On the slightly lower ridges, 
where some protection is afforded by stunted timber growth and brush and jagged 
slopes, the Rocky Mountain sheep or bighorn has his haunts. In the valleys, and on 
the lower spurs are many white-tail and black-tail deer and moose. In places afew 
elk are found. And over the whole area, from high glacier and snow field to huckle- 
berry bush region of the valley, roams the giant grizzly bear. 

All the game animals use the higher mountain districts for summer range only, as 
the area is too high and the snowfall too heavy to permit of winter use. As in the case 
of the other national! parks, these game animals, protected by law from interference, 
will increase to such an extent as to furnish in the overflow from the park a tempting 
supply to sportsmen for all time. 

There are numerous passes through the higher ranges. Across these the game trails 
lead from valley to valley. Following the game came the Indians; the hunter and 
trapper looking for easy routes of travel, followed the Indians; then came the Govern- 
ment engineers, exploring and mapping; and finally the hardier of the tourists and 
lovers of nature. 

Glacier Park was not visited by white men until 1853, when a Government engineer, 
exploring for a route to the Pacific Ocean, ascended one of the creeks by mistake and 
returned when he found that no railroad could be built there. The next explorers 
were engineers who went in to establish the Canadian boundary line in 1861. Many 
of the valleys of this region have not yet been thoroughly explored. It is probable 
that some of them have never been entered except by Indians, for there are Indians 
still living during the summers inthe park. The great Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 
one of the many tracts of land set apart for the Indians still remaining in the United 
States, adjoins this park. 
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RECEPTION OF THE CHILEAN AND MEXICAN AMBASSADORS BY 
PRESIDENT WILSON. 


N April 16, 1917, the President of the United States officially 
received Sefior Don Santiago Aldunate Bascunan as the 
duly accredited ambassador extraordmary and plenipo- 
tentiary of the Republic of Chile to the United States. 

The official reception of Sefior Don Ignacio Bonillas, ambassa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the Republic of Mexico to 
the United States, took place April 17, 1917. 


ADDRESSES BY MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD AND THE DIRECTOR 
GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


The splendid spirit of Pan Americanism which is being manifested 
in such a gratifying way during these critical and momentous times 
has brought forth words of praise throughout the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. In the United States this feeling of friend- 
ship is eloquently expressed in the numerous invitations which the 
members of the governing board are constantly receiving to deliver 
addresses before representative organizations throughout the country. 
For example, on the evening of March 14, 1917, Dr. Romulo S. Na6n, 
the ambassador from Argentina, in response to a special invitation, 
addressed the legislature of the State of New Hampshire. Ambas- 
sador Naodn also made the principal address at the celebration of 
Founders’ Day at the University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, Va., 
on April 14. The Minister of Bolivia is another member of the 
board who has recently delivered several addresses. Minister Cal- 
deron spoke before the Men’s Forum at Binghampton, N. Y., on 
April 8, and on April 14 was one of the speakers at the Pan Ameri- 
can session of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, referred to 
elsewhere in this issue. Director General Barrett also spoke before 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, delivered an address at the 
biannual meeting of the Federated Women’s Clubs of the United 
States at New Orleans, La., and was principal speaker at one of the 
interesting meetings of the Latin American Club of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at Boston, Mass. 


DISTINGUISHED SPEAKERS ON LATIN AMERICA AT HARVARD. 


A series of lectures by distinguished and prominent speakers has 
been announced by Harvard University in connection with the 
courses on Latin American History in its Graduate School of Busi- 
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HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR SANTIAGO ALDUNATE, AMBASSADOR OF CHILE TO THE 
UNITED STATES. oa 


Sefior Don Santiago Aldunate, ambassador of the Republic of Chile to the United States, was born in 
Santiago de Chile in 1857. He received his education at the National Institute and the National Uni- 
versity of Chile at Santiago, taking his degree in law at the latter institutionin 1879. While stilla very 
young man he was made one of the professors at the National Institute, then at the National Military 
Academy, and finally was given the chair of Roman law at the university. He was a member of the 
National Congress for four terms, three of which were as the representative of the national capital. 
During the administration of President Don Jorge Montt he was given a place in the cabinet as minister 
of war and marine, and some years later became minister of foreign affairs under President Don Pedro 
Montt. He is the author of various works on legal subjects as well as on political science and has a 
national reputation as a lecturer on political and social subjects. Since 1908 he has been his country’s 
minister plenipotentiary to Italy, where he has achieved marked diplomatic successes. In addition 
to his diplomatic post he also received the appointment as the permanent delegate of Chile to the Agri- 
cultural Congress at Rome, in which body he was honored by being made president of one of the four 
sections into which that organization is divided. His eminent qualities as a diplomat have been 
further recognized by his selection as arbitrator for Colombia on the arbitration tribunal to settle cer- 
tain questions between that country and Italy. 


ee 





HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR IGNACIO BONILLAS, AMBASSADOR. OF MEXICO TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Sefior Ignacio Bonillas, the newly appointed ambassador of Mexico to the United States, is a native of 
Sonora. He was educated in the United States and graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the class of 1884. Preceding his graduation he had been an instructor in the public 
schools of Tucson, Ariz., but subsequently engaged in his profession as Mining engineer. He wassoon 
recognized as one of the foremost men of the profession hoth in Mexico and in the American Southwest, 
and has been connected with many large mining and engineering enterprises In both countries. An 
ardent supporter of First Chief Carranza, Sefior Bonillas was placed in charge of the department of 
communications by that leader, and owing to his energy and skill no time was lost in restoring ratl- 
ways, telegraphs, and telephones in various sections of the country as soon as they came under Con- 
stitutionalist control. He was also for some time at the head of the department of fomento, and 
almost all of his time has been taken up with the work of restoration and rebuilding. In 1916 he was 
selected as one of the three delegates of Mexico to the Mexican-American Commission, bringing to the 
deliberations of that body the same wide intelligence and conspicuous ability displayed in other spheres 
of activity. His appointment as ambassador is a deserved recognition of his peculiar fitness to repre- 
See country in the United States, with whose people, language, and ideals he is so thoroughly 

amiliar. 
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ness Administration. In a communication from Mr. Julius Klein, 
instructor in Latin American history, there is contained the infor- 
mation that during the present spring term lectures on the recent 
diplomatic and political history of the Latin American Republic are 
to be given by such eminent authorities as Dr. Romulo S. Naén, 
ambassador of Argentina; Edwin V. Morgan, United States ambas- 
sador to Brazil; Sr. Don Carlos Castro Ruiz, consul general of Chile 
in New York; Prof. Leo S. Rowe, secretary of the American-Mexican 
Joint Commission; Prof. J. Bravo Labarca, of the Commercial Insti- 
tute of Valparaiso, Chile; Sr. Don Federico A. Pezet, former minister 
of Peru to the United States; W. B. Parker, of S. Pearson & Sons 
(Ltd.); Phanor J. Eder, of the New York bar; and Charles Lyon 
Chandler, of the Southern Railway. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN ATHENEUM OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The well-arranged literary and musical programs of the monthly 
meetings of the Spanish-American Atheneum have stamped the 
activities of this year as probably the most successful in the history 
of that society. Each program has been designed to afford the 
members an opportunity to become better acquainted and to enjoy 
the cultural attaimments, in literature and music, of the Spanish and 
Latin American countries. The program of the March meeting, 
which is representative of the high quality of the other programs, 
included an address in Spanish by Sefior Dr. Belisario Porras, the 
minister of Panama, who has been honored with the presidency of the 
Atheneum; a recitation by Sr. Ledo. Benito Javier Pérez-Verdia; 
the singing of some Spanish songs by Sefiora Mabel E. Kaman; piano 
selections by Prof. Rafael A. Castillo; and an address by Walter 
Scott Penfield, Esq. Another activity which has attracted a great 
deal of interest is its dramatic entertainments. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR LATIN AMERICAN WOMEN STUDENTS. 


One of the most interesting of the meetings of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae was the Pan American session which was held on 
Saturday, April 14, 1917, in the Pan American Union Building. 
The spacious Hall of the Americas was filled with a select audience 
composed of members of the association, and invited guests repre- 
senting the social and official life of the Capital, including many of the 
Latin American residents. At this meeting announcement was 
formally made that the association is prepared to offer an annual 
fellowship of $500, in addition to free tuition, to some worthy and 
deserving young woman from Latin America desirous of pursuing 
graduate studies at one of the colleges or universities in the United 





SENOR DON MANUEL DE FREYRE Y SANTANDER, 
Chargé d’ Affaires of Peru at Washington, D.C. 


Sefior de Freyre y Santander was born in Washington in 1872, his father being minister of Peru to 
the United States at that time. He studied civil engineering in Italy and Switzerland. In 1901 
he was appointed attaché to the special commission of the Peruvian Government to the Arbitral 
Tribunal at Berne. In 1993 he was appointed second secretary of the legation of Peru, at 
Bogota, and was in charge of that legation from 1905 to 1907, when he was transferred to Wash- 
ington as first secretary of the legation. Since March 31, 1916, he has been chargé d’affaires. 
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States. Brief addresses were made on this occasion by Miss Caroline 
Humphries, president of the association; Miss Ada Comstock, dean 
of Smith College; Mrs. Louis F. Post, wife of the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor; Miss Graciela Mandujano, of Chile, who is a graduate 
student at Columbia University; Sr. Don Ignacio Calderon, the 
minister of Bolivia; and Director General John Barrett. This is the 
first of several scholarships which the association hopes to establish 
in its efforts to promote closer social and intellectual relations with 
the women of Latin America and to enjoy their cordial and charming 
presence in the representative institutions of learning of this country. 

In this connection it may be of interest to mention that one of 
the scholarships which the University of Wisconsin awards annually 
to students from Latin America will be granted this coming fall to 
Miss Hilda Rojas, of Chile, a graduate of the Pedagogic Institute of 
the University of Chile and at present State teacher of natural science 
for secondary schools. ; 


COSTA RICA’S TRIBUTE TO ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


A nice courtesy of international significance is contained in the 
recent decree of the Republic of Costa Rica providing for the laymg 
out of a park in San Jose opposite the site where the new home of 
the Central American Court of Justice is being erected. This will be 
known as Concord Park (Parque de la Concordia) and it is being con- 
structed as a tribute to Andrew Carnegie, through whose philanthropy 
the erection of the first home of the court at Cartago was made pos- 
sible, and upon its destruction by earthquake, its rebuildmg at the 
capital. It is planned to adorn the park with busts of the great 
benefactors of Costa Rica, and among the foreigners to be included 
in these statues are Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller, the 
latter in appreciation of the work of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN ADVERTISING. 


That there is a growing interest among manufacturers and export- 
ers of the United States in local newspaper and periodical advertising 
in foreign lands is evidenced by the announcement that the proprietors 
of the American Exporter, one of the leading export trade papers, have 
just organized the Johnston Overseas Advertising Service for placing 
advertising in the local publications abroad. The service aims to main- 
tain connections with representative newspapers, magazines, trade and 
_ technical papers in Latin America, as well as in other parts of the 
world, and to place the advertising of North American concerns to 
best advantage. The managing directors of this advertising concern 
include Edwin C. Johnston and Franklin Johnston, publishers of the 
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American Exporter, and with these directors are associated a number 
of well known advertising men. The Johnston Overseas Advertising 
Service will occupy offices at 17 Battery Place, New York. 


AMERICAN METRIC ASSOCIATION. 


To promote national efficiency and exchange of knowledge and 
products with other nations, an organized effort is being made to 
further the use and adoption of the international metric system. 
For this purpose there has been organized the American Metric 
Association, with headquarters at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. A 
general appeal is being made to firms, corporations, organizations, 
and prominent individuals throughout the country to join the 
association and thus aid in the universal adoption of this system of 
measurement which now prevails in 34 different countries. 


SUMMER SPANISH SCHOOL AT MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, VERMONT. 


Teachers and students of Spanish will be interested in the announce- 
ment that Middlebury College of Middlebury, Vt., is to offer special 
Spanish courses during the summer months commencing July 2, 1917, 
and continuing through August 10. Spanish courses have been 
planned for beginners as well as for those who already have attained 
a certain degree of proficiency in that language. Another course, 
probably the first time introduced in any college curriculum in the 
United States, is that of the teaching of Spanish, m which the 
students will be given an opportunity to conduct personally the 
elementary classes under the direction of the instructor in charge. 
Through the cooperation of the Pan American Union and the Museum 
of the Hispanic Society of America a valuable collection of books, 
maps, photographs, lantern slides, and current periodicals, illustrative 
of the life, industries, art and geography of Spain and of Latin 
America will be placed at the disposal of the Spanish students. 
Prof. Julian Moreno-Lacalle, of the department of modern languages, 
United States Naval Academy, will be in charge of the Spanish work 
during this summer session, assisted by Prof. José Martel, also of 
department of modern languages at Annapolis. 
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Elementary Spanish-American Reader. Edited with exercises, notes and 
vocabulary by Frederick B. Luquiena, Sheffield Scientific school, Yale Uni- 
versity. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1917. x, 224 p., map. 8°. Price 90 
cents. 


Renaissant Latin America. An outline and interpretation of the Congress on 
Christian work in Latin America, held at Panama, February 10-19, 1916. By 
Harlan P. Beach, professor of the theory and practice of missions, Yale Uni- 
versity. New York, Missionary education movement of the U. 8. and Canada, 
1916. iv, 258 p. 8°. Price $1.00. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington. Yearbook, No. 15, 1916. Washineton, 
Published by the Institution, [1917]. xii, 404 p. 4°. Price $1.50. 


Treasure. By Gertrude S. Mathews. New York, Henry Holt and company, 1917. 
vi, 282 p. 8°. Price $2.00. [On Dutch Guiana]. 


The Danish West Indies: their resources and commercial importance. By H. G. 
Brock, Philip 8. Smith, and W. A. Tucker, Special agents. Washington, Bureau 
of Foreign and Dennasiie Commerce, 1917. 68 p., illus., map. [Special agents 
series No. 129 of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic commerce]. Price 15 
cents. 


Forty-second Annual Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bond Holders for the year 1916. London, Council House, No. 17 Moorgate 
Street, [1917]. 398 p. 8°. Price 2 shillings, 6 pence. [Reports on debts and 
their payments]. 


Impressions of the Voices of Tropical Birds. By Louis Ahassiz Fuertes. From 
the Smithsonian report for 1915, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 
p. 299-323, plates. 8°. Gratis. 


History of the Spanish Conquest of Yucatan and of the Itzas. By Philip 
Ainsworth Means. Cambridge, Mass. Published by the Peabody Museum, 
1917. xv, 206 p., plates, map. 8°. [Being: Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of American archaeology and ethnology, Harvard University, vol. 7]. 


Fonografia Practica por Alameda Coleson. Chicago, 1904. 99 p., plates. 12°. 


A Year of Costa Rican Natural History. By Amelia Smith Calvert ... and 
Philip Powell Calvert. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. col. front., 
maps., illus. xix, 577 p. 8°. Price $3.00. 


Brazil Today and Tomorrow. By L. E. Elliott. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1917. front., pls., illus., maps. x, 338 (5) p. 8°. Price $2.25. 


Mexican Constitution of 1917.—The American Academy of Social and Political 
Science will publish as a supplement to its May number a translation of the Mexican 
constitution of 1917, which will go into effect on May 1, 1917. The edition will 
present in parallel columns the new constitution and the constitution of 1857, thus 
readily effecting a comparison of the two instruments. 

It is announced that paper copies will cost 75 cents and bound copies $1.00 each. 
Further details may be obtained at the office of the academy, West Philadelphia P. O. 
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Title. Date. Author. 
ah a | | 
ARGENTINA. | ee|| 
GT e| 
Pedigree cattle in Argentina............-.------------ Jan. 25 | William Tawson, jr., consul, Rosario. 
Ad dipronalytiaxes Proposed =-\- <= has- 222s ose eer | Heb: 1 | W. Henry Robertson, consul general, 
| _ Buenos Aires. 
ra PORLAtlONKOhSU ars. -c see so see Foe se ec eeeee ker | Feb 2 William Dawson, jr., consul, Rosario. 
CropsmuposanloiGistiict=ea-see eae see ese oe | Feb. 8 Do. 
Island reclamation work in Argentina.........--.----- Feb. 10 Do. 
Market for motion-picture films............----.------ Feb. 24 | W. Henry Robertson, consul general, 
Buenos Aires. 
Closing of extraordinary session of Congress. Extracts | Mar. 6 Do. 
from message of President. | 
| 
BRAZIL. | 
Automobile market of Sao Paulo..-...........-------- | Jan. 24 ; Chas. L. Hoover, consul, Sao Paulo. 
Exports of refrigerated beef from Brazil, month of | Feb. 26 | A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul general, 
January, 1917. | Rio de Janeiro. 
Market for motion-picture films in Bahia.......-.-.--- | Feb. 28 | Edward Higgins, consul, Bahia. 
COSTA RICA. 
List of various institutions. List of clubs, etc .....--- Feb. 15 Benjamin F. Chase, consul, San Jose. 
JANG MUO inl, COS IRM ose ase coanancsoooneoneeneSse Mar. 9 Do. 
Embargo on foodstuffs from Costa Rica--.-.....-.----) Mar. 23 Do. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Market for motion picture films.-............---.-..-.- | Mar. 16) Frank Anderson Henry, consul, 
| | Puerto Plata. 
ECUADOR. | 
| 
Contract for wireless telegraph in Ecuador.......-.-.-- | Feb. 28 | Frederic W. Goding, consul general, 
| Guayaquil. 
GUATEMALA. | 
Manufacture and sale of furniture in Guatemala... --.- | Feb. 22 | Samuel C. Reat, consul Guatemala 
City. 
American cement plant in Guatemala................-.| Mar. 2 Do. 
INGiwarailpa valine seme toss. le wee ers ieion acne See | Mar. 5 Do. 
Shee pan GawOolindusthyees- eso sae eae see ee aaa Mar. 10 Do. 
Extracts from President’s message...........--------- Mar. 16 Do. 
SUSpPenslonsomGuatemala tanita aps eee see see nee eae Mar. 19 | Do. 
HONDURAS. | | 
| 
Agricultural, climatic and educational conditions, | Feb. 24 | Walter F. Boyle, consul, Puerto 
San Juaneite, Honduras. | | _ Cortes. 
INewacustoms house tom Celbastesssssee se see eee Mar. 6) Francis J. Dyer, consul, Ceiba. 
MEXICO. 

Receipts of Vera Cruz customhouse during month of | Mar. 3 | Wm. W. Canada, consul, Vera Cruz. 
February, 1917. | | : 
Market for motion-picture films...............-------- | Mar. 10 | Joseph W. Rowe, vice consul, Mexico 

| City. 
| 
PANAMA. | 
@oodiroadsilesislationeseas-ee seer eee eee seat ece eee | Mar. 2} A.G.Snyder, consul general, Panama. 
Bocas del Toro electric light plant......-.....--------- Mar. 5 | Julius Dreher, consul, Colon. 
Loan for the Bocas del Toro light plant......---..-.---- Mar. 10) A.G. Snyder, consul general, Panama. 
| | 
PERU. | | 
Market for motion-picture films.....:.........----.--- Mar. 13 | William W. Handley, consul general, 
| ima. 
VENEZUELA. | 
Market for motion-picture films. ...........-.-..--.---| | Mar. 9 | Homer Brett, consul, La Guaira. 





1This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the United States consular officers in Latin 
America, but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this 


organization. 
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“Hl Economista Argentina’’ (The Argentine Economist), a weekly 
publication of Buenos Aires, gives the area of the Argentine Re- 
public, as calculated by Dr. Francisco Latznia, as 2,887,113 square 
kilometers. The POPULATION of the country, according to the 
census of 1914, was 7,905,502, and the estimated population in 1916, 
8,988,383. The LIVE STOCK in the Republic in 1916 consisted of 
125,641,921 head, comprising the following stock: Cattle, 30,796,447; 
sheep, 81,185,149; hogs, 3,197,337; horses, 9,336,445; mules, 583,965; 
asses, 345,181; and goats, 197,387. In 1915-16 the area sown to 
CEREALS ageregated 13,242,000 hectares, of which 6,445,000 were 
sown to wheat, 1,619,000 to flax, 1,161,000 to oats, and 4,017,000 to 
corn. Other products were cultivated during the period referred to 
over an extent of 10,649,329 hectares. The RAILWAYS of the 
Argentine Republic in 1916 had a length of 34,794 kilometers (kilo- 
meter = 0.62137 mile), and a capital invested of 1,299,711,500 pesos 
gold (gold peso = $0.9648). The telegraph lines in operation at the 
close of last year extended over a distance of 40,316 kilometers. 
In 1916 the BUDGET of the Argentine Republic was 392,870,745 
pesos, national currency (paper peso =$0.424), and the revenue col- 
lected 363,311,775 pesos, national currency. According to press 
reports President Irigoyen signed, on March 26 last, a decree pro- 
hibiting, until further notice, EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT 
FLOUR from the Argentine Republic. It is stated that this action 
was taken on account of the limited supply of these foodstuffs in the 
country and the doubtful outlook of the wheat harvest. The 
BUDGET of the Argentine Government for 1917, which the National 
Congress recently approved, fixes the expenditures at 385,907,701 
pesos, national currency, distributed as follows: Administration, 
324,262,713 pesos; public works, 49,351,872; and bonds and subsi- 
dies, 12,293,116. The COAL deposits of the Province of Mendoza, 
and the newly discovered coal veins at Malanzan, Province of La 
Rioja, are being investigated with the intention of working same on 
a large scale, provided the quality of the coal, the transportation 
facilities, and market prices make the working of these deposits 
feasible. The Malanzan coal is said to be of good quality. The 
Mendoza coal is reported to be less desirable, but of such a nature 
that by screening it can be used to advantage. The high price of 
imported coal in Buenos Aires has given an impetus to coal exploita- 
tion m the Republic. The Argentine Government has authorized 
the municipality of Buenos Aires to establish a fish, fruit, and veg- 
etable MARKET on Pedro Mendoza Street in the national capital 
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During the latter part of February the executive power contracted 
with a number of banks in the Argentine metropolis for a LOAN of 
42,000,000 pesos, national currency, at the rate of 54 per cent anuual 
interest for renewable periods of 90 days. The consumption of 
PARAGUAYAN TEA (Yerba mate) in Argentina in 1915 was, in 
round numbers, 60,000 tons. Of this number 1,000 tons came from 
the Argentine Province of Missiones, 7,000 tons from Paraguay, and 
52,000 tons from Brazil. The new LICENSE LAW which has 
just become effective in the Argentine Republic, provides that repre- 
sentatives of foreign houses and traveling salemen, who formerly 
paid a license of 500 pesos, be transferred to the license class, which 
pays from 500 to 5,000 pesos. Sellers of liquors by the drink or for 
consumption in any other way than in the place where sold, are re- 
quired to pay licenses varying from 200 to 1,000 pesos. Dealers in 
tobacco, either wholesale or retail, must pay licenses of from 30 to 
200 pesos. A law has been enacted by the Argentine Congress 
requiring the closing of SALOONS and other establishments from 
midnight on Saturdays to midnight on Sundays. On Sundays gro- 
cery, bakery, and cigar stores may remain open until 12 o’clock a. m., 
provided they are attended exclusively by their proprietors, but the 
latter are prohibited from employing clerks or laborers in such places 
during the time referred to. During the first two months of 1917 
the EXPORT OF CEREALS from the Argentine Republic, ex- 
pressed in tons, were as follows: Wheat, 390,676; corn, 248,796; lin- 
seed, 22,348; oats, 60,569; and barley, 5,368. The COMMERCE 
of the Argentine Republic with the United States in 1916, in round 
numbers, was $193,000,000, American gold, $116,000,000 of which 
represented exports from Argentina to the United States, and 
$77,000,000 imports by Argentina from the United States. On 
March 1 last a new STEAMSHIP FREIGHT SERVICE was com- 
menced between Buenos Aires and Corrientes and intermediate ports. 
At present four vessels are employed in this traffic, and other boats 
will be added when needed.t—The AGRICULTURAL MECHAN- 
ICAL SCHOOL at Bahia Blanca had 32 pupils in 1916. The shops 
of the school are equipped with new machinery. Pupils on entering 
the school must have the necessary qualifications and not be under 
17 years of age. The term for 1917 began on March 1 last. A 
LIVE-STOCK EXPOSITION will be opened in Buenos Aires in No- 
vember 11 next, under the auspices of the Argentine Rural Association. 
Gold and silver medals will be given by the association referred to, 
and prizes are offered by the Argentine packing houses for the best 
exhibits of stock.——A recent executive decree prohibits the EX- 
PORTATION OF COAL, and forbids merchant vessels which clear 
from Argentine ports to carry a greater supply of coal than is neces- 
sary to take them to the first port of call outside of the River 
Plata. A BELGIAN BOARD OF TRADE was organized in 
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Buenos Aires during the latter part of February of the present year, 
and is now in full operation.—Statistics just published by the 
Government of the Province of Santa Fe show that in 1895 that 
province had 5,382 COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS with a 
capital of 235,433,291 pesos, national currency, and employees to the 
number of 23,192, as compared, in 1914, with 9,582 establishments, 
having a capital of 386,308,685 pesos, national currency, and em- 
ployees numbering 29,351.——A CONGRESS OF TELEGRAPH- 
ERS met in Buenos Aires in February last. Congress has appro- 
priated 16,000,000 pesos, national currency, to work and develop the 
PETROLEUM deposits of Comodoro Rivadavia. In January last 
the outgoing shipments of RAILWAY FREIGHT of the city of 
Buenos Aires were 34,412 tons; the incoming shipments, 157,090 tons; 
and the freight in transit, 39,996 tons; or a total movement of 231,498 
tons. MUNICIPAL BATHS on the River Plata were recently 











inaugurated in the national capital. 





The Bolivia Railway Co., which has been constructing a road from 
Oruro.to Cochabamba, announces that the line will soon be completed 
into the latter city, and that on July 4 next TRAIN SERVICE WILL 
BE INAUGURATED between the two cities. Interest in the event 
will be greatly intensified by the fact that President Montes and mem- 
bers of his official family, together with leading citizens, will journey 
to Cochabamba for the inaugural ceremonies. The construction of 
this railroad has been a task of unusual difficulty and great expense, 
hence the completion of the line is of more than passing interest. A 
section of the road has been in operation for several years, but the 
traveler wishing to reach Cochabamba was compelled to resort to the 
slow stage coach or mule back for a number of miles. The distance 
between the cities is about 125 miles. Cochabamba lies in an im- 
portant agricultural region and the new service will place the capital 
and other western cities in direct touch with all kinds of food 
products. El Tiempo, of La Paz, announces that THE NEW 
LOAN made to Bolivia by the banking house of Chandler & Co., of 
New York, amounting to $2,400,000, has been ratified. These funds 
will be used for completing the railroad from La Paz to the Yungas 
region of Bolivia, and will be available July 1, 1917. Work on the 
Yungas line has been in progress for several years, and when the road 
is completed a vast new and to-day undeveloped region will be open 
to exploitation, as well as a new rail and river route between La Paz 
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and the Amazon River. Don Adolfo Diaz Romero, who was re- 
called to Bolivia from his post as consul general at Para shortly after 
the outbreak of the European war, has been reappointed and assigned 
to the same post. He will arrive at Para shortly and REOPEN 
THE CONSULATE, one of the important Bolivian offices by reason 
of the large amount of products from Bolivia that find an outlet via 
the Amazon River. On the 5th of March last the NEW CENTRAL 
RAILROAD STATION in La Paz was opened to the public. This 
addition to travel facilities and public comfort is modern in its size 
and appointments, and includes a post office, telegraph and cable 
offices, restaurant, police station, and other public conveniences, 
in addition to commodious railroad offices and waiting rooms. By 
virtue of a presidential decree the Superior Normal Institute was 
opened in La Paz for the purpose of training teachers for secondary 
schools in the Republic. The course will cover four years and both 
sexes will be admitted to the institution. The work started about 
the first of the present year. Competition in freight and passenger 
traffic over the railways from Mollendo and Arica, respectively, to 
points in Bolivia has resulted in a trade convention between Peru 
and Bolivia for the purpose of granting shippers who use the northern 
route the same privileges prevailing on the Arica—La Paz line. On 
the latter road the shipper has for several years been permitted to 
make use of warehousing and other facilities free of charge. By 
establishing the same principle the traffic will be more evenly dis- 
tributed over the two lines. A FIBER-STRIPPING MACHINE 
from the United States has been ordered through a commission house 
in La Paz for the purpose of conducting experiments in certain regions 
of Bolivia where large areas of agave exist. If the experiment 
proves successful it is possible that the infant industry may grow to 
large proportions. The machine will be used first at Miguella, where 
a Government agricultural experiment station was recently estab- 


lished. 

















Official statistics of Brazil’s FOREIGN COMMERCE for the year 
1916 show that the value of the imports aggregated 809,099 contos 
paper (conto paper =about $250), contrasted with 582,996 contos in 
1915. The value of exports totaled 1,107,508 contos against 1,022,- 
634 contos in 1915. Frozen meat, hides, fruits, yerba mate, woods, 
and manganese were the exports showing the greatest increase over 
1915. Exports of frozen meat have increased from 8,514 tons, valued 
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at 6,122 contos, in 1915, to 33,661 tons, valued at 28,193 contos, in 
1916. Of the total of 33,661 tons exported in 1916, 14,972 were from 
the port of Rio de Janeiro and 18,689 from the port of Santos. Frozen 
meat now ranks seventh in value of all products exported from Brazil. 
The foreign trade of the port of Santos showed substantial gains in the 
first 11 months of 1916 over the corresponding period of 1915. Im- 
ports increased from 141,127 contos in 1915 to 189,556 contos im 1916. 
Exports increased from 410,097 contos in 1915 to 442,095 contos in 
1916. Cotton, coal, hides, iron and steel, drugs and chemicals, were 
the principal imported products that showed an increase in 1916 over 
1915, while frozen meat, beans and rubber were the principal exports 
that increased. The United States ranked first in the value of mer- 
chandise imported and exported, the imports increasing from 37,178 
contos in 1915 to 60,277 contos in 1916, and the exports from 189,644 
contos in 1915 to 215,702 contos in 1916.——According to A Rua, in 
1916 the city of Rio de Janeiro received 18,664,580 kilos (kilo =2.2 
pounds) of DRIED BEEF, of which 4,505,480 kilos were reexported. 
The consumption in the city itself during the year amounted to 
13,724;031 kilos. Arrangements have been completed for the 
EXPOSITION of fruits, vegetables, and fowls which will be held soon 
at Porto Alegre, State of Rio Grande do Sul. Exhibits will be classi- 
fied under 10 sections, and valuable premiums awarded under each 
class.——Under authority of an executive decree of January 31, 1917, 
the Dutch Bank for South America, with headquarters at Amsterdam, 
opened a BRANCH OFFICE in Rio de Janeiro on February 5. 
The rich IRON AND MANGANESE deposits of the State of Minas 
Geraes are being gradually developed, exports for 1916 amounting to 
more than twice those of 1915, when 994,078 tons of manganese and 
3,279 tons of iron were exported. According to the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics on the WEALTH of the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul, on December 31, 1916, there were in the State 7,793,108 head of 
bovine stock, 1,194,205 swine, and 315,666 horses and mules, valued 
at 763,801 contos paper. Exports from the State for the year 
amounted to 89,801 contos, divided as follows: Animal products, 
64,274 contos; vegetable products, 24,067; mineral products, 708 
contos. The total wealth of the State was valued at 3,861,377 con- 
tos.——CUSTOM RECEIPTS of the Rio de Janeiro customhouse 
showed an increase in 1916 of 2,792 contos over those collected in 
1915.——The receipts of the agency of the LLOYD BRAZILEIRO 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY at Rio de Janeiro during 1916 were 7,790 
contos paper against 4,584 contos in 1915, or an increase of 3,206 
contos. The National Society of Agriculture has completed an 
elaborate program for the BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL 
CATTLE EXPOSITION to be held in Rio de Janeiro in May, 1917, 
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including lectures and debates by prominent cattle raisers on the best 
means of increasing Brazil’s already large herds and extensive pas- 
tures.——During the year 1916, IMMIGRANTS to the number of 
10,997 entered Brazil through the port of Rio de Janeiro, as compared 
with 16,180 in 1915.—At the end of January the Saga left New 
York with 250 first-class passengers and a general cargo, inaugurating 
a new STEAMSHIP SERVICE between New York and Brazilian 
ports.——The Jornal do Commercio, of Rio de Janeiro, announces the 
arrival in Brazil of the United States EXPERT AGRICULTURISTS, 
who are under contract with the ministry of agriculture for work in 
pomiculture, horticulture, and agriculture, at experimental sta- 
tions.——According to the Brazilian press, Sefor Alberto Santos 
Dumont, together with the executive committee of the Brazilian 
Aero Club, are actively engaged in perfecting the organization work 
of the SECOND PAN-AMERICAN AVIATION CONFERENCE 
which is to be held in Rio de Janeiro. To encourage the hog-raising 
industry, the State of Rio de Janeiro has recently reduced to 6 réis 
per kilo the tax of 12 réis per kilo on all LARD leaving the State. 
Foreign lard imported during 1916 cost Brazil more than 16,000 
contos paper. A recent executive decree grants a concession to the 
Northeastern Railway Co. of Sao Paulo for constructing a RAILWAY 
from Ubatuba, passing through Taubaté in the State of Sao Paulo, 
and with terminals at Paraisopolis, in the State of Minas Geraes.—— 
August 12-14, 1917, is the time decided upon by the organizing com- 
mittee for holding the Third NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION in 
the capital of the State of Parana. During the year 1916, 43,467,- 
830 kilos of BEANS, worth 12,267 contos paper, were exported 
through the port of Santos. More than 2,000 tons were of the variety 
known as mulatinho, and were raised in the State of Sio Paulo. This 
variety has special nutritious qualities, making it a good substitute 
for meat when prepared and mixed with corn-meal mush. The 
Brazilian CACAO crop for 1917 is estimated at 1,000,000 bags of 60 
kilos each (kilo =2.2046 lbs.), or 60,000 metric tons. In 1914 and 
1915, respectively, Brazil produced 40,315 and 44,432 metric tons of 
cacao (metric ton =2,204.6 lbs.). 
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The Bureau otf State Railways has arranged for a LOAN of 
20,000,000 gold pesos (gold peso = $0.365), 13,257,446 pesos of which 
are to be expended on the northern railway system, and 6,742,554 
gold pesos to be used for the southern system of State railways. 
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According to an official report the SAN ANTONIO PORT WORKS 
will be completed in August next and will be opened to public use in 
the following September. Up to the latter part of February of the 
present year there had been expended on this undertaking 8,536,096 
gold pesos, of the 9,750,000 gold pesos which is the estimated cost of 
the works. A PETROLEUM prospecting and exploitation com- 
pany incorporated under the name of ‘‘Juan Magallanes” will work 
the petroleum deposits of southern Chile. The capital of the com- 
pany is 2,400,000 pesos Chilean currency (paper peso=about $0.22). 
It is incorporated for a period of 50 years.——Congress has enacted 
a law which postpones the CONVERSION OF LEGAL TENDER 
paper money until January 1, 1919—_The CUSTOMS REVENUES 
of Chile in 1916 amounted to 149,102,611 gold pesos.——The Presi- 
dent has promulgated a law imposing a TONNAGE TAX on domestic 
and foreign vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the Republic. 
Vessels which only transport passengers between ports of the Repub- 
lic are exempt from the payment of this tax for a period of five years. 
The tax is 40 centavos Chilean gold ($0.146) per registered ton on 
sailing vessels, and 2 pesos Chilean gold ($0.73) for steam or mechan- 
ically driven vessels. If sailing vessels are equipped with mechanical 
apphances for propelling same, then the charges will be 80 centavos 
Chilean gold ($0.292) per registered ton. The proceeds of this tax 
is to form a special fund to develop the national merchant marine. 
The PERUVIAN STEAMSHIP CO. has extended its service to 
Chile. The Mantaro, a vessel of this line, which recently sailed from 
Valparaiso for Colon, was scheduled to touch at 10 Chilean ports. 
There was. organized in February last in Vina del Mar, a fashionable 
seaside resort near Valparaiso, a SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT OF TOURISTS, the officers of which are Carlos Silva 
Cruz, president, and Alberto Mackenna Subercaseaux, secretary.—— 
The Chile Films Co. of Santiago has commenced the manufacture of 
NATIONAL VIEWS for the use of moving-picture theaters.—— 
The PAPER PESO, which in 1916 was quoted at 14 cents American 
gold, increased in value during the early part of the present year to 
174 cents, and is now worth 224 cents. The CHILEAN TIN 
SMELTING CO. has been incorporated with a paid-up capital of 
£50,000 (£=$4.8665). This company proposes to build a smelter 
at Arica to treat tin concentates (barilla) and other minerals from 
Bolivian and Chilean mines. Tin ingots of a fineness of 992 per cent 
will be produced. Large deposits of a good quality of bituminous 
COAL are reported to have been discovered at Lipulli, about 50 
kilometers from the Pacific coast and near one of the lines of the 
central railway system of the Republic.——In 1916 the TRANS- 
ANDEAN RAILWAY carried 20,000 metric tons of through freight 
from Chile to the Argentine Republic.——According to a statement 
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of the port commissioners the amount invested in improvement of 
the PORT OF VALPARAISO, up to the latter part of February of 
the present year, was 2,786,548 gold pesos (gold peso = $0.365). 





The BUDGET of the Government of Colombia for 1917 estimates 
the receipts at $14,885,000 gold, and the expenditures at $16,369,965, 


which leaves a deficit of $1,484,965. According to press reports 
the municipal council of Bogota proposes to contract the services of 
a number of UNITED STATES CHEMISTS to report upon a plan 
for purifying the water supply of the national capital. A recent 
executive decree provides for the establishment of a TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURAL STATION, annexed to the National Institute of 
Agronomy, situated on the Santo Domingo plantation, municipality 
of San Lorenzo, department of Tolima. Instruction will be given in 
all branches of agriculture and allied sciences, including veterinary 
science, and courses will be arranged for students who desire to 
specialize along certain lines. Particular attention will be paid to 
teaching students how to distinguish beneficial from destructive 
insects met with in practical agriculture. According to reliable 
reports of the press the entire country is enthusiastically supporting the 
plan proposed by a Cucuta newspaper for the holding in Bogota, about 
the middle of the present year, of a NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
BOARDS OF TRADE with the object of drawing closer together the 
commercial relations of the different departments, and at the same 
time encouraging the material development of the Republic by a 
betterment of the means of communication and of postal and tele- 
graph facilities——Statistics published by the National Board. of 
Health of the Republic of Colombia show that the INFANTILE 
MORTALITY in Bogota for children under 10 years of age is 14.34 
per thousand. Of this number 9.44 per thousand correspond to 
children under 2 years of age, and 4.90 to children from 2 to 10 years. 
The average percentage of births in 1915 was 33.5 per thousand. 
The National Congress of the Republic of Colombia recently passed 
a number of IMPORTANT LAWS, among which the following may 
be mentioned: A law authorizing the Pacific Railway to make 
certain improvements in its road bed, equipment, and train service; 
a law concerning money exchange, and the mintage and remintage 
of coins; a law looking to the prevention, combating, and holding in 
check of tuberculosis, and the encouragement of public and private 
hygiene; a law relating to the domestic postal money-order service; 
a general road law; a law amending the municipal and political code 
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of 1913; a law authorizing the payment of premiums to persons who 
engage in the importation of fine stock for breeding purposes and the 
propagation of same in accordance with the provisions of the law; 
a national weather bureau law providing a service modeled after the 
best in use in the American Republics; a law concerning checks; a 
law approving the contract for the extension of the Dorada Railway 
and the building of a wagon road to port Caracoli on the Lower 
Magdalena at its junction with the Arrancaplumas River; a law 
authorizing the Government to borrow $15,000,000 for sanitation 
purposes and the improvement of the maritime ports of the Republic; 
a pension and wage law; a law authorizing the organizing of a 
scientific commission for making a geological study of the country 
with the object of preparing a map in accordance therewith; and, 
lastly, a law allowing the free production and trade in denatured 
alcohol and domestic wines. 





The General Bureau of Statistics of the Government of Costa Rica 
has just published the ‘“Anuario Estadistico’”’ (Statistical Annual), 
which shows that the population of the Republic on December 31, 
1915, was 430,701, or 10,522 more inhabitants than the population of 
the country on the same date of 1914———The BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS in the Republic in 1915 were as follows: Births, 18,700; 
deaths, 9,445. Excess of births over deaths, 9,255. The Province 
of Heredia has the lowest death rate of any Province in Costa Rica— 
that is to say, 20 per thousand.m—The INFANTILE MORTALITY 
in Costa Rica in 1916 was 5,168. It is believed that these figures 
will be considerably decreased during the present year, owing to the 
activities of the sanitary commission of the Rockefeller Institute, 
and to the charitable organization known as the ‘‘Gota de Leche”’ 
(Drop of Milk), which makes a specialty of feeding and caring for 
children of indigent families. The latter institution assisted 345 
children in 1915, and expended in relief work 10,065 colones (colon = 
$0.4653). According to newspaper reports a commission has been 
formed in San Jose, consisting of ex-presidents of the Republic, 
Bernardo Soto, Carlos Duran, Rafael Iglesias, Ascension Esquivel, 
and Cleto Gonzalez Viquez, to prepare a NEW CONSTITUTION 
to be submitted to the consideration of Ex-Presidents Joaquin 
Rodriguez and Ricardo Jimenez. The construction of a HIGH- 
WAY between Alajuela and Heredia was recently commenced under 
the direction of two able engineers ——E] Imparcial, a daily newspaper 
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of San Jose, announces that a company has established a whole- 
sale factory for the manufacture of CLOTHING for men, women, 
and children. Ten sewing machines, operated by electric power, 
have already been installed in the factory, and 10 more are soon to 
be put in operation. A MOVING-PICTURE company of the 
United States has sent an agent to Costa Rica to take views of the 
agricultural and industrial life of that country for use in the moving- 
picture theaters of the United States. The National Government 
has arranged for a LOAN of 2,150,000 colones (colon =$0.4653) at 
9 per cent annual interest with the Bank of Costa Rica, the Mer- 
cantile Bank, and the Anglo-Costarican Bank. The Department 
of Fomento (Promotion) has appointed a committee of engineers to 
investigate and report whether it is advisable to build a new BRIDGE 
at the point called La Barranca on the Pacific Railway, or whether it 
would be better to change the line so that it will run through Es- 
parta. A company of local capitalists at Puntarenas has under 
consideration the establishment of a large HOTEL AND BATHING 
HOUSE on the beach at that place, with accommodations for several 
hundred persons. The Congress of Costa Rica has authorized 
the executive power to arrange for the construction of a WHARF, 
adapted to deep-draft vessels, at Puntarenas. It is proposed to ex- 
pend about $500,000 in this work. 




















During the latter part of March of the present year a Cuban com- 
pany was organized in Cumanayagua, near Cienfuegos, in the 
Province of Santa Clara, for the purpose of erecting and operating 
a SUGAR central known as the “Habanilla.”” This plant will be 
ready for use in 1918, and its estimated output during that year is 
150,000 sacks of sugar. This same company also proposes to peti- 
tion congress to subsidize a railway from Camarones station on the 
Cuban Central Railway to Manicaragua, via San Fernando, Ojo de 
Agua, Cumanayagua, Barajagua, Hoyo de Manicaragua, and La 
Moza. Statistics published by the bureau of statistics of the Cuban 
Government show that of the 190 sugar centrals in operation during 
the grinding season of 1915-16, 77 belonged to North American 
companies and 113 to Cubans and Spaniards. The total production 
of sugar during the period referred to*amounted to 3,034,272 tons, 
1,680,476 tons of which were from North American centrals and 
1,353,796 from Cuban and Spanish centrals. Of the 20 centrals 
having the largest production, 16 belonged to United States cor- 
porations, 2 to Cubans, and 2 to Spaniards. These figures are 
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compiled up to June 30, 1916, but do not include transactions after 
that date, since which time a number of American companies have 
bought sugar centrals. A forecast of the production of Cuban sugar 
for the present year, provided weather conditions continue favorable, 
is 2,500,000 tons. A recent executive decree provides for COM- 
PETITIVE ESSAYS ON INFANTILE MORTALITY in the Re- 
public of Cuba, and offers three cash prizes of $500, $200, and $100, 
respectively, for the best papers submitted to the department of 
sanitation of the Cuban Government on or before November 30, 
1917. The prizes are to be awarded on January 1, 1918.——The 
bureau of sanitation has approved a plan to combat MALARIA in 
the eastern part of the island, and, if successful, proposes to apply 
it later throughout the entire Republic. Improvements have 
been commenced on the BUREAU OF SANITATION’S BUILDING 
in the city of Habana. The top floor will be equipped for use as a 
laboratory, and the offices refurnished and fitted out in the most 
up-to-date manner. An OIL GUSHER has been struck about 15 
miles from the city of Habana. The flow is reported to be 100 bar- 
rels of oil an hour, and it is claimed by experts that this flow can be 
increased to 10 times that quantity. The gusher was encountered 
at a depth of 840 feet. Oilin Cuba gives promise of becoming a rival 
in importance to the great sugar industry of the country, which has 
an annual value, in round numbers, of $300,000,000. United 
States interests, represented by G. J. Holland, propose to open an 
American BOURSE in Habana. There are 16 American manu- 
facturing plants on the ISLE OF PINES, 26 fruit and vegetable 
packing houses, 6 sawmills, and 26 nurseries. The total area under 
cultivation on the island referred to is 11,330 acres, 8,349 of which 
are in citrus fruits, 468 in pineapples, 640 in vegetables, and 1,873 
in miscellaneous fruits and vegetables. The island has an American 
bank with two branches, and its shipping is done through three 
customhouses over seven wharves. It is estimated that about 98 
per cent of the entire island is owned by American investors. 
Jose 'T. Pimentel, an official of the chancellery bureau of the depart- 
ment of state, has been appointed by the Cuban Government 
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The Government of Santo Domingo has appropriated $286,000 of 
the funds deposited with the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, to 
be expended on the following improvements and PUBLIC WORKS: 
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$170,000 in the completion of the road, including bridges, between 
Moca and La Vega; $50,000 in rebuilding of the bridge over the 
Nigua River on the road from Santo Domingo to San Cristobal; 
$60,000 in improvement of water front, Ozama River, retaining wall 
Fort Ozama, removal of shoal caused by landslide and of wreck 
thereon, and removal of section of cliff at Fort Ozama, near mouth 
of Ozama River; and $6,000 for auditing the accounts of the depart- 
ment of public works and the inaugurating of a satisfactory and 
modern system of bookkeeping in all departments of the Govern- 
ment. In addition to the improvements mentioned in the fore- 
going, the Government has set aside $20,000 for use in completing 
the BRIDGE OVER THE OZAMA RIVER in the city of Santo 
Domingo. According to press reports this work will be concluded in 
May next.——The city council of the national capital has passed an 
ordinance concerning the sale of IMPORTED FOODS, under the 
terms of which canned goods, fats, or food substances preserved in 
erease or oil, and spirituous liquors shall not be offered for sale with- 
out first having been analyzed in the municipal laboratory. The 
expense of each analysis is to be paid by the importer at the regular 
tariff rates fixed by the laboratory. Violations of the law are punish- 
able by heavy fines.——The Government has ordered an issue of 
122,659,400 POSTAGE STAMPS of different colors and denomina- 
tions for use in the Republic. The Listin Diario, a daily news- 
paper of the city of Santo Domingo, states that in February last the 
officials of the International Banking Corporation of New York, 
arrived in the Republic for the purpose of establishing a BANK in 
the national capital. This institution proposes to erect its own bank 
building in the city of Santo Domingo, and to employ a very large 
capital in its business and investments in the Republic, some of which 
will be used in the construction of railways, cart roads, and port 
improvements.——The department of public works has solicited bids 
for material and labor necessary to complete the construction of a 
21-kilometer section of HIGHWAY from La Vega to Moca, and for 
the construction of a bridge over the Yaque River at Santiago de 
los Caballeros.——The agricultural company known as the “Central 
Roman (Incorporated), an organization extensively engaged in 
sugar-cane culture and the refining of sugar, has obtained permission 
from the Government to extend its RAILWAY from Romana to La 
Guanabana, a distance of 15 kilometers, and to build two new 
branches, 8 and 10 kilometers long, respectively. Official data 
relating to public instruction in the Province of Barahona show that 
that Province now has 40 PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 43 teachers, and 1,035 
matriculates. The total expenditures of these schools amounts to 
$11,773 per annum, of which amount the State pays $8,325 and the 
city councils $3,448. 














President Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno has issued a decree appointing 
Dr. Manuel E. Escudero SECRETARY OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION, POSTS, AND TELEGRAPHS of the Government of Ecua- 
dor. ——Francisco Guaderas has been authorized by the Ecuadorian 
Government to import into the country for a period of 10 years a 
machine for the manufacture of CORDUROY, and to establish this 
industry in the Provinces of Pichincha, Leon, Tungurahua, and 
Chimborazo. In all of these Provinces an abundance of cotton and 
other fibers are obtainable for the manufacture of this class of vel- 
veteens. It is the intention of the concessionaire, according to press 
reports, to experiment with native fibers, and especially those having 
the texture, strength, and appearance of the cotton fiber used in 
the manufacture of corduroy cloth.——A recent executive decree 
prohibits the EXPORTATION OF PROVISIONS, such as wheat, 
Indian corn, lentils, beans, barley, chick peas, etc., and requires 
customs officials to refuse to issue customs manifests covering said 
shipments.——The authorities of the municipality of Quito are con- 
sidering a plan providing for the holding of an AGRICULTURAL 
EXPOSITION in the national capital annually. The principal 
objects of the proposed fair are to advertise and make known the 
agricultural products and resources of the country, and to encourage 
agriculturists to adopt advanced methods and modern machinery in 
cultivating the soil——tThe President of the Republic has author- 
ized the Academy of Lawyers of Quito, in conformity with a legis+ 
lative decree of September 30, 1912, to have printed by the Govern- 
ment printing office in the national capital, an edition of 2,000 copies 
of the CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE of Ecuador. ——At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the PICHINCHA BANK of Quito, 
the capital of that institution was increased to 2,000,000 sucres 
(sucre = $0.4867). A recent executive decree modifies in a number 
of particulars the CONSULAR BUDGET promulgated under a 
decree of November 16, 1916. These modifications abolish the 
consulate of Ecuador at Tumbez, Peru, and create in its place a con- 
sulate general in Habana, Cuba. The salary of the consul-general 
at Habana is to be the same as that paid the consuls general of Ecua- 
dor in Valparaiso, Chile, and Hamburg, Germany.——The authorities 
of the port of Guayaquil have undertaken an active campaign against 
the use of OPIUM in that city. Opium dens have been destroyed, 
and persons who are found to encourage or practice the use of that 
drug are liable to be ejected from the country. Definite plans of 
the section of the QUITO TO ESMERALDAS RAILWAY from 
Quito to Mangahuantog have been submitted to the board of railway 
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directors of that line.——The President of the Republic has issued a 
decree requiring POST OFFICE VALES OR ORDERS to be signed 
by the postmaster at the dispatching office and also by the post- 
master at the receiving office, and to otherwise comply with the 
requisites of article 1 of the general postal law of January 11, 1917, 
without which requisites these vales will not be paid by the treasury 
department.——According to a report of Consul General Goding at 
Guayaquil the RICE crop of 1916 in Ecuador was a complete failure, 
thereby necessitating the importation of hundreds of tons of this 
cereal, most of which came from the United States. Owing to 
favorable weather conditions the 1917 harvest is estimated at 15,000 
tons. A cablegram from the American consul general at Guaya- 
quil, under date of March 28 last, states that the present CACAO 
receipts exceed those of the corresponding period of 1916 by 15,000 
quintals (1,521,000 lbs.). The April and May receipts are estimated 
at not less than 200,000 quintals, so that, taking these figures as a 
basis, the 1917 crop will perhaps exceed last year’s crop. Semi- 
official sources show that the total exports of cacao from Guayaquil 
in 1916 were 81,576,910 lbs. 
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On March 1, 1917, President Manuel Estrada Cabrera delivered 
an interesting MESSAGE on the occasion of the opening of the regu- 
lar sessions of the national congress, in which he stated, among other 
things, that in 1916 there were 68,668 BIRTHS and 46,443 deaths in 
the Republic, or an excess of births over deaths of 22,235. During 
the year referred to the entrance of patients into the HOSPITALS of 
Guatemala was 20,209, of which 15,545 were discharged cured or re- 
lieved. The deaths in these hospitals in 1916 numbered 1,905, and 708 
persons were sent to asylums for children and the aged. Last year 
the revenues of the Government available for charitable institutions 
amounted to 7,825,425 pesos, of which 7,393,055 were expended, 
leaving a balance on hand of 432,370 pesos. This revenue was 
largely obtained from the 25 and 10 cent tax, gold, per quintal 
(101 pounds) on exports of refined and raw sugar, respectively. In 
1916 in the LAND OFFICES of the Republic, 1,424 petitions were 
acted upon, 145 surveys made, 103 orders promulgated, and 120 
deeds issued. During the year referred to real property was regis- 
tered valued at 301,949,202 pesos, of which 11,316,936 represented 
grants and sales, 174,977,361 mortgages made, and 115,654,905 
mortgages canceled. In 1916 congress established in the Republic 
two MUNICIPALITIES—namely, the municipality of Amates, de- 
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partment of Izabal, and the municipality of La Paz, department of 
Guatemala. The municipal REVENUES of the Republic in 1916 
amounted to 8,991,065 pesos, and the expenditures to 8,587,888 
pesos, or an excess of receipts over expenditures of 403,177 pesos. 
The principal AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS of Guatemala in 1916, 
not including coffee, expressed in quintals of 101 pounds, were as 
follows: Sugar, 971,623; maize, 6,110,900; beans, 180,000; wheat, 
344,041; rice, 135,547; potatoes, 248,000; and bananas, 9,351,485 
bunches, of which 3,177,426 bunches were exported.——The amount 
of the NATIONAL REVENUES, including telegraph, telephone, and 
postal receipts, was 134,935,121 in 1916, as compared with 85,007,704 
pesos in 1915. The total expenditures in 1916 were 91,753,289 
pesos. In 1916 the SUAUGHTERHOUSES of Guatemala killed 
89,051 head of cattle and 71,263 head of hogs. During the past year 
the number of MINES denounced in the Republic was 116. The ex- 
ports from the zinc mines of Chiquimula to the United States last year 
aggregated 405 tons of zinc. The gold placers of the department of 
Izabal produced during the same period 200 ounces of gold. In 
1916, 92 TELEGRAPH lines were strung in the Republic and nine 
offices established. The telegraph receipts during that year amounted 
to 3,920,551 pesos, national currency, and 36,522 pesos, gold. The 
number of telegrams transmitted during the year was 1,724,417, and 
the number of cablegrams 8,783.— ~The POSTAL RECEIPTS in 
1916 amounted to 2,343,961 pesos, and the expenditures to 1,258,466. 
The pieces of mail matter handled were 16,332,307. In 1916 
there were constructed in Guatemala 81 PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
principally for schools; 6 parks were opened to use, and potable 
water was furnished to 14 towns. The FOREIGN COMMERCE 
of Guatemala in 1916 consisted of exports, $10,637,886, gold, and 
imports, $8,539,294, gold. Sr. Juan Garcia Aguirre, chief of the 
consular section of the publication exchange office of the department 
of foreign relations of the Government of Guatemala, has been ap- 
pointed SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT of the Pan American 
Union. President Manuel Estrada Cabrera in compliance with 





























the request of the importers and merchants of Guatemala City has 
suspended for an indefinite time the operation of the new CUSTOMS 
TARIFF which was to have become effective on March 15, 1917. 
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According to the last report issued by the treasury department of 
the Republic of Haiti, the REVENUES of the Haitian Government 
for the fiscal year 1915-16 were $3,909,980, gold, and 3,836,032 
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gourdes (gold gourde =$0.9647). Of these amounts $3,897,258 and 
3,589,555 gourdes were import duties, and $12,722 and 246,477 
gourdes were export duties and other receipts collected directly by 
the National Bank of Haiti for account of the Government.—— 
The municipal council of Port au Prince has appointed a commission, 
consisting of a number of its members, to study and fix the LICENSE 
AND LEASEHOLD TAXES which are to be collected in the metropo- 
lis during the present year. The press of Port au Prince announces 
that the Haiti Trading Co. of New Orleans has recently commenced 
a STEAMSHIP SERVICE between the port of New Orleans and 
Haitian ports. The Wellesley was the first vessel used by this com- 
pany. With the object of improving the condition of Haitian 
labor, plans have been made to organize a SOCIETY OF WORK- 
MEN, the duty of which, among other things, will be to aid its mem- 
bers in case of sickness and to encourage greater economy and 
efficiency among the guild. A NEWSPAPER, entitled “La 
Nation,” has just been founded at Port au Prince under the direction 
of Ehe Guerin. Le Nouvelliste, a daily newspaper of the national 
capital, announces that the executive power has signed a LOAN 
CONTRACT for $30,000,000, gold, and will submit the same to the 
national legislative assembly for consideration and approval. The 
NEW AVENUE, which will unite the burroughs of Boloise Peu de 
Chose in the metropolis of the Republic, is bemg rapidly con- 
structed. At the close of February of the present year repair 
work on the laree WATER RESERVOIR of the Cul de Sac plain 
was completed, so that at the present time the plantations and farms 
of that section can be adequately irrigated. Under the direction 
of Edourd G. C. Jones an ENGLISH CLUB was recently organized 
in Port au Prince. Grammar, literature, and English conversation 
will be taught. An executive decree of February 19 last prescribes 
the PERSONAL PROPERTY which passengers are entitled to bring 
into the country free of duty, and the procedure which must be fol- 
lowed to take same out of the customhouse. By-laws of the joint 
stock company entitled “Compagnie Haitienne de Petrole” (Haitian 
Petroleum Co.), organized in Port au Prince on January 12 last, 
have been approved by the executive power. The principal office 
of this company will be in the capital of the Republic of Haiti, but 
branch offices may be established in New York and other cities des- 
ignated by the board of directors of the company. The capital of 
the corporation is $100,000, gold, divided into 1,000 shares of $100 
each, which amount may be increased in accordance with the needs 
of the business. The object of the company is to prospect for petro- 
leum, operate petroleum wells, refine crude petroleum, and deal in 
the refined and by-products of same. A soap and candle factory is 
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also one of the activities which is to be undertaken by the company 
in conformity with the terms of a contract made with the Govern- 
ment on September 13, 1906. 





A recent law enacted by the national congress and duly promul- 
gated by the President of the Republic levies the folowing EXPORT 
DUTIES ON HIDES AND SKINS: Ox hides, $4, gold per quintal 
(101 pounds) ; deer skins, $6, gold per quintal. Press reports are 
to the effect that there has just been organized in the capital of the 
nation a NATIONAL MEDICAL PHARMACEUTICAL UNION, to 
which physicians, pharmacists, and dentists of the Republic are 
eligible. The principal object of the organization is to encourage 
scientific study in each of these professions, cooperate in their studies 
and experiments, and make known at home and abroad the results 
and progress of their labors. The organization will also work for the 
betterment of the public health of the country, and will do all that 
its resources and facilities will permit in improving the sanitary con- 
dition of the cities and towns of the Republic and the methods of 
living of individuals and communities.——The superior board of 
health of the Government of Honduras has commenced an active 
campaign against MALARIA over the entire country, and especially 
in the central zones of the Republic and along the coasts of both 
oceans. With this end in view a number of regulations have been 
issued with the object of combatting malarial diseases in every way 
possible. Upon the recommendation of the Chief Executive the 
national congress has passed a law temporarily prohibiting EX- 
PORTS OF SILVER through the customhouses of the Republic. 
A law has also been promulgated prescribing the pay, per diem, and 
allowances which members of the army are entitled to receive, and 
fixing the number of troops of which the army shall consist during 
the present year. An association of natives and foreigners has 
petitioned the National Government for a concession for the exclu- 
sive privilege, in the Department of Cortes for a period of seven 
years, to manufacture BANANA FLOUR, and the right to sterilize 
and pulverize all kinds of fruits, gums, and alimentary substances, 
such as milk, eggs, blood, etc., with permission to import free of duty 
such machinery and accessories as may be necessary to install the 
industry, together with spare parts of machinery, tools, chemicals, 
and other materials needed for the maintenance of the business, in- 
cluding material for manufacturing sacks, barrels, boxes, etc., that 
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may be needed for conserving, packing, and exporting the products 
of the factory.—About the middle of March last the engineers who 
were contracted in the United States by Vaccaro Bros. to superin- 
tend the building of a CUSTOMHOUSE at La Ceiba, commenced 
work. The national congress has authorized the FREE IMPOR- 
TATION OF CEMENT for the purpose of encouraging building 
operations in the Republic. José Idiaquez has petitioned the de- 
partment of fomento (promotion) for authority to organize a NA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY to engage in the construc- 
tion of public works, colonization projects and the exploitation of 
the natural wealth of the Mesquite territory. The petitioner pro- 
poses to construct telegraph and telephone lines, to establish a coast- 
wise service on the eastern and western coasts, and to found and 
operate banks in different parts of the Republic. Among the im- 
portant BILLS recently considered by congress are those relating to 
the granting of concessions, the fixing of charges for the services of 
physicians, surgeons, lawyers, and notaries, the conversion of the 
internal debt, the budget for 1917, the pharmacy law, and the 
revenue and stamp laws. 














The State of Jalisco has been authorized by the national congres® 
to build a RAILWAY from Acatlan de Juarez, via Autlan, to the 
port of Chamela, and to construct 100 kilometers of laterals on either 





side of the lne. Eleazar del Valle has obtained a 12-year con- 
cession to construct and operate a WHARF at Port Angel Bay, State 
of Oaxaca. The governor of the State of Yucatan has invited 
inventors, engineers, machine manufacturers, and other interested 
parties in the Republic to enter into a competitive CONTEST FOR 
THE INVENTION OF MACHINERY to manufacture henequen 
fiber from the leaves of the sisal plant according to general specifi- 
cations furnished by the Government. The inventor of the best 
machine capable of doing the work required will be awarded a prize 
of 50,000 pesos, Mexican gold, plus the expenses incurred in perfecting 
the invention, all rights to the machine to become the property of the 
State. Plans have been made to connect the cities of Vera Cruz, 
Cordoba, and Orizaba by an ELECTRIC TRAMWAY. Part of the 
line, at present operated by mules, has been built——The demand 
for COPPER has greatly stimulated its production, and the esti- 
mated output of this metal from Mexican mines during the present 
year is 100,000,000 pounds.——A BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
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has been established by the Department of Fomento (Promotion) in 
the city of Mexico for the purpose of furnishing data to inquirers 
concerning the resources and industries of the Republic. Press 
reports state that the Mexican legations in Spain, France, Argentina, 
and some other countries are to be raised to the rank of EMBASSIES 
so as to better serve the interests of Mexico in foreign countries.—— 
The Mexican News Agency states that the secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Fomento is preparing an IMPORTANT LAW, in conformity 
with the provisions of the new constitution, restricting aliens from 
owning lands within 50 kilometers of the shore and 100 kilometers 
from the boundaries of the Republic. An adequate adjustment is 
promised in the case of such ownership already existing. The 
governor of the federal district has issued an order prohibiting the 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN OR MINORS IN SALOONS or places 
where intoxicating beverages are sold in the national capital. 
Announcement is made that in future none but Mexicans are to be 
employed on the NATIONAL RAILWAY LINES. It is declared 
that experience has shown that native workmen, when properly 
trained, are as efficient as foreigners. The Mexican Society of 
Geography and Statistics of the Academy of Mexican History cele- 
brated with appropriate ceremonies in the Chamber of Deputies in 
the city of Mexico, on February 20, 1917, the FOURTH CEN- 
TENARY OF THE DISCOVERY OF MEXICO. Rich MANGA- 
NESE deposits are reported to have recently been discovered in the 
State of San Luis Potosi. The Technological INDUSTRIAL 
MUSEUM of the city of Mexico will soon be housed in the Spanish 
Pavilion on Avenida Juarez in the national capital. A NOR- 
WEGIAN COMPANY with a capital of $800,000, Mexican gold, 
has been granted a concession to engage in the construction of public 
works, among which is the transformation of Lake Chapala in the 
State of Jalisco into a bathing, boating, and fishing resort. A 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE was opened in Hermosillo, capital of 
the State of Sonora in March last, under the direction of the governor 
of that commonwealth———The city of Manzanillo is erecting 
WATER WORKS of a capacity sufficient to supply the municipality 
and port with an abundance of potable water. The NATIONAL 
FORESTRY SCHOOL was inaugurated at Coyoacan, a suburb of the 
city of Mexico, in March last. A WIRELESS telegraphic station 
has been established at Chihuahua, and is now in communication 
with the station at Chapultepec and other parts of the Republic. 
A RAILWAY PROJECT to connect Saltillo, capital of the State 
of Coahuila, with Tampico has been approved by the authorities. 
The AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS in the States of 
Vera Cruz, Puebla, San Luis Potosi, Oaxaca, and Tabasco have been 
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supplied with modern machinery and appliances, as well as with the 
best varieties of seeds, and instruction by experts will be given to 
agriculturists in the States referred to. 
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Prospecting for petroleum deposits and IRON ORE is now being 
done on lands in the mountain ranges which parallel the Pacific coast. 
In the neighborhood of San Francisco del Carnicero indications show - 
large quantities of aluminum bearing material combined in such a 
form as to render it easily separable by electricity. President 
Chamorro has recommended that the governors and intendants of 
Nicaragua place themselves in a position whereby they will not have 
to buy articles of prime necessity outside of the country, and re- 
questing them to take such steps as may be necessary to insure the 
sowing of a large area of land to cereals, and especially to corn, wheat, 
and rice.——The consul of Nicaragua in San Francisco has engaged 
for the AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL of the Nicaraguan Government, 
a director, a professor, and a helper, and has employed an engineer 
to make plans of the agricultural school to be established in Chi- 
nandega. The PEDAGOGIC CONGRESS, held in Managua from 
the 24th to the 31st of March last, was attended by educators from all 
sections of the country. The congress discussed and adopted meas- 
ures intended for the betterment of the present system of educa- 
tion.—The executive power proposes to expend $100,000 in the con- 
struction of SCHOOL BUILDINGS in Granada, Managua, and 
Leon. The department of public instruction has ordered desks and 
typewriters from the United States for use in the schools of the 
Republic. The national board of health has appointed a commis- 
sion composed of Drs. Guillermo Martinez and Roberto Herdozia to 
inspect the sanitary condition of the department of Chontales and 
to recommend measures for bettering the same. The BASEBALL 
season at Managua was opened on March 12 last, the President of the 
Republic and high Government officials attending.——Adolfo Vivas, 
formerly consul of Nicaragua in San Francisco, has been appointed 
CONSUL in Mobile, Ala. The National Congress has elected 
Senator Salvador Chamorro and deputy Vicente Rappaccioli, first 
and second DESIGNATES TO THE PRESIDENCY OF THE 
REPUBLIC.—tThe National Government, acting in accord with 
the Pacific Railway Co., has appointed a COMMISSION OF EN- 
GINEERS to make a general inspection of the railroad and report 
upon the work necessary to be undertaken to improve the operation 
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of the same. The department of finance has submitted a BUDGET 
to the consideration of congress for 1917, in which the receipts are 
estimated at $2,160,000 and the expenditures at $2,044,500, or an 
excess of the former over the latter of $115,500. Among the esti- 
mated revenues are the following items: Customs duties, $1,000,000; 
liquors and tobacco, $900,000; railways, $60,000; and National 
Bank of Nicaragua, $20,000. According to this budget the monthly 
salary of the president is fixed at $400, that of the vice president at 
$120, and that of cabinet officers, $150.——A PUBLIC CREDIT 
COMMISSION, consisting of two Americans and one Nicaraguan, 
has been appointed by President Chamorro to study the national 
debt with a view to consolidating same. The commission is composed 
of Messrs. Paxton, Lindberg, and Martin Bernard, the Nicaraguan 
minister of finance. For the purpose of favoring the IMPORT 





COMMERCE THROUGH THE PORT OF CORINTO, the minister 
of finance has abolished the haulage charge of 25 cents per ton on 
petroleum, machinery, and other articles that are delivered to the 
consignee direct from the wharf at Corinto, or which are straightway 
carried to the storehouse of a commission agent in Corinto without 
entering the customs warehouse. 





A law has been promulgated by the President of the Republic 
making August 9 of the present year a holiday in memory of the first 
centenary of the birth of the illustrious Panamanian, Dr. Justo 
Arosemena. The department of public instruction of the Govern- 
ment of Panama has offered a prize of $1,000 for the best and most 
complete work written by a Panamanian on the LIFE AND HIs- 
TORY OF DR. AROSEMENA. The law also authorizes the collec: 
tion of funds for the erection of his statue in Independence Park 
in the city of Panama. Congress has enacted a law requiring 
the completion by convict labor of the folowmg PUBLIC WORKS 
in the Province of Panama: Termination of the branch of the Llanos 
Club cart road to San Juan de Pequefio; construction of a highway: 
to Pueblo Nuevo de la Sabana; erection of a building at Relleno del 
Jabillo for storage purposes and for the accommodation of persons 
engaged in supplying food to the public market; reconstruction of 
the Chorrera cemetery, and the opening of a trail to Port Bernardino 
on the Caimito Railway.——The President of the Republic has 
been authorized by congress to have a TELEPHONE line built from 
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Ocu to Las Minas, Chupampa, and Los Pozos in the Province of 
Herrera; to reconstruct the highway from Peseto Ocu; and to build 
a bridge over the Salobre River on the road from Ocu to Aguadulce. 
In compliance with the provisions of a recent law a REGISTRY 
BUREAU of bonds and other credit values, pending payment by the 
national treasury, has been established in the department of finance 
in the national capital. The sum of $20,000 has been appro- 
priated by congress for the construction of a SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
over the Chiriqui River on the road from David to Gualaca.—— 
Congress has provided one FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIP for the study 
of medicine and eight for the study of vetermary science. le di 
Morales has contracted with the department of fomento of the Goy- 
ernment of Panama to enlarge the PUBLIC MARKET in the na- 
tional capital. The Government of Panama has issued a pam- 
phlet concerning a large area of GOVERNMENT LANDS, consisting 
of mountains, plains, and islands available for settlement. The land 
laws of Panama allow the head of any native or foreign family free 
entry on 10 hectares (24.7 acres), and a person without a family 5 
hectares (12.35 acres). Actual settlers now on Government lands are 
entitled to full ownership of same upon the payment of 50 cents gold 
per hectare (2.47 acres). Under certain conditions stock raisers may 
purchase Government lands for 50 cents per hectare, allotment being 
made at the rate of one hectare of land for each head of stock actually 
subsisting upon thesame. One of the greatest difficulties experienced 
by settlers on Government lands in Panama is the lack of roads.—— 
Senor Don Manuel Walls y Merino, first secretary of the Span- 
ish embassy in Washington, has ‘been appointed UMPIRE FOR 
THE PANAMA JOINT LAND COMMISSION .—The CITRUS, 
orange, and sugar-cane crops at Agua Dulce are reported to be reer 
and more promising this year than ever before, and a greater acreage 
is being planted to these products than that of any previous year. 
The salt industry of this place is also in a flourishing condition. 

















“PA PARAGUAY 


Francisco Sosa Gaona has Been appointed SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY of the Government of Paraguay. Acting upon the 
suggestion of the consul general of the Argentine Republic in Asun- 
cion, the Paraguayan Government has taken steps to establish a 
permanent EXHIBIT OF NATIONAL PRODUCTS in Buenos 
Aires. A similar display of Argentine products is to be maintained 
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in Asuncion. The President has promulgated a law authorizing 
the bureau of statistics of the Government of Paraguay to compile 
and publish a STATISTICAL YEARBOOK. The same bureau 
will also publish a quarterly bulletin containing advance statistical 
information. Under the same law a board of statistics consisting of 
the director general of statistics, the directors of mternal revenue 
and of customs, and a representative of the board of trade of Asun- 
cion is empowered to gather and study statistics relating to the for- 
eign commerce of the country, customs appraisements, ete.— 
Machinery has been installed in the DISTILLERY at Villarica for 
the manufacture of alcohol out of cereals obtained in the agricul- 
tural districts in that vicinity. The production of alcohol in tke 
Republic in 1916 was 590,124 liters, as compared with 424,325 litex 

in 1915. In 1916 cane alcohol to the amount of 548,524 liters was 
produced in the country.——A recent executive decree makes the 
GENERAL EXPENSE BUDGET of 1916 effective during the cur- 
rent year. Press reports state that a quarry of LITHOGRAPHIC 
STONE of excellent quality, similar to the famous Bavarian litho- 
graphic stone, has been discovered at San Estanislao. Steps have 
been taken looking to the opening of this deposit for exploitation on 
a large scale. A business house in Asuncion has just published a 
new MAP of the Federal capital, showing streets, parks, river front- 
age, and other valuable information. According to the Commer- 
cial Review, of Asuncion, the production of TANNIN in the Repub- 
lic in 1916 was 28,421 tons, as compared with 15,359 tons in 1915. 
The output of SUGAR during the same year was 788 metric tons, 
as compared with 1,536 metric tons in 1915. In 1916 the quantity 
of sugar cane ground was 20,621 tons, as compared with 36,555 tons 
in 1915. The yield in 1915 was 3.8 per cent of the cane ground, as 
compared with 4.2 per cent in 1915. The imports of sugar in 1916 
were 1,245 metric tons. The consumption of sugar in the Republic 
during 1915 was 1,546 metric tons, of which only about 10 tons were 
imported. In 1916 there were 80,000 children who attended the 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS of Paraguay. The Agricultural Bank has 
established WEATHER BUREAUS in the principal farming cen- 
ters of the Republic and proposes to compile statistics based on data 
obtained from these stations. In 1916 CATTLE ON THE HOOF 
were exported from Paraguay to the number of 28,410. In addition 
to this number 7,870 head were slaughtered in the packing houses 
of the Republic. In 1916 the exports of Paraguayan TOBACCO 
to the Argentine Republic amounted to 1,795 metric tons. The 
Agricultural Bank of Asuncion has arranged to secure MANDIOCA 
roots and seeds in the departments in the Republic where these are 
abundant, and distribute them to farmers in regions where this crop 
is little grown. 





























A recent executive decree provides for the issuance of 25 
SCHOLARSHIPS to native Peruvians for use in the School of Arts 
and Crafts at Lima, distributed among the different departments of 
the Republic as follows: Amazonas, 3; Arequipa, 3; Ayacucho, 2; 
Cuzco, 4; Huancavélica, 2; Junin, 3; La Libertad, 2; Moquegua, 1; 
Puno, 3; San Martin, 1; and Tumbes, 1. La Prensa, an important 
newspaper of Huaylas, Peru, is making an active propaganda for 
the extension of the Chimbote RAILWAY to Callejon de Huaylas, 
since by so doing a new and rich section of the country will be opened 
to development, and the coal of that region can then be mined and 
transported to market. The railway referred to runs at present to 
Anta, a distance of 104 kilometers, and the proposed extension covers 
a section of 28 kilometers. An executive decree approves the plans 
submitted by Gildemeister & Co. for the construction of a railway 
from Malabrigo on the West Coast of the Republic to Ascope, via 
Casa Grande, as well as the building of a wharf in the first of these 
places in accordance with the provisions of a concession granted that 
company on July 21, 1915. Within two years after this railway is 
opened to public traffic the commissioners agree to build a branch 
road to Paijan and to construct and operate a telegraph or telephone 
line, or both, along the route of the branch railway. The conces- 
_ slonaires must submit to the Department of Public Works before the 
expiration of 12 months plans of the Malabrigo, Payan, Casa Grande, 
and Ascope stations, as well as specifications and drawings of the 
necessary bridges. A general railway budget and freight, passenger, 
and wharf tariffs must also be submitted. Congress has passed a 
law prescribing the manner of registering AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGES.— During the latter part of January of the present 
year the Peru-Bolivian protocol of December 10, 1916, concerning 
the replacement of LANDMARKS on the boundary line between 
these two counties became operative. The REVENUES collected 
by the fiscal agents of the Government of Peru in 1916 amounted to 
£1,556,832 (£ =$4.8665), a large part of which came from taxes on 
tobacco, liquors, sugar, licenses, stamps, etc. The GOLD IM- 
PORTS of Peru in 1916 amounted to 8,063 kilos in coins, disks, and 
bars, valued at £936,586 Peruvian pounds. The intrinsic value of 
the Peruvian pound is the same as that of the pound sterlnmg.— 
In February last the President of the Republic issued a decree calling 
for the competitive writing and submission of a textbook AGAINST 
THE USE OF LIQUOR for the public schools of the country. The 
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Government offers a prize of £100 to the successful contestant. 
The Government of Peru has appointed Eduardo Higginson, who was 
at the time of the selection Consul General of that country in New 
York, COMMERCIAL ATTACHE of the Peruvian Legation in 
Washington. The PUBLIC ROAD construction law, recently 
enacted by the Peruvian Congress, distributes the cost of road 
building between local and national governments and allows payment 
of road taxes either in money or labor. In January last the high- 
way which connects the City of Tarma with Tilarnioe station near 
the junction of the Cerro de Pasco Railway, was completed. This 
road opens up a large section of undeveloped country along the 
upper courses of the tributaries of the Amazon River, a section rich 
in timber, coffee, and other products. In 1916 the Peruvian mint 


issued GOLD COINS valued at £308,071. 











On February 20 last the REGULAR SESSION of congress for 
the present year was inaugurated, the President of the Republic, 
Seftor Don Carlos Melendez, delivering to same his annual message. 
According to this message the CIRCULATION OF THE BANKS of 
Salvador during the year 1916 was as follows: Bank of Salvador, 
4,013,800 pesos (peso = $0.5439), guaranteed by deposits of 2,433,686 
pesos in gold and silver coin; Banco Occidental, 3,665,155 pesos, 
guaranteed by 2,210,562 pesos in gold and silver coin; Agricultural 
Commercial Bank, 1,933,020, guaranteed by a deposit in gold and 
silver of 872,213 pesos, so that the three banks referred to have 
issued 9,611,975 pesos in bank notes guaranteed by deposits of gold 
and silver valued at 5,516,461 pesos, or an average cash guarantee 
in gold and silver coin of 57.4 per cent of the total circulation.— 
The amount of the CUSTOMS REVENUES in 1916 was 7,654,285 
pesos, as compared with 5,901,669 pesos in 1915, which is an increase 
of 1,752,616 pesos, due largely to the new tariff which went into 
effect on January 1, 1916, which tariff provides that the maritime 
customhouses shall collect duties in American gold at such rate of 
exchange as may be established periodically by the Government. 
The INTELLECTUAL AND EDUCATIONAL movement of the 
Republic continues its progressive evolution on more and more 
satisfactory conditions, as is proved by the fact that during the 
school year just closed the following schools were in operation: 22 
rural, 135 rural mixed, 516 elementary, 21 intermediate, 9 high, 
58 night, 2 special, 8 charity, 125 municipal, 90 private schools and 
colleges, and 3 kindergartens, or a total of 989. The official primary 
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schools had matriculates to the number of 47,371, and the other 
schools, 10,184, making the gross number of matriculates 57,555. 
In addition to these schools there are schools of medicine, chem- 
istry, pharmacy, Jaw, social science, and dentistry. The National 
University introduced during the year a number of new features, 
among which was the establishment of a new section in the law 
library, the founding of a university library containing native works 
and the works of foreign authors on national subjects, the establish- 
ment of a student’s committee of biography, the organization of a 
national historical archive and the acquirement of valuable works 
referring to the country and to America in general, the founding of 
an academy of sciences, the establishment of short courses of the 
elements of science and literature, and the holding of scientific 
lectures as a means for the promotion of university extension work. 
The department of public instruction expended during the past year 
1,174,337 pesos. During 1916 new rules and regulations were 
adopted by the DEPARTMENT OF POSTS and telegraphs. The 
postal money order service was extended to the principal cities of 
the Republic, and telephone wires were placed underground in the 
_city of San Salvador and the charges for telephone and telegraph 
service were modified.——During the same year an office was 
opened by the Government in the city of San Salvador for the treat- 
ment of HOOKWORM. Out of 9,975 persons examined for this 
disease, 34.5 per cent were found to be afflicted.—During the past 
year the expenditures for PUBLIC WORKS of the different depart- 
ments aggregated 343,045 pesos, while the outlay for public improve- 
ments in the different towns of the country during the same period 
amounted to 367,849 pesos———The Government of Salvador has 
contracted for the construction of a branch RAILWAY from Zacate- 
coluca to Molinero, a distance of 33 kilometers. This line forms a 
link in the International Railway system which runs from Port 
Union to the city of San Salvador. The Department of Agri- 
culture in 1916 imported into the country a number of medicinal, 
ornamental and FOOD PLANTS for propagation purposes. The 
national REVENUES of the Republic of Salvador in 1916 amounted 
to 12,779,085 pesos, made up of duties on imports, 5,856,185; exports, 
1,963,317; and revenue from other sources, 4,959,583 pesos. 
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The annual message which the President of the Republic delivered 
to congress on February 15 last gives data showing that the PUBLIC 
DEBT of Uruguay on December 31, 1916, was 149,645,422 pesos 
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(pesos = $1.0342). Dr. Ramon Saldanha, formerly president of 
the chamber of deputies of the congress of Uruguay, has been 
appointed POSTMASTER GENERAL of the Uruguayan Goverr- 
ment, and Pedro Cosio and B. Fernandez y Medina, MINISTERS, 
respectively to Great Britain and Spain. The department of finance 
has issued an order authorizing the payment of the bonds of the 1915 
INTERIOR DEBT on and after March 1, 1917.——The department 
of industry of the Government of Uruguay has selected a committee 
to report upon the operation of the law for the extinction of SCAB 
in stock with a view to making recommendations for the remedying 
of any defects which may exist therein. Recent executive decrees 
prescribe the manner of collecting taxes for the sanitation of the 
cities of Salto, Paysandu, and Mercedes, and regulate the sale and 
use of ANIMAL VACCINE AND SERUMS manufactured abroad. 
A verification office of CONSULAR CHARGES has been es- 
tablished in the customhouse at Montevideo. An executive decree 
authorizes the sculptor Barbieri to prepare a COMMEMORATIVE 
TABLET to be placed by the Uruguayan Government on the 
monument which is to be erected in Habana, Cuba, in memory of 
José Marti, the Cuban patriot. An ELECTRIC light and power 
plant has just been opened to public service in the city of Tacua- 
rembo. The President has submitted to the consideration of 
congress the EXTRADITION TREATY with Brazil, signed in Rio 
de Janeiro during the latter part of last year; an ARBITRATION 
treaty with the same country, signed ad referendum in Montevideo; 
anda BOUNDARY treaty,signed in Brazil on December 27, 1916.—— 
From September, 1915, to December, 1916, the receipts of the 
MUNICIPAL CASINO in Urbano Park, Montevideo, amounted to 
870,686 pesos (pesos = $1.0342), $320,375 of which were used in buying 
the Parque Hotel and $40,000 in the purchase of the Carrasco Casino. 
Early in March last an exhibit of CERAMICS was inaugurated 
in Montevideo under the direction of the department of industries. 
A recent executive decree places the AGRONOMIC STATIONS of 
the Republic under the immediate supervision and control of the 
department of fomento. Arrangements have been made with 
the Government printing office in Montevideo to print the BULLE- 
TIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 
during the present year. The house of deputies of the congress 
of Uruguay has appropriated an additional 100,000 pesos for public 
works, 80,000 of which is to be expended in the construction of the 
FORT OF PAYSANDU, 20,000 for the drainage of the Carrasco 
swamps, and 10,000 for the installation of water service in the town 
of Juan L. Lacaze. 



































A recent executive decree contains rules and regulations govern- 
ing the PRIMARY SCHOOLS of the Republic, prepared in con- 
formity with the educational laws of Venezuela. About the mid- 
dle of February of the present year work was commenced on the con- 
struction of a large square in the city of Caracas, formerly known 
as the ‘“‘Playa del Matadero Viejo.” This new park will add to 
the beauty of the national capital and to the enjoyment of its citi- 
zens. Francis B. Purdie has been appointed CONSUL of Vene- 
zuela, and placed in charge of the recently established consulate 
of that Government at St. Joseph, Mo. The secretary of fomento 
(promotion) has ordered the payment of 200 bolivars (bolivar— 
$0.193) for the issuance and registration of each permit authorizing 
the exploitation of PALM FRUITS, such as nuts, vegetable ivory, 
fiber, etc., over an area of 2,250 hectares (hectare—2.471 acres). 
Work on two important undertakings was recently commenced at 
San Fernando de Apure—namely (1) construction of the 19th of 
December Park, situated at the entrance of the city, in which 
busts of the Venezuelan patriots, Miranda, Bolivar, and Paez are to 
be placed; and (2) the building of a large WHARF at the port.—— 
The report which the governor of the federal district recently made 
to the municipal board of Caracas gives the following DATA: The 
city of Caracas has in use 863 petroleum street lamps and 2,650 
double telephone lines, of which 240 are suburban. In 1916 the 
street railways of the national capital transported 4,940,124 pas- 
sengers. At the present time there are in that city 445 automo- 
biles and 308 carriages (for hire). There are three gasoline de- 
posits situated in the outlying districts, with monthly sales aggre- 
gating 40,000 gallons of gasoline. In 1916 the following companies 
were organized in the city of Caracas: The Venezuelan Commercial 
Co., with a capital of 257,520 bolivars (1 bolivar—$0.193), incorpc- 
rated to do a general commercial business; the New Circus of Caracas, 
with a capital of 800,000 bolivars; the American Bazaar, which pro- 
poses to buy and sell imported foreign goods, and whose capital is 
1,000,000 bolivars; and a branch of the Kunhardt Co. of New Niorke 
with a capital of 1,000,000 bolivars. The Caribbean Petroleum 
Co. has increased its capital stock to 51,500,000 bolivars.——The 
municipal RECEIPTS OF THE FEDERAL DISTRICT in 1916 
amounted to 3,466,498 bolivars. The balance on hand in the 
municipal treasury at the beginning of that year was 440,160 bolivars. 
The expenditures in 1916 aggregated 3,540,945 bolivars. By 
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order of the governor of the federal district the name of North 
Fourteenth Street in the city of Caracas has been changed to BRA- 
ZIL BOULEVARD.—The executive power has issued an order 
enumerating the subjects under the jurisdiction of the BUREAU 
OF MINES, Public Lands, Industry, and Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Fomento. This bureau is composed of sections relating 
to mines, agriculture, industry, and commerce.——According to 
official data the DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS of Venezuela for 
the first half of 1916 were as follows: Marriages, 3,804; births, 
40,565; deaths, 28,685; passengers arriving, 4,390, and passengers 
leaving, 3,810. Total net increase of population, 12,551. Esti- 
mated population of the Republic on June 30, 1916, 2,830,771.—— 
During the first half of 1916 the RAILWAYS OF VENEZUELA 
carried 455,575 passengers and 161,762 metric tons of freight. 
During this period the total receipts were 6,947,766 bolivars and the 
expenditures 3,833,827 bolivars. Because of the high price of 
coal the English RAILWAY of Caracas has changed its locomotives 
so that they can use petroleum, which is obtainable in large quan- 
tities in the State of Zulia and is much cheaper than coal. A re- 
finery is being erected at the railway station in Caracas. 
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SR. DON JOSE N. GUTIERREZ GUERRA, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF BOLIVIA.' 


On May 6, 1917, Sr. Don José N. Gutierrez Guerra, formerly minister of finance, was elected President 
of the Republic of Bolivia. Born September 5, 1869, of distinguished English lineage, Sr. Gutierrez 
Guerra was best known, prior to the breaking out of the European war, as 4 prominent banker and 
eminent political economist. He had never sought political preferment, although he had served his 
country in various capacities involving expert knowledge in his chosen lines of activity. He received 
his higher education in London and Manchester, and upon returning to his native country became 
identified with the Huanchaca de Bolivia Mining Co. in 1887. Subse:yuently he became connected 
with the National Bank of Bolivia, and in 1892 was made chief accountant of the National Treasury. 
In 1893 he was made chief of the commissary division of the colonial department of the northwest, in 
which capacity he evinced the highest executive ability and a notable genius for organization. In 
1895 he was made assistant secretary of finance of the Bolivian Government, and the next year inspector 
general of banks. His wide experience in financial matters made him an authority on banking, and in 
addition to the performance of his arduous duties he found time to become the author of two notable 
works dealing with this subject, viz, Banking Questions, published in 1910, and Banking Reform, 
published in 1913. His entrance into the purely political field dates from 1914, when he was elected as 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies. He was made vice president of that body the same year, and 
in 1915 became its president. Before the conclusion of his term he was given the portfolio of ministro 
de hacienda (secretary of finance) in the cabinet of his predecessor, President Ismael Montes. Nomi- 
nated as the candidate for the presidency by the Liberal Party the latter part of 1916, he was triumph- 
antly elected to the highest office within the gift of his people, a fitting recognition of his past services 
to his country and a deserved tribute to his great ability and unselfish patriotism. 
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AILING along the tranquil coast of northern Chile is an interest- 
ing experience. Inno other region of the world, it seems, has 
nature presented such wall-like mountains of barren grandeur. 
For nearly 500 miles the voyager gazes upon barriers that 

rise abruptly from the sea, offering contrasts of marked beauty and 
variety as sunshine and clouds alternately play upon these desolate 
wastes. 

A few years ago a shower of rain fell over certain parts of this 
region, an occurrence that caused possibly as much astonishment as 
dismay. No rain had fallen there for nearly half a century. Neither 
the people nor the owners of the great industrial plants scattered over 
Chile’s northern Provinces desire rain; rain in sufficient quantities 
would spell ruin, for in this region lie the nation’s greatest revenue- 
producing lands—the nitrate fields. 

Paradoxical as it appears, the world at large calls loudly for the 
products of Chile’s barren lands whether at peace or engaged in the 
horrors of conflict; her peculiar nitrate is no less valued in the growing 
of food than as an aid in human destruction. 

Chile to-day is enjoying unusual prosperity. From the commercial 
depression that spread over parts of the world shortly after the out- 
break of hostilities in Europe, a reaction has come to Chile, which is 
being felt throughout the country; and our purpose is to chronicle a 
few of the recent activities that are redounding to Chilean prosperity. 
We shall go briefly in imagination from the dry lands of the north to 
the productive agricultural region of the central and southern Prov- 
inces, where to some extent at least the proverbial “milk and honey 
flows.” 





IBy William A. Reid, Pan American Union staff. 
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PISAGUA, CHILE. 


A port in northern Chile from which vast quantities of nitrate and other products are shipped. The 
white object in the center is the lighthouse. By looking closely the zigzag railway line which climbs 
the mountain may be seen. 
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TYPICAL MINING SCENE IN REGION OF CONCEPCION, SOUTHERN CHILE. 


EChilean coal supplies many ships and is used extensively for domestic manufacture, but at present the 
demand is greater than the output. 
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One incident worthy of record is the fact that Chileans are increasing 
their bank deposits, statistics showing that in a single institution, the 
National Savings Bank, in Santiago, the number of depositors in- 
creased during 1916 by about 11 per cent over the previous 12 months. 
During the last calendar year the deposits in the same institution 
made an increase of over 15 per cent. As this banking institution 
has nearly a score of branches scattered over the country the state- 
ment has general rather than local significance. For the same period 
the Government deficit, common in recent years, changed to a surplus, 
while the paper peso, the popular currency of Chile, rose about 5 cents 
in value, being worth at present about 224 cents United States money. 

Nitrate, the source of the country’s largest single revenue, is a sub- 
ject upon which much has been written, and for this reason it is not 
proposed to enter into details of its exploitation, but to relate a few of 
the active factors of to-day. As one enters the nitrate region from 
Coquimbo, Antofagasta, Iquique, or by other lines of railway extend- 
ing inland from the seaports, the most noticeable features are the 
absolute barrenness, the sun-parched earth, and the vast rocky areas. 
The rise from the sea is abrupt; but once upon the table-land at about 
3,000 feet altitude the pampa stretches north or south for many miles, 
with the towering Andes forming the eastern wall. Nitrate occurs 
on this shelflike area from 6 to 60 miles from the coast, and it is 
through this region that the Chilean Longitudinal Railroad has been 
constructed, with many “nitrate roads”? winding downward to the 
various seaports. 

Were it not for the dust-raising blasts which the 170 or more 
nitrate ‘‘oficinas’”’ or plants cause to be set off, the atmosphere of 
the region would probably be clearer than in any part of the world. 
As one travels horseback across the pampa beyond the railways here 
and there in the distance great particles of earth and stone are con- 
stantly shooting skyward. Drawing closer to one of these plants 
or to the area where laborers are employed by hundreds or thousands 
the traveler notes the brown and parched appearance of everything; 
indeed, the dust, breezes, and sunshine have bronzed man and beast 
to a degree bordering on the picturesque. The latter feature is even 
more pronounced when we meet nitrate officers, brown as berries, 
clad in khaki with great sombreros, boots and spurs—outwardly 
the rough and uncouth man of the desert, but inwardly the educated 
and cultured gentleman who usually welcomes the stranger from 
the outside world with open arms, provided he holds proper creden- 
tials. 

Nitrate is indeed a gift of nature to Chile as well as to the world. 
It is estimated that during the last few years since the region has 
been more actively exploited the contribution of nitrate from Chile 
to fertilize the agricultural area of other lands has been worth more 
than $200,000,000 a year; that is, the crops returned this enormous 





TWO PHASES OF NITRATE ACTIVITY IN CHILE, 


Upper: Loading the crude ore, which has been blasted from the earth in big chunks or blocks, 
for hauling to the plant for treatment. Lower: Dissolving nitrate from the crushed caliche 
or crude ore. There is considerable machinery used at the plants and various by-products 
are produced, among them iodine. 














SAMPLES OF WHEAT GROWN WITH AND WITHOUT THE AID OF NITRATE. 


The sample in the left of the picture, as the reader will readily observe, is shorter of stalk and 
the wheat grains fewer in number than is the case with the stalks grown by the aid of ni- 
trate. The lack of shipping facilities to transport nitrate to world markets is seriously felt 
by ne farmers of various lands, who are using more and more nitrate when it can be pro- 
cure 
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amount over the probable production if grown without the aid of 
nitrate. 

It is further estimated that about $150,000,000 is at present in- 
vested in Chilean nitrate enterprises. Chilean capital is credited with 
$55,000,000; English, with $50,000,000; German, with $20,000,000; 
other nationalities, including the United States, with $25,000,000. 
Naturally the various phases of exploitation have been modernizing 
with the tendencies of the times, and we find electricity taking the 
place of other forces. Even the field of the mule and cart is menaced 
by the motor truck as a more economical factor in hauling materials 
and products about the plants. Notwithstanding these progressive 
steps the operators say there is still much to be done in improving 
methods, a case in point being that 20 per cent of the richness of the 
‘‘caliche”’ is lost in extraction plants. This waste no doubt will be 
remedied in time. But when it is remembered that, according to 
the best authorities, there is in Chile a sufficient quantity of nitrate 
to last the world 200 years, a little waste seems an unimportant 
matter. 

One of the obstacles with which the companies have to contend is 
the shortage of laborers. Normally, more than 50,000 men find 
work in nitrate exploitation, their wages ranging from about $1.40 
to $2.40 per day, the highest wages being earned by those who do 
‘“piecework.” 

Prior to the present international condition of commerce the nitrate 
of Chile has been going freely to all parts of the world; and along the 
Chilean coast at many ports one can scarcely agree with the state- 
ment that the sailing ship is disappearing from the seas. Perhaps 
in no region of the earth are so many “white wings” yet to be seen. 
In past years Germany has been Chile’s best nitrate customer, trans- 
porting the product to home ports for distribution to other countries 
or for domestic consumption. England and her colonies took the 
next largest amount followed by the United States and France. 
Japan, in connection with her intensive cultivation of the soil, has 
consumed increasing quantities of nitrate; so has Spain, Egypt, 
Hawaii, Australia, and various other lands. At present, however, 
the United States is Chile’s best nitrate customer. 

Some of the changes that have come since the resumption of 
nitrate activities are those for handling cargo at the various ports. 
At Antofagasta, for instance, the stevedoring charges have advanced 
from 27 to 32 cents per ton, and in place of carts and mules at least 
a few automobile trucks are being used about Antofagasta’s water 
front. As all food for man or beast must be imported into the 
nitrate region, it is believed that the truck will economize time and 
money, the shipping charges on hay, grain, etc., being excessive. 

It is reported by newspapers that most of the nitrate companies 
have contracted for all of their output fully six months in advance. 
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OF CHILE. 
This branch of the Chilean military establishment is of inestimable value in safeguarding mining enter- 
prises, railroads, and other industrial activities. The carbineros are a terror to evildoers, and on 
many occasions a score or more of carbineros have held at bay hundreds of striking workmen. 


These soldiers are also noted for the splendid horses they ride. 


A MEMBER OF THE FAMOUS CARBINEROS WHO PATROL PAMPAS AND MOUNTAINS 








SCENES NEAR LOTA. 


Upper: A coal mine plant which supplies vast quantities of coal to ships that call at Lota. Coronel, 
Talcahuano, and other coaling ports are near. Lower: A picturesque island near Lota. 
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The 95 per cent grade is quoted at $2.29 per quintal (101 pounds); 
the 96 per cent grade at $2.34. Of deliveries promised to the end 
of 1917 it is said that none will be more than 12 cents per quintal 
lower than these rates—another encouraging outlook. 

While statistics are not available covering the shipments of cop-_ 
per for the entire year of 1916, this industry made considerable 
strides and the new plants established during the last year or two 
succeeded in getting down to systematic work under more modern 
processes than were previously employed. One of the great copper 
industries is that at Chuquicamata, on the Antofagasta & Bolivian 
Railway, where eventually 10,000 tons of low-grade ores are to be 
treated daily. This great industrial settlement was actively at work 
when the writer visited the plants in 1916, and no doubt ere now is 
producing copper in far greater quantities. At the port of Anto- 
fagasta alone there were shipped in 1915 nearly 5,000,000 pounds 
of copper, the greater part of which came from the new works at 
Chuquicamata. In the first month and a half of 1917 the exports 
of copper from Chile amounted to more than 5,000 tons in excess of 
the quantity exported during the corresponding period of 1916, so 
the indications for increasing business are exceedingly bright. 

Northern and southern Chile present striking contrasts. As we go 
southward by rail, passing Santiago, vegetation and agricultural 
crops take the place of barren mineral lands of the north. From the 
granary of the central provinces one passes through the coal mining 
region into a part of the country that is destined to attract a greater 
number of tourists. With headquarters at Valdivia, Puerto Montt, 
or at one of the little but surprisingly comfortable hotels that stand 
about Lakes Llanquihue or Todos los Santos, those who are tired of 
business cares and needing relaxation can spend a vacation amid 
lakes and towering mountain peaks (Calbuco, Osorno, El Tronador 
Mountains) surrounded by some of the wildest and most beautiful 
scenery of the world. 

From the picturesque lake region, if one would see still more remote 
parts of the country, the steamer trip from Puerto Montt to Punta 
Arenas offers splendid opportunities, and by route of the Smythe 
Channel the rough seas of far southern latitudes are avoided. This 
region of Chile also shows marked improvement, not only by reason 
of greater demands for its products, but owing to the kindness of 
nature in providing a ‘‘mild winter, which gave a most excellent 
lambing season.” This part of the country exported in one year 
over 21,000,000 pounds of wool, and the prices obtained were the 
highest ever known in Punta Arenas. In other words, southern 
Chile, which the average person thinks of as being continually cold 
and barren, sent forth to world markets last year $13,000,000 worth 
of frozen meat, wool, and skins. One of the newest as well as small- 
est industries is the establishment of chicken farms, which are said 
to be among the largest of the kind in South America. 
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The impetus given to manufacture on account of a shortage of 
articles imported in normal times is noteworthy. A few years ago 
there were in Chile about 5,000 factories, counting large and small 
establishments. To-day statistics show a total of 6,400 factories, 
representing a capital of $330,000,000 and giving employment to 
thousands of men and women. 

One of the most important forces behind such industries is the 
Sociedad de Fomento Fabril, of Santiago, which encourages home 
manufacture, and which exhibits within its spacious halls in the 
capital city a vast number of Chilean crude materials, emphasizing 
the need for additional capital to transform these raw products into 
finished goods ready for use. Closely akin to this society’s efforts 
are the Government trade schools, where a practical knowledge of 
the various arts and trades is provided gratis to both men and women. 
Also in the army and navy the enlisted man is taught a useful trade, 
which, upon his return to civil life, not only serves the individual in 
earning a livelihood, but is an additional cog in the wheels of the 
factory. As an illustration of the teaching of trades in the military 
service the writer recalls the extensive shoe and harness manufacture 
performed by members of one of Chile’s regiments stationed near 
Santiago. The products, of course, are intended more particularly 
for military use; but the skill acquired by these men in performing 
a national service will be as released latent power when they return 
to civil pursuits. 

Another feature of progress noted in Chile is the increased atten- 
tion to the conservation of human life as well as resources. In cer- 
tain parts of the country the infant mortality is rather high, but 
forces are at work to conserve the life of the children. In Santiago, 
for example, public-spirited women have raised funds and are providing 
purer milk for infants of poorer families—a factor that has already 
shown good results. 

The common house fly, small as he is, is a serious pest in Chile, as 
in the United States and elsewhere. To-day there is en route to 
Chile a series of motion-picture films which depict the vast amount 
of harm and the menace to health of communities as a result of the 
increasing fly nuisance. These films will be shown first in Antofa- 
gasta, where probably a ‘‘swat the fly’? campaign will wage war 
against this pest of man and beast. No doubt the films will be 
generally exhibited all over the country—a fact that should especially 
encourage the women of Santiago, whose noble work in behalf of 
improved living conditions among the poorer classes has already 
been mentioned. 

In considering municipal progress, perhaps no city in South 
America shows greater advancement made during the last three 
years than Antofagasta. If the person who knew this busy port a 
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A MOUNTAIN, TORRENT IN THE LAKE]REGION OF CHILE. 


This stream finds its way into Lake Nahuel Huapi, and it is over the latter that the traveler has a pleas- 
ant sail in making the journey from Puerto Varas to Bariloche in Argentina. The trip may be made 


in two days. 
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few years ago should again visit the city he would be amazed. Two 
North American companies have paved most of the leading streets 
with asphalt and other modern materials; miles of sidewalks have been 
laid, underground sewerage has been provided for meeting the 
demands of the gradually increasing population; stores and dwellings 
in many cases have been remodeled, modernized and painted; public 
motor cars have superseded the old-fashioned horse cars of the 
streets, while great port improvements are planned or partly under- 
way. All of this has been accomplished by the use of public revenues 
and by the people, the latter having been spurred to improvements 
by fair degrees of business prosperity. 

Construction work on the new port of San Antonio, located about 
40 miles south of Valparaiso, and already connected by rail with 
Santiago, has advanced sufficiently for ships to anchor alongside 
piers and discharge or load cargo. San Antonio offers an ocean 
outlet to the rich agricultural valley of central Chile, as well as to 
some of the great copper and other mining companies operating 
south of the capital. The new port is 47 miles nearer Santiago than 
is Valparaiso—a fact that is likely to affect freight charges on heavy 
exports and imports. Already several new enterprises have made 
their appearance in the vicinity of San Antonio. One of these is a 
flour mill, which the proprietors claim to be the largest and most 
modernly equipped mill in the entire country. Its machinery was 
purchased in Europe and was shipped in time to avoid the delays 
incident to the war, so that to-day the milling of wheat and other 
grains is in active operation. About the only old custom observed is 
the 8-mule team hitched to the big two-wheel cart used in hauling the 
mills’ products to the railway station; but one of the young managers 
stated to the writer that this service also would be modernized later, 
possibly by the introduction of motor trucks. 

A short distance from San Antonio a commodius hotel was recently 
completed, and the first guests to arrive within its grounds were two 
North Americans. ‘This hotel is not open,” said the surprised 
proprietor as he met the guests,” we have food only for my family 
and servants; neither has the furniture been installed, so we can not 
entertain foreign visitors.” But the strangers were tired, hungry, 
and footsore, and no doubt plainly showed this condition; they asked 
for little food other than the staff of life. This and much more was 
finally provided, out of pity rather than for profit, of course; and on 
the broad verandas overlooking the south Pacific’s waves washing 
the sandy beaches, a North American couple sat at dinner with a 
young Chilean and his wife. Thus the new hotel at San Antonio 
actually opened its doors, reluctantly at first, but later the charming 
hospitality of the Chilean couple, just launched on life’s matrimonial 
sea as well as in a line of public comfort and entertainment, was 
unbounded. 
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OTWITHSTANDING his superior intellect man is the most 
unreasonable and most inconsistent of animals; else why in 
all his traditions, his folklore, his art, and his imagery has 
he so misrepresented his fellow animals? He has made the 

eagle and the lion symbolizations of nobility and high purpose, when in 
truth the eagle is by no means a noble bird and the lion is a sneak and 
a coward. On the other hand, the dog, the only disinterested friend 
among animals that man has or ever had, the true type of nobility, 
courage, and kindliness, the most lovable, tractable, and intelligent 
of all the brute kingdom—often less a brute than man himself—is 
used as a type of the mean and despicable. To be called an eagle or 
a lion is to set any public man in pride to preening his feathers, but to 
be called a dog, a puppy, a hound, is to make the same man fighting 
mad. 

The sheep is the symbol of the good, the meek, and the holy. The 
goat, the half brother to the sheep, man makes the ideal type of all 
that is bad, bold, and salacious. Yet the moral character of the goat 
is every whit as good as that of the sheep, and he is much more 
intelligent and self-dependent. As to meekness, what little there is 
to choose between the ram and the billy goat is certainly on the side 
of billy, for at least he will pull a cart and allow himself to be saddled. 

With all his good points the goat has been always treated as a joke, 
which he surely ought not to be, but the best joke of all is that the 
unscientific person appears to know more about the proper classifica- 
tion of the goat in the animal world than does the scientist. The 
former would laugh at the suggestion that there was somebody who 
could not distinguish a sheep from a goat or who wanted to place 
sheep and goats together as a single genus. That may be because 
the unscientific person is considering only the domesticated varieties 
of the two species, which, as every one knows, differ very much in ap- 
pearance and habits, while the scientist must consider as well the wild 
varieties of the species, and these he finds shade off from sheep to goats 
and back again in a bewildering fashion, so that we have caprovine 
sheep and perhaps ovine goats and varieties which might well puzzle 
even the scientist to say whether they are capra or ovis. Zoologists 
have very diligently sought for characteristics which would distin- 
guish broadly sheep from goats. The crumen or tear bag in the face 
of the sheep, which no goat has, has been suggested as a differentiat- 
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WILD GOAT SHEEP—THE EUROPEAN MUFLON. 


There are a number of races and varieties of the caprovine sheep, intermediate between sheep and goats, 
of which the European Muflon, ovis musimon, is a very good type. There are also two varieties of the 
Asiatic muflon, ovis orientalis, the Armenian and the Cyprian, and there is a prehistoric and extinct 
Muflon, ovis savini. Besides the Mufions other caprovine sheep are the Sha or Ural sheep, the Astor 
sheep, the Punjab sheep, the Kelat sheep, and the Argali, ovisammon. The European Muflon is about 
27 inches in height at the shoulder and the does are generally without horns. At present the race in 
Europe is confined to the mountains of Corsica and Sardinia, but formerly they were found in the 
Balearic Islands, in Greece, and perhaps elsewhere in southern Europe. It is probable that in earlier 
days the Mufion was confounded with the Spanish Tur, although the two are quite different in all except 
range and habits. 





THE PERSIAN WILD GOAT OR PASANG. 


The group capra hircus, to which the Pasang belongs, is the same to which the domesticated breeds of goats belong, but 
the Pasang, capra hircus algagrus, can not be regarded as the progenitor of the domesticated breeds capra hircus typica. 
The Sind wild goat capra hircus blythi is somewhat smaller than the Persian wild goat. The Pasang was formerly 
found in most of the islands of the Greek Archipelago but is now exterminated thereon. It exists now in the moun- 
tains of southeastern Europe and southwestern Asia from the Caucasus through Persia to Batuchistan , when it comes 
in contact with the Sind variety. 
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ing characteristic, but, unfortunately for this, there are some sheep 
without the crumen. Differences in the pores or glands between the 
hoofs and the goat’s beard have been suggested as furnishing proper 
distinguishing characteristics, but, after all, about the only infallible 
tests are billy’s peculiar odor and the way he carries his tail. So it 
would seem as if the layman has the joke on the scientists, were it 
not that there is another side. The layman can tell the two apart 
when they are living, but how about when they are dead, with their 
heads and hides off and hung up ina butcher’s shop? It’s all mutton 
then, for the best Southdown chops and spring lamb are often contrib- 
uted by capra. In fact, goat and kid meat is the very best kind of 
mutton and lamb. In the United States not less than 300,000 goats 
are slaughtered yearly for food, but it all goes for mutton and lamb. 
This fact might be used to show that the sheep is not only not holy 
but is not even ordinarily honest, since he unblushingly uses the goat’s 
superior flesh to bolster his own reputation. 

But the goat isnot a joke. On the contrary he is now, and has been 
throughout all the ages one of the most useful domesticated animals. 
It is well within the range of probability to believe that the goat may 
have been the first of all wild animals to be reduced to the domestic 
state. The goat has been called ‘‘the poor man’s cow,” and it may 
be added that the goat is the poor man’s horse and likewise his sheep. 

Considered industrially, goats are of fourfold use to man, as pro- 
ducers of meat, milk, skins, and hair. In each of these fields the goat 
has an importance much beyond common acceptance. There is even 
a fifth field in which the goat plays an important industrial r6le—in 
clearing new lands for agricultural use. 

As a meat producer the goat is of value not only because of the 
high food value of his flesh and its agreeable taste, generally undis- 
tinguishable from mutton and in no way inferior thereto, but also 
because it is a flesh procurable in large areas of the world where no 
other meat is procurable. 

The part played by the goat in geographical research is scarcely 
recognized. Not a single great discoverer in Asia or Africa but has 
planned his expedition largely upon the goat, and without this ani- 
mal it is more than probable that the great work of Prjevalsky, Sven 
Heden, Livingstone, Stanley, Burton, and scores of others would have 
been impossible or much limited in scope. The goat is the pioneer’s 
best friend and main support in all new countries where the goat is 
found. Even where, like in Mexico and South America, the goat was 
not indigenous his advent together with the white man has made 
possible the settlement of large areas which otherwise would have 
remained untenanted. His advent into these countries has likewise 
been the salvation of innumerable savage and half-civilized Indians. 
The goat is the pioneer because he can live and find sustenance where 





Courtesy of the United States Department of Agriculture. 





Photo by Harriet Chalmers Adams. 


GOATS IN HARNESS. 


In the eastern half of the United States the goat is best known as the small boy’s horse. Elsewhere in 
the world the goat is an important transport animal, for carrying packs or for drawing vehicles. The 
top picture shows a pleasure carriage in Switzerland drawn by a pair of goats, the bottom picture 
a single goat hooked to a cart in the Azores Islands. The goat and the ox are the principal transport 
animals in the Azores. 





Bee : ae 
Courtesy of ‘‘ El Campo,” Buenos Aires. 


SOUTH AMERICAN GOATS. 


Top: This picture was taken in the Province of Cordoba, Argentina. These goats are of the Angora type, 
and it is possible that they are pure-bred Angoras, of which considerable numbers have been imported 
into Argentina. There are a million goats or overin Cordoba. Middle: Taken in the Province of Cata- 
marca, Argentina. The South American goat, as a general rule, is an all-around animal kept for milk, 
flesh, and hide production. There are about 400,000 goats in Catamarca. Bottom: Milking doe in 
Jujuy, Argentina. There are about 150,000 goats in the I’rovince of Jujuy. 
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no other domestic animal can exist. The cow can live where the 
horse can not, the sheep where the cow can not, but the goat will 
live and grow fat where a sheep would starve. But the goat is not 
simply a pioneer, he is a valuable animal even in thickly settled and 
highly developed countries. In all of southern Europe, from Por- 
tugal on the west to Turkey on the east, he is one of the chief, if not 
the chief, food and milk animal. Jn all of Africa he is an important 
food and milk animal and in the center, about one-half of the Conti- 
nent, he is almost the only food and milk animal. In restricted 
localities of Asia the cow, the camel, the sheep, or even the yak may 
be more important than the goat, yet for Asia as a whole the goat is 
the most important domestic animal. While the camel, the cow, the 
sheep, and the yak are seldom found together, or any two of them, 
the goat is everywhere. In central and northern Europe the goat is 
economically far behind the cow and generally behind the sheep, but 
there are many localities where he is much more important than 
sheep and in parts of Switzerland, Germany, and Russia he runs the 
cow a close race for the primacy. 

In Mexico, the West Indies, and Central and South America the goat 
is distributed overa wider extent of territory than the cow, sheep, llama, 
or alpaca, but in the aggregate is of less importance than the two former 
and of more importance than the two latter. Cattle and sheep greatly 
outnumber goats in South America because of the great herds of both 
animals in Argentina and Uruguay and of sheep in southern Chile 
and Peru. Goats are found in every country, although in Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador Ilamas often take their place. In Venezuela 
and Colombia goats far outnumber sheep and in Venezuela are but 
little inferior in number to cattle. In Brazil goats and sheep are 
about equal in number. Approximately there are about 11,000,000 
goats in Brazil, 1,800,000 in Venezuela, 2,500,000 in Colombia, 
4,600,000 in Argentina, and lesser numbers in all the other countries 
of South America. There are about 4,500,000 goats in Mexico, about 
500,000 in Cuba, and the same amount in Central America. The 
goat in Latin America is raised primarily for food and milk and 
secondarily for skins. 

In the United States the goat has occupied a somewhat different 
economic place from what he has in Latin America. In the 
United States the goat was not a pioneer except in the south- 
west originally settled by Spaniards. Among the British settlers 
of the United States the goat was but little considered, and 
it was over 200 years after the first settlement at Jamestown 
before the goat began to come into his own in the United States. 
As a meat producer he yet suffers under the disadvantage that 
his flesh is but little known as such to the consumers in the United 
States. According to the United States Census Office there were 





Courtesy of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
MILKING GOATS—IMPROVED SWISS TYPES. 


More attention has been givenin Switzerland than elsewhere to the development of goats for milk production. Males 
shown above. Both of these 


of the two best known Swiss breeds, Toggenburg (top) and Sagnen (bottom) are wo ‘ 
breeds are well known in Central and Northern Europe and have been introduced, rincipally Toggenburgs, in 
the United States. A Toggenburg doe owned in California has made a world recor with a daily production of 


6 quarts of milk. 
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Courtesy of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
MILKING GOATS—MALTESE TYPES. 


The goat is the most important domestic animal on the two Maltese islands, Malta and Gozo, and goat’s 
milk and cheese are produced in large quantities. The Maltese is of the general type of domestic goa.s 
in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Greece, but the milking strain is generally more highly developed in 
Malta than elsewhere. The bottom picture shows a milkman in the capital city, Valletta, about to 
deliver the product to his customer. This custom of milking the does from door to door is common 
also in Italy and elsewhere in southern Europe. 
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2,915,000 goats on farms and 115,000 not on farms in the United 
States in 1910. Notwithstanding there has been no increase in 
cattle and sheep since this date in all probability there has been an 
increase in goats as there has been in swine. There are no statistics 
as to goats in the United States since 1910, but the probabilities are 
all with the belief that the goat is rapidly increasing. Yet even at 
3,000,000 or over there is room for a tenfold, or maybe twentyfold, 
increase, and still remain within the economic capacities of the 
country on the plane of its present agricultural development. Al- 
though the value of the goat as an assistant in pioneer agricultural 
and pastoral development was but little appreciated by the early — 
British settlers of North America, their descendents to-day are 
beginning to learn his value in the same kind of development. It 
must be remembered that clearing land and keeping it cleared is 
the greatest problem and the most difficult work that the eastern 
and southern farmer in the United States has confronting him. 
Clearing land ordinarily costs much more than the uncleared land is 
worth. Even clearing brush land, 1. e., land which was formerly 
under the plow but which has been allowed to grow up in brush, 
absorbs more capital than would be necessary to farm an equal area 
for two years or more. Dynamiting, power stump pulling, and 
hand grubbing are all very costly, but the farmer has to use all 
three after the main body of the tree is removed in order to get 
rid of the stump and roots. If the stump and roots would rot 
after the tree or bush is cut off the problem would be very simple. 
Even if they would rot in 10 or 15 years the farmer could afford 
to wait. But as a rule only the stumps of pines and other conifers 
will rot, and pine land itself grows up in hardwood brush and becomes, 
notwithstanding the pine roots have rotted, harder to clear than 
before. What is wanted is something to keep hardwood tree and 
brush roots from sending out shoots and so remaining alive—some- 
thing, in short, to kill the plant. Once dead it begins to rot; the 
small roots first and later the large ones loosing their hold on the 
soil and becoming easy to remove by dynamite, a stump puller, or 
with a grub ax. Animals that will feed on new shoots to the extent 
of keeping them from growing will destroy the plant and rot its 
roots. All farm animals will more or less pick at tender tree and 
bush shoots, but not often to the extent of killing the plant. Cows 
sometimes assist in this way in clearing land, sheep are better, but 
neither can be depended on for much real service. The goat is the 
prize land clearer; he eats everything green around a stump and on 
top of the ground, and so in one or two years of summer pasturing 
has killed the plant and started all the roots and stumps toward 
decaying. After this, getting out the dead roots is a small matter 
for the farmer. All except the big ones can be plowed out and these 


Courtesy of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
MILKING GOATS. 


The pictures show types of the Spanish milking does. 
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The Spanish domestic goat is the 


foundation of all the breeds in Latin America. This type is similar to the Maltese type. 





jem 


Courtesy of the"United States Department of Agmasitiene. 
MILKING GOATS—EGYPT AND WEST INDIES. 


Top: The Nile delta with goats grazing. The goat is the milk animal of Egypt except among the desert 
Arabs, where the camel is equally important. There are a number of Egyptian varieties, of which the 
Nubian, and the improved Anglo-Nubian, are the best known. The Egyptian breed called Zaraibi 
is well known in Greece, the Balkans, and Turkey, although sometimes under other names. Middle: 
Pure-bred Nubian doe in the United States, Bottom: A doe from the island of Barbados. 
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once dead and beginning to rot are easily removed by dynamite or 
a stump puller or even by a grub ax. Another agricultural use of 
the goat is in connection with sheep raising. The male goat seems 
to be the sheep’s natural guardian. We are prone to view the collie 
dog in this light, and it is true that the collie can herd and drive 
sheep and the goat can not, but when it comes to protecting the 
sheep from sheep-killing dogs the collie fails on the job and it is 
even whispered that he sometimes joins in the killing. It takes a 
bold sheep-killing cur, or even a half dozen of them to attack a 
flock of sheep when protected by a couple of billy goats, and the 
dog is not going to repeat the experiment after having once tried it. 
The ram, on the contrary, while as pugnacious as the goat. and even . 
more so, has no sense of responsibility and seems never to know the 
proper occasion or individual to fight. He will attack a man, a 
horse, a cow, or an automobile, which he ought not to do, and will 
stand up as meekly as a lamb and let a dog cut his wife’s and children’s 
throats, or even his own, with only a protesting ‘“‘baa.” 

The second great industrial use of the goat is as a milk producer. 
Goat’s milk, cheese, and butter have played an important part in the 
alimentation of the human race and this part constantly tends toward 
an increase. The goat is the most important milk producer of nearly 
half of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In the aggregate 
the amount of goat’s milk which is sent to the markets, 1. e., to the 
city dwellers, for consumption may not, over so large a portion of the 
earth as that indicated, equal the amount of cow’s milk, yet the state- 
ment is true, since it is the home consumption of milk and not the city 
marketing of milk which establishes its place in the field of human 
alimentation. In southern Europe there is a large market industry 
in goat’s milk, as any visitor to Italy, Spain, Greece, etc., may testify. 
But the goat as a milk producer is important in Switzerland, France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia, and the 
Balkan countries, where the tourist only sees cow’s milk on the hotel 
table. It may be that in this very locality goat’s milk is more 
important on a scale of three to one. 

The goat is not only the poor man’s cow, but the cow of the villager, 
be he rich or poor. Goats are kept where cows can not be kept. 

In all of central and western Asia and central and northern Africa 
the goat is almost the only milk animal except in the localities where 
camels are reared and milked. 

In the United States the goat’s milk industry has not taken much 
of ahold. There is some prejudice against the milk, but this might 
be easily overcome. The main difficulties which operate against the 
more general use of goat’s milk appear to arise from other causes than 
prejudice and lie at the base of the industrial proposition. The goat 
is an all-around animal and not a specialist; that is, he is not a 
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specialist if his true industrial value is to be brought out. From 
the breeding standpoint the goat can be as easily specialized as any 
other domestic animal and he has been so specialized. Goats are bred 
to produce as much milk as some light milking cows, but this is done 
at the cost of destroying the goat’s principal industrial use, which is 
his capacity of being reared upon cheap and otherwise useless animal 
food. The goat on the farm is the consumer of waste products. If 
he is not this, but must be fed high-priced grain, hay, and the like in 
order to raise the milk returns from 1 quart a day to 6 quarts, then 
it is safe to predict that goat’s milk will continue to occupy a restricted 
field. The larger use of goat’s milk must come from the more general 
utilization of goats on the farms and in particular on the farms of 
the more thickly settled parts of the country where the most milk 
is used and marketed. The industrial goat is the all-around goat and 
not the specialized milker. His reason for being is his cheap cost of 
upkeep, and when this reason is destroyed the goat ceases to be an 
industrial success, except under special conditions. 

As compared with cow’s milk goat’s milk contains ordinarily a 
larger percentage of solid or food elements. The fat content is about 
50 per cent greater, the casein and albumin about 25 per cent greater, 
and the sugar 10 or 15 per cent greater. 

The third great industrial use of the goat is as a producer of leather. 
Goatskin leather is for the most part known as morocco or as kid. 
Goat’s leather is the most valuable of all the light leathers because of 
the toughness and tightness of the grain and the beautiful finish which 
it takes. On the other hand, sheep’s leather is the most porous and 
open textured of all leathers, and while it takes a nice finish is only 
suitable where strength and wearing qualities are not considered. 
The best goatskins come from central Europe, Russia, Asia, and Latin 
America. The importation of goatskins into the United States for 
the last four years for which statistics are available was, 1912, 
45,147,497 skins; 1913, 45,719,133 skins; 1914, 41,168,045 skins; 
1915, 34,726,761 skins. 

The principal sources of supply in 1913, the year of largest im- 
ports, were British East India, 16,619,893; China, 5,907,881; Russia, 
2,689,032; Aden (Arabia), 2,583,101; Mexico, 2,470,793; England, 
- 2,470,049; Brazil, 2,307,757; Argentina, 1,744,049; Turkey, 1,665,385 ; 
France, 1,240,830; and Venezuela, 695,498. The imports from all 
South America were 5,351,992 skins. 

In addition to skins goat leather of a value between five and six 
millions of dollars was imported in 1913. Nearly all this leather was 
manufactured in the United States into gloves, shoes, fine book bind- 
ings, pocketbooks, and like articles. The nearly 46,000,000 skins, 
with the addition of perhaps 300,000 produced in the country, were 
tanned?7and manufactured into like articles. These figures indicate 
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Shoots ANGORA GOATS. 


The Angora, originally from Asia Minor, has been bred principally for his fleece, which is the well- 

._ known mohair of trade. Mohair may be grown upto 20 inches or more inJength. The Angoraisagood 

{mutton goat. The top picture shows an Angora buck bred in Arizona. The bottom picture shows 
15-day-old kids in New Mexico playing in the corral while their mothers are out to graze. The rock- 
climbing instinct is present even at this early age. 
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Courtesy of the United Stutes Forest Service. 


ANGORA GOATS. 


|Top: An Angora herd in Arizona, does and kids. Middle: Angoras clearing land. This picture shows 
‘ cut-over land in Illinois from which the timber and most of the trash has been removed. The goats 
are browsing on the underbrush and new shoots around the tree stumps. When all the brush is 
cleared away by the goats grass will spring up and the land will be used for pasture. Subsequently 
when the stumps are rotted out the land can be plowed for cultivated crops. Bottom: Angoras in 
Arizona browsing on alligator juniper bushes. 
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the importance of the goat-leather industry in the United States. The 
leather manufacturers have often asked the question, Can we not pro- 
duce in the United States all the goatskins necessary to the industry ? 
In all probability the answer must be—No. Allowing only three 
years as the profitable economic life of the goat, to supply 50,000,000 
skins would require three times this number of goats. It is doubtful 
whether this number of goats, or anywhere near this number, could 
be maintained on a correct economic basis. When the goat steps 
over the line of depending for his substance upon waste and otherwise 
unutilizable food into being a consumer of the same class of foods as 
horses and cows, he will lose all attraction for most practical farmers. 
Nevertheless the specialized milking goat may have a field, although 
limited, and it is true that the number of goats in the United States 
can be profitably increased from 3,000,000 to at least ten or even 
twenty times this number. The goat has not yet been fitted into the 
system of agriculture of the United States, so on the whole it is more 
or less fanciful guessing as to how many may be maintained profit- 
ably, or what proportion we may expect between cattle, swine, sheep, 
and goats. 

The fourth great industrial use of the goat is as a producer of hair 
suitable for manufacture into textiles. After the traditional fig leaf, 
the goat or sheep skin was man’s first clothing. From the whole 
skin to the matted wool and hair (felt) the step was gradual and pro- 
gressive. From felt to woven cloth the progress is greater, and it is 
in cloth that goat’s hair has its best value. The beautiful shawls 
of Kashmir, the finest of Persian and Bokharan rugs, the carpets 
and hangings of India are all of goat’s hair or wool. In fact, the 
clothing of one-third of the human race is, or rather was until the 
advent of cheap cotton fabrics, mostly goat’s hair, sometimes mixed 
with sheep’s wool, but more often not. 

The two most celebrated breeds of goats having special value on 
account of their hair or wool are the Tibet, sometimes called the 
Kashmir, and the Angora. The outer hair of the Tibet goat is coarse 
and varies much in length and color. The under hair, which always 
has a grayish white tint, and is soft, silky, and fluffy almost like 
down, is the valuable article of commerce. This under coat is a 
winter protection renewed every year. It begins to make its appear- 
ance in the autumn, and if not removed falls off in the sprmg. At 
this time when it has become loosened it is the custom of the natives 
to comb the goat and so remove all the downy under wool from the 
coarser outer coat. According to Lydekker (Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica: Goats), in a good specimen the fleece so removed weighs 
about half a pound. This is, he says, the material from which the 
far famed and costly shawls are made which at one time had such a 





TANNING—REMOVING THE HAIR. 


Prior to tanning the hair must be removed. To accomplish this the skins are first soaked in water and 
revolved in circular drums in order to thoroughly soften them; they are then put into lime pits con- 
taining a solution of lime and water and a small percentage of arsenic. The lime disintegrates the hair 
follicles, thereby loosening the hair on the skin. After remaining in the lime about two weeks the 
skins are taken out and the hair removed by a crescent-shaped tool, as shown in the picture above. 





Courtesy of the Morocco Manufacturers’ National Association. 


TANNING—A DRYING ROOM. 


After the hair is removed the skins are first put through a machine which removes particles of flesh 
and foreign matter and are then thoroughly soaked in a solution which neutralizes the lime left in the 
skin. After this the skins are tanned first in a solution of bichromate of potash and muriatic acid and 
second in a bath of hydrosulphide of soda and muriatic acid. After being tanned the skins are put 
through shaving machines to reduce them to a uniform thickness, and are coated with glycerin and oil, 
after which they are hung up to dry. 





TANNING—STAKING AND PERCHING ROOM. 


When the tanned skins are thoroughly dried they are then dyed the required colors and are ready for 
the finishing, the first process of which is to put them through machines under pressure which removes 
the bag or body form and causes the skins to lie flat. They are put into lofts to age for a week or more. 
The skins are now taken out and dampened overnight in wet sawdust and run through the machines 
shown above in order to be stretched and softened. Much of this operation is handwork. 








Courtesy of the Morocco Manufacturers’ National Association. 
TANNING—GLAZING ROOM. 


The final operation in preparing goatskins into marketable leather is glazing. The base of the glaze is 
blood or albumen to which any coloring desired is added. The glaze is rubbed into the skins which, 
after drying, are twice put through glazing jacks or machines shown above, which produce a high glaze 
onpelish on the finished skin. The whole process of tanning and finishing requires from six toseven 

eks. 
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demand that 16,000 looms were kept in constant work at Kashmir 
in their manufacture. 

The Angora goat, the breed to which principal attention has been 
directed in the United States, takes its name from the town of 
Angora in Asia Minor. This goat was formerly confused with the 
Kashmir or Tibet goat. In fact, the very first importer of Angora 
goats, Dr. James B. Davis, of South Carolina, who secured nine 
choice specimens as a present from the Sultan of Turkey, knew the 
Angora only as the Kashmir goat, and supposed that from the wool 
of such goats the famous Kashmir shawls were made. In California, 
where Angoras were introduced early, they were called Kashmir goats. 

Although many breeders of Angora goats seem to have entirely 
misapprehended the true economic place of the Angora (or of any 
goat), yet there seems but little doubt that this breed of goats has 
its place, and that by no means a restricted one, in agricultural and 
pastoral development. The Angora appears to be about as hardy 
as any other goat, to be able to live and thrive on a very rough 
diet, and his skin makes a very fair grade of leather. So far he 
is an average goat and useful as such. Beyond this the Angora 
is a very poor milker, below the average, but to compensate he 
produces the best hair or wool of any goat except the Tibet. Even 
so, on the economic scale his hair is much more valuable than that 
of the Tibet, since there is much more of it, and it has not been 
demonstrated that the Tibet goat can live under the same conditions. 
Best of all, the Angora produces a good grade of hair (mohair) on a 
rough diet and with but little care. The Angora, therefore, is a 
good all-round goat with a special excellence, which specialty does 
not necessarily require special food and treatment. In this respect 
he far excels the milking goats, the Toggenburgs, Nubians, Saanens, 
etc., who are specialists and require special treatment. In excep- 
tional cases where a superior mohair is desired the Angora responds 
to special treatment, and this fact gives an economic flexibility to the 
position of this breed similar to that of the merino sheep. 

Typical mohair fiber is 7 or 8 inches long and very lustrous. One 
of its chief points of excellence is its luster. Fabrics manufactured 
from mohair are often confounded with fabrics from alpaca, but in 
truth the two fibers are very different, as are the animals from which 
produced. 

As a dress fabric mohair is subject somewhat to the vagaries of 
fashion, although for men’s summer wear it has no equal. For 
some industrial uses there is scarcely any substitute where strength 
and durability are desired. Certain classes of bolt and filter cloths 
are made of it. As a material for upholstermg furniture mohair 
stands out very prominently, particularly in such furniture as is 
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ANGORA GOATS—MOHAIR. 


Commercia] mohair is usually from 7 to 10 inches long. Mohair is different from sheep’s wool in many 
respects, but principally because it is more lustrous and elastic. It has certain other physical properties 
which make its spinning and weaving much more difficult than spinning and weaving wool. Wool 
fibers are covered with scales or imbrications. These imbrications lock and fasten the wool fibers 


together, whether in woolens, in worsted, or in felts. The mohair fiber, on the contrary, has only 
undeveloped scales which do not catch and lock. 











Courtesy of the United Shoe Machinery Co. 


GOODYEAR WELT AND TURN MACHINE. 


This machine is used in making kid shoes from goat or kid leather. 
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subject to hard usage, seat coverings in railway carriages, auto- 
mobiles, and the like. 

On the whole, the goat as an adjunct and aid to civilization has 
his distinct place and that tends to broaden. First and always a 
pioneer’s animal, he is yet able to fit m with a more advanced develop- 
ment. In the United States, where the goat is less known and less 
utilized than in most other countries, the principal need of goats 
appears to be in the East and South where there are fewest of them. 
Not that the goat will ever take the place, even in the slightest 
degree, of other farm animals, but that he will become an adjunct 
and a most useful one is to be expected. 

The goat is not a competitor of either cattle, sheep, or swine, 
and it is a mistake on the part of goat advocates to inculcate such 
ideas. Both being proven profitable, wherever there is a choice 
between cattle and goats kept for meat production and only one must 
be selected, it is ordinarily best to select cattle; likewise, if kept for 
milk production under like conditions and a choice must be made, it 
is best to keep cows. The same situation arises as between sheep 
and goats or swine and goats. But the fact is it very seldom occurs 
that there is any real competition or where a choice must be made 
between goats and other animals. The goat fits where no other 
animal does, and also he fits as complementary to any other domestic 
animal. ‘This is his place and this his function. 
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VALUABLE addition to Pan American literature has 
recently come from the press of The Macmillan Co. The 
title of the work is ‘‘A Year of Costa Rican Natural 
History,’ and the authors are Amelia Smith Calvert, 

formerly fellow in biology at Bryn Mawr College, and Philip Powell 
Calvert, professor of zoology at the University of Pennsylvania. As 
the title would indicate, the book is primarily intended for those 
interested in the fauna and flora of Central America, but an examina- 
tion of its contents shows that many of its pages will appeal to a much 
larger class of readers. In addition to the valuable scientific material 
gathered by the authors there are graphic pictures of cities, towns, 
villages, and remote rural sections; descriptions of sugar, coffee, and 
banana plantations and the manner of conducting these industries; 
and, above all, interesting accounts of the people, their mode of 
living, customs, and other sociological features. 

While to the average reader the work may seem somewhat over- 
loaded with small details, that fault may be looked upon as a virtue 
by many naturalists who may anticipate the pleasure of similar 
excursions into these or other tropical regions for the purpose of 
making collections and prosecuting natural-history studies. The 
preface to the work suggests that its purpose is largely to give informa- 
tion to such as these, as well as to contribute to the record of the 
natural history of the region before progressive civilization has 
wrought its many changes and transformations. 

The purpose of their visit to Costa Rica is thus set out by the 
authors: 


Our primary concern in Costa Rica was a study of the dragonflies with reference to 
their seasonal distribution, which necessitated visits to the same localities at different 
times throughout the year, and our movements within the country were mainly for 
the purpose of carrying out that plan. Our investigations have not yet been com- 
pleted and we have little to say in these pages on that technical subject. What we 
here set forth are chiefly our more incidental observations recorded in our diary. 


Leaving consideration of the more or less technical features of the 
book to entomologists and other naturalists, a few of the many 
subjects of more general interest to be found in its pages are herewith 
noted, and the following excerpts will serve to show the pleasing 





1 A Year of Costa Rican Natural History, by Amelia Smith Calvert, sometime fellow in biology, Bryn 
Mawr College, and Philip Powell Calvert, professor of zoology, University of Pennsylvania, and editor of 
Entomological News. With maps and illustrations. New York. The Macmillan Co., 1917. $3. 
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style in which it is written and incidentally give an idea of the varied 
phases of Costa Rican life and of some of the industries in which the 
people are engaged. The authors made Cartago their headquarters 
during the year of their sojourn in the country, and in the fourth 
chapter we are given the following interesting account of the place: 


During the 12 months that we lived in Costa Rica we made Cartago our headquarters, 
always retaining our room in the hotel and keeping there our rather large equipment. 
From Cartago we made excursions to many different parts of the country, remaining 
away one to two weeks, but always bringing back our material to be worked on and 
stored in Cartago until we were ready to send it to Philadelphia. By this method we 
avoided many of the dangers and discomforts of a long sojourn in the Tropics. Cartago 
has a cool and bracing climate—it was one of the places where Panama Canal Zone 
employees were permitted to spend their vacations—it was almost free from mos- 
quitoes and malaria was not endemic. Cartago lies on the northern slope of the 
so-called valley of Guarco, a slope which ascends northward to become the great mass 
of the volcano of Irazu and southward descends gradually to the Rio Agua Caliente, a 
tributary of the Rio Reventazon. On the south side of the Agua Caliente the hills 
rise much more abruptly. The railroad station of Cartago is 4,760 feet above sea level, 
the Agua Caliente at the bathhouse, 24 miles away, is 4,460 feet, while Irazu rises to 
11,300 feet. The town is laid out with great regularity, its streets running almost 
exactly north-south and east-west; many of the north and south streets are continued 
northward as lanes and tracks which form a maze over the lower slopes of Irazu running 
between the stone walls that inclose the potreros or pastures. To the south of the town 
some of these streets become wide cart roads leading to the neighboring villages of 
Dulce Nombre, Concepcion de Cartago, Agua Caliente, San Isidro del Tejar, Tobosi, 
and the more distant villages of Paraiso and Orosi. Others were lanes cut off by fences 
after a distance of half a mile or so, and some of these lanes formed our richest collecting 
fields about Cartago. 

The town was much spread out, especially along the main east-west street, the Calle 
Real, and contained six to seven thousand inhabitants. The streets were unusually 
wide for a Spanish town and there were scarcely any two-storied buildings because of 
the frequent earthquakes. The houses were of plastered adobe and were often tinted 
but not usually of a bright color. Our hotel was pale green, the stores across the street — 
a salmon yellow. The roofs were of curved red tiles, the eaves projecting some 2 feet 
beyond the walls, and the sidewalks were’so narrow that in many cases the eaves 
completely sheltered them. With the years the red tile roofs become coated with 
green and gray lichens and in the depressions spring up ferns and Echeveria australis, 
a plant resembling houseleeks. It has an inflorescence about a foot high and when 
we arrived in May the old flower stalks were standing up bare and brown in great 
numbers. The rains were bringing out the new buds, but as yet they scarcely showed. 


Among the striking geographical features of Costa Rica are its 
volcanoes. Irazu is one of the most noted and is of comparatively 
easy ascent. The topographical features and history of the mountain 
and the character of vegetation to be found in its crater are dealt 
with as follows: 


The volcano of Irazu, highest of the four great volcanoes (Turrialba, Irazu, Barba, 
and Poas) of the central plateau, and, with the exception of Buena Vista and Ch‘rripo 
Grande, the highest mountain in Costa Rica, reaches an altitude of 11,322 feet (Pittier). 
It is a huge, ‘‘sprawling” mountain with gradually sloping sides and an exceedingly 
irregular sky line, and with no typical voleanic cone visible from Cartago. The 
volcano dominated the country and the landscape from San José to Juan Vifias, and a 





VIEWS OF THE POAS CRATER IN ERUPTION. 


The violent eruption in 1910 lasted about half an hour. According to the Calverts, “the cloud of 
steam rose in pufis, spread out into mushroom shape, then, blown by the high wind, traveled 
rapidly toward El Brazil. In 20 minutes the cloud was directly overhead, looking by that time 
like any ordinary cloud, and at intervals there was a distinctly sulphurous smell. As it came puff- 
ing out of the volcano the soft white steam looked extremely beautiful in the afternoon sun against 


{& a perfectly blue sky.” ‘ 
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year’s residence at its foot caused us to share the mingled love and awe with which 
the Cartaginenses regarded ‘‘El] Volcan.’’ The southern slopes, up to 9,050 feet, were 
in 1910 covered with maize and potato fields or cattle farms. Above that level—alas, 
the line is constantly rising—are the remnants of the vast oak forests that formerly 
covered the whole mountain. Above the oaks again are the cinders of the volcano 
proper. The center of volcanic activity has moved steadily from south to north over 
the crest of the mountain and there are a number of abandoned worn-out craters on 
the south side. 

The last great eruption of Irazu, leaving out of account the steam from the solfataras 
on the north side, was in 1723. A contemporary writer, Don Diego de la Haya, the 
governor of Cartago, has an account of it which has been reprinted by Don Cleto Gon- 
zalez-Viquez. The eruption began on the 16th of February, with feathery clouds of 
smoke over the summit, and continued intermittently until December of the same 
year. The smoke was followed by rumblings, flames were visible at night, and there 
were many eruptions of ashes, stones, and other burning particles, covering the volcano 
and its surroundings. The ashes fell upon the streets, roofs, and patios of Cartago, 
the fields and trees of the vicinity and, at times, the finer particles, entering the eyes, 
nostrils, and mouths of the inhabitants, caused sneezing and coughing. On March 
3 the governor sent an expedition of 10 persons to visit the summit—the first recorded 
ascent of the mountain. They reported that in the midst of an opening having almost 
2 leagues’ circumference was a fire like a pan of tar and ‘‘that it ejected from time 
to time ashes, sand, and small stones, the quantity of these that had fallen on all the 
neighborhood, as well as of larger rocks, being so great that they could load a hundred 
ships of large size.’’? In the absence of any exact statement as to the size of these 
‘“‘large rocks” it is not possible to determine whether any of the bowlders that now 
litter the slopes of Irazu were ejected in 1723 or (if due to any eruption at all) are to be 
ascribed to an earlier pre-Spanish eruption. De la Haya’s account mentions the masses 
of ashes that sifted over the city, while a bombardment of such bowlders as these would 
inevitably have crushed the houses and could hardly have failed of special mention. 

There was a series of earthquakes accompanying this eruption, the most violent 
lasting from September, 1723, to February, 1724, although they did not cause any 
very great damage. 

* * * * * * * 

The crater was almost as much of a flower garden now as in September. Immedi- 
ately about the tent there were few plants on the crater floor except the yellowish 
grasslike plant, which was ripened into a sort of standing hay, some moss, and the 
gray-leaved Chionolaena lavandulacea so common over the whole crater. Its pretty 
white flowers were now abundant. On the slope of the crater wall behind us were 
small trees and bushes of Spiraea argentea, not now in bloom; also many young and 
medium-sized bushes of Arctostaphylos ledifolia, a plant with stiff, leathery leaves that 
forms the greater part of the woody vegetation on the cinders both inside and outside 
the crater and is growing up around the dead trees as if replacing them. The dead 
trees are found on the outside of the cone in fine sand where there is much living 
vegetation and in coarse cinders where there is little; they are as common on the 
inside of the mother-crater rim, where they are half buried in young trees. They are 
of uniform height (about 15 feet) and shape, very widespread for their height, and 
with stiff, gnarled spray. It looksas if they had been killed all at once, possibly by 
some gaseous eruption, and in the mist their bleached skeletons give a strange and 
ghostly aspect to the scene. Among the trees and bushes on the inner slope were 
many plants of Senecio oerstedianus, composites with loose clusters of yellow flowers 
and large coarse entire leaves, whitish below. 

On parts of the crater floor more distant from our tent there were a few individuals 
of Castilleja irasuensis in bloom, and many young plants of this species were growing 
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up. In September they were flowering abundantly. Some scattered Gnaphaliums 
were still in flower now also. Where the yellowish grass did not hold sway, there 
were in many places great quantities of an exceedingly pretty little lupine (possibly 
Lupinus aschenbornii) with dark blue flowers and a compound leaf compressed into a 
rosette of leaflets. The younger leaves are quite reddish, and having a velvety “‘pile”’ 
they gather and hold the mist so that they frequently look as if strewn with jewels, 
a pretty sight when the sun shines on them. The plant is a-compact little hemisphere 
about a foot across, with a single thick taproot bearing numerous nodules. We saw 
also a few blossoms of a yellow Hypericum; it was mentioned by Oersted as resem- 
bling H. brathys, having brilliant yellow flowers, and as being often covered with 
black fungus (Scorias robinson). 

On some of the slopes of the lesser craters, in little pockets more or less protected 
from the wind, we found veritable flower gardens containing the handsome Bromeliad 
already mentioned, ferns (Elaphoglossum lingua, E. revolutum, Polypodium monili- 
forme), thickets of Pernettya coriacea with its reddish new leaves and beautifully deli- 
cate little pink or white bell-shaped flowers, the yellow S. oerstedianus and Myrtus 
oerstedvi. One such garden we photographed under its canopy of dead branches 
thickly covered with Usnea and other lichens. In some of these gardens we found a 
plant, probably a Gaultheria, with stiff, leathery leaves and sprays 3 to 4 inches 
long of small waxy coral-red blossoms. . There were plants of Gunnera insignis in almost 
all parts of the crater, but, except in the green, vertical-walled valley north of the 
craters, their huge prickly leaves were brown and shriveled, and we saw none in 
flower. 


A visit to the village of Juan Vifias gives occasion for the following 
description of the sugar industry as it is carried on in this section of 
Costa Rica: 


The sugar-cane plantations occupied the relatively level plateau out of which the 
deep cafion of the Reventazon and the crater of Juan Vifas station have been cut. 
They extended to the edge of this cafion, the sloping sides of which were covered with 
forest and dense undergrowth or, on the crater sides, with coffee and some maize. 
The sugar-cane was planted in rows 5 to 6 feet apart, the plants in each row being only 
6 inches to 2 feet apart. On June 29 the cane was higher than a man’s head. In 
appearance sugar-cane is not unlike maize but the main stem is shorter and the leaves 
are given off much nearer the ground A so-called wild cane also grows in Costa Rica, 
reaching a height of 10 feet, and is used in the construction of native huts and houses. 
This is possibly the ‘‘cania blanca” (Gynerium saccharoides). It is easily distinguished 
from sugar cane because its leaves are definitely two-ranked so that in ‘‘end” view 
the plant looks very flat, while in sugar cane the leaves are several-ranked, the bases 
forming a spiral around the main stem, and in no view does the plant appear flat. 

A small narrow-gauge track ran from the sugar-mill through the plantation, so graded 
that the loaded cars went down by gravity to the mill but were hauled up by mules 
when empty. On September 30 we saw the cane brought in these cars to the mill, 
dumped at the head of wide slow-moving belts and fed to the crushers, where the juice 
ran down into vats while the almost perfectly dry fiber was removed to serve as fuel 
in the preparation of the sugar. The juice was boiled with a little sulphur vapor to 
purify it and the brown molasses was run into the centrifugal refiners, where we 
watched it turn paler and paler. First, second, and third class sugars were made here, 
and none of it was beet sugar. All the sugar was used in Costa Rica, freight charges 
being so heavy and excess production so slight that it did not pay the producers to 
ship outside. The molasses was all used in the Government fabricas, where it was 
made into alcohol and alcoholic liquors, the making of which was a Government 
monopoly. 
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The ‘‘Llanuras de Santa Clara,” the level country on the north side 
of the Cordillera Central, is the great banana section of the country, 
and a visit to one of the United Fruit Co.’s plantations occasioned the 
following description of the industry: 


At all the banana farms there run off from the main railroad tracks into the planta- 
tions, spurs which form right angles to the main tracks and are parallel to each other. 
To-day we followed the main track a short distance west from Guacimo farmhouse and 
then north along spur 1. Workmen (negroes chiefly) were busy—Sunday seemed 
to be no different from other days here—cutting bunches of bananas, loading them on 
mules, bringing the loaded animals to certain points on the spur where the fruit was 
piled up on banana leaves laid on the ground, and finally covered with the same when 
the pile was complete. The bananas are cut while still green at stages known as 
“three-quarters” or ‘‘three-quarters full” and much depends on the judgment of the 
cutter in selecting fruit just at these stages. If cut at a younger stage the fruit will 
not ripen when it reaches the United States or Europe, if cut a little riper it will spoil 
before it reaches its destination. Here and there along the spur were bunches with 
some yellow and consequently ripe bananas. These were rejected and left to rot. I 
ate some of these ripe bananas and could not find that they differed much in taste 
from those to which I was accustomed at home. Spur 1 was, I believe, about 3 miles 
long, and the cutting done to-day was chiefly in the farther half and yielded some 
2,000 bunches or ‘‘stems” as they were called here. Stems bearing nine or more 
“hands” or tiers were reckoned as ‘‘firsts,’’ those with a smaller number as 
‘“seconds.’’ In some places ‘‘thirds” were also distinguished as stems with six or 
fewer hands. Each hand is composed of 12 or more “‘fingers”’ that is, individual ba- 
nanas. It was no uncommon thing for a stem to comprise 150 bananas so that 2,000 
stems would mean 300,000 bananas for this week’s cutting. In about a week later, 
depending somewhat on moisture and heat, the same ground can be cut over again, 
that is, other shoots of banana plant will have come into the cutting stage and this 
process is continued throughout the entire year for seven or eight years or even longer 
in some spots where the surface soil is deeper. 

This constant productivity of the bananas is brought about by the care taken to 
plant continually new young shoots to replace those which have borne, for each shoot 
yields but one stem, after which it is cut down and, so far as my observation went, 
allowed to decay on the ground. According to Mr. Blair (who supplied much of the 
preceding information) when the productive soil is exhausted the bananas no longer 
thrive. In such cases it was the policy of the United Fruit Co. to let the land le 
fallow, since 1t was cheaper to clear off forest and make new plantings. The aban- 
doned banana fields soon become filled up with a dense growth including saplings. 
Mr. Blair’s experience was not long enough for him to say certainly whether the 
forest eventually reclaimed its own, although he inclined to think that the reclama- 
tion did come, albeit slowly. 


A visit to the little city of Alajuela gave the authors an oppor- 
tunity to see how industrial education is fostered throughout the 
Republic. The school of weaving located there is a most interesting 
example, and is the occasion for the following reference: 


Alajuela is a neat and attractive town of 6,000 inhabitants, prettily situated among 
the hills, of which fine views are obtained from the plazas. There is the usual Parque 
Central and bandstand and facing the parque is the chief church, in this case a very 
large white structure with thick adobe walls and a conspicuous red dome of corru- 
gated iron. In addition there were several large open grassy plazas on the outskirts 
of the town, on which Mrs. Clark and A. used to exercise their horses at a gallop when 








OROSI FALLS, COSTA RICA. 


“The waterfall was magnificent, and it was singularly impressive to come upon it in the midst of 
the solemn grandeur of the tropical forest. The drop was almost perpendicular over sheer rock 
faces and about 150 feet high. In the rainy season it must carry an immense volume of water, for 

< the ‘winter’ channels were visible beside the present cataract, and even now in the dry season 
it wasa large stream. It fellinto a deep pool, which showed that it was much larger in ‘winter’ 
and, turning at a sharp angle, rushed away down a steep rocky bed in a series of rapids. A con- 
stant cloud of spray rose from the falls, and the force of the water was too great and too direct to 
allow of vegetation clinging to the rock walls. These were polished and smooth in many places 
and bare wherever the water ran.” (From “A Year of Costa Rican Natural History,” by A. S. 
and P. P. Calvert.) 
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the roads were so deep in mud that rapid riding on them was out of the question. 
The town contained quite a large hospital, several public schools, and a very inter- 
esting school of weaving, ‘‘ Escuela de Tejidos.’”’ The art of weaving, if it ever existed 
in Costa Rica to any extent, had completely died out, so that when it was proposed 
to revive it there were no looms. These were imported from Salvador, where weaving 
is a most important art, and teachers were brought from Salvador and Guatemala. 
The school was designed to teach useful arts to the young people of Costa Rica. They 
had 10 or 11 large hand looms on which they wove a great variety of cotton cloths, 
white ducks, and highly colored denims, as well as white and red-and-white cotton 
toweling. The yarns and threads were imported from England and we were shown 
several dozens of patterns, stripes, checks, plaids, and plain, in a number of weaves. 
They were all such as were worn here by the poorer or plainer people and found a 
ready sale. In addition to the weaving of cloth, the school taught cane seating, 
basketry, hat weaving, stocking weaving, and leather work (particularly the weaving 
or braiding of bridles and whips). The school was becoming deservedly popular and 
promised to be very valuable. 


Coffee is one of Costa Rica’s most lucrative products and the places 
where the product is bought, cleaned, dried, and prepared for the 
market are called ‘‘beneficios.”’ One of these, known as “ El Brazil,” 
is located on the Ciruelas River, and a visit to the place enabled the 
authors to investigate the methods in vogue. The following is their 
account: 


When we went to El Brazil in December the dry season had begun. The coffee was 
ripe on many farms and the picking, which is done by hand, mostly by women and 
girls, was in full swing. The coffee trees looked very pretty, with their glossy dark 
leaves and showy bright red berries. Owing to eccentricities in the rainfall at the 
time of flowering the coffee was not ripening evenly and several pickings were neces- 
sary on many farms. The ox carts laden with coffee were rolling steadily into El 
Brazil all day (except during the hot noon hours) and part of the night. The berries 
were measured from the ox cart into a big double-hectoliter measure, which held 
about 300 pounds of fruit and made a load for two men, and were then turned into 
a receiving vat full of water. There were two large cement-lined vats in the court- 
yard, with such an arrangement of water inflow and outflow that they could be filled 
or emptied at will, the outflowing water carrying the coffee with it. As quickly as 
possible after arrival the berries were passed from this first vat to be ‘‘pulped” by 
machinery and then carried by water to other cement vats for termenting from 24 to 60 
hours, according to the temperature. Fermenting was conducted for the purpose of 
removing the mucilaginous substance surrounding the grains, and was continued until 
they no longer felt slippery when rubbed. After fermenting they were conveyed by 
means of a centrifugal pump and piping to the troughs surrounding the patios, where 
they were thoroughly washed. The water ran by gravity (10 per cent fall) through 
these ditches and there were numerous ingenious arrangements of gates and movable 
dams so that the coffee was repeatedly washed and the trash and such hulls as had 
slipped in were carried off. The smaller, inferior grains were also separated from the 
larger and heavier ones. Then the coffee was spread out on the patios to dry. During 
the day it was spread out in a comparatively thin layer which was constantly turned 
over and moved about by barefooted men armed with a peculiar wooden hoe. Toward 
evening, or if a shower threatened, it was raked into piles or long ridges and carefully 
covered with tarpaulin as a protection against rain or dew. When the coffee was one 
day short of dry it was finished in a steam drier, sent through hullers, cleaned by 
machines, and finally sorted by a most ingenious hollow cylinder with holes of varying 
sizes, so that from one machine dropped out three grades or sizes of grains flat on one 


AN ANCIENT RELIC OF COSTA RICA. 


Many relics of ancient aboriginal workmanship have been ex ated in Costa Rica, showing that the 
Indians who occupied the country for many centuries before the Columbian d 
had developed the art of carving on stone to a considerable extent. Among such objects are figurines 
of men and animals, vases, cups, and other utensils, as well as many specimens of pottery of artistic 
shapes. In excavating ancient graves beautiful specimens of finely cary d gold ornaments have also 
been found and are among the treasures of antiquity that may be seen in the collection in the Museo 
Nacional at San José, as well as in the celebrated collection of Mr. Minor J. Keith, head of the United 
Fruit Co., loaned to the American Muesum of Natural History, New York. 
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side, broken grains and Caracol or peaberry, which last is a grain round on both sides 
and considered the choicest. After all that, the coffee was hand picked by women 
and girls, who removed any grains that were defective or twisted in shape, even if 
the size was right, for all such things make the coffee inferior. 


In regard to the matter of tropical forests and the generally pre- 
vailing idea that all the trees are constantly green and in leaf in that 
section of the world, the real facts are stated by the authors as fol- 
lows: 


The usual idea of tropical America, particularly of the forests, is of perpetual ver- 
dure, of trees that are never leafless, but drop their leaves and renew them constantly, 
as most conifers do in the north. The absence of “‘spring” and other seasons, the 
consequent monotony of the forest after the first sensations of awe and wonder have 
been dulled by custom, have been dwelt upon by many travelers, notably Wallace 
and Bates. The “‘perpetual verdure” does not exist over the vast regions which 
receive the tremendous precipitation derived from the Atlantic trade winds. We 
were never able to appreciate how the forests, as we saw them in Costa Rica, could 
become monotonous, because we only remained in Costa Rica a year, and of that 
period not by any means the whole time was spent in the Atlantic lowlands, and the 
forests seem still an inexhaustible mine of interest and fascination. But it is wholly 
erroneous to apply the descriptions of the Atlantic slope to the Pacific. There the 
divisions into seasons are as well marked as in any northern country, only the basis 
of the division is the amount of precipitation and not the amount of heat. The 
smaller vegetable forms often dry up completely, so that grass lands show only brown 
stubble and roadside thickets bare branches. As Wercklé points out, many species 
of trees drop all their leaves at once, and there are forest areas which are as leafless for 
a short time as our northern deciduous forests in winter, although the usual associa- 
tion of numerous species in a forest is likely to result in half the trees being green all 
the time. There is the greatest variation in the habit of losing the leaves. Some 
legumes and urticaceous trees drop their leaves at the beginning of verano (summer 
or dry season) and replace them immediately, so that throughout the rainless season 
they show the freshest, brightest green. A few of these, like the guapinol, even put 
out new leaves while the old ones are falling. Other legumes retain their leaves 
until near the end of summer, shed them quickly, and at once reclothe themselves 
so that they are in full green leaf befcre the rains begin. Other trees again are bare 
and leafless through the greater part of the dry season, but put out their new leaves 
about a month before the rains. The guanacaste belongs to this category. It is not 
the first shower of the rains that causes the new leaves to burst forth, neither is it 
always the trees with delicate foliage that are bare through the dry season, while 
some trees with leathery leaves, such as the wild figs or higuerones (Ficus sp.), drop 
their leaves entirely in the middle of the rainy season. The higuerones, in fact, 
shed their leaves and present bare branches twice in each year in many very differ- 
ent localities. Nevertheless, many species await the beginning of the rains to shoot 
forth, and still others linger a month after the rains have begun. It is also to be noted 
that many trees which ordinarily lose their leaves will retain them if they happen 
to be growing In an unusually well-watered situation, such as a stream valley. 
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OOTPRINTS in the sands—human footprints so large that 
Magellan and his men marveled at the sight of them, so we 
are told in fragmentary history of those early days. After 
the famous navigator became convinced that the Plata River 

did not lead to the long-sought Western Ocean, we are further 
informed, the little fleet continued its southward course, following 
closely the coast line of the country known to-day as Argentina. 
Before reaching the straits that bear his name, Magellan and his 
fellow explorers no doubt investigated every inlet and bay that 
suggested a water route to the west; and it may have been during 
these wanderings that members of the party first observed traces of 
the enormous feet if, perchance, they did not meet some of the abo- 
rigines themselves before the little fleet wintered at the sheltered 
bay now known as San Julian, not far north of the straits discovered 
a few months later. Be that as it may, it is recorded that Magellan 
called the strange inhabitants ‘‘patagdes,”’ signifying in his native 
Portuguese language people having large and paw-like feet. 

As the years passed and various other explorers penetrated into 
this vast and practically uninhabited land the name of Patagonia 
seems to have become generally adopted. Some scholars believe 
that it is derived from the Portuguese word above mentioned, while 
others claim it to be of Indian origin. However, by act of the 
Argentine Congress in 1884 the name of Patagonia ceased to exist 
officially and the whole of southern Argentina was merged into five 
territories, one of which is Chubut. 

At the date of Magellan’s explorations in southern South America 
(1520-21) there must have been very few human beings inhabiting 
Patagonia; and nearly three and a half centuries elapsed before real 
colonization was actually begun in the region known to-day as 
Chubut. Evidently it was a lonely land awaiting the coming of the 
shepherd and the flock or the tiller of the soil. 

The scheme for dispatching sturdy Welsh colonists to Chubut 
originated with Rev. Michael Jones, of Wales, or at least it was he 
who first took active steps to establish a colony there—the first white 
settlement in that territory. 

In May, 1865, the little ship Mimosa sailed from Liverpool bearing 
150 Welsh citizens, who were leaving their thickly populated home- 
land to carve their destinies in a new and almost unsettled region of 
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Argentina. Stout and brave hearts they must have been, and in 
voyaging over 7,000 miles of ocean, covering a period of three months, 
we may feel quite sure these pioneers encountered many stormy days, 
as well as enjoyed clear skies and smooth seas. The destination of 
the colonists was the land where the River Chubut flows, the latter 
being the principal watercourse of the territory of Chubut. The first 
landing, however, was in the Gulf of Nuevo, nearly 50 miles north of 
the site selected for the building of the town of Rawson. 

Argentina was glad to welcome these sturdy pioneers of progress, 
who planned to develop a region of country abounding in possibilities, 
and especially suited to sheep and cattle raising. Two commissioners 
from Wales representing the colonists had previously visited Buenos 
Aires, as well as the region of Argentina that had been especially set 
apart for the newcomers; so when the Mimosa finally arrived at 
Port Madryn there must have been joy among the passengers, as well 
as a sigh of relief from the Argentine officials who had long awaited 
their coming. The time of the landing was July, which in that far 
southern land is the season of winter; but we are told that the mem- 
bers of the party, notwithstanding the cold and disagreeable sur- 
roundings, at once set themselves to work to construct homes and to 
prepare for making a new start in life. 

Passing over the early stages of hardships that always beset the 
pioneer in any land, we note that Chubut to-day is one of the 10 
Territories of Argentina. These vast areas, not yet being populous 
and developed as are the Provinces, must pass through a series of 
years of growth before they can be taken into the sisterhood of 
States or Provinces, as Argentina terms her older political divisions. 

No special geographical features existing, the north and south bound- 
aries of Chubut are marked by the forty-second and forty-sixth de- 
grees of latitude and from the top of the Andes to the Atlantic Ocean. 
This vast area embraces over 60,000,000 acres, the land rising in a 
series of steps from the sea to the mountains, the country generally 
being more suitable for stock raising and agricultural pursuits as the 
Andean zones and valleys are approached, although the valleys of 
the eastward-flowing rivers present exceptions. 

Facts indicative of the future development of Chubut and adjoin- 
ing territories are brought out in the exhaustive studies that the 
Argentine Government caused to be made by a commission headed 
by the distinguished North American scientist and geographer, Prot. 
Bailey Willis, who, in cooperation with Argentine officials and assist- 
ants, devoted two and a half years to field studies. At the time this 
extensive scientific work was planned Dr. Ramos-Mexia held the port- 
folio of minister of public works in the Argentine cabinet, and to his 
broad economic outlook the country in the future must be deeply 
indebted. He believed that southern Argentina in many respects 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE RIVER CHUBUT. 


Upper: Loading wool on wagons on the open pampa near Teka, western Chubut, for a long haul to market. 
Center: A little rest house known as ‘Cabeza de Buey”’ (Head of the Ox) on the road between two set- 
tlements, Paso de los Indios and Teka. Note the extra supply of gasoline carried on the outside of one 
of the motor cars. Lower: A view of one of the wide valleys along the Chubut River. The road to be 
seen in the picture has been used by a few automobile enthusiasts, and the landed proprietors are begin- 
ning to purchase such vehicles. 
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possessed conditions similar to those prevailing in the western part of 
the United States half a century ago and that railroads into these ter- 
ritories would be the beginning of development, just as they had fos- 
tered progress in North America. The first work of the commission 
(organized 1911) was to study the geographic structure of the coun- 
try, and while this work was more extensively pursued in the terri- 
tories of Rio Negro, immediately north of Chubut, it also included 
portions of the latter. 

Over large parts of Argentine southern territories the prevailing 
winds are from east to west, and they bring little, if any, moisture. 
Sufficient rain, especially in the Atlantic coastal region, is sadly lack- 
ing. To a considerable extent the settlers depend upon the over- 
flowing of the Chubut and its affluents or of tapping these rivers by 
irrigation ditches to supply water for stock and crops. The Chubut, 
the main watercourse of the territory, rises in a deep canyon of the 
Andes, near the Continental divide, we are told, and flows in an east- 
erly direction to the Atlantic; and, quite naturally, the settlers who 
have gradually drifted to Chubut have taken up lands along this and 
other streams. 

From the coming of the first colony, which settled at Rawson, a 
few miles from the mouth of the Chubut River, as already mentioned, 
other Welsh pioneers have arrived from time to time. In 1873 about 
400 additional Welshmen joined their compatriots in Chubut, and in 
1886 another party numbering 400 arrived. New towns gradually 
began to be established as the pioneers pushed westward, and some 
50 or more colonists were so bold as to press back into the Andes in 
1885, where a town was started under the name Sixteenth of October. 
Each of the 50 pioneers obtained from the Argentine Government a 
league of land, and many of them have prospered. As rains and the 
melting snows of the mountains offer better advantages over eastern 
Chubut, the tendency of settlers appeared to be to drift farther and 
farther westward. Gradually colonies grew and settlers from various 
foreign lands began to arrive. Others came from Argentine cities to 
try their luck in the open pampa. 

Population figures of Chubut territory are rather conflicting, as in 
sparsely settled regions the census taker has almost an impossible 
task. However, there are believed to be approximately 20,000 to 
32,000 in the whole of Chubut. 

The towns of Madryn, Rawson, and Trelew each have about 1,000 
population. The territory’s main railroad’ is 42 miles long and con- 
nects Port Madryn with Trelew; and among the commercial ambi- 
tions of the latter, is another port at Rawson, only 12 miles distant, 
in order to facilitate exports and imports. 








1 This road has been extended to Gaiman, a few miles farther. Also a short railroad has been built 
into the oil region at Rivadavia. 











TYPICAL SCENES IN CHUBUT. 


Upper: On the coast of the Gulfof Nuevo. It wasin this vicinity that the little party of Welsh emigrants 
landed in 1865 to build new homes and to engage in stock raising and agriculture. Lower: Pyramid 
formations, from which one of the river valleys takes its name—Pyramid Valley. 
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The chief occupation of the people of the territory is stock raising 
and agriculture. There are believed to be over 2,000,000 sheep and 
400,000 cattle, valued at over $20,000,000. There are raised thou- 
sands of horses and mules, the western or Andean region being well 
adapted and extensively used for this class of breeding; but the spe- 
cialists tell us there is quite a difference in particular regions of 
Chubut as to whether they are better adapted to cattle, sheep, or 
horses. 

In rural progress and economy horse and mule breeding occupy a 
prominent place, and during the last few years Argentina has been 
called upon as never before to furnish these animals for export. 
During the present great demand for horses and mules the country 
has shipped a vast number to foreign shores. In 10 years, including 
the period of the South African war, there were sent to Africa nearly 
200,000 mules and 85,000 horses, and many of them came from the 
Andean foothills in Chubut and adjoiing territories. 

‘Can land be rented in Chubut?” I inquired of a pioneer whom I 
met in Rio Negro, the adjoining territory. ‘‘Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘and at 
an average of about 15 cents per acre a year; some lands are higher, 
some cheaper. Land in the western region suitable for agriculture 
is about 25 per cent higher than the cattle range; two and a half 
acres are usually figured as offermg grass for from three to five cat- 
tle.’ <A fairly good steer, I was told, costs from $40 upward. A 
calf 6 to 9 months old is worth $18 or $20. Ordinary sheep have 
advanced from $1.50 to $2 each. Horses and mules and, indeed, 
all kinds of stock, have grown in value and the above figures are 
only approximate, the prices changing with conditions, demand, etc 

One of the greatest stock-raising enterprises of the entire territory 
is the Estancia Leleque, in the region of the Andes, which had its 
beginning more than 20 years ago on a comparatively small scale. 
To-day this giant establishment comprises, with owned and leased 
lands, over 1,000 square miles; so large indeed that areas are not 
spoken of as hectares or acres but in terms of square leagues. Im- 
agine the cowboys of our western plains, who have been robbed of 
their picturesque occupation by the inroads of agricultural activity 
over the grazing industries, finding such a vast field for ‘‘riding to the 
beast” as the estate of Leleque presents. North American cowboys 
have from time to time found employment on Argentine ranches, 
but, as a rule, they become discouraged and return to the United 
States or take up a calling that does not require such isolation. 
The native Argentinian, fully competent as a herdsman, usually works 
for smaller wages than the North American expects, and hence is 
usually employed, together with a sprinkling of other nationalities 
The herds upon the Estancia Leleque comprise thousands of cattle, 
sheep, horses, mules, and other stock, and the reports of the company 
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IN THE WESTERN REGIONS OF CHUBUT. 


Upper: A little trading post at Aroyo Pesado, where travelers may spend the night and purchase a few 
necessities. Center: A view of the country near the settlement of Sixteenth of October, showing spurs 
of the Andes in the distance. Lower: Scene on the Chubut River in the western part of the territory 
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operating the properties show pleasing returns. In recent years 
considerable attention has been given to the raising of alfalfa, wheat, 
oats, etc., and many fruit trees have been planted with flattering 
chances for fair yields. Presiding as general manager over this vast 
estate is Mr. Charles K. Hackett, whose private residence, although 
located far away from noise and bustle of the average town or city, 
stands amid fruitful trees, abundant foliage and flowers, and in the 
distance are to be seen the laborers garnering the sheaves or tending 
the herds—a work demanding to-day in Argentina, as all over the 
world, more strenuous endeavor than ever before. 

Another, and probably the greatest source of latent wealth that 
Chubut seems likely to supply in increasing quantities, is petroleum. 
So far, the wells now in operation near Comodoro Rivadayvia in south- 
east Chubut are producing, according to latest available statistics, 
over 9,000 tons a month, or more than 110,000 tons for the period of 
one year. Since the shortage of coal became a serious question all 
over Argentina by reason of the international war, Argentine officials 
have devoted renewed energy to oil production, especially in Chubut. 
So urgent was the demand for petroleum that the National Congress 
passed a law in 1915 prohibiting the disposal, either by sale or lease 
(for as long as five years), of the Government reserve oil lands of 
Comodoro Rivadavia, as the Chubut petroleum region is known. 
The work of exploitation is managed by a federal commission and a 
large portion of the output was originally contracted for by a single 
company of Buenos Aires, but in 1915 the fuel situation became so 
acute that this contract was canceled in order to allow of more gen- 
eral oil distribution. 

The national reserved lands cover an area of about 13,000 acres, 
and ere this writing it is probable that a larger supply of steel tanks, 
additional boring machines for deeper drilling, improved loading facil- 
ities, and longer ocean piers have enabled the commission to produce 
petroleum on a more extensive scale than ever before. 

Shortly after the finding of petroleum in Chubut, which was acci- 
dentally discovered in sinking a shaft for water, experiments were 
conducted in running a stationary engine with this new fuel. The 
result showed that the total cost was approximately half that of the 
expense of operating a similar engine by using coal. These experi 
ments, indicating especially the fuel properties of Chubut oil, no 
doubt caused general attention to the sinking of additional wells. 
Some months ago, while on the railroad between Bahia Blanca and 
Neoquen, the writer conversed with oil experts and learned that con- 
siderable petroleum had been found along this line of railroad; in- 
deed, in one case an old well that had been supplying water for loco- 
motives began to show indications of oil, a fact possibly caused by 





A FEW PIONEERS AND PLACES WHERE THEY HAVE SETTLED. 


Upper: A typical view of the country lying east of the Andes, with mountain spurs to be seen in the 
background. Note that the wirefence hasmadeits appearance. Center: Ona branch of the Chubut 
River; a few of the settlers. Lower: The beginning of town making. This place has been named 
Esquel, and is surrounded by colonization lands. 
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the sinking of oil shafts in the same region, which disturbed geological 
strata. 

The problem of transporting Chubut petroleum to Argentine mark- 
ets has at times been serious, and to improve this service a number 
of oil transports have been purchased or are under construction in 
foreign countries, several of which are now being built on the Great 
Lakes in the United States. Indeed, so urgent is the present demand 
for tankers that a firm recently submitted a proposal to the Argentine 
Government for converting several obsolete naval vessels into oil trans- 
ports; and among the ships suggested for such use were the Libertad, 
Independencia, Patria, Andes, Plata, and others. As these lines are 
written, news comes from Comodoro Rivadavia that the petroleum 
output recently reached the highest quantity in the history of the 
field, one week’s figures showing a production of 5,742 cubic meters. 

The days of pioneering in Chubut have not passed but are still in 
the early stages of morning. To those born and bred in the great 
outdoors the lonely life of the pampa and the mountains seems to 
have the strongest appeal, and no doubt such characters meet the 
best success in business ventures. In crossing the Rocky Mountains 
in the United States to-day we often see vast areas over which roam 
thousands of sheep and goats, followed slowly by the tented wagon, 
bearing possibly the owner of the flock and his family of shepherds. 
The latter guide the animals to the grassy lands and spend their lives 
within the sound of the tinkling bells and the bleating of the herds. 
So it is in the far-off land of Chubut; but in the latter region of the 
earth the locomotive’s whistle does not yet disturb the silence of the 
hills. The little trading post has made its appearance and is often 
the refreshing oasis, not only for securing food and clothing, but a 
place where the dashing southern gaucho meets the new tenderfoot 
from more thickly settled regions, and together they swap yarns and 
talk of the news of the villages stretching at long intervals for hun- 
dreds of miles—from the capital at Rawson, on the Atlantic, to the 
Sixteenth of October, in the Andes. 
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ICHARD OLNEY, statesman and lawyer, and sometime 

member of the cabinet, died in Boston, Mass., April 9, 

1917, at the age of 82. Tostudents of international affairs 

Mr. Olney will be especially remembered for his partici- 

pation in the Great Britain-Venezuela controversy in 1895 while he 
was Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President Cleveland. 

Mr. Olney enjoyed an unusual position both as lawyer and as a 
citizen of the United States. He was considered one of the foremost 
members of the American bar, while as a private citizen he ranked 
among the most distinguished in the land. On several occasions he 
was offered elevated public offices, both at home and abroad, but 
he seemed to prefer the active practice of his profession. 

He was born in Oxford, Mass., in 1835; attended Leicester Academy, 
and then entered Brown University, from which he graduated with 
high honors. From Brown he went to the Harvard Law School, 
graduating in 1858. The following year he commenced to practice 
in Boston, As a practitioner he possessed a profound knowledge 
of legal principles, and this, coupled with his rare clearness of per- 
ception and soundness of judgment, won for him a reputation of 
the highest character, especially as an authority on corporation law. 
He had repeatedly been solicited to accept judgeship in the Supreme 


~ Court of Massachusetts. 


In 1893 he accepted the position of Attorney General in the Cab- 
inet of President Cleveland. During this period of service a number 
of serious situations arose which brought forth from him the restate- 
ment of poimts under dispute in Federal jurisprudence. ‘Two years 
later he was made Secretary of State. It was at this time that the 
boundary dispute between England and Venezuela grew acute, but 
skillful diplomacy, together with vigorous activity, on the part of 
Secretary Olney brought about a satisfactory settlement of the 
difficulties. 

At the end of Cleveland’s administration Mr. Olney returned to 
his legal work, of which he was devotedly fond. In 1913 he declined 
appointment by President Wilson as ambassador to Great Britain, 
and again, the following year, he likewise declined the position of 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board established under the new 
banking law. Mr. Olney was the American member of the inter- 
national commission under treaty between the United States and 
France, since June 1, 1915; a fellow of Brown University, 1894-1897; 
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regent of the Smithsonian Institute of Washington, 1900-1908; and 
a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society and the American 
Philosophical Society. 


Sefior Don CarLos ConcHA SUBERCASEAUX, Statesman, diplomat, 
and publicist, of Chile, died at his home in Vifia del Mar, near Val- 
paraiso, April 11, 1917. With his demise, Chile suffers the loss of 
one of its most eminent sons and Pan America has lost a friend and 
advocate. Born of distinguished family and reared amidst the 
finest surroundings, he made the most of his fortunate circumstances 
and rose to a high position in the public life of his country. 

Both at home and abroad Sefior Concha Subercaseaux was greatly 
esteemed and admired. Strong in his convictions, powerful as a 
speaker, and of sterling character, he won the confidence of his 
associates in all circles and successfully discharged his duties during 
trying times and in delicate situations. 

Sefior Concha Subercaseaux was born in Santiago, Chile, in 1863. 
At the age of 20 he graduated as lawyer from the University of 
Santiago and shortly after became interested in political activities. 
In 1891 he represented the district of Los Andes as deputy in the 
National Congress and later served two terms as representative from 
the district of Santiago, being elected president of that body. He 
was appointed minister of war and marine in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Errazuriz E. and proved as strong a man in that council as he 
was in Congress. From the cabinet he was selected as envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to Argentina in 1899, at a 
time when the relations between these two countries called for the 
most skillful and delicate handling. Concha Subercaseaux showed 
himself eminently fitted for the task before him. Through his 
efforts and influence he succeeded in bringing about between those 
countries a feeling of sympathy and friendship which has grown 
stronger and deeper ever since. After a number of years at Buenos 
Aires he was transferred as minister to France, and in Paris, as in 
Buenos Aires, he acquired a host of friends and admirers to whom 
the news of his death brought real grief. Sefior Concha Suberca- 
seaux was also Chilean member of the Permanent Court. of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague and represented his country at the Second Peace 
Conference in 1907. 


Rosert P. Porter, journalist and writer, known throughout 
North and South America, as well as Europe and Asia, for his numer- 
ous books dealing with economic and industrial subjects pertaining 
to those continents, died at his home in London, England, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1917. He had traveled extensively through the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, the countries of South America, Russia, 
Roumania and the other Balkan States, Turkey, China, and 
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Japan, and was regarded as an eminent authority on economic con- 
ditions of the world. In the course of his travels he contributed to 
leading periodicals in the United States and Great Britain. Although 
a Native of the latter country, Porter held a number of important 
positions with the Government of the United States, even repre- 
senting it abroad in responsible commissions. 

Mr. Porter was born in Norwich, England, in 1852, and attended 
school both in England and the United States. He commenced his 
career as a journalist in 1872 with the Inter Ocean of Chicago. Dur- 
ing 1880 and i881 he was attached to the United States Census 
Bureau as expert, reporting on wealth, debt, taxation, and transpor- 
tation. The following year he was appointed United States tariff 
commissioner, from which position he joined the editorial staff of the 
New York Tribune and Philadelphia Press. He was one of the 
founders of the New York Press in 1887. During Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration he was appointed Director of the Eleventh United 
States Census, from 1890-1894, and with the inauguration of Presi- 
dent McKinley he was made special fiscal and tariff commissioner 
to Cuba and Porto Rico. 

In 1904 Porter joined the staff of the London Times as editor of 
the Engineering Supplement, and during the years 1906 to 1909 he 
was the principal correspondent for North America on that paper. 
He was then placed in charge of the Special Supplement Department 
of that journal developing especially the South American section of 
the sheet. He wrote extensively for numerous other reviews and 
magazines, and delivered many addresses before scientific and edu- 
cational associations in England and the United States. Among 
his more important works which brought him into prominence in 
the Pan American countries are The Ten Republics and Industrial 
Cuba. The former was designed as an introduction to the 10 books 
on the South American countries in the Progress of Nations series, 
of which he was the editor. Porter’s economic and industrial books 
included The West, Breadwinners Abroad, Free Trade Folly, Dangers 
of Municipal Trading; his books dealing with the Orient are the 
Full Recognition of Japan and Japan as a World Power. 


There recently passed away at Santiago, Chile, a most interesting 
character in the person of Juttus Mutrorp Foster. Though he had 
reached the ripe old age of 94, he was none the less active in body and 
spirit and was in full possession of his mental faculties. The vener- 
able old gentleman went to Chile from the United States as a young 
man of 23, and establishing himself permanently, had lived there for 
nearly 75 years. By marriage he became identified with one of the 
best families, and his own children to-day occupy positions of respect 
and prominence in that country. 
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Mr. Foster was born on May 2, 1822, in Milford, Pa. Completing 
his education at Princeton University, he went to Chile in 1845 and 
made his first home in Taleahuano, where he was employed as secre- 
tary to the American consul. He then became bookkeeper for a well- 
known Chilean manufacturer, but was unknown to the owner. One 
day while all the higher employees of the flour mill were attending 
the races in a nearby town a shaft broke. The bookkeeper, Foster, 
went to the woods and cut a new shaft, and while hauling it to the 
mill with a yoke of oxen was stopped in the road by the owner. He 
explained the nature of his task and went on his way. A few days 
afterwards he was honored with an invitation to visit the owner and 
was made superintendent of the mill. 

About this time gold was discovered in California and Foster sug- 
gested to his employers the possibilities of supplying Chilean flour and 
lumber to that country. He was given an interest in this transaction, 
which became the foundation of his economic success. He then went 
to the United States and purchased equipment for some new large 
mills which he established at San Luis and San Javier, and later he 
added other interests to his business activities. 

Mr. Foster organized with Gen. Field the North & South American 
Construction Co. and contracted with President Balmaceda to build 
various Chilean railways. This work was satisfactorily carried out. 

Mr. Foster always maintained a lively interest in his native land 
and made many visits here. He knew personally every President of 
the United States from James K. Polk to Theodore Roosevelt, and 
every President in Chile from 1845 to the time of his death. He had 
a remarkable memory and an unusual knowledge of American 
history. Through his genial, sympathetic, and kindly presence he 
had endeared himself to the people of his adopted land. His noble 
and upright character was helpful in his efforts to develop closer 
bonds of friendship between the people of Chile and the United 
States. 


Dr. Arturo Gramaso, ex-mayor of the city of Buenos Aires and 
one of the progressive men of the Argentine Republic, arrived in the 
United States early in April to spend some time visiting this country. 
Dr. Gramajo was appointed mayor of the great South American me- 
tropolis by President Victorino de la Plaza in 1914, and served in 
that important capacity urtil 1916. Although quite a young man, 
his eminent talents have made him one of the forceful leaders of his 
native country. 

Born in Buenos Aires, he was educated in the local schools and 
received his degree in law at the youthful age of 19. Desirous of 
broadening his education and training, he went to Europe, where 
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he was attached to the Argentine Legation in Paris. Returning to 
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Argentina, he soon became identified with the public life of the 
capital. He was appointed chairman of the national board of 
prisons; he headed the national committee in charge of the extermi- 
nation of the locust; and from 1903 to 1904 served as a member of 
the municipal commission. His activity and able services made him a 
conspicuous figure in municipal affairs, and when the duty of selecting 
a new mayor devolved upon the President of Argentina, this marked 
distinction was conferred upon Dr. Gramajo. It was during his 
incumbency of this office that the meeting of the International High 
Commission on Uniform Legislation took place in Buenos Aires, and 
one of the most brilliant and enjoyable functions given in honor of 
the visiting members of the commission was the reception tendered 
by his honor the mayor. Dr. Gramajo was a member of the national 
committee in charge of honoring the memory of the heroes of Argen- 
tine independence, and was also a delegate to the International 
Congress of London in 1914. 


Among the able men in the cabinet of President Dartiguenave, ot 
Haiti, mention should be made of Dr. Epmonp Heravx for the splen- 
did constructive work he is doing in improving local conditions and 
encouraging the development of the resources of that country. Dr. 
Heraux is the secretary of finance and commerce. Under his ad- 
ministration and with the cooperation of the financial adviser to 
the Government, Mr. Raun, the financial situation of the country has 
assumed a hopeful tone. Dr. Heraux has been identified with the 
public and official life of his country for many years. Prior to his 
designation to this post in the cabinet he served as secretary of for- 
eign relations. He has also enioyed an experience in the diplo- 
matic corps, having served as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at the Court of St. James in London. Among the 
other important positions held by him in the course of his career are 
those of deputy in the National Assembly, justice of the tribunal of 
“cassation,’ and government commissioner to the tribunal of 
“cassation.” Dr. Heraux was a member of the delegation from 
Haiti to the Second Pan American Scientific Congress held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1915-16. 


On June 1, 1917, Smvon I. Patino, popularly known as the “tin 
king” of Bolivia, will celebrate his fiftieth birthday. In the full 
prime and vigor of a most interesting life, he enjoys to-day the fruits 
of his remarkable career as one of the greatest producers of tin in the 
whole world. And to his tireless work, foresight, and genius may be 
attributed the development of the tin industry to the principal and 
most important mining activity in the Republic of Bolivia. 

The story of Patifio’s rise from clerk in a store to one of the world’s 
richest mine owners reads more like a work of fascinating fiction 
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than cold truth. As a young man he had read in the book of Father 
Barba the story of the mines of Bolivia and the possibilities of their 
development. His imaginative mind and enterprising spirit were 
fired with the thoughts and suggestions contained in that volume. 
Patifio was not rich. It was necessary for him to work in order to 
maintain himself. But during all his early positions he was continu- 
ally restless and ambition goaded him on. With an abundance of 
enthusiasm and vision he was willing to stake his meager savings on 
his conviction that tin ore could be profitably mined in Bolivia. The 
results of the next few years more than justified his convictions. 

Sefior Patifio was born in Cochabamba, June 1, 1867. He studied 
in the National College of that city, but abandoned his studies early 
-in the secondary courses, realizing that a literary or professional 
career might offer too limited possibilities for a man whose lively 
imagination was dreaming of big enterprises and great riches. He 
accordingly went to Oruro, where he secured a position with a com- 
mercial house. Later he moved to Pulacayo and accepted another 
position with a large industrial concern, where he could study its 
organization and methods. He then returned to Oruro. 

During this period his thoughts continually reverted to Barba’s 
story of the mines. Convinced that progress in the employment of 
others would be slow, he bravely started out to secure options on 
numerous mines and old dumps rich in cassiterite ore. Through sheer 
persistence he was able to interest the necessary capital to prove his 
contention that tin could be profitably mined in that country. He 
soon grew to be the wealthiest man in all Bolivia, and since then has 
given his support to various other enterprises in the development and 
progress of that country. One of his mines, the Salvadora at Uncia, 
contributes more than 25 per cent of the total tin output. 


A prominent figure in the social and commercial circles of the 
American Republics is CHarLes RaniettT Fuint, of New York City. 
In the business world of to-day he is an important figure by reason of 
his extensive experience as merchant and banker in the United States 
and in various countries of Latin America, and because of his intimate 
association with the upbuilding of important commercial enterprises, 
private and official. 

Starting back in 1871, Mr. Flint became one of the pioneers in the 
establishment of commercial relations with South America, and ever 
since that time he has done creditable work in developing closer asso- 
ciation between all the American nations. In his dealings with the 
Southern Continent he usually identified himself with the social as 
well as the material interests, and properly gained for himself a place 
of esteem in Pan American circles. 

Mr. Flint was born in Maine in 1850, and when 21 years of age 
became a member of the firm of Gilchrist, Flint & Co. The following 
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year he joined the firm of W. R. Grace & Co., then operating between 
San Francisco, Chile, and Peru. So thorough was his familiarity 
with the Latin American countries and conditions in them that the 
Government of Chile designated him as its consul in New York, and 
the Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica also named him their 
respective consul general to the United States. 

A friend of Latin America, a true Pan Americanist, and an advo- 
cate of closer ties of commerce and comity between the United States 
and those countries, his appointment as one of the delegates to the 
First International Conference of American Republics in 1889 was 
a fitting recognition of his efforts in that direction. At the congress 
he strongly advocated the establishment of the bureau which is now 
the Pan American Union. Mr. Flint has served a number of govern- 
ments in confidential capacity, has conducted numerous secret nego- 
tiations for them, and is at present identified with a number of indus- 
trial organizations of national and international prominence. 
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The United States and Argentine Trade is the title under which 
the Evening Post Saturday Magazine (New York) of March 31, 1917, 
reproduces in part the scholarly address delivered by Ambassador 
Romulo S. Nadén before the Legislature of New Hampshire. After 
dwelling at some length upon the admiration with which his country 
had followed the progress and development of the ideals of democ- 
racy in the United States and upon the similarity of the various ele- 
ments of social activity in the two countries, the ambassador set 
forth the importance of Argentina as a market for the manufactured 
products of the world by quoting some of the striking statistics as 
to its foreign trade. He explained the tremendous purchasing 
power of Argentina, owing to the productive expansion of its agri- 
cultural and animal industries, and predicted an ever-growing demand 
for steel rails and locomotives, machinery, and manufactures of all 
kinds for at least a generation to come. He analyzed the com- 
mercial relations between the United States and Argentina, and in 
the concluding portion of his address gave some valuable practical 
suggestions for increasing trade between the countries in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


One of the most sorrowful consequences of the war, for us, aside from the sentiment 
and affliction intensified by the close ties which bind us with the countries at war, 
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has been the almost complete paralysis of European importation, a paralysis which 
offers to the American market an unsurpassed opportunity for increasing to enormous 
proportions its commercial field, by supplying the needs for which the European 
industry has ceased to provide. 

Let us see now what practical method could be adopted for supplying those needs 
and increasing the amount of our international commerce. 

There can surely be no better authority in this regard than the official word of the 
Argentine Government, as cabled some time ago to him who has the honor of addressing 
you at this moment. In this cablegram one of the members of my Government said 
at the beginning of the war: ‘‘Our products are being exported without increased 
difficulties, but a scarcity of bottoms is foreseen in the near future for the transpor- 
tation of our products. A very efficient means of overcoming the difficulties would 
be if vessels were to come from that country with the usual cargoes, namely, refined 
naphtha, woods, iron, machinery, and other agricultural implements, petroleum, 
furniture, lubricating oils, typewriters, machines, etc. These vessels would return 
with our products, such as refrigerated meats, wool, hides, quebracho, tannin, live 
stock, etc. American manufacturers could step into the place left vacant by Euro- 
pean industries in all branches formerly supplied by them, such as coal, steel rails, 
galvanized iron, woolen goods, pig and sheet iron, machinery in general, cement, 
locomotives, railway cars, refined sugar, automobiles, galvanized iron or steel wire, 
rail joints, sheet zinc, cotton fabrics, printing paper, electric wire and cables, iron 
pipes of all kinds, manufactures of iron and steel, household articles, woolen clothing, 
etc. The present moment offers to manufacturers of such articles most advantageous 
opportunities for openings, taking advantage of the shutting down of the European 
market. If they want to obtain this, it is for them to take the initiative hy sending 
at least small cargoes, and especially by adapting themselves to the custom of not 
demanding payment on delivery, a custom which others have followed with marked 
success.” 

As you see, one of the practical measures suggested in this dispatch to relieve the 
needs of our exportations is bottoms enough. In fact, the United States has made 
very meritorious efforts to meet this requirement, not only through private enter- 
prises, but through governmental actions, with the enactment of the so-called merchant 
shipping act. We have to expect that the fruitful combination of those efforts will 
prevent in the future crises so dangerous as that we had to face when the war broke out. 

In the manufactured articles which Argentina can produce, the increasing activities 
of industrial establishments will partially fill the vacancies left by reduced importa- 
tions. But many other items are left which it is impossible to supply, and which offer 
to American commerce an excellent opportunity to fill the positions now vacant. 
Although, as a result of the domestic prices the level of normal consumption has sen- 
sibly fallen, there is still a sufficient margin left for broadening the scope of business 
with the United States, and to cement ties which will continue to subsist after the con- 
clusion of the war. 

I have consulted persons whose judgment is valuable as to the most practical form of 
opening the channel to the currents of American trade in our country, and all of them 
agree that the principal condition to be complied with depends exclusively on the per- 
sons interested, whose well-known commercial activity appears to suffer from a lack 
of adaptability to foreign methods when they do business off their own ground. The 
development of German commerce in recent times shows us by comparison the founda- 
tion for this fact. As a general rule, European firms are in the habit of sending out 
agents to study minutely the peculiarities of local tastes, types, colors, quality, pack- 
ing, etc., and they adjust themselves thereto strictly, without endeavoring to object to 
them or modify them. Their tactics consist in fulfilling all requirements, no matter 
how extravagant they may appear to them, in order to assure for themselves the pref- 
erence of the consumption. 
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It appears that American commerce lacks the elasticity necessary for practicing 
thissystem. It has the pride of its own methods, and seeks to impose its own conditions. 
It sends its goods to Buenos Aires as it would to Philadelphia or to Chicago, and when 
it finds opposition, it stands stubbornly, resolved to overcome it or to be overcome 
by it, without bothering about following the course which is indicated to it. 

The hard and fast rule of the Americans appears especially in the matter of condi- 
tions of payment. They only sell for cash, as opposed to the traditional custom of our 
market which establishes a usual term of 90 or 180 days. The volume of capital here 
is not sufficiently large to admit of the form of transaction usual in the United States, 
and if the business men of that country persist in their position, it will be very diffi- 
cult for them to open a way for themselves here, even though they have in their favor 
the exceptional facilities which the present time offers them. 

What is now necessary is that American merchants shall come to realize where their 
own conveniences lie and place themselves in a position to obtain a footing in our mar- 
ket. It is to be assumed that the establishment of the new branch bank will tend 
toward this end. This is a positive act toward commercial approximation. Hereto- 
fore commissions have come to study our market in order to establish a bank, but the 
‘‘threat”’ was never carried out until the present time. In fact, the fruitless measure 
was repeated so often that it began to border on a farce when American commission 
after commission appeared, always having in their pocketbooks the future bank, but 
never deciding to leave it. Jinally they have gone beyond the attempt, and the new 
institution, after it becomes well assimilated to our surroundings, may become a very 
efficient aid for men interested in extending their business on this side of the Continent. 

The problem of closer commercial relations between our countries is a practical 
question, and it would be solved sooner, in my opinion, if we were to study recipro- 
cally our commercial methods and characteristics. On our part we have already done 
our very best and we are not asleep at the switch. In fact, we have increased our 
importations into the United States three times since the beginning of the war. I ven- 
ture to believe that a very convenient way of attaining this end would be to organize 
a special Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce, in which the parties interested 
in this task of furthering to the utmost the development of our commercial bonds 
would study and seek to solve all the problems that such a task would present to us. 
Organizations of like character exist at present in all the countries of Europe and have 
produced great results in the development of the commercial relations between Argen- 
tina and those countries. Why, not, then, use the same successful means in the further- 
ing of our common interests at the present time? 


The Relations of the Countries of South and North America was the 
theme of a thoughtful and forceful address by Minister Ignacio 
Calderon, of Bolivia, before the Men’s Forum of Binghamton, N. Y., 
on April 8, 1917. The minister opened his address by analyzing the 
difference between the character, ideals, and purposes of the early 
settlers of the United States and those of the Spanish conquistadores 
who conquered the well-settled governments of the Incas and Aztecs. 
He dwelt on the methods used to subdue these nations, on the strug- 
gles of the colonists to obtain their freedom from Spanish dominion, 
and on their subsequent task ‘‘to fit themselves for the proper use of 
freedom and to shake off the old habits.’ Taking up the matter of 
the relations between the United States and South America in par- 
ticular, and the greater interest being manifested by the people of 
both of these sections of the world in one another, the minister re- 
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ferred to two great events, perhaps the most momentous in the 
world, which have accentuated the conviction that the unity of 
interests of the American Republics and the future of the whole 
Western Hemisphere rests on their maintaining mutual good will 
and friendship; these events being the opening of the Panama Canal 
and the breaking out of the European war. In this connection the 
minister said: 


From whatever point of view you consider it, the building of the Panama Canal is 
bound to awaken admiration and wonder. It shows the greatest engineering and 
mechanical skill; the ample financial resources of the country that built it; and 
finally the admirable humanitarian achievement of sanitating a most unhealthy sec- 
tion of country and turning it into a pleasant and healthy place of residence. Besides 
saving the lives of thousands of men, the canal shortened the distance between the 
remotest lands and broke the barrier that lay between the north and south of the 
American Continent. It is the most advanced step ever taken toward quicker and 
cheaper communication, increase of trade and travel, and a better understanding of 
their common interests. 

But no sooner was that highway of the world opened to traffic than there broke out 
in Europe a war that, for utter disregard of the fundamental principles of justice and 
humanity, is even more cruel than the strifes that scourged mankind during the dark- 
est period of its history, when might and the will of the war lords dominated. Through 
the flash of thousands of cannon spreading death and desolation, through the wanton 
destruction of monuments and buildings sacred with the double consecration of art 
and religion, the absolute disregard of rights and property, and all the horrors of a 
merciless war, the American Republics felt as a revelation in the midst of a hideous 
nightmare that the world’s salvation was here in America, through the influence of a 
democracy that means peace and justice, and one that we must stand by and defend. 
The great doctrine of the equality of nations, based on the equality of men, excludes 
from America all the false policies of balance of power, of continental equilibrium, 
and other fallacies. The popular will, the sovereignty of the nations based on the 
government of the people, for the people, and by its own freely selected heads, re- 
quires no artificial political combinations. 

Democracy means equal rights for men and nations, and all attempts to create a 
group of nations as superior to the rest and having the privilege to dictate or interfere 
with them is inacceptable. The freedom of the people to organize themselves accord- 
ing to their own national aspirations is the key to international peace. But that free- 
dom implies also the duty of maintaining an orderly and legal government for the pro- 
tection and guarantee of the rights of all its citizens, as well as the rights and interests 
of all foreign residents. 

Much has been written and talked about increasing exports and trade with South 
America, but very little attention has been paid to the most important elements of 
union and friendship. You can buy and sell goods wherever they are wanted, by 
making prices attractive enough, but to gain the confidence and good will of your 
clients it is necessary to make them feel that you have as much concern in their 
interest as in your own; that when you offer them merchandise for sale, you have 
consulted their tastes and their conveniences as well as your own advantage. Ii the 
buyer is only considered a subject for profit he never can become a friend willing to 
give you his patronage and his help. It is the want of this conception of cultivating 
trade relations that has generally prevented American business men, often too eagerly 
looking after their own side of the transaction, from remembering that the first law 
of good business is reciprocity. 
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England, having spread her capital all over the world, has now at her disposal all 
the resources needed to finance the expenses of the war. English capital helped all 
kinds of undertakings, railway construction, mining, plantation works, and so on. 
The bonds, shares, and capital invested in all those enterprises are now being used to 
answer the interminable requirements of the war. 

There is another point of view that we ought to consider very seriously and earnestly, 
and that is the great and transcendent mission that the American Republics have 
before them in helping the betterment of the ethic conditions of the world. The 
truly great nations of history are not the nations that have made trade their only 
aim. The whir and buzz of machinery of the great manufacturing plants of to-day 
will be silent and pass into oblivion, as we have forgotton the purely commercial 
peoples of ancient times; but the great ideals, the noble impulses toward the higher 
aims of life, the love of the beautiful, and the inspiration of the soul in the universal 
harmony of nature are the glorious heritage that Greece has left to mankind and which 
has made her immortal. 

I am convinced that the thinking men and women of this country who, because 
of their intelligence, are the guiding spirits of progress, will not fail to devote their 
efforts to impress on the younger generation all the noble and truly divine sentiments 
and aspirations that lift our souls to the realm of the infinite and beautiful and make 
us resent all attempts to substitute might for right. The influence of democracy 
and the lessons that other countries are learning from its practice in the United States 
are permeating the world and awakening the masses to the consciousness of their 
rights. Events have taken place and are now going on that confirm that statement. 
When we have seen immovable China shake off the traditions of centuries and pro- 
claim itself a Republic; the great Muscovite Empire fall lifeless at the contact of de- 
mocracy; how can we doubt that mankind has come into itsownand that the days of 
absolute rulers are gone? 

Democracy in America has secured to mankind the possession of all the political 
rights for which the people of Europe have fought for centuries, but new and very 
complex social problems, unknown to past generations, have appeared. No longer 
can a man provide for his own wants by his personal and independent work; he must 
hire himself and become, as it were, part and parcel of the machinery of the great 
industrial organizations that are absorbing the economic life of the country. Such 
concentration of capital on one side, and the necessity of earning a living on the other, 
has already produced numerous and frequent collisions that are signs of dangerous 
discontent. The study of the causes that are producing such serious conditions is 
a paramount duty for those who have at heart the peace and future of the country. 
The grave economic and social problems of the present can not be ignored, for they 
are intimately allied to the preservation of the ideals of justice, right, and happiness 
for which our fathers fought and which form the foundation of the greatness and glory 
of this noble country. 


‘The Commercial Association of Rio de Janeiro” is the subject of 
an interesting sketch by A. L. M. Gottschalk, United States consul 
general at Rio de Janeiro, in a recent number of Dun’s Review (inter- 
national edition). This organization is one of the oldest and most effi- 
cient commercial bodies in the Americas, and its history and activities 
are such that the BuLtuerry takes occasion to reproduce the article 
in full. 

The ‘“‘Associacao Commercial do Rio de Janeiro” is more than a 
mere local chamber of commerce; it is one of the historic commer- 
cial bodies, not only of Brazil, but perhaps of all of South America. 
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Considering the history of any cooperative commercial effort in 
the Latin Americas, it should be remembered that until the nine- 
teenth century these countries were mere ‘‘colonies,” and that all 
commercial legislation which the home countries of Europe (Spain 
or Portugal) enacted, had apparently for its chief end and aim only 
the conservation of the colony’s trade with the motherland, and 
incidentally its disfranchisement from any privilege of trade with 
any of its neighbors or with any foreign State. 

Brazil was in just such a condition at the time—a shut-in royal 
colony of Portugal—and not until January 28, 1808, when the then 
Prince Regent Dom Joao threw open the ports of Brazil to the world, 
could the idea of an association of commercial men in Brazil have 
taken root. It did take root quickly enough, as soon as Brazil had 
begun to enter into general trade relations with the outer world, 
and on the King’s birthday, May 13, 1820 (for Dom Joao had in the 
meantime ascended the throne of Portugal) a handsome building 
designed by the French architect Grandjean de Montigny and 
situated to the left of the customhouse, between the Rua Sabio 
(now General Camara) and that of Sao Pedro, was inaugurated as 
the home of the Praga do Commercio, or Merchants’ Association, of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

To my distinguished friend and fellow member in the present 
Associagio Commercial, Dr. Viera Fazenda, who is one of the main- 
stays of the ancient and honorable historical institute of his country, 
and who is an authority on all matters of Brazilian history and tradi- 
tion, the association owes the compilation of much of the historical 
data surrounding its beginnings. 

The original Praga do Commercio, the eminent chronicler says, was 
a group of merchants, both Brazilian and foreign, gathered together 
‘for the avowed purpose of exchanging views and discussing prob- 
lems that concerned commerce in general, and to defend the rights 
of commercial men before the authorities.” 

Once settled in the handsome building designed by de Montigny, 
with all its luxury of glass and stucco work and statuary, the asso- 
ciation began its serious work. On the 14th of July, 1820, it had 
the honor of a royal visit, Dom Joao appearing there with his court 
and being addressed in both Portuguese and English by the respec- 
tive representatives of both native and foreign merchants in the 
association. . 

Unfortunately political movements in the mother country, Portu- 
gal, began to take a revolutionary turn at just about this time. 
The colony of Brazil adopted all the newer fads and clamored for a 
constitution and deputies and what not; there were riots; the build- 
ing of the Praga do Commercio, inaugurated only the year before, 
happened to be chosen for the meeting of the electoral college, which 
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broke up in confusion before a charge of the royal troops, and there- 
after the business men of Rio de Janerio ceased to meet there. In 
1824, by royal order, the building was taken over by the custom- 
house as an annex. 

In 1834, however, the commercial body of the city again felt the 
need of a regular meeting place. The then minister of the treasury, 
Candido José de Araujo Vianna, allotted to it a building, then used 
as a salt warehouse, situated at the head of the street known as Rua 
da Alfandega. The commercial men met and immediately resolved 
to subscribe enough money to erect a more suitable building on this 
site, and nominated a commission to draw up a set of by-laws, which 
were submitted to the Government and approved in September, 
1834. The building itself was inaugurated December 2 of the same 
year, but the work of raising funds to erect a more suitable home 
still went on; and in 1836 Grandjean de Montigny, the celebrated 
architect of his time, again submitted a plan ‘‘for a two-story build- 
ing with a peristyle of eight Doric columns,” with all its accom- 
paniments of mosaics, vast saloons, a reading room, tablets commem- 
orating the names of the members who had subscribed, and a very 
handsome upper floor for the sessions of the commercial tribunal, 
all adorned with elaborate stucco work in the style of that period. 

It was in December 11, 1867, that the Praga do Commercio, sprung 
from such humble beginnings in 1834, first began to be officially 
known by its present name as the ‘“Associagio Commercial,” or 
Commercial Association, of Rio de Janeiro. It adopted new by-laws 
in that year. 

The work done by the association up to that time had not only been 
commercial; it had figured prominently in civic affairs since its Incep- 
tion. The venerable Manoelda Costa Honorato in his work, A Ilha 
do Bom Jesus, as quoted by Vieira Fazenda, thus speaks of it: 

Whether for some great municipal festivity or in the face of some public calamity, 
the commercial body of Rio de Janeiro has always been in the front rank. During 
epidemics, droughts, famine, and war these business men have always met and con- 
sulted, and found some means to alleviate the sufferings of the poor, and to assist the 
Government in the fulfillment of its duties toward them. And when one speaks of 
charities, one can not forget that the treasury of the commercial men has always been 
open to the poor; each of the members of this association has seemed to be a pleader for 
the poor. 

In 1865 the Associacdo Commercial founded an institution which, 
under its title of Asylum for Invalids, rendered signal service in 
caring for the wounded of the Paraguayan War of 1869. Long before 
this, in 1858, the association had already established its fund for the 
care of widows and orphans of impoverished commercial men. 

Meanwhile the second home of the institution had become a city 
landmark. In front of it were held coronation and royal wedding 
ceremonies, official parades, and there, too, were enacted some of the 
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most memorable scenes of the departure of the Brazilian troops for 
the war with Paraguay whose successful issue was later so much to 
enlarge the territories of the victorious Republic. 


Colombia—A Neighbor We Should Know Better, is the title of an 
article by Gen. Rafael Reyes, in the March number of the Americas, 
which gives the views of the author relative to the progress of the 
Republic of Colombia, its needs, and the advantages of a better 
understanding between the people of that country and those of the 
United States. Gen. Reyes has been president of Colombia and has 
traveled extensively throughout South America. He is the author 
of ‘‘A Travez de la America del Sur,” ““The Two Americas,” and 
numerous other works dealing with Latin-American affairs. The 
following excerpts from the article embrace a broad, comprehensive 
outline of the country, its resources and possibilities, and incidentally 
show its advantages for financial investments that may be followed 
by an increasing commerce between its people and those of the 
United States: 


The North American public has naturally become acquainted, first, with those 
countries whose development has already gained them leading places in world trade, 
and whose commercial and other activities have brought them into greatest promi- 
nence in the growing flood of literature descriptive of Latin America. The Argentine, 
Brazil, and Chile easily outrank their sister republics in the amount that has been 
written about them, and it is easy to lose sight of other countries which are to-day 
in the stage of development in which these three were some 25 years ago. 

Colombia, the third country in population, and fourth in size in South America, 
should, however, at once challenge attention, and its nearness to the Panama Canal 
and to the ports of the United States gives especial interest to the commercial record 
which it has built up in recent years in spite of tremendous handicaps. 

The Republic covers an area of about 435,000 square miles, or about twice that of 
France, and is divided by three ranges or Cordilleras of the Andes running approxi- 
mately north and south. Between the three ranges le the valleys of the Cauca and 
Magdalena Rivers, draining into the Caribbean. The Republic has good harbors 
on both the Caribbean and the Pacific and is thus equipped with a splendid natural 
advantage for entry into international trade, which is not possessed by any of the 
other large South American countries. 

Along the seacoast the climate is tropical, for the Republic lies between approxi- 
mately 12° north and 5° south of the Equator. The area lying east of the Eastern 
Cordilleras is a great jungle which adds little to the present prosperity of the Republic, 
but included in the valleys of the Cauca and the Magdalena is a vast tract of high, fer- 
tile land at an elevation sufficient to cause a temperate—even cool—climate. Here 
in a healthful oasis high above the tropical heat in which the lower countries swelter, 
are concentrated the population, wealth, and immediate resources of the Republic. 
Bogota, the national capital, with 125,000 inhabitants, and Medellin with 90,000, 
located in the Magdalena and Cauca watersheds, respectively, are the centers of trade. 
Each one taps the country immediately sourrounding it by lines of railroad, but neither 
has any direct outlet to the sea; it is a week’s journey by rail and water, requiring six 
changes, from the Caribbean port of Cartagena to Bogota, the seat of government. 

The Cauca Valley is perhaps the richest and most important region in Colombia. 
It is an almost level plain covering an area 300 kilometers in length by 30 in width, 
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SCENES IN COLOMBIAN CITIES. 


Upper: The celebration of a ‘‘fiesta’’ in the plaza of a Colombian city. The people come from the adjacent country for 
iniles around and gather in the principal square to sell their products and to join in the festivities. Lower: A street 
scene in Cali. “The city of Cali will become an important commercial center on account of its position on the navi- 
gepls balers of the Cauca River as well as on account of the fertility of the soil on which it is built and the industry 

its people. 
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y; Courtesy of The Americas. 

{ SCENES IN THE COLOMBIAN INTERIOR. 

4 Upper: The fertile valley of the Cauca. This valley according to General Reyes, “‘is perhaps the richest and most im- 
portant regionin Colombia. It isan almost level plain covering an area 300 kilometers in length by 30in width, through 

‘which runs the Cauca River, navigable by steamers drawing 5 feet. The soil is extremely fertile and produces cocoa, 
coffee, cotton, and sugar cane in large quantities and of the best quality.” Lower: Transportation difficulties in the 
interior. ‘“Freighting for long distance on pack animals or even on human backs makes the cost of agricultural and 
mineral products delivered at the seaports so high that they can not take the place to which they are entitled in the 

-. marketsof the world, When this difficulty is removed an immediate expansion in foreign trade must surely follow.” 
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through which runs the Cauca River, navigable by steamers drawing 5 feet. The 
soil is extremely fertile and produces cocoa, coffee, cotton, and sugar cane in large — 
quantities and of the best quality. Beneath the thick, rich soil may be found coal, 
iron, copper, gold, etc., an unusual thing in fertile regions. The valley is bounded 
by two ranges of Cordilleras attaining heights of 4,000 meters above sea level, and 
ranges of temperature may be found from 10° C. to zero. 

The many rivers which descend from the highlands furnish ample power for indus- 
try and serve to irrigate the agricultural lands in the valley. Excellent pasturage 
abounds, and sheep and cattle raising could be carried on on a large scale. 

Forty years ago the Quindio was a primitive forest and almost entirely uninhabited; 
we remember having crossed it on foot in eight davs from Ibague to Cartago. The 
only inhabited places existing at the time were the small settlement of Salento, 
and the first buildings at Pereira; Manizales was then a small town of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. The remainder of the landscape consisted only of hill slopes and valleys. 
Forest lands, majestic and impenetrable on account of the exuberance of the tropical 
vegetation, extended to the limits of the horizon like an ocean of verdure. Tigers 
abounded, and venturesome travelers dared only traverse these valleys in caravans 
on account of the danger of attack by these hungry beasts and highway robbers. 
To-day this same Manizales is one of the richest and most prosperous cities in Colom- 
bia; it contains 40,000 inhabitants and is laid out on an artificial plateau with many 
beautiful buildings. 

Other important cities have grown up, many of them with more than 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the whole valley is estimated to support more than 200,000 people. In 
place of the vast forests there are now broad coffee plantations and pasture fields 
dotted with large numbers of cattle. 

The Cauca Valley boastsall the climates and products of the Temperate and Torrid 
Zones, and when the Pacific Railroad, which is projected, has become a reality, the 
industries and commerce of this section will spring into new life, and these ‘‘hacien- 
das”’ will be transformed into the centers of wealth. The city of Cali will become an 
important commercial center on account of its position on the navigable waters of the 
Cauca River as well as on account of the fertility of the soil on which it is built, and 
the industry of its people. 

It is hard to picture the future of this land when linked with the rest of the world 
by the steel arms of the rails, for even with such handicaps as have existed up to the 
present, the commerce of the country amounted to $49,419,522 in 1915 and showed 
a favorable balance of exports over imports of $13,738,822. Of this total trade 
$31,300,000 was with the United States, and this portion alone resulted in a balance 
favorable to Colombia of $12,700,000. In other words, the United States consumes 
nearly 70 per cent of her exports, but supplies only 52 per cent of her imports; clearly 
we have a market there for your goods. Coffee represents more than 50 per cent of 
Colombia’s export trade, and her contribution to the world’s supply ranks second 
only to that of Brazil. Next in order of importance are precious metals, and in the 
production of platinum Colombia again ranks second, this time to Russia. Hides, 
fruits, Panama hats, tobacco, vegetable ivory, and rubber are other items of import- 
ance in the varied list of exports. 

There are many other products of this favored land which are not yet produced in 
exportable quantities, but which may some day form the basis of important indus- 
tries. Coal of excellent quality exists in large deposits in many parts of the Republic, 
and will tend to keep down the cost of operating railroads and of carrying on many 
forms of manufacture. Salt and emerald mines are Government monopolies, and the 
former especially are a valuable source of revenue. Agriculture is developed only 
in a small section up to the present time, but the area under cultivation yields a 
good return in wheat and other grain, in vegetables, cotton, sugar, tobacco, etc., and 
furnishes nearly all the country requires of these staples. The cattle industry is as 
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SCENES ON THE MAGDALENA RIVER, COLOMBIA. 


Upper: A river steamer, built in tne United States, which plies between the ports of the Magdalena. 
Such vessels furnish the chief means of transportation for passengers and freight from the interior of 
Colombia to the sea. Lower: A picturesque view on the Magdalena, showing the palms and tropical 
vegetation growing on its banks. 
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yet in its infancy, but, fostered by recent governmental regulations, it is safe to assume 
that it will have a rapid growth in the next few years, and that the great tracts of 
available grazing ground will be made to yield good profits. 

The crying need is for transportation facilities. The establishment of foreign bank 
has helped in no small degree to place Colombia’s trade on a sound basis, but it is still 
held down by the abnormal costs of transportation from most points in the interior. 
A mere 700 miles of railroad serve a population of about 6,000,000 people, and the 
richest sections of the country are practically isolated from the seacoast. Freighting 
for long distance on pack animals or even on human backs makes the cost of agricul- 
tural and mineral products delivered at the seaports so high that they can not take 
the place to which they are entitled in the markets of the world. When this difficulty 
is removed an immediate expansion in foreign trade must surely follow, and it is one 
of the benefits which may be expected from the conservative financial policy adopted 
by the Colombian Government. 

The past 17 years of peace and political stability have been employed in putting 
the credit of the country upon a sound basis, and the achievements of national depart- 
mental and municipal governments deserve high praise. Long past revolutions left 
the nation burdened with a heavy debt, an inflated currency, and an unenviable 
financial record, but to-day the total debt of the Federal Government is only 
$25,000,000, for over 17 years interest and amortization have been promptly paid, 
the currency is on a firm basis, and it has not been found necessary to follow the lead 
of many Latin American Republics in declaring a moratorium since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe. Prior to the European war Colombia had received practically 
all her financial assistance from England, France, and Germany. The amount of 
North American capital invested in Colombia was almost negligible, and, as scarcely 
any of it was placed in the interior of the country, its economic effect was entirely so. 
At that time European bankers had carried on negotiations looking to a development 
program which promised to equip Colombia for a high place among her neighbors; 
railroads were planned, harbor improvements were laid out, industrial enterprises 
were projected, and municipal improvements were under consideration in several 
cities. The upheavel in Europe put an end to these plans, however, and to-day 
Colombia offers her opportunities to North American investors. They have made no 
entry into this field up to the present, but when the financial markets no longer 
otfer securities of the great belligerent countries on the unheard of terms which they 
are now forced to grant, Colombia’s opportunities will surely receive recognition. 
With an opening up of a North American credit, practically all of her commerce will 
be directed to the markets of the United States, and a profitable trade will be estab- 
lished. 


Up the Orinoco to the Land of the Maquitares, by Leo EK. Miller, in 
the April, 1917, number of The Geographical Review, describes the 
several stages of the author’s journey to the land of the Maquitare 
Indians who inhabit the section of southeastern Venezuela lying 
between the Ventuari River on the north and the headwaters of the 
Orinoco on the south. The following excerpts from Mr. Miller’s 
story will give an idea of the difficulties encountered in navigating 
the upper reaches of the Orinoco and incidentally throw some light 
upon the lack of development of this part of Venezuela, notwith- 
standing its natural resources in regard to fertility of soil and pastoral 
possibilities: 

It seemed as if the declining sun had set the quivering world aflame; all day long 
the Delta, well remembered but unbeloved by voyagers on the Master River, had 
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SCENES ON THE ORINOCO RIVER. 


Upper: Site of the former village of Vagre, where, according to Mr. Miller’s account, were found the remains of 
two palm-leaf huts, long since fallen down and overgrown with vegetation, while in the small clearing a few 
cotton stalks, beans, pawpaws, and castor-bean bushes still struggled for existence with the invading hosts of 
creepers and second-growth sprouts. Lower: End of the portage around the Guajibo Rapids on the middle 
Orinoco. Near this point a great horseshoe-shaped ledge of rock extends across practically the entire river, 
and over this the water rushes at great speed, while below is a series of scattered rocks extending for a quarter 


of a mile, forming a raging. roaring gorge. 
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struggled on against the yellow flood toward her goal 240 miles above the Gulf of 
Paria. Not a ripple stirred the placid water, which seemed like molten glass; and 
no breeze stirred the heavy, dark vegetation that lined the river’s bank. It had 
been one of those days which only the traveler to tropic lands can adequately pic- 
ture; when all the earth silently droops in an unrelenting heat and glare and eagerly 
awaits the coming of night, which alone can bring relief. 

As the sun dipped into the forest, and only a faint pink and violet glow lit up the 
banks of vapors hanging low in the west, the night wind from the ocean sprang up; 
soon a choppy sea was raging, and, as each white-capped wave struck her wooden 
sides with a muffled boom, the fragile, top-heavy steamer shuddered and threatened 
to capsize. Morning, however, found her still intact, and not long after we reached 
the high sandy bank on which stands Ciudad Bolivar. 

The first white man to ascend the Orinoco was Ordaz, who in 1531-32 went as 
far as the mouth of the Meta; and after him came the usual bands of treasure 
seekers in quest of E] Dorado, but instead of wonderful golden cities they found 
yawning graves in a hostile wilderness. Before the middle of the eighteenth century 
the Jesuit Fathers founded missions as far as Esmeralda; these have long since van- 
ished. Jn 1800 Humboldt made his memorable voyage to the Cassiquiare, and a 
number of other scientific expeditions followed in his wake at irregular intervals. 
For all the work of the explorers both early and late it is remarkable that even to 
this day the actual sources of the Orinoco have not been discovered. 

To trace this huge artery to its very beginning, supposedly somewhere in the 
Serrania de Parima on the Brazilian frontier, was not the object of our expedition. 
Accompanied by Mr. Francis X. Iglseder, of New York, and under the direction of 
the American Museum of Natural History, I started in the fall of 1912 on a zoological 
reconnaissance to the regions north of the inaccurately mapped Rio Cunucunuma, 
more particularly Mount Duida, thought by many to be the locality described in a 
widely read book entitled ‘‘The Lost World.’’ Of this country, the people, and the 
animal life inhabiting its virgin wilds very little was known. 

Ciudad Bolivar, formerly called Angostura, meaning ‘‘narrows,’’ on account of 
the narrowing of the Orinoco at this point to the width o1 half a mile, stands on an 
eminence on the right bank and is the capital of the Department of Guiana; it is the 
largest and the only city of importance on the river. The red-tiled roofs and white- 
washed walls of the houses can be seen from afar. On landing, one is confronted by 
a strange medley of low, thick-walled edifices, narrow, crooked streets, and swarthy 
people. Practically all of the windows are heavily barred, a custom common in 
many parts of South America, and retained from the time of the Moors in Spain. 

On December 16 word reached us that the boat was ready. We had spent the 
intervening days adding to the stock of provisions brought from New York, and it 
might be added that the shops of Ciudad Bolivar are well filled with a special assort- 
ment of foodstuffs at reasonable prices. 

The Hilo de Oro (Thread of Gold), for that was the name of the sloop impatiently 
bobbing near the bank, was a boat capable of carrying 150 quintales and was under the 
command of one Pedro Solano; her crew consisted of four men and the captain’s wife, 
whose position was that of cook. Properly to load the equipment and provisions 
required half a day, and, with the springing up of the evening wind, we hoisted sail 
and, skirting the towering rocks protruding from the center of the river, glided easily 
to the other side. * * * 

Fortunately the wind was favorable and continued to blow intermittently all day 
long; by 10 o’clock at night we had covered about 30 miles and cast anchor at a point 
called Boca la Brea. The width of the river averaged about 14 miles, and the entire 
bed is strewn with huge bowlders, rendering navigation at night impossible. 

Next day a favorable wind did not reach us until late in the morning, and we had 
our first glimpse of wild life. The crew, a piratical-appearing band with unshaven 
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VIEWS ON THE MIDDLE ORINOCO. 


Upper: A granite outlier of the highlands near Caicara, the second largest town on the Orinoco River, situated 
about a hundred miles above the place where the Cauca flows into the Orinoco. Lower: A tropical rubber 
collector’s camp on the middleOrinoco. Note the large rubber pellets, or balls, formed by the coagulation of 
successive layers of the latex o! the rubber trees on the horizontal poles supported by forked stakes. 
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faces, wearing short breeches only, and red and blue handkerchiefs around their 
heads, landed a number of large striped catfish; but their tackle was too light, and 
others of greater weight broke the lines and escaped. Numbers of caimans, or croco- 
diles, floated lazily downstream with only their eyes and saw-like tails showing above 
water; and a school of freshwater porpoises jumped and raced around the boat. 

On the days that followed the wind either died down entirely or blew with terrific 
violence, so that slow progress wasmade. The chubascos, or squalls, not uncommon on 
tropical rivers, appear suddenly and without warning; a faint, funnel-shaped mass 
appears on the horizon, followed by a low bank of black clouds, and fitful little sand 
spouts spring into existence on the vast playas. There is never time to seek the lee- 
ward bank, and not a minute is lost in lowering sails and placing every available object 
below to prevent its being washed overboard. While Capt. Solano shouted hoarse 
orders and the crew worked like mad, we donned our oilskins and awaited the coming 
of the storm. To go down into the hatch was impossible, both on account of the lack 
of space and the stifling heat. The wait was never very long. With a roar the hurri- 
cane burst upon the quiet river, and in a few minutes everything was obliterated in the 
dense fog and wall of falling water. The wind tore through the rigging with agonized 
wails, and angry white-capped waves sprang suddenly into existence, sweeping over 
the boat and dashing it about likea corkinamillrace. There is nothing to be done but 
wait until the storm subsides and hope that no obstructing bowlder, or the bank, will 
put an end to the madly careening craft in the semi-darkness. This may last from 
15 minutes to an hour; then the wind dies down, the rain ceases, and the fog lifts. 
A changed river presents itself. Huge waves, capped with foam, dash and tear at the 
high crumbling banks, undermining them so that large sections tumble into the water, 
carrying with them tall treesand massed vegetation. The agitated surface is littered 
with débris, which bears good evidence of the violence of the storm. 

After this there followed several days of calm; there was not enough wind to fill 
the sails, and all the ‘‘whistling for a breeze” of the sailors did exactly as much good 
as one would expect it to. Finally, in desperation, a long rope was tied to the mast, 
and two men, going ahead in a canoe, made the other end fast to a tree a few hundred 
feet ahead. The remaining members of the crew then hauled on the rope, slowly 
drageine the boat forward. Progress was slow, of course, but on December 22 we 
reached the Puerta del Infierno, the best possible name for the narrow, rocky gorge 
through which the river rushes with uncontrolled fury. A large mass of granite 
covered with low vegetation divides the river into two narrow channels, one of them 
so protected by high, rocky banks that no wind ever reaches the water, and it con- 
sequently becomes impossible for boats to sail up the passage. The other is a narrow, 
rock-strewn gorge down which the water thunders in a series of cascades. On the right 
bank, perched high on the rocks, are a few mud houses called Puebla de las Piedras. 
We spent the greater part of the day waiting for wind and then made straight for the 
seething passage. Fortunately our pilot was a good one; his method was to steer 
directly for some great bowlder, below which the water was quiet, and, just as the 
ship seemed about to strike, he swung the tiller, and the boat painfully nosed her way 
up the cataract that dashed down the sides of the rock. Ii the breeze slackened for 
a moment, the ship drifted back with the strong current, which was extremely dan- 
gerous, as there was no way of regulating her course; but always, just in the nick of 
time, the sails filled, and after an hour’s struggle we left the rapids and sailed into 
the quiet waters above. 

Not far above the Infierno is the village of Mapire, a neat collection of perhaps 50 
houses on a high bluff overlooking the river. Back of the town are vast llanos, or 
grassy plains, which are capable of supporting numerous herds of cattle. On the 
opposite side of the river, and some little distance up, is the mouth of the Caura, at 
one time believed to be the home of a tribe of headless people; but the old supersti- 
tution has been overthrown, and during the first month of each year many adventurous 
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SCENES IN THE ORINOCO COUNTRY. 


Upper: Vegetation in a tropleai lagoon in the llanos or prairie section of the Orinoco region. Lower: Atures. 
a town on the middle Orinoco. 
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parties ascend the river for a considerable distance in search of the serrapia, or tonka 
bean. The tree (Dipteryx odorata) upon which the fruit grows resembles a mango, 
with spreading branches and deep, dense leaves. The fruit is also very similar to the 
mango, of a greenish color, with tough, fibrous flesh and a large seed. While the fruit 
is still unripe great quantities of it are destroyed by macaws and parrots, which take 
a bite or two then drop the rest on the ground. When ripe the fruit falls, and then 
it is gathered into heaps and dried; the seeds are later cracked open and the strong- 


smelling kernel is extracted, to be carefully preserved and sent to Ciudad Bolivar, 


where it is treated in casks of rum and then exported. It is used in making perfumes 
and for flavoring extracts. 

The water of the Caura is of a clear, dark-red color, and, for a great distance after 
entering the Orinoco, the two waters flow side by side without mingling to a percept- 
ible degree. The Orinoco widens into a majestic stream above this point, and we 
estimated that the distance from bank to bank must in some places be from 3 to 5 
miles; also vast sand banks stretch along both sides for a distance of many miles. 

Some hundred miles farther upstream lies Caicara, the only town of importance 
on the Orinoco besides Ciudad Bolivar. At the time of our visit it consisted of about 
150 houses; but on account of a rubber and serrapia boom on the Cuchivero many of 
the inhabitants were leaving for the latter place. The next day we passed the mouth 
of the Apure and, just beyond, the mouth ofthe Arichuma. A great, low, sandy island 
rises out of the center of the Orinoco at this point, on which thousands of tern, skim- 
mers, gulls, and other waterfowl were apparently nesting. All day long, and even 
at night, the air was filled with darting, screaming birds that made such a terrific 
din that it was impossible to sleep. High waves prevented our landing on the 
island, but the natives visit it regularly, taking away cargoes of eggs; for this reason 


the island has been named Playa de Manteca. 
* * * * * * * 


The nights were usually spent aboard ship. If there was no wind it was safe to 
tie up to some tree; or if darkness overtook us near a playa the anchor was carried 
ashore and buried in the sand. While the cook prepared supper on the brazier or 
over a fire built on the bank, hammocks were strung in the rigging, and then we 
fished until time to retire. 

Fish were always abundant and of many varieties. One kind that was taken 
frequently and that was excellent eating was a catfish, weighing up to 28 pounds, ofa 
deep brownish color with wavy bluish gray lines running along its sides, called vagre 
tigre. Another species of catfish, frequently of a weight of 75 pounds or more and ol 
a deep slate color, was not uncommon. There was also a third kind, about 18 inches 
long, with a large, narrow head and ‘‘feelers” as long as the body; it was always 
sure to be among the catch. But neither of the two last named was ever eaten, as the 
flesh was said to be poisonous. The crew was always careful to clean all fish imme- 
diately and place them under cover; if left exposed to the moonlight overnight they 
were unfit for food. 

The hoarse cough of jaguars was heard almost nightly; it was the season when 
ereat numbers of turtles left the river at nightfall to deposit their eggs in the sand 
banks, and the jaguars left the forest at dark to dig up and feed on these eggs. One 
night, just as the boat had drawn up to the high, sandy bank preparatory to tying 
up, one of the huge cats was discovered sitting 10 feet above us quietly surveying 
the scene on deck. There was a rush for the guns, but when they were secured the 
jaguar had disappeared. A clear sweep of sand with a low bush here and there 
stretched back a mile from the river to the heavy forest, and in the brilliant moon- 


light it was easy to trace the animal’s tracks as it started toward cover. Several times 


its shadowy form was visible, slinking from one bush to another a few rods away, but 
always out of range; after half an hour the tracks were lost in the edge of the forest. 
We returned to the ship. 
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VIEWS ALONG THE ORINOCO. 


Upper: A view of the Orinoco above the Atures Rapids, showing the savanna vegetation. Lower: A scene in 
Maipures, a town on the Rio Tuparo about half a mile above the place where the river flows into the Orinoco. 
In the background may be seen a clump of serrapia trees, whose fruit is the tonqua bean used in making per- 
fumes and extracts, 
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The narrative is continued in this manner until the entire journey 
has been covered and the/party finally reached Fernando de Atabapo, 
the last settlement on the Orinoco, which subsequently served as 
their base from which they made their way to the unexplored regions 
about Mount Duida. The results of these explorations are to be 
given in future articles in The Geographic Review. 


Sale of the Famous Alvarado Collection.—In the current number 
of the Spanish edition of the BULLETIN is a brief account of the sale 
at auction of this famous collection of antiquities that for over 300 
years has been the property of a distinguished family of Ecuador. 
The account embodies a cordensed historical sketch of the collection 
without dealing with the interesting objects in detail. A few of the 
most valuable and interestirg of the relics are shown in the accom- 
panying illustratiors. The English version of the account is as 
follows: 

One of the most interesting and valuable archeological collec- 
tions that has ever come to the United States was recently sold at 
public auction at the Anderson Galleries, New York. To those in- 
terested in American antiquities—taking the word “American” in 
its broad sense to include all the Americas—it must be a matter of 
regret that this collection could not have been kept together by being 
purchased in its entirety by one of the museums or educational 
institutions of the country. As it is, the collection was divided into 
numerous small lots, which were purchased by various collectors, 
some perhaps for institutions. 

The Alvarado collection was the fruit of over 300 years of patient 
and persistent work on the part of succeeding generations of the 
Alvarado family. Among the followers of Pizarro were five members 
of this celebrated family, and when Benalcazar was sent with one 
division of the Spanish forces to conquer the ancient city of Quito 
the Alvarados went with him. From that time to the present they 
and their descendants have played important parts in the history 
of Kcuador. Don Pedro Alvarado was one of the original five and 
was the one who started the celebrated collection which, descending 
from father to son through the intervening generations, finally came 
into the possession of Sefior Don Jésus Alvarado, the scholarly anti- 
quary and direct descendant, who made numerous valuable additions 
to its treasures. It formed one of the most interesting features 
of the recent Panama Exposition and was finally consigned to the 
Anderson Galleries (Inc.) for public sale. 

The collection included pottery of the Inca and pre-Inca periods, 
utensils, ornaments, crucifixes, tabernacles, wrought-iron locks, in- 
laid coffers, remarkable sculptures, the beautiful Ming jar—one of 
those in which it is said the first wheat was introduced into Ecuador— 
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THE PRELATEH’S ARMCHAIR, ALVARADO COLLECTION. 


This ornate and beautifully carved chair was made in Quito early in the eighteenth 
century and presented by the monks of the Monasterio del Carmen to Bishop Paredes, 
of Quito. The back is carved with shell and leaf scrolls holding in the center an 
escutcheon on which appears a foliated cross which is elongated into two curves at 
the base while three white stars are shown in the fields. The flat arms are supported 


by cupid, fruit, and leaf terminals, gilded and part in lacquer. Both seat and arms 
are upholstered. 
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THE FAMOUS MING JAR IN THE ALVARADO COLLECTION. 


One of the jars in which the first wheat was brought from Spain to Ecuador late in the six- 
teenth century. The wheat was planted in the plaza facing the Convent of San Francisco 
and the jar was treasured in the convent until it was added to the Alvarado collection. 
The decorations of the jar consist of eight spear-shaped panels occupied by growing flowering 
plants, at the foot a series of small spear-shaped panels with chrysanthemums in reserve 
decorated in superb cobalt blue. The body is covered with the original bamboo lattice 
with carrying handle attached. The iron cover is hinged to a reinforcing collar, and is 
engraved with quaint figures of animals. The height of the jar is 194 inches. 
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SPECIMENS OF WROUGHT-IRON LOCKS AND HASPS IN ALVARADO 
COLLECTION. 


The collection contained quite a number of these elaborately designed locks and hasps. 
The circular lock shown in the illustration has a diameter of 8 inches, the hasp being 
about 14 inches long; the one shown to the right has a width of 6 inches, the hasp being 
over 18 inches long. The one to the left was made in Quito in the sixteenth century, the 


one to the right in the seventeenth century. 
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A VALUABLE RELIC IN THE ALVARADO COLLECTION. 


One of the choice pieces in the collection was this beautiful triptych, painted by J. Benal- 
cazar late in the eighteenth century for Bishop Paredes, who used it while Bishop of 
Quito. The center panel is painted in oils, showing Christ crucified and seven shaped 
medallions framed in Venetian glass with subjects illustrating the life of the Saviour, 
while at the base is a painting representing the bishop at prayer. The left and right 
wings are ornamented at the top and bottom with pictures representing the four patron 
saints of the bishop and two central medallions. The background of the interior and 
exterior is of black lacquer finely decorated in flower sprays in colors. The triptych is 
43 inches high and when open has a width of 33 inches. 
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many fine rugs of ancient weaving, and various valuable historical 
relics, 

It is said that the gathering of the collection began when the 
famous Spanish soldier, Lorenzo de Aldana, presented his coat of 
mail to Don Pedro Alvarado just before leaving Quito to return to 
Spain. From that time on the succeeding generations of the family 
lost no opportunity to add rare and beautiful works of Ecuadorian 
art to this family treasure. 

In the early days of the colonial period the churches and monas- 
teries of many of the Latin American countries fostered and en- 
couraged the production of paintings, sculptures, fine metal work, 
wood carving, and all kinds of artistic work gererally. Many of 
the priests and monks were men of great talent and some were 
highly skilled nm the fine arts. Many of the finest churches and 
cathedrals that are to be found in the Latin American Republics 
to-day owe their beautifully carved and decorated interiors to these 
artists of colonial days. Some of the finest of the crucifixes and 
other objects in the Alvarado collection were of this period, while 
other objects of perhaps greater interest to the archeologist were 
the handiwork of pre-Inca and Inca workmen. It is relics such as 
these that shed the greatest light on the artistic development and 
intellectual status of the aborigines of the western coast of South 
America, and the Alvarado collection was especially rich in this 
feature. 

Through the courtesy of the Anderson Galleries the BULLETIN is 
enabled to reproduce a few photographs of some of the most inter- 
esting objects in the collection. Some of the historical relics, for 
instance the coat of mail of Aldana, brought very fair prices. The 
total receipts of the sale are said to have been about $12,000. 
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TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 


Announcement has recently been received from Brazil that the 
plans are being rapidly completed for the Twentieth International 
Congress of Americanists which will meet in Rio de Janeiro in 1918. 
Under the able direction of Dr. Antonio Carlos Simoens da Silva, 
of the Simoens da Silva Museum at Rio, a comprehensive program 
is bemg developed and before long it is expected that full details 
will be available for publication. 


JOURNAL OF LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Students of history will learn with interest of the plan for the 
foundation of a Journal of Latin American History which has been 
recelving much encouragement and which promises to become an 
established fact. The publication of such a periodical has been under 
consideration for some time among the members of the American 
Historical Association who are interested in Latin America. At the 
annual meeting of this society held in Cincinnati, December last, a 
special conference was arranged to consider the ways and means of 
publishing such a review. About 30 members were present, and the 
origin of the idea, the needs of such a publication, and the financing 
of it were discussed. As a result of the conference two committees 
were appointed, viz, a committee on organization of nine with power 
to take all steps which may in their judgment seem best to found a 
Review; and a nominating committee of three with the single function 
of making nominations for the first board of editors upon notification 
from the former committee. The following constitute the committee 
on organization: James A. Robertson, chairman; William R. Shep- 
herd, Columbia University; Edward L. Stevenson, Hispanic Society ; 
Hiram Bingham, Yale University; Julius Klem, Harvard University; 
C. L. Chandler, Harvard University; Roland G. Usher, Washington 
University, St. Louis; Herbert E. Bolton, University of California; 
and Charles E. Chapman, University of California. The committee 
to nominate the editorial board include J. Franklin Jameson, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington; Frederick J. Turner, Harvard University ; 
and Justin H. Smith, Boston, Mass. 


A NOTED SCIENTIST IN COLOMBIA. 


Pharmacists, botanists, and medical men will learn with interest 
that Dr. H. H. Rusby, dean of the College of Pharmacy of the City 
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Courtesy of the Mexican Review. 


SENOR DON JUAN B. ROJO, 


First Secretary of the Mexican Embassy at Washington, D. Cy 


Secretary Rojo is a young lawyer, who has taken an active 
part in the international affairs of his country. He 
obtained his legal education in the College of Jurisprudence 
of Mexico City, from which he graduated in 1912. After 
a brief period of active practice he was appointed Judge of 
Instruction at the Capital. Subsequently he became 
Consulting Counselor of the Department of International 
Affairs, and later was promoted to Counselor General of 
the State Department of Mexico. He was also Professor 
of Spanish Literature and Language at the National 
Preparatory College of the National University. Mr. 
Rojo was one of the Secretaries of the American-Mexican 
Joint Commission at New London and Atlantic City, and 
has made quite a thorough study of institutions im the 
United States. 
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of New York, has recently sailed for Colombia, South America, on 
another scientific expedition. Dr. Rusby, who is a scientist of high 
rank, is one of the revising editors of the Pharmacopeceia, the Medical 
Formula, and is also advisory director of the New York Botanical 
Gardens. He served as chairman of the commission of the Pan 
American Medical Congress for the study of American medicinal 
flora, has written much on medical botany, and has identified several 
hundred new species of various genera. Dr. Rusby has made several 
exploring trips to South America in search of rare botanical plants, 
more especially those of a medicinal character. On these trips he 
found a number of medicinal plants and herbs that were new to 
materia medica and of considerable value commercially. He is 
making this trip not only for scientific purposes but to discover new 
sources of drugs for which there is an ever increasing demand. 


PAN AMERICAN CLUB OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Congratulations are due the New Orleans Association of Commerce 
for the fine practical work it is doing toward bringing about closer 
ties of commerce and comity with the countries of Latin America. 
Because of its position as one of the great ports of the South and with 
direct steamship communication between it and Central and South 
America, New Orleans for many years has enjoyed cordial mutual 
relations with a number of those countries, especially of Central 
America. These sentiments of mutual interest and friendship have 
recently found fitting expression in the organization of a Pan American 
Club under the auspices of the Foreign Trade Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce. The club expects to start with a membership 
of 400, composed of North and Latin American business men. <A 
feature of the club’s activities will be periodic luncheons at which 
groups of members will gather informally. 


STUDY IN FOREIGN TRADE CLASSES. 


Continued activity is manifest throughout the United States in 
the organization of foreign trade classes and the preparation of 
young men for foreign trade service. In addition to the special 
courses which representative colleges and universities are incor- 
porating into their regular curricula, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, and similar organizations are lending their support and 
encouragement to the establishment of evening schools where all 
those interested in the principals of international commercial relations 
may study under competent lecturers and instructors. To meet the 
need of appropriate textbooks for such work these schools are adopt- 
ing the series of 12 booklets comprising the Course in Foreign Trade 
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which is being published by the Business Training Corporation of 
New York City and directed by Dr. Edward E. Pratt, of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In a communication from 
Edward L. Bacher, secretary of the foreign trade course, there is 
contained the information that a short time ago foreign trade classes 
were formed in Cleveland under the auspices of the local chamber of 
commerce; in Detroit, under the direction of the board of commerce; 
several groups in Chicago, one under the direction of the American 
Institute of Banking, and the other in connection with the chamber of 
commerce; and a very enthusiastic group in Pittsburgh comprising 
the members of the American Institute of Banking of that city. 


SPANISH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A gratifying development in the study of the Spanish language in 
the educational institutions of the United States is found in the 
large number of public schools which are offering such courses. A 
recent statement from the head of the department of education in 
New York City shows that 15,000 children in the public schools of 
that city are studying Spanish. In the city of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
there are more than 500 students of that language. This is one of 
the few cities of the United States where the course in Spanish 
extends over a period of four years. Commencing with the school 
year this fall, it is proposed to introduce Spanish into the higher 
grades of the grammar school. In the city of Detroit, the children 
in the primary grades, to the number of 400, are being instructed in 
the elementary lessons of Spanish. These facts are indeed significant 
of the importance which is being attached to a knowledge of the 
Castilian tongue, but the imtroduction of the language into the 
primary, grammar, and high schools, in addition to the colleges and 
universities, is the most striking feature of Spanish teaching in this 
country. 


SECRETARY OF NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL. 


Announcement has been made of the selection of Oscar K. Davis 
as secretary of the National Foreign Trade Council to succeed Robert 
H. Patchin, who has resigned that position to become manager of 
the foreign trade department of W. R. Grace & Co. 





PATRIOTIC PROGRAM OF THE WOMEN’S CLUBS OF NEW YORK. 


The Federation of Women’s Clubs of the State of New York, 
representing a total membership of 330,000, has inaugurated a 
patriotic movement that is worthy of special mention. Realizing 
that in these critical times of world history the people at large should 





Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 


A CORNER OF THE CATHEDRAL, HABANA, CUBA. 


The “Cathedral of the Virgin Mary of the Immaculate Conception”’ in Habana was built by the Jesuit 
Fathers in 1704, on the site of an older church. It is of Spanish-American style of architecture and is 
noted for its fine interior. The walls are finished in dark marbles, while the columns are of highly 
polished mahogany with gilt-bronze capitals and the choir stalls, also of mahogany, are heautifully 
carved. The high altar is of Carrara marble, and the walls are decorated with many handsome 
paintings. 
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have a proper appreciation of the desirability of an ultimate world 
peace which will insure the liberation and rights of all nations, great 
and small, and make the world safe for democracy, the federation, 
through its constituent clubs, has launched a program of patriotism 
and loyalty for democracy and peace. It is urging the appointment 
of special peace committees which shall arrange meetings for the 
discussion of broad international topics, so that the conditions neces- 
sary for a durable peace should become generally known and a higher 
and better citizenship be thereby stimulated. Among the subjects 
suggested for consideration are: Democracy; Pan Americanism; 
Internationalism—business, music, art, literature, science, govern- 
ment; World Organization—What is it? Can it bring world peace ? 
Mrs. William Grant Brown, of New York City, is the president of the 
State federation, and Mrs. Frank F. Williams, of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
chairman of the peace committee. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The Pan American Union takes this opportunity to acknowledge 
receipt of the constitution of the American Institute of Weights and 
Measures. This organization, with headquarters at 20 Vesey Street, 
New York, has for its object the maintenance and improvement of 
the present English system of weights and measures, the ‘“ education 
of the public with respect to the importance of the present system,’ 
and the ‘“‘dangers inherent in changes of the basic standards of 
measurements.” 








Quito to Bogota. By A.C. Veatch . . . with an introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Murray of Elibank. New York, George H. Doran Company, [1917.] xx, 
23-338 0. illus. maps. 8°. Price $3. 


Basis of Durable Peace, written at the invitation of the New York Times. By Cosmos. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s sons, 1917. ix, 144 p. 8°. Price 30 cents. 

Mexican War Diary of George B. McClellan. Edited by William Starr Myers 
Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1917. 97 p. front. 8°. Price $1. 

Annual Register. A review of public events at home and abroad for the year 1916. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1917. villi, 226 p. 8°. Price 16 shillings. 

A Californian in South America. A report on the visit of Prof. Edward Chapman of 
the University of California to South America upon the occasion of the American 
congress of bibliography and history held at Buenos Aires in July, 1916, in com - 
memoration of the declaration of independence of the Argentine Republic, July 
9, 1816 . . . Prepared by Herbert I. Priestly. Berkeley, Lederer, Street 
and Zeus Co., 1917. 59 p. 8°. [Includes various papers on Latin America by 
Prof. Chapman]. 

Course in foreign trade. [By the] Business training corporation. New York, 1916. 
12 v. 12°. Price for the course $30. 

Vol. 1. Austin: Economics of world trade. 


Vol. 2. Vose: The world’s markets. 

Vol. 3. Kennedy and Porter: Export policies. 

Vol. 4. Fowler, Richards and Talbot: Export houses. 
Vol. 5. Wyman: Direct exporting. 

Vol. 6. Mahoney: The export salesman. 

Vol. 7. Johnson and Huebner: Shipping. 

Vol. 8: Lima and Santilhano: Financing. 


Vol. 9. Bacher: Export technique. 

Vol. 10. Eder: Foreign and home law. 
Vol. 11. Stern: Importing. © 

Vol. 12. Snow: Factors in trade-building. 

Business conditions in the Argentine. [By] Ernesto Tornquist & Co. Buenos 
Aires, March 26, 1917. Caption title. 19p. 8°. Gratis. 

History of the Panama International Pacific Exposition, comprising the history of 
the Panama Canal and a full account of the World’s greatest exposition 
at San Francisco, 1915. Compiled by the Pan-Pacific Press Association, James A. 
Buchanan, editor in chief. . . . San Francisco, The Association, [1917.] 
479 p. illus. 4°. Price $15. 

Album Religieux de Port au Prince, Haiti. [An album of 22 plates and 9 p. of text, 
illustrating the churches and cathedrals of Haiti. Port au Prince 1917.] 

The New Pan Americanism. Part 3: Central American league of nations. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, Pamphlet series, Vol. 7, No. 1, February, 1917. 110- 
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REPORTS RECEIVED TO MAY 15, 1917.1 








Title. Date. Author, 
ARGENTINA. 
s ‘ : 1917. 
Projected cooperative farm insurance.................-...------- Feb. 15 | William Dawson, jr., consul, 
Rosario. 
Changes in Argentine tariff............-.-- RSE E anh eeA hE Ise Rete 2 Feb. 26 | W. Henry Robertson, consu 
t ; 4 general, Buenos Aires. 
Change in Argentine law governing payment of license taxes....| Feb. 28 Do. 
Mankeinor-mopion-picturemmlms- 2222532. 4.-5--- cess cas cec seek eeAdos ye Dawson, jr., consul, 
osario. 
Estimate of area under corn for season 1916-17...........-......- Mar. 1] W. Henry Robertson, consul 
: general, Buenos Aires. 
Construction work.........-..-...--.- past candbavecesEasesessee Mar. 2] William Dawson, jr., consul, 
Rosario. 
Text of decree of minister of the treasury containing official | Mar. 3 | W. Henry Robertson, consul 
explanation of application of new tariff law. general, Buenos Aires. 
Changes in warehousing and handling charges on merchandise | Mar. 5 Do. 
entering Argentina. (Law No. 10226.) 
Duty on beer (under changes of tariff)............-------.------ Mar. 6 Do. 
Additional duties on merchandise imported in parcels. ....-.-..- Pe donee Do. 
Changes in tarifi—Petroleum and products. Decree of minister | Mar. 9 Do. 
of the treasury (dated Mar. 2, 1917) relative to practical appli- 
cation of law No. 10226. 
Article from Buenos Aires Herald of Mar. 10, 1917, commenting | Mar. 12 Do. 
on changes resulting from new tariff law. 
New Japanese steamship line between Japan and Brazil.....-..- paedoe Do. 
New meat-freezing plant............-...-- Beye areca e cciers = Sedo Do. 
Changes in tariff classification—paint and varnish......---...--- Mar. 13 Do. 
Market for music publications in Rosario........-..--.---------- Mar. 16 ia Dawson, jr., consul, 
osario. 
Municipal slaughter house at Rosario.......-...---------------- Mar. 19 Do. 
Fire department supplies for Cordoba.-........-..--------------- Sedo Do. 
Proposed paper mill in Tierra del Fuego........-..--.--.------- e-do- W. Henry Robertson, consul 
general, Buenos Aires. 
Special decree relative to entry of alfalfa seed.-...----.---------- Mar. 20 Do. ; 
Freezing plants for Rosario district.............----..----------- Mar. 21 wien Dawson, jr., consul, 
osario. 
Argentine foreign trade in 1916............-.---.------------+--- Mar. 23 | W. Henry Robertson, consul 
general, Buenos Aires. 
Reduced production of corn in Argentina during 1916-17......--. Mar. 24 Do. : 
TEOVERE FREY OME A a eo RS ee I a Mar. 27 | William Dawson, jr., consul, 
Rosario. 
BRAZIL 
JESTER Ey Tia BAVA Ae Ree ie Se Saree a Feb. 22) A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul 
; general, Rio de Janeiro. 
Suggestions to American manufacturers and exporters.....------ Mar. 8 Do. 
Statistics of arrivals of coal at Rio de Janeiro.....-...--.-------- Mar. 9 Do. 
Cattle exposition at Rio de Janeiro..........-.-.-.-.-.-.-+---+-- Mar. 10 Do. 
Preliminary review of Brazilian trade during 1916.............-- Mar. 16 Do. 
Text of concession of refrigerated meat..............------------ Mar. 17 Do. 
Passenger and freight elevators.........-.------2---eee-e- seen edo ee Cue. Le Hoover, consul, Sao 
aulo. 
CHILE 
Epon poLtatowmManket nse eke heehee oko ee Se eck Mar. 30 | L. J. Keena, consul general, 
Valparaiso. 
; COLOMBIA. 
SEMEN PSL DIMES sey panes oes ca cn eee tems ee ae Feb. 27} Claud E. Guyant, consul, 
i Barranquilla. 
Cotton linters, batting and waste (imports, 1916)......-.-.------ Mar. 17 Do. 
Mer ceiiombUuiLOmscrenen ye een ey A ew cece Mar. 20 Do. 
COSTA RICA. 
Coca pln inovinCOStawRicamet eee eee See eee Mar. 27 | Benjamin F. Chase, consul, 
; San Jose. 
Mar. 31 Do. 





Wationaliexposition for Costa Ricde-....-22--4--+--------+------ 





1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this organization. 
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Title. 





Date. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
AMNUALTEHOLEMOL 19LG. scares eociaee etiam ec akaccewamaees 
ECUADOR. 
Warelessischool at Guayaquilessnec sem sercne oe ones omens asces 


Direct parcels post between Ecuador and Spain...........-.-.-- 


New municipal schools in Guayaquil................-.---------- : 


Guayaquil market report for February, 1917...........-...-.-.-- 
IBTIces Of sal Hane CUAd One me eee one ete ee cece eee eee eee 
GUATEMALA. 

Ghicleandustryin Guatemalaaeras = cnc es cosee ee eee ce eee 


Export dubyen sole leathers assesses -(cisossssae sake eases cee 
Sale of men’s hats in Guatemala, 1915...................---...-- 


MEXICO. 

Motor trucks and automobiles duty free until end of June, 1917.. 
Export duty on chickpeas lowered ....:--....--.-2-------- sess 
PARAGUAY. 
acoimakingincPa4ravuay. ccasotes -eeceee manne oem ee ae cee cree 
PERU. 


Importation of alcohol in solid form (Government monopoly)... 


Modification of tax on insurance companies...........-.-.------ Hoe 





Mar. 


fe 3 


26 





Author, 


C.M.J. Von Zielinski, consul, 
Santo Domingo. 


Frederic W. Goding, consul 
general, Guayaquil. 


Samuel C. Reat, 

Guatemala City. 
Do. 
Do. 


consul, 


Wm. W. Canada, consul, 
Vera Cruz. 
Do. 


Henry H. Baleh, consul, 
Asuncion. 


William W. Handley, consul 
eeneralt Lima. 
0. 








During the latter part of March of the present year the Japanese 
steamer Kasata Maru from Yokohama, belonging to the Osaka Mer- 
cantile Steamship Co., of Tokyo, arrived at Buenos Aires on its first 
trip in the regular freight STEAMSHIP SERVICE recently estab- 
lished between Japan, Brazil, and River Plate ports. This vessel, 
as well as the other ships belonging to the company which will be 
used in this service, has a burden of a little over 6,000 tons. In addi- 
tion to the ports mentioned stops will be made at Vladivostock, Chi- 
nese ports, Singapore, Durban, and Cape Town. According to a 
report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department of the 
Argentine Government, the imports into Argentina in 1916 amounted 
to 366,130,571 gold pesos, and the exports to 572,999,522 gold pesos, 
or a total FOREIGN COMMERCE of 939,130,093 pesos (Argentine 
gold peso = $0.9648). The excess of exports over imports was 206,- 
868,951 pesos. The board of directors of the Bank of the Argen- 
tine Nation in Buenos Aires has authorized the branches of that in- 
stitution in the different parts of the Republic to lend money for the 
PURCHASE OF SEEDS for the use of agriculturists who, because 
of the loss of their crops, lack means to obtain same. A MONU- 
MENT is being erected in Buenos Aires by popular subscription in 
honor of the memory of Jorge Newbery, the unfortunate Argentine 
aviator who lost his life while attempting to cross the Andean Range 
between Argentina and Chile. The sculptor is Dr. Hernan Cullen, 
and the work, which will cost about 80,000 pesos, has been pro- 
nounced very beautiful and artistic. The bureau of labor of the 
Argentine Government has submitted a report to the Department of 
the Interior on the work of MINORS in Argentina in 1916. During 
the period referred to permission to work was given to 5,215 minors, 
3,850 of whom were boys and 1,365 girls. The average monthly salary 
of the boys referred to was 21.50 pesos.——Statistics have been com- 
piled for the Department of Agriculture showing that the WINE pro- 
duction of the Argentine Republic in 1916 amounted to 451,521,576 
liters (liter=1.05668 qts.), 360,784,890 and 74,186,640 liters, re- 
spectively, came from the Provinces of Mendoza and San Juan. The 
grapes used in the manufacture of this wine weighed 656,412,124 
kilos, or a wine yield of 68.7 per cent of the grapes pressed. The 
Society of National Employees has submitted to the consideration of 
the President of the Republic a plan for the MATERIAL AND 
SOCIAL BETTERMENT OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 
This plan recommends the lending of money, up to 30,000,000 pesos, 


direct to employees of the Government to be used in the construction 
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of houses, and the issuance upon this security of 3,000 5 per cent 
100 pesos bonds payable to bearer, a certain percentage of which is 
to be redeemed semiannually. The FIRST CONGRESS OF 
ARGENTINE NOTARIES will hold its inaugural session in Buenos 
Aires on July 8, 1917. The Congress proposes to consider, among 
other things, the following questions: Notarial laws; establishment of 
a notary college or board in the national capital; notary fees; and the 
place and date of holding the Second Congress of Argentine Nota- 
ries. Thirty-nine JOINT STOCK COMPANIES were organized 
in the Republic in 1916 with a capital of 44,743,000 pesos, currency 
(peso, currency = $0.445), and 11,775,000 pesos, gold (peso, gold= 
$0.9648). During the same year nine foreign corporations were au- 
thorized to do business in the Republic with a capital aggregating 
76,026,000 pesos, gold. These foreign companies represented the fol- 
lowing countries: Holland, Switzerland, France, Brazil, and Italy. 
A large deposit of bituminous COAL has been discovered at Marayes, 
Province of San Juan, which for a long time has been known to con- 
tain valuable coal fields, but lack of transportation facilities and the 
low price of this commodity before the war prevented the develop- 
ment of the mines. The exorbitant prices now charged for this fuel 
in the Argentine Republic has stimulated prospecting work in the 
Province of San Juan, and the result has been the discovery of a new 
mine. A large number of men are working the deposits, and hun- 
dreds of tons of coal have been extracted and shipped to Buenos — 
Aires and other industrial centers of the country to be given a prac- 
tical test as to its value as a fuel. The Argentine Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, according to figures published in La Razén, a daily newspaper 
of Buenos Aires, estimates the 1916-17 WHEAT crop at 2,106,320 
metric tons (metric ton=2,204.6 Ibs.), and the quantity on hand 
December 31, 1916, from former crop, 650,000 tons, which makes the 
available supply for consumption and seed 2,756,320 tons. The quan- 
tity of seed wheat needed for 1917 is estimated at 1,800,000 tons. 
Since March 28 last the exportation of wheat and wheat flour from 
Argentina has been forbidden by law. A company of Argentine 
capitalists proposes to establish a MEAT-FREEZING PLANT at 
Corrientes on the Parana River with a capacity for handling 100,000 
head of cattle a year. The Argentine Government has approved 
plans for the construction of DOCKS and the making of other im- 
provements at Puerto de Arroyo Pareja near Bahia Blanca, and will 
also repair the Rosario docks, the cost of the latter aggregating about 
800,000 gold pesos. According to a report of the Division of Rural 
Economy and Agricultural Statistics the yield of INDIAN CORN in 
Argentina in 1916-17 is estimated at 1,523,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 4,093,000 tons in 1915-16. The annual domestic con- 
sumption of this cereal in the Republic is approximately 1,680,700 
metric tons. 
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According to cable dispatches Sr. José Gutiérrez Guerra, leader of 
the Liberal Party, was elected PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
on May 6 last for the 1917 to 1921 term.. Messrs. Ismael Vazquez 
and José S. Quinteros were elected, respectively, First and Second 
Vice Presidents. A law recently enacted by .the Congress of 
Bolivia provides for the establishment of a PERMANENT MUSEUM 
and bureau of information and propaganda in the office of the con- 
sulate general of Bolivia in New York City, at present located in the 
Woolworth Building. The object of the new office is to furnish 
information to persons interested in Bolivia, and especially to 
American capitalists, and to convince them of the opportunities 
open in the Republic for the development of the resources and indus- 
try of the country and the returns obtainable for the investment of 
capital. The firsts MINING CONGRESS of Bolivia was held in 
Potosi from the 15th to the 20th of the present month, two delegates 
attending from each of the Departments of the Republic and one 
delegate from each of the Provinces of Potosi. Among the subjects 
discussed were the best way of adjudicating and guaranteeing mining 
property in the Potosi and Machacamarca Mountains; the necessity 
of establishing a mining bank in Bolivia; rules and regulations gov- 
erning the work of miners; laws relating to accidents in mines; the 
organization of cooperative and industrial societies for miners; and 
the date and place of holding the Second Mining Congress of Bo- 
livia. There were also shown, in connection ‘with this Congress, 
interesting exhibits of ores, bullion, mining machinery and sup- 
plies. In March last a well-equipped SCHOOL FOR FEMALE 
NURSES was inauguarated in La Paz, with an attendance of 18 
pupils. A number of BOLIVIAN AVIATORS recently gradu- 
ated with honors from the Argentine Aviation School at Buenos 
Aires. A postal MONEY-ORDER CONVENTION has been 
concluded between the Governments of Bolivia and Spain. 
Referring to the production of SUGAR in eastern Bolivia, the Board 
of Trade Journal states that sugar cane grows quite luxuriantly in 
that section of the Republic and that it is seldom injured by frost. 
About 10 months after planting the cane ripens and is ready to be 
cut. The stalks are then passed through a trapiche or mill, the 
juice collected and converted by the usual processes into sugar, 
molasses, and alcohol. Choice land in sufficient quantity is available 
in the Department of Santa Cruz in eastern Bolivia to produce ample 
sugar for the domestic consumption of the country and have a large 
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surplus for export, provided cheap and adequate transportation 
facilities could be obtained, improved machinery utilized, and modern — 
methods of cultivation and refining adopted. In round numbers, 
Bolivia imports annually about $1,000,000 worth of sugar, most of 
which comes from Peru, and nearly all of which is consumed in the 
western Departments of the Republic. The postal authorities of 
Bolivia have requested permission from the Department of Fomento 
to make a new issue of 2,000,000 5-centavo POSTAGE STAMPS, 
and 100,000 postal cards for domestic use and the same number for 
the international service. Dr. J. Luis Cariaga has been appointed 
Bolivian delegate to the PAN AMERICAN DENTAL CONGRESS 
which will be held in Santiago de Chile from October 1 to 3 of the 
present year. The department of fomento of the Bolivian 
Government has authorized the use of AUTOMOBILES between 
Quiaca, Tupiza, and Atocha to take the place of the stage service 
which has heretofore obtained. 














The EXPORTS OF MANGANESE from Brazil in 1914, according 
to data compiled by the Central Railway, were 244,734 tons, as 
compared with 309,886 tons in 1915 and 432,425 tons in 1916.——In 
1916 the AMAZON WIRELESS telegraph stations, operated by the 
Government of Brazil, dispached 32,964 messages containing 697,235 
words, and received 32,150 messages made up of 641,328 words. 
The charges for these services amounted to 846,699 milreis, national 
currency (1 milrei currency =about $0.25), or $211,675. The appro- 
priation for this service by the Government of Brazil, as shown in 
the budget, is 550,000 milreis annually ($137,500), so that the wire- 
less telegraph stations referred to made a profit in 1916 of 296,699 
milreis or $74,175.—In 1916 the DEPARTMENT OF POSTS of 
the Government of Brazil received a gross revenue of 9,225,412 
milreis ($2,306,353). During the same year the expenses amounted 
to 18,318,040 milreis ($4,579,510). In the year referred to money 
orders were issued to the number of 227,042, valued at 29,856,132 
milreis ($7,464,033), and money orders were paid to the number of 
215,787, valued at 27,971,612 milreis ($6,992,903).——The First 
National STOCK EXPOSITION and allied industry exhibits of 
Brazil was held in Rio de Janeiro from May 13 to 28 of the present 
year on the grounds of the former school of agriculture and veterinary 
art of the national capital. Exhibits were made of cattle, horses, 
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donkeys, and mules, sheep, goats, hogs, sheep and watch dogs, and 
domestic fowls. Many prizes were awarded, and among them were 
silver cups given by Chicago packers and the United and Brazilian 
Steamship Line. The maximum cash prize offered was the equiva- 
lent of $250. Among the States which took a prominent part in 
the exposition may be mentioned Parana, Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Catharina, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Minas Geraes. Seven new 
pavilions were especially constructed for the use of the exposition, 
and the covered space available aggregated 8,000 square meters 
In addition to this, a large outside space was provided. One of the 
striking features of the exposition was an exhibit of Arabian horses 
reared on the ranches of the State of Minas Geraes. According to 
a report of the American consul general in Rio de Janeiro, the ship- 
ments of coal to that port in February, 1917, aggregated 60,699 
metric tons (metric ton=2,204.6 pounds), as compared with 50,279 
tons in February, 1916, and 47,777 tons in February, 1915. Of this 
quantity the United States supplied in February, 1917, 45,674 tons; 
in the same month of 1916, 27,192 tons, and in February, 1915, 
17,289 tons. An executive decree of February 22, 1917, extends 
the life of the Brazilian TREASURY BONDS, payable in currency 
and issued by the Government on February 5, 1915, for an addi- 
tional period of two years.- In accordance with the decree referred 
to these bonds now bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
the total issue amounting to 100,000 contos or the equivalent of 
$25,000,000. The gold bond series, issued at the same time and most 
of which are held abroad, are not affected by this decree. The paper 
issue of the bonds referred to is largely held in Brazil. The 
POPULATION of the city of Rio de Janeiro, Federal District, accord- 
ing to an estimate made by the health department of the Govern- 
ment of Brazil on January 31, 1917, was 933,355 inhabitants, of 
which 715,705 live in the urban and 217,650 in the suburban and rural 
zones of the District. The births registered in January last num- 
bered 2,453, the marriages 413, and the deaths 1,784. Under the 
rules and regulations governing the NAVAL AVIATION SCHOOL 
of Brazil, civilian students properly qualified are admitted to the 
school upon the payment of a matriculation fee of 500 milreis ($125) 
for the first course, 500 milreis, upon examination, after completing 
the first course, and 500 milreis upon matriculation in the second 
course. Civilians who complete the first and second courses and 
obtain a diploma become officers in the naval reserve. The school 
was founded to provide aviators for port defense, coast guard duty, 
and other services of an important or urgent nature. Statistics 
recently compiled show that during the six years from 1910 to 1916 
the exports of sacks of COFFEE from Brazil to Great Britain were 
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as follows: 1910-11, 295,973; 1911-12, 206,233; 1912-13, 175,079; 
1913-14, 283,287; 1914-15, 426,231, and 1915-16, 368,683._—The 
United States consul at Para states that the EXPORTS OF HIDES 
and skins from the ports of Fortaleza and Paranahyba, Brazil, in 
1916, were 11,668,424 pounds, of which 7,530,313 pounds went to 
the United States, 4,118,147 to Europe, and 19,964 to Buenos 
Aires. An INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICA will meet in Rio de Janeiro on September 7, 1922, 
during the commemorative celebration of Brazilian independence. 
All of the Republics and Governments of the Americas have been 
invited to participate, as well as the geographic, historical, and liter- 
ary societies and institutions of the Western Hemisphere. 
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Martin Vicufia, a noted Chilean engineer and expert in railway 
construction and operation, recommends, in a published article, the 
ELECTRIFYING of the Arica to La Paz Railway, and the joint 
operation of same by the Chilean and Bolivian Governments. A 
PAN AMERICAN DENTAL CONGRESS will be held in Santiago, 
Chile, from October 1 to 3, inclusive, 1917. Delegates from all of 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere have been officially invited 
to participate in the deliberations of the congress. The work of the 
congress will be divided into 10 sections covering every phase of 
dental science. The first international dental congress was held in 
Paris in 1889, after which other mternational dental congresses were 
held as follows: In Chicago in 1893, Paris in 1900, St. Louis in 1904, 
Berlin in 1909, and London in 1914. ‘The first Pan American dental 
congress was held in Brazil in 1913, and the second in San Francisco in 
1915. ‘The minister of public instruction of the Government of Chile 
will preside at the opening session of the Congress. On March 29 last 
a FRUIT AND VEGETABLE EXPOSITION, organized under the 
auspices of the Agronomic Society of Chile, was opened to the public 
in the agricultural station of the Government of Chile in Santaigo. 
The exhibits were divided into five general sections, the first con- 
sisting of dried fruits, the second of products fresh from the farm, 
the third of fresh garden vegetables, the fourth of fruits, legumes, 
and garden products preserved by any method, and the fifth of 
products packed for export, together with samples of packing cases 
or crates suitable for such shipments. A premium, consisting of an 
object of art and 250 pesos (paper peso=about 20 cents) in cash, 
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was awarded for the best packed shipment of not less than 25 kilos 
of grapes. In March last seven CHILEAN STUDENTS went to 
the United States, under the auspices of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Study Abroad by Chilean Students, to take up different lines 





_ of study in that country, covering such subjects as English, banking, 





fruit culture, dentistry, the chemistry of the tanning industry, etc. 
An EXPOSITION OF ARGENTINE ART was inaugurated in - 
Santiago on March 24, 1917. Some of the paintings and sculpture 
exhibited are winners of prizes in art contests in Europe and the 
Argentine Republic. The exposition will be of benefit in stimulating 
an exchange of art between the artists of Chile and Argentina. 
The department of industry of the Government of Chile has approved 
rules and regulations intended to encourage the breeding of CHIN- 
CHILLA, a small rodent of Chile greatly prized for its fur, the export- 
ing of the skins of which forms an industry of considerable importance 
both im Chile and the Argentine Republic. The-Government pro- 
poses to lease lands in the Provinces of Coquimbo and Atacama 
suitable for this purpose and to limit the exportations of the skms 
of this animal in such a way as to discourage sacrificing the same 
during the breeding and growing seasons.——Steps have been taken 
to organize a contest of NATIONAL DRAMATIC WORKS in Chile, 
a private person having given 2,000 pesos (about $500) as a cash 
premium to the author of the bese work of the kind mentioned. A 
recent executive decree prescribes the CUSTOMS RULES AND 
REGULATIONS of the Chilean Government, effective July 1 
next. On March 16 last the MILITARY SCHOOL of Santiago 
celebrated the first centenary of its existence.. This school was 
founded by Bernardo O’Higgins in 1817. In 1916 the EXPORTS 
OF COPPER from Chile amounted to 64,787,514 quintals (quintal= 
101.61 pounds), or 1,473,744 quintals more than the exports of this 
metal in 1915. 

















On March 5 of the present year, the anniversary of the birth of the 
noted Colombian poet and statesman, José Eusebio Caro, the MONU- 
MENT erected to his memory by order of Congress was unveiled in 





Independence Park in the capital of the Republic. The president 
of the National Academy of History has appointed a committee of 
six ladies residing in Bogota, as a national committee to arrange the 
COMMEMORATION CEREMONIES in honor of the patriot, Poli- 
carpo Salvatierra, who gave his life for his country on November 14, 
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1817. One of the notable features of these ceremonies is a literary 
contest among Colombian writers in the fields of poetry, fiction, and 
biography. The president of the legislature of the Department of 
Antioquia has submitted to that body an important RAILWAY 
BILL which provides for the purchase of the Amana Railway, the 
construction of a railway to the Gulf of Uraba, and the extension of 
the Antioquia line until it connects with the Caldas railway. A 
company with a capital of $50,000, gold, has been organized in the 
city of Cali to engage in the manufacture of LACE. The governor 
of the Department of Cundinamarca has begun the construction of 
an AUTOMOBILE ROAD between Bogota and the celebrated 
Tequendama Falls, one of the wonders of the Western Hemisphere. 
These falls are on the Funza River about 20 miles from Bogota, and, 
including the cascades above them, have a descent of about 600 feet. 
At one point—the falls proper—the water of the entire stream has a 
sheer leap of 100 feet to a rocky ledge in the bed of the river, and from 
thence makes a perpendicular plunge of 450 feet. The width of 
these falls at the height of the rainy season is about 90 feet. 
According to press reports, the new building for the MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, situated on the south side of the Park of the Martyrs in 
Bogota, will soon be opened to public use. At the end of March 
of the present year the engineer in charge of the erection and installa- 
tion of the ELECTRIC light and power plant at Ibague began work 
on the building site. The plant is expected to be ready for use and 
in operation within the next few months. The citizens of Palmira 
have organized an agricultural and stock FAIR which they propose 
to inaugurate on the occasion of the completion of the Pacific Railway to 
that town, an event that is expected to occur within a short time. 
According to data taken from a report of the collector of the revenues 
of the Department of Bolivar, the amount of the REVENUES in 
1916 of the Department mentioned were larger by $210,288, gold, 
than those collected during the previous year. The minister of 
public works of the Government of Colombia, in cooperation with a 
commission of the Colombian Academy of Jurisprudence, is consid- 
ering the selection of a site upon which to place a BUST OF SALVA- 
DOR CAMACHO ROLDAN, to be erected with funds raised by 
popular subscription on the initiative of the Academy. The 
National Congress recently enacted an ELECTION LAW embracing 
in one measure all laws, decrees, and orders concerning elections in 
the Republic. According to a report of the American consul at 
Barranquilla, no BUTTONS are manufactured in Colombia. In 1915 
the total imports of buttons into the Republic amounted to $14,461. 
Formerly nearly all of the imports of this article came from Europe, 
but at the present time the United States is participating in this 
trade to a greater extent than ever before. 






































According to La Informacion, a daily newspaper of San José, the 
National Constituent Assembly held its inaugural session on April 
11, 1917, and declared Federico Tinoco Granados elected PRESI- 
DENT OF THE REPUBLIC by a vote of the people, for the first 
term prescribed in the new constitution which is about to be pro- 
mulgated. The Assembly further decreed that until the new con- 
stitution becomes operative, the newly elected President shall have 
the attributes and powers accorded the President of the Republic 
under Title IX of the old constitution, the provisions of which 
remain in force until the promulgation of the new fundamental law. 
The new President accepted and entered upon the performance of 
the duties of his office at 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the date here- 
inbefore mentioned. The Constituent Assembly elected Leonidas 
Pacheco as its presiding officer, and Fabrio Baudrit and Julio Esquivel, 
secretaries. The designates or Vice Presidents elected by the Con- 
stituent Assembly to succeed to the Presidency in case of a vacancy 
were Rafael Cafies Mora and Lic. Ezequiel Gutiérrez Iglesias. 
Press reports are to the effect that there has been organized in the 
United States a company with sufficient capital to work on a large 
scale the MANGANESE deposits of the Province of Guanacaste, 
and to export the ores extracted from same to the Dunbar furnaces 
near Philadelphia. This company proposes to operate in the near 
future three steamers of 5,000 tons each in transporting ores from 
Puntarenas to the Dunbar plant, returning to Costa Rica with 
supplies for the mines and a general cargo of merchandise. The 
company plans to export not only the manganese ores from its own 
mines, but also manganese ores from the smaller mines which, at 
present, are not marketable owing to the lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities at reasonable prices. The company intends to establish 
a rapid steam launch service between the port of Puntarenas and 
the Guanacaste mines. The Costarican Railway has now fifteen 
locomotives which use PETROLEUM as a fuel, and are changing 
thirty more for oil consumption. To supply the locomotives of 
this railway with petroleum, a tank with a capacity of 20,000 tons 
has been constructed at the San Jose station, the principal terminal 
of the line. The railway also has eight tank cars for use in ship- 
ping oil from the Port of Limon over the entire road. Petroleum 
has proven to be a much more economical fuel for the railway com- 
pany than coal at the present prices. Coal delivered in San Jose 
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costs $16 per ton,and 3% barrels of petroleum, which is the equiva- 
lent in motive power production of a ton of coal, costs $5.25. 
The secretary of the treasury of the Government of Costa Rica 
negotiated on March 4 last with the Mercantile and International 
Banks of San Jose, a loan of $400,000 the proceeds of which were 
used in liquidating the debt which the Government owed the Irving 
National Bank and the Bankers Trust Co. of New York. The loan 
referred to is secured by an issue of bonds, the interest and principal 
of which are payable out of export taxes collected by the Government. 
——An executive decree of March 30, 1917, provides for the holding 
of a NATIONAL EXPOSITION of arts, crafts, and industries 
on September 15 of each year, anniversary of the independence 





of the Republic. The first exposition of this kind, which will be - 


held in San Jose in September next, will be made up principally of 
exhibits of furniture, plants, and flowers, and articles manufactured 
from tortoise shells. An effort will be made each succeeding year 
to increase the number and importance of the exhibits displayed 
at this exposition. 





The Congress of Cuba proclaimed, on the 7th of the present month, 
the election of Gens. Mario G. Menocal and Emilio Nifiez PRESI- 
DENT and Vice President, respectively, of the Republic of Cuba for 
the presidential term 1917-1921. On April 18 last President Menocal 
delivered an important MESSAGE to Congress asking for a bond 
issue of $30,000,000, the proceeds of which are to be used for war 
expenses. It is proposed to liquidate this bond issue by stamp taxes 
and other imposts. According to press reports the denouncement 
of OIL lands in the vicinity of Habana and in some of the other 
Provinces of the Republic is increasing. Recently a bill was intro- 
duced into Congress exempting from import duty all machinery used 
or connected with the drilling of oil shafts. IRON MINES have 
been denounced in the Province of Matanzas, municipal district of 
Guamacaro. The Davison Sulphur & Phosphate Co. has registered 
a number of iron mining claims situated in the municipal district of 
Cienfuegos. A claim for a COPPER prospect, consisting of 24 hec- 
tares, was recently registered in Habanilla ward, district of Cien- 
fuegos. The employees of cigar manufactories in Habana and 
other parts of the island have formed COOPERATIVE BUYING 
ASSOCIATIONS for the purpose of obtaining supplies, and especially 
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foodstuffs, at the lowest market prices. In 1916 IMMIGRANTS 
to the number of 55,121 arrived in Cuba, 37,615 of whom were 
Spaniards. In 1915 the number of immigrants entering Cuba was 
32,795. Of the immigrants who came to Cuba in 1916, 22,799 were 
classified as day laborers and 17,970 as common laborers. The immi- 
erants from the United States numbered 1,209, of whom 878 were 
men. The immigrants from Jamaica, Haiti, and Porto Rico num- 
bered, respectively, 7,133, 4,992, and 1,277. West India immigrants 
are prohibited from entering Cuba through any other ports than Ha- 
bana and Santiago. On April 21 last, President Menocal issued a 
decree forbidding the exportation of American and Cuban GOLD AND 
SILVER COIN. The postal authorities of the Cuban Government are 
required to inspect all packages offered for shipment containing money, 
and to see that the provisions of the law are complied with. Exports 
of coins that are not a legal tender in Cuba, such, for instance, as 
Spanish or French gold, are not prohibited under this decree. The 
object of the Cuban Government is to guard the stability of the cur- 
rent coinage of the Republic and prevent speculation in gold coins 
which are legal tender on the island. An executive decree of 
April 19, 1917, provides for advancing $1,000,000 to the CUBA 
RAILWAY CO. for the repair of its road and the placing of same in 
good condition so that through trains can be operated from Habana to 
Santiago de Cuba. Of the amount mentioned $200,000 was immedi- 
ately made available, and the remainder will be paid to the company 
not later than July 1 of the present year. On April 20 last, Presi- 
dent Menocal issued a decree fixing the prices to be charged con- 
sumers on staple products of FOOD SUPPLIES, such as bread, meat, 
fish, flour, etc. The prices are subject to change upon the recom- 
mendation of a board of experts appointed to look after the food 
situation in Cuba. A bill to provide 792 NEW SCHOOL ROOMS 
for the public schools of the island has been introduced into the Cuban 
Congress. The Cuban Government has contracted to date, 
according to figures published in ‘‘ La Prensa” (The Press) of Habana, 
a DEBT of $80,408,000, on which $11,500,000 has been paid, leaving 
a balance still due of $68,908,000.——Congress has established 
LEGATIONS in China, Dominican Republic, and Haiti, and con- 
sulate generals in Honolulu, Yokohama, and Canton. A law has 
been promulgated providing for the establishment of SCHOOLS OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS, in all the capitals of the Provinces of the 
Republic, with the exception of Habana, which now has such an 
institution. The same law provides, by competitive examination 
of graduates of the Superior School of Arts and Crafts of the Repub- 
lic, eight foreign SCHOLARSHIPS, each of which amounts to $720 
annually, 
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The total FOREIGN COMMERCE of the Dominican Republic 
for the year 1916, according to the report of the receiver general of 
Dominican customs, amounted to $33,192,303, of which $11,664,430 
represents imports, and $21,527,873 exports. The figures for the 
year 1915 were: Imports, $9,118,514, and exports, $15,209,061, or a 
total foreign trade of $24,327,575. This shows an increase in imports 
of $2,545,916, and in exports of $6,318,812, or a total increase in the 
foreign trade of 1916, as compared with 1915, of $8,864,728.——An 
executive order, which became effective at midnight on March 25, 
1917, provides that the OFFICIAL TIME of the Dominican Republic 
shall be the mean time of the seventieth meridian west of Greenwich. 
There is only a small territory in the western part of the Republic 
where the local time differs from the seventieth meridian time by as 
much as eight minutes. The seventieth meridian time is 20 minutes 
ahead of the seventy-fifth meridian time, which is standard in Wash- 
ington and the eastern part of the United States. The seventy-fifth 
meridian time was recently adopted by Haiti as the standard time for 
that country. Under the new time noon in Santo Domingo corre- 
sponds to 11.40 a.m. in Washington and Haiti, while noon in Wash- 
ington and Haiti corresponds to 12.20 p. m. in Santo Domingo. 
A recent resolution of the Dominican Government authorizes the 
appointment of such INSPECTION OR SURVEY BOARDS as 
may be required for the examination of Government material that 
may be found unfit for use, with authority to make such recommenda- 
tions for its sale, repair, or destruction as may be deemed expedient, 
fixing, at the same time, whenever possible, the resporsibility for the 
deterioration or damage referred to. The INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING CORPORATION of New York City, having taken over 
the business conducted in the city of Santo Domingo by James 
Michelena, has been made a depositary of the funds of the Dominican 
Government on and after April 1, 1917. An appropriation of 
$10,000, payable out of the funds of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, has been made by the Dominican Government, to be expended 
in whole or in part, for the completion of the DUARTE HIGHWAY. 
After the construction of this road any unexpended balance is to be 
deposited for account of the Dominican Government to the credit of 
the fund from which the appropriation was made. 
reports state that a census is being made of the CACAO PLANTA- 
TIONS of the Republic. Among the principal cacao-producing 
regions of the Dominican Republic, Los Llanos stands out promi- 
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nently with 127 plantations and 160,923 bearing trees. Estimating 
the average production of each tree at 3 pounds, the plantations of 
the section referred to would yield annually 482,769 pounds. Accord- 
ing to the most recent data obtainable, the province of San Pedro de 
Macoris has only one cacao-producing zone, and the Province of 
Barahona has but one plantation of 25,000 producing trees. The 
maximum production of this plantation per tree varies from 4.4 to 
13.2 pounds. The varieties of cacao trees in the two Provinces 
referred to are good, although it takes them longer to bear than it 
does some of the other varieties grown in the country. The trees in 
the Province of Cibao in the eastern part of the Republic produce a 
small quantity of cacao two years after planting and a considerable 
crop after the third year. 
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A SCHOOL FOR FEMALE NURSES has been established in 
the medical department of the Central University of Quito by order 
of the superior board of public instruction of the Government of 
Ecuador. The course includes practical and theoretical studies for 
two months during the vacation period in the department of clinics 
of the university, as well as two full periods in the university proper 
during two regular school years, after which students completing 
the course are examined on the theory and practice of nursing before 





diplomas are issued to them accrediting them as graduate nurses. . 


The course provides for theoretical and practical instruction by 
professors who have charge of the hospital service, clinical surgery, 
and clinical obstetrics. In April of the present year arrangements 
were made in the National Capital to give a course of LECTURES 
on theoretical and practical school work for the benefit of teachers 
in Quito. These lectures will also treat of the organization of schools, 
the internal rules and regulations governing same, and the proper 
methods of instruction and conduct to be observed in schools. 
On March 20 last the President of the Republic promulgated a 
decree in accordance with which rules and regulations are prescribed 
concerning the operation of the CUSTOM LAW which went into 
force during the present year. The press of Guyaquil announces 
that the secretary of the treasury of the Government of Ecuador, 
in accord with the views and wishes of the board of directors of 
the Association of Agriculturists, and upon the recommendation of 
the Board of Trade of Guyaquil has decided to establish a NATIONAL 
BANK. It is proposed to pledge the proceeds of the export tax on 
cacao to the new institution as a guarantee for the issuance of 
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12,000,000 sucres (sucre = $0.4867) in bank notes. Harly in April 
last successful tests were made, on board the revenue cutter Patria 
of the Ecuadorian Government, of an AUTOMATIC SIGNAL 
APPARATUS designed to indicate the change of the course of 
vessels on the high seas, thereby minimizing the liability to acci- 
dents which might occur from the carelessness or oversight of the 
officers or crew. A SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURISTS was 
recently organized at Chone, Province of Manabi, with the object 
of developing the agricultural interests of that province, and espe- 
cially of the agricultural and stock raising industries carried on in 
‘the vicinity of the city of Chone. The consul general of Ecuador 
at Tumaco, Colombia, has requested the Government of Ecuador to 
take steps looking to the development of the exportation of a CRUDE 
RUBBER, known in Ecuador as “nispero,’’ and found in great 
abundance in the Provinces of Esmeraldas and Manabi. Rubber of 
a similar quality is being exported from Colombia, and, at the high 
prices at present prevailing in the United States, leaves a good 
_ profit to the exporters. It is believed that this business can be 
developed on a large scale in Ecuador. The War Department of 
the Government of Ecuador has decided to install a MILITARY 
HOSPITAL in the city of Quito. Press reports state that the 
executive power has authorized an Ecuadorean capitalist to import, 
free of duty, machinery for the manufacture of fine WOOLEN 
FABRICS, such as cashmeres and dress goods, as well as to use a 
new method for the bleaching of cotton fabrics. The President 
of the Republic recently inspected the Sibambe to Cuenca RATL- 
WAY, and was so favorably impressed therewith that steps have 
been taken to establish in the near future train service on this line 
as far as Chunchi. The National Association of Agriculturists of 
Ecuador has appointed an AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION to 
gather data concerning the quantity, quality, and prevailing con- 
ditions now existing in the production of milk and cereals, and to 
make a census of cattle and sheep in the Provinces of Carchi, Imba- 
bura, Pichincha, Leon, Tunguragua, and Chimborazo. The 
WEATHER BUREAU at Riobamba was inaugurated in March 
last. The WARD LINE of New York has extended its service 
to the ports of Ecuador. 
































The National lasted Assembly of the Republic has enacted 
a law providing for the erection of a MONUMENTAL ARCH, 
symbolic of peace, liberty, and progress, in the National Capital on 
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the boulevard known as ‘‘30 de Junio,”’ to perpetuate the love and 
gratitude which the people of Guatemala hold for Manuel Estrada 
Cabrera, the able statesman and distinguished citizen who is now 
president of that Republic. Work was commenced on this arch 
on March 15 last, the date on which Sefior Cabrera was again maugu- 
rated, in the presence of Congress, as President of the Republic, 
having been proclaimed in a decree promulgated on March 15, 
1916, reelected to that high office, for the term ending March 
to O23: A recent executive decree authorizes Victor Aguilar 
Pelaez to manufacture CHARCOAL in the City of Guatemala by 
the most modern and up-to-date methods. The Government grants 
to the concessionaire the privilege of importing free of customs 
duties such machinery and accessories as may be necessary to equip 
and operate a plant for the manufacture of the fuel referred to. 
On March 15 of the present year an issue of 1,000,000 COMMEMO- 
RATIVE POSTAGE STAMPS, of the denomination of 25 centavos, 
for use in Guatemala and the other Central American Republics, 
was placed in circulation. The stamp referred to has engraved thereon 
a cut of Licentiate Manuel Estrada Cabrera, a picture of the quetzal, 
the national bird of the Guatemalan Republic, and a figure sym- 
bolic of peace. The stamp is of a sepia color and its dimensions are 
27 by 35 millimeters. The International Railways of Central 
America have adopted a new TRAIN SERVICE SCHEDULE for the 
Atlantic division; that is to say, the lme which runs from the City 
of Guatemala to Puerto Barrios. Trains leave the City of Guate- 
mala daily at 7 a. m. and arrive at Puerto Barrios at 6.40 p. m. 
The daily tram from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City leaves the 
former station at 6.40 a.m. and arrives at the National Capital at 
6.40 p. m. Students of Central America who belong to a society 
known as El Renacimiento (The Renaissance) recently took steps 
looking to the erection of a MONUMENT in the City of Guatemala 
in memory of Ruben Dario, the lamented Nicaraguan poet. Plans 
are to be formulated in a competitive contest held for that purpose 
concerning the methods and means of carrying out this undertaking. 
The society will give a gold medal and a diploma to the author of 
the plans accepted. At the request of the citizens of the muni- 
cipality of La Paz, the Government has authorized that munici- 
pality to change its name to Ciudad Estrada Cabrera. An 
executive decree requires FOREIGNERS residing in the Republic 
to register in the department of foreign relations, stating name, 
nationality, place of birth, married or unmarried, profession, domi- 
cile, etc. The certificates of registration issued to foreigners shall 
contain the data referred to. The National Government has 
approved the tariff and the rules and regulations adopted by the 
municipality of San Felipe, Department of Retalhuleu, concerning 
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the ELECTRIC light and power plant which will soon be in operation 
at that place. Leon Diebold has applied to the Government of 
Guatemala for a 10-year concession for the equipment and operation 
of a factory for the manufacture of CLOTH FABRICS and knit 
goods, with the request that he be permitted to import free of duty 
the machinery and other supplies necessary for the exploitation 
of the same. 
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On April 17 last the President of the Republic reorganized his 
CABINET as follows: Furcy Chatelain, secretary of foreign relations 
and justice; Etienne Magloire, secretary of agriculture and public 
works; Pericles Tessier, secretary of public instruction; Osmin Cham, 
secretary of interior and worship, and Edmond Héraux, secretary of 
finance and commerce. 

According to data published in Le Nouvelliste, a daily newspaper 
of Port au Prince, the FOREIGN DEBT of Haiti on December 31, 
1916, including principal and interest, amounted to 120,912,060 
francs (franc=$0.193), made up of the following items: 5 per cent 
loan of 1875, 19,252,560 francs; 6 per cent loan of 1896, 37,638,500 
francs, and the 5 per cent loan of 1910, 64,021,000 francs. Convert- 
ing this sum into dollars at the Government’s official rate of exchange 
for the different loans makes an equivalent in United States gold of 
$20,721,861.18. The consul general of Haiti in New York has 
requested all HAITIAN WRITERS AND POETS to send to the 
office of the consulate general in that city two copies of the works or 
books which they have published and two copies of all their works 
published in future, one set of which is to be delivered to the Public 
Library of the City of New York, and the other to the Congressional 
Library in Washington, thereby making these writings accessible to 
persons interested in Haitian history and literature. The National 
Government recently appointed a committee to make a CENSUS of 
Government property in the city of Port au Prince, a survey of the 
real property belonging to the State in that municipality and an 
examination of the deeds covering the same. In accordance with 
a contract made by the minister of public works with the Cul de Sac 
Railway Co., SPECIAL TRAIN SERVICES have been established 
on the Port au Prince to Etang and Saumatre line, and on the railway 
to Legoane. The regular service of these lines will be maintained as 
usual. In March last the section of the NATIONAL HIGHWAY, 
which the Government is constructing between Port au Prince and 
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legoane, was completed between Norman and Bateau. A MU- 
TUAL AID SOCIETY FOR WORKMEN has been organized in 
Port au Prince. The president of the society is Georges H. Jacob, 
and the vice president, Arturo Isidore. The municipality of Port 
au Prince has ordered signs, containing letters of the alphabet, dis- 
played on the corners of the streets of that city, the object being not 
to replace the present names of the streets with these letters but to 
maintain them there simply for the convenience of strangers who 
visit the capital. The same method of designating public thorough- 
fares was adopted recently in Cape Haitian and has given splendid 
results. A Boston newspaper announces that the Haitian Govern- 
ment has bought two SCHOONERS in the United States, one of 
which is 145 feet long and is equipped with a 160-horsepower engine, 
while the other is 87 feet long by 18 feet wide. Another vessel of the 
same type is being built for the Haitian Government in the shipyards 
at Charleston, S. C. The Haitian press announces that the follow- 
ing NEWSPAPERS have recently been established in Port au Prince: 
La Libre Pensée, La Nation, Courier du Soir, and Le Drapeu.—— 
Fernand Porsenna, president of the teachers’ association of Haiti, 
has been appointed INSPECTOR GENERAL OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION of the Haitian Government. 














The association of native and foreign capitalists, which recently 
petitioned the Government of Honduras for a concession for the ex- 
clusive privilege, for a period of seven years, of manufacturing 
BANANA FLOUR in the Department of Cortes, obtained the same 
from the Congress of Honduras on March 31 last. After the erection 
of the necessary buildings, the installation of milling machinery and 
the normal operation of the same by the association, the weekly 


output of banana flour is estimated at 4,000 barrels, a quantity which | 


will be increased as the business develops and the demands of the 
trade require. It will be seen from this estimate that the association 
proposes to engage in the business on a large scale, necessitating the 
use of many thousands of bunches of bananas weekly. This will 
stimulate the banana industry in the Department referred to, and 
at the same time will give at a much lower cost a wholesome flour to 
consumers on the Atlantic coast of the Republic than can at present 
be obtained by the use of imported wheat flour. In March last 
the governor of the Department of Santa Barbara officially inaugu- 
rated the navigation of LAKE YOJOA, after having inspected the 
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ports, the dry docks and the vessels which are to be used by the con- 
cessionaires for traffic on this lake. The wharf at the port called 
‘‘La Majada”’ is 70 feet long by 9 feet wide, and the one at Port 
Beltran is 450 feet long by 9 feet wide. Lake Yojoa (sometimes 
spelled Yohoa), is situated in the western part of Honduras between 
the Departments of Comayagua and Santa Barbara, and is the largest 
and only lake suitable for navigation in the Republic. The lake 
which has a length of about 25 miles and a width of from 8 to 8 
miles, is closely shut in by the Santa Cruz Mountains, the waters of 
the lake being about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. The lake 
has an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean through the Blanco (White) 
River which flows into the Ulua River. Press reports state that an 
automobile road is being built by a Honduran company from 7Zig- 
uatepeque to the southern shore of this lake. When this highway 
is completed it will connect the region referred to with the interior 
and the Atlantic coast section of the Republic. Steps have been 
taken to prospect for oil and coal in this part of Honduras, and the 
navigation of Lake Yojoa and the completion of the automobile 
road mentioned will greatly facilitate the prospecting in question. 
A 25-year concession has been granted to D. H. Mitchell for the 
establishment of a DISTILLERY in San Pedro de Tula, Department 
of Cortes, to be used in the manufacture of alcohol out of bananas. 
The Montecristo SUGAR plantation, situated at Porvenir, Depart- 
ment of Atlantida, and which belongs to the Honduras Sugar & 
Distilling Co., produced in 1916, 100,000 quintals (quintal=1C0 
pounds) of sugar, 137,288 gallons of alcohol, and 24,891 gallons of 
aguardiente. The investment of this company up to date amounts 
to $1,000,000. The machinery has a capacity for grinding 1,000 tons 
of cane daily and of producing 1,500 quintals of sugar, employing in 
the operation 540 workmen. 











On May 1, 1916, Gen. Venustiano Carranza was inaugurated 
PRESIDENT of the Republic, having been elected to that high 
office by practically the unanimous vote of the Mexican electo- 
rate.——The TEXTILE FACTORIES of the State of Mexico have 
inereased the wages of their day operatives 30 per cent and of piece 
workers 40 per cent.——A Mexican mechanic employed in the railway 
shops of the City of Mexico has perfected a device for the prevention 
of ACCIDENTS TO TRAINS in motion by the automatic stoppage 


of same without the cooperation of the engine driver. The Gov- 
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ernment has adopted stringent regulations applicable to persons 
holding or seeking CONCESSIONS for the exploitation of woods, 
gums, and resins in the Territory of Quintana Roo. A Mexican 
company has applied to the department of fomento (promotion) for 
permission to build a RAILROAD from San Luis Potosi to Mazatlan, 
via the city of Durango. The proposed concession will traverse a 
section rich in agricultural, mineral, and forestal wealth. The 
National Library in the City of Mexico has added an INFANTILE 
DEPARTMENT, and has provided itself with a choice selection of 
pictorial and other books adapted to the needs of the young. The 
National Government is having $20,000,000, Mexican gold, coimed 
in the mint at Philadelphia, Pa. The former President of the 
Constituent Congress, Licentiate Manuel Rojas, has been appointed 
Director General of FINE ARTS of the school and museum of art 
in the City of Mexico. The department of AVIATION of the 
Mexican Government has recently built three new groups of hangars 
in the suburbs of the City of Mexico, and has increased the capacity 
of its shops for the construction of aeroplanes. The authorities of 
the commonwealth of Sinaloa require all children in good health and 
of SCHOOL age to attend regularly the public schools. SALOONS 
and places where alcoholic beverages are dispensed in the City of 
Veracruz are required, by order of the municipal authorities of that 
place, to close at 6 p. m. The production of PETROLEUM in 
Mexico in 1916 aggregated 40,550,469 barrels, as compared with 
38,655,000 barrels in 1915. For failure of the concessionaires to 
comply with the terms of their agreements, the secretary of fomento 
of the Mexican Government has canceled LAND CONCESSIONS in 
Lower California covering an area of, in round numbers, 17,500,000 
acres. These lands have reverted to the Government and are ayail- 
able for settlement and colonization purposes. The department of 
fomento has authorized Frank L. Semple to build a PIPE LINE 
from the oil fields in the State of Veracruz to the port of Tuxpam, 
and to construct wharves at that port and on Lake Tamiahua. 
A NIGHT SCHOOL for adults has been opened in Jutla, Oaxaca. 
W. A. Hay has been granted a concession to exploit the COCONUT 
and similar resources of the Territory of Quintana Roo. The 
Mexican consul at Kobe, Japan, is negotiating for the shipment of 
printing PAPER to Mexico. The exemption from import duties of 
AUTOMOBILES brought into the Republic has greatly stimulated 
the imports of such vehicles. A concession has been granted to J. 
H. Mendoza to work the GUANO DEPOSITS on a number of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean off the coast of the State of Colima. The 
Government is to receive 20 per cent of the total quantity of this 
substance extracted. A rural NORMAL SCHOOL has been 
established at Itzimna, State of Yucatan, under the name of ‘‘Stu- 
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. dent City of the Mayas.”’ The school established in the City of 
Mexico for the education and training of young men as TRAIN 
OPERATORS is to be a permanent feature of the educational and 
proficiency work of the national railways. The Mexican NAVI- 
GATION CO., with headquarters at Frontera, State of Tabasco, will 
operate in the coastwise trade 10 vessels between the principal ports 
of the Gulf of Mexico. The Mexican Government has been peti- 
tioned for permission to work the SALT DEPOSITS of Lobos 
Islands in the Gulf of California. Under the direction of the sec- 
retary of commerce and industry, the Government of Mexico pro- 
poses to establish INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS in all the States of the 
Republic. 














Under date of March 16, 1917, the Congress of Nicaragua enacted 
a law declaring that the cutting of TIMBER in the national forests 
is free. The text of this law, as published in the American of Blue- 
fields, is to the effect that the laws of May 11, 1913, and June 5, 1914, 
imposing the forestal tax, continue operative as to timber cut for 
export after June 15, 1917, and also apply to timbers cut at any 
time offered for export up to October 31 of the present year. The 
rate of the forestal tax per 1,000 superficial feet, or 1,000 kilograms, 
is aS follows: On cedar, mahogany, oak, and other woods used for 
cabinet purposes, $4; on prickly cedar, pine, and other construction 
timber, $2; and on dyewood, $1. Timber cut and used in the Repub- 
hie is exempt from the tax, but is subject to same if cut and then 
abandoned in the forests. The revenue derived from the tax is to 
be used for the establishment and maintenance of agricultural 
schools, Steps have been taken to send Pedro Torres Ruiz, a Nica- 
raguan chemist whose serum it is claimed has met with great success 
in the treatment and cure of TUBERCULOSIS in Nicaragua, to the 
United States. It is proposed to have this serum thoroughly exam- 
ined and tested by the principal medical societies of the United States. 
Dr. Damasio Rivas, a talented Nicaraguan physician well known in 
North America, is assisting in this movement. Gordiano Herdocia 
has been appointed secretary of the department of PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION, which was formerly a part of the department of foreign 
affairs. The new secretary proposes to give special attention to the 
encouragement of education throughout the country, and especially 
in the rural section of the Republic. The war department of the 
Government of Nicaragua has invited the musicians of the Republic 
to enter a contest for the purpose of setting to music the new 
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NATIONAL HYMN. A cash prize is offered to the successful par- - 





ticipant. The department of agriculture has ordered SHEED 
WHEAT from San Francisco, Cal., to be distributed among Nica- 
raguan farmers in the Departments of Jinotega, Matagalpa, Nueva 
Segovia, and Esteli. A flour mill with a daily capacity of 20 hundred- 
weight is soon to be established in the last-named Department. 
An. effort, which has the hearty support of the Government, is being 
made to induce the agriculturists of Nicaragua to produce the cereals 
and other foods which they need for domestic consumption. Pre- 
liminary steps have been taken in Managua looking to the organiza- 
tion of a BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. The PEDA- 
GOGIC CONGRESS, which met in the capital of Nicaragua from 
March 26 to April 3 of the present year, gave special attention to 
means and measures for promoting education in the Republic, and 
particularly in rural communities, which up to the present time have 
been somewhat neglected in the general educational scheme of the 
Republic. The secretary of the department of justice has sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the National Congress a bill providing 
for the AMENDMENT OF THE JURY LAW by the establishment 
of a court of review for each district to which the decisions of the jury 
may be appealed in so far as their validity or invalidity are concerned. 
The proposed law prescribes that criminals, charged with assassina- 
tion and other grave crimes, shall not be given their liberty until the 
decision of the higher court, as to the validity of the verdict, is 
known. A bill has been introduced into Congress which proposes 
the establishment of a COMMISSION consisting of a senator, a repre- 
sentative, and a member appointed by the President, to go to the 
Atlantic coast of the Republic and study the needs i that region 
with the object of enacting laws to meet its wants. A law has been 
enacted by Congress authorizing the executive power to educate at 
the expense of the State RUBEN DARIO SANCHEZ, a descendant 
of Ruben Dario, the lamented Nicaraguan poet. The minister of 
foreign relations of Nicaragua has requested the consul of that coun- 
try in Habana to contract for the sending of CUBAN TOBACCO 
EXPERTS to Nicaragua to instruct the planters of that Republic in 
the cultivation of this product. 























According to data published by the registration office of the 
Government of Panama there were 9,849 BIRTHS in the Republic 
of Panama in 1916, of which 5,097 were males and 4,752 females. 
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The deaths durmg the same year 5,036, of which 2,777 were males 
and 2,259 females. The excess of births over deaths was, therefore, 
4,813, or 2,320 males and 2,493 females. The number of marriages 
during the same period was 682, of which 608 were ecclesiastic and 
74 civil. The Panama press announces the departure for Wash- 
ington of a ROAD COMMISSION, the chairman of which is Dr. 
Kusebio A. Morales, secretary of the department of interior and 
justice of the Government of Panama. The object of the commis- 
sion is to discuss with the United States Government the measures 
necessary to be adopted and carried out for the construction of high- 
ways in the interior of the Republic, and which will connect with the 
roads of the Canal Zone. About the middle of April last the 
second group of buildings of the NEW ANCON HOSPITAL, erected 
on the north slope of Ancon Hill on lands belonging to the old hos- 
pital and which overlook the city, port, and Bay of Panama, were 
completed and opened to public service. These buildings contain 
private rooms and maternity wards. The two groups of buildings 
now have 250 beds and 15 cribs. Other buildings are being con- 
structed which will increase the capacity of the hospital to 440 beds, 
and will provide a separate building for contagious diseases. A 
recent law of the National Assembly of Panama authorizes the 
establishment of MORTGAGE BANKS, one of the principal func- 
tions of which is to make long-time loans on real property, repayable 
in small installments. These banks are also authorized to issue 
circulating bonds, secured by the same collateral, and payable to 
bearer. The Congress of Panama has recently enacted a number 
of important laws, among which may be mentioned the authority 
_ given the President of the Republic to give preference in the com- 
_ pletion of public works to the deepening of the channel of the port of 
Chitre and the construction of a wharf at said port; the erection of a 
LIGHTHOUSE at the port of Guarare and the connection of same 
by telephone with the town; the building of a wharf at the port of 
Mansabe; the appointing of a COMMISSION OF ENGINEERS to 
study and report upon soil conditions in the vicinity of the town of 
Tonosi, the danger of said town from floods and the advisibility of 
changing the site of same; the founding and maintenance of a 
UNIVERSITY in the City of Panama; the establishment of a school 
of medicine and surgery in the National Capital with a special de- 
partment for the study of tropical diseases, and the construction of 
a railway from Concepcion in the Province of Chiriqui to some point 
in the region of Chiriqui Viejo. A recent decree of the Govern- 
ment of Panama provides that all places in that Republic now bear- 
ing foreign names, and which originally bore Indian or SPANISH 
NAMES, shall have the original names restored. Spanish names 
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will be given to all other places now known under names originating 
in other countries. The department of education will assist in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this law and in the educational propaganda 
concerning the changes provided for therein. 
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In 1916 the customhouses of the Republic of Paraguay collected 
CUSTOMS DUTIES amounting to 776,078 pesos gold (gold peso= 
$0.9648) and 31,070,308 pesos currency (peso, currency, = about 
$0.05.) These revenues, in gold and paper pesos, respectively, were 
made up from the following sources: Imports, 152,882 and 24,188,293; 
exports, 622,909 and 6,687,132, and other revenues relating to_the 
operation of the customhouses, 287 and 194,882. The principal 
items of exports, together with the revenues produced therefrom, 
expressed in gold and paper pesos, respectively, were as follows: 
Paraguayan tea, 82,786 and 518,041; hides, 274,836 and 670; timber, 
42,417 and 3,760; tobacco, 1,614 and 7,691; cattle, 37,861 and 
146,953, and tannin, 152,512 and 1,808,387. Additional customs 
duties of 14 per cent, the proceeds of which go to the public charity 
fund of the Government of Paraguay, were collected to the amount 
of 7,663 gold pesos and 1,011,314 paper pesos. The FOREIGN 
TRADE of Paraguay in 1916, according to data published by the 
Revista del Comercio (Review of Commerce) of Asuncion, amounted 
to 9,513,205 gold pesos, made up of imports 4,861,678 pesos, or 51.1 
per cent, and exports 4,651,527, or 48.9 per cent. In 1915 the foreign 
commerce of Paraguay, according to the same authority, was 
8,022,060 gold pesos, consisting of imports 2,405,888 and exports 
5,616,172 gold pesos, while that of 1914 was 9,733,823 gold pesos, of 
which 5,149,465 represented imports and 4,584,358 exports. The 
production of the YERBA MATE tea fields of Paraguay, registered 
in accordance with the law of September 20, 1912, was, in 1914, 
7,862,250 kilos of Paraguayan tea, of which there were exported 
3,331,655 kilos, and consumed in the country 2,500,000, leaving on 
hand 2,030,595 kilos; in 1915 the crop amounted to 7,049,500 kilos. 
The exports of Paraguayan tea during that year aggregated 
4,709,253 kilos, and the home consumption was 2,500,000 kilos, 
which left a deficit for that year of 159,753 kilos. In 1916 the Para- 
gsuayan tea produced in the Republic amounted to 8,182,065 kilos, 
the quantity exported during that year was 3,265,756 kilos, and the 
quantity consumed in the country 2,500,000 kilos, which left an 
excess in the Republic of 2,416,309. During the three years referred 
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to the total production of Paraguayan tea was 23,093,815 kilos, the 
exports 11,306,664 kilos, the home consumption 7,500,000 kilos, and 
the amount left on cond in the country 4,287,151 Telos: Stone 
have been taken, and especially by the press of Asuncion, to induce 
the Government of Paraguay to take such precautions as may be 
necessary to prevent the drying up of LAKE IPACARAT, the most 
beautiful lake of the Republic and a famous watering resort visited 
annually by thousands of people from Paraguay, Argentina, and 
Uruguay. The city of San Bernardino on the shores of this lake is 
noted for its fine hotels and beautiful residences. It is proposed to 
construct a dam on the lower end of the lake in order to retain such 
a quantity of the water of the Salado River as may be required to 
maintain the lake at its former level. 








In accordance with a law enacted by the Congress of Peru on 
October 11, 1916, the President of the Republic has issued a decree 
providing for the establishment of an INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL at 
Iquitos on the Amazon River, in the extreme northeastern part of 
the Republic. The school is to be divided into two branches, namely, 
an agricultural section, and a department of arts and crafts. The 
courses in each of these divisions cover a period of three years. The 
agricultural school is intended to fit pupils for trained work in the 
vast agricultural region of Peru east of the Andes Mountains, much 
of which is, as yet, unexplored, except in the immediate vicinity of 
navigable streams, and nearly all of which is virgin territory for the 
development of agriculture. Appointments to both sections of this 
school will be made after a thorough examination of the physical and 
mental fitness of candidates. The site of the agricultural section 
will be the Caucho experimental station in Iquitos. The location of 
the section of arts and crafts has not yet been selected. The city of 
Iquitos is the center of the rubber industry of Peru and has a popu- 
lation of about 30,000. The port is in direct water communication, 
via the Amazon River, with New York, and ocean going vessels 
anchor alongside the wharf in Iquitos——The Peruvian Congress 
has appropriated £4,000 (Peruvian £ =$4.8665) for the construction 
of a LIGHTHOUSE at Coles Point, in the province of Moquegus in 
Southern Peru. A meeting of Peruvian physicians was recently 
held in Lima to discuss the representation of the Government of 
Peru in the CHILDREN’S CONGRESS which will be held in Monte- 
video during the first half of February, 1918.——The production of 
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SUGAR in Peru in 1916 amounted to 262,840 tons, or 34,785 tons 
more than in 1915. Peru’s exports of sugar last year amounted to 
220,257 tons, valued at £5,577,869. The principal exports of this 
commodity were made, in the order of their importance, to Chile, the 
United States and Great Britain, the quantity of granulated sugar 
sent to these countries, respectively, amounting to 82,845 tons, 
43,179, and 39,028 tons. A recent executive decree requires the 
Society of Engineers in charge of the PUBLIC HIGHWAYS of the 
nation, to make detailed reports to the department of fomento of 
road construction, repair, etc. Important roads are now being built 
by the Government in the Departments of Piura and Arequipa. 
The health department of the Peruvian Government is engaged in an 
active propaganda concerning VACCINATION in the Republic, and 
especially in the coast towns and the mining and industrial centers 
of the country. The Huards Mining Co. has been authorized to 
survey a RAILWAY, having a gauge of .91 meters, from the port of 
Chancay to the Huaras mines, and, at some later date, to survey and 
construct branch lines to Oll6n and Cerro de Pasco. The Govern- 
ment of Peru has granted a concession to Juan C. Diaz to engage on a 
large scale, during the next two years, in the exploitation of AURIF- 
EROUS SANDS in the beds and along the shores of the Marcapata, 
Nusisicato and Huayllunde Rivers. Work is to be commenced 
before August of the present year. The Government is to receive 
10 per cent of the net profits of the exploitation. 
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The IMPORTS OF COIN into the Republic of Salvador from 
1904 to 1916 represent a value of 8,247,080 pesos silver (silver 
peso = $0.586). This coin consisted of silver, 900 milesimos fine, to 
the value of 6,811,000 pesos; silver, 835 milesimos fine, valued at 
1,050,000 pesos; and nickel to the value of 386,000 pesos. The im- 
ports made by the National Government amounted to 2,095,040 
pesos, by the Bank of Salvador 1,815,040 pesos, by the Occidental 
Bank 2,362,000 pesos, and by the Agricultural Commercial Bank 
1,975,000 pesos. The Bank of Salvador has now in its vaults 
$375,000 American gold, imported recently to secure an issue of 
paper currency which it proposes to put into circulation in the near 
future. The Salvador Railway has arranged to operate a PAS- 
SENGER TRAIN, particularly for the use and accommodation of 
travelers who journey abroad, which leaves the city of San Salvador 
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at 1.30 p. m. and arrives at the port of Acajutla in time for passen- 
gers to go aboard their vessels. This enables tourists and others to 
remain another half day in the National Capital, instead of taking 
the 7.30 a. m. train for Acajutla and waiting a good part of the day 
in that port for vessels to sail. An executive decree has just been 
issued authorizing the levying of a tax of 1.70 pesos silver on aguardi- 
ente or CANE ALCOHOL. The silver peso of Salvador is worth 
$0.586 American gold.™—tThe treasury department of the Govern- 
ment of Salvador, in compliance with a request of the committee on 
physical education and the department of publicinstruction has ordered 
that all apparatus, utensils, suits, and other articles used for sporting 
and gymnastic purposes be admitted into the Republic free of duty, 
upon filing with the department the respective consular invoice cov- 
ering shipments of same. This concession is made in order to en- 
courage the development of SPORTS and athletic exercises in the 
country. According to data published by the daily press of the 
city of San Salvador the FOREIGN COMMERCE of the Republic 
of Salvador in 1916 was $11,887,420 American gold, made up of 
imports, $6,012,920, and exports, $5,874,500. The Salvador Rail- 
way Co. has under consideration the construction of a BRANCH 
RAILWAY from a point on its main line known as “Sitio del Nino”’ 
(Child’s Seat) to the Honduran frontier, via the cities of Opico, 
Tachachico, Nueva Concepcion, and Chaletenango. The SALE OF 
LIQUORS in the Government warehouses of the Republic during 
the past year aggregated 2,305,376 liters, or an increase of 201,176 
liters over the sales of 1915. The gross revenues from the tax on 
liquors collected in 1916 amounted to 2,653,966 pesos, and the 
expenses of collecting same to 131,693 pesos, which leaves a net 
revenue of 2,522,273 pesos. According to a report of the depart- 
ment of fomento (encouragement), the COFFEE crop harvested in 
the Republic of Salvador in 1916 exceeded that of 1915 to the amount 
of 217,649 quintals (quintal=101.41 pounds). The exports of this 
product in 1916 aggregated 35,756,726, kilos having an invoiced 
value of 23,373,936 pesos silver. Of this quantity 29.41 per cent 
went to France, 20.45 per cent to the United States, 20.4 per cent 
to Norway, 13.07 per cent to Sweden, 2.16 per cent to Holland, 
1.75 per cent to Denmark, 1.36 per cent to Chile, 1.34 per cent to 
Spain, 0.41 per cent to Germany, 0.32 per cent to Great Britain, 
and 0.07 per cent to Panama. Work was commenced in March 
last on the construction of a LIGHTHOUSE at Punta Amapalita —— 
There are at the present time operating in the Republic of Salvador 
72 JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, 47 of which are in the Department 
of San Salvador, 11 in Santa Ana, 5 in Sonsonate, 3 in Ahuachapan, 
3 in La Libertad, 2 in San Miguel, and 1 in San Vicente. 
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According to the MESSAGE which Dr. Feliciano Viera, President 
of the Republic, delivered to the National Congress on February 26 
last, there were 146,632 votes cast in the election for delegates to 
the National Constituent Convention, or a little over 60 per cent of 
the total number of voters registered. At the election of representa- 
tives and senators, which was held in January last, 129,008 votes 





were cast out of a total registration of 223,709. The BUREAU 
OF CHEMISTRY of the municipality of Montevideo made 8,013 
analyses of food substances and beverages in 1916, and made a daily 
analysis of the potable water used by the city during that year. 
The bureau of bacteriology and vaccination of the same municipality 
made during the past year 1,255 analyses of water, milk, blood, 
etc., 460 diagnoses of animals attacked with hydrophobia, 6,585 vac- 
cinations, and 41,139 distributions of tube vaccine. At the sug- 
gestion of the park commission of Montevideo, a SCHOOL FOR 
GARDENERS has been established in the National Capital for the 
purpose of supplying special skilled labor of this kind to the National 
Capital, and, in so far as possible, to other important cities and 
communities of the Republic. In 1916 the number of new VEHI- 
CLES REGISTERED in Montevideo totaled 842, of which 360 were 
automobiles. During the past year the receipts from lghting, 
guard, and SANITARY TAXES produced 713,389 pesos (peso = 
$1.0342), or 7,235 pesos more than in 1915. The department of pub- 
lic works of the municipality of Montevideo issued 1,160 BUILDING 
PERMITS in 1916, and authorized during the same year the build- 
ing of numerous avenues, streets, and sidewalks. The RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES of the municipality of Montevideo in 1916 
aggregated, respectively, 3,705,028 and 3,696,011 pesos, or an excess 
of receipts over expenditures during the period referred to of 9,017 
pesos. The HEALTH CONDITIONS of the Republic of Uruguay 
in 1916 were good, no epidemic diseases having occurred in the coun- 
try during that time. The amount expended by the national board 
of charities last year aggregated 2,328,763 pesos. An estimate of 
the treasury department covering the fiscal year 1916-17 shows a 
probable deficit of 2,792,850 pesos, inasmuch as the expenditures are 
given as 17,864,002 and the receipts at 15,071,152. The amount 
of the REVENUES corresponding to the first half of the fiscal year 
1916-17 was 10,892,933 pesos, as compared with 11,628,339 pesos for 
the same period of the previous fiscal year. The PUBLIC DEBT 
of Uruguay on January 1, 1916, was 147,559,589 pesos, made up of 
the internal debt, 24,346,302, the external debt, 121,077,787, and 
the international debt, 2,135,500 pesos. The net profits of the 
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BANK OF THE REPUBLIC in 1916 amounted to 1,011,084 pesos. 


The capital of this institution at the beginning of 1917 was 14,894,528 — 


pesos, and its issue of bank notes on the same date, secured by gold 
and silver deposits aggregating 34,064,619 pesos, amounted to 
36,565,085 pesos. The earnings of the STATE INSURANCE 
BANK in 1916 were 856,292 pesos, as compared with 665,823 in 
.1915. The insurance losses paid last year totaled 185,777 pesos. 
In 1916 there were 1,014 PRIMARY SCHOOLS in operation in the 
Republic, with 99,882 matriculates and an average attendance of 
74,184 pupils. The value of real property belonging to these schools 
in 1916 was 3,168,952 pesos, as compared with 3,129,405 pesos in 
1915, while the value of personal property belonging to schools 
in 1916 was 2,437,718 pesos, as compared with 2,395,735 pesos in 
1915. The MARRIAGES, births, and deaths in the Republic in 
1916 were as follows: Marriages, 5,808; births, 37,130; and deaths, 
20,108. A bill has been introduced into the Congress of Uruguay 
providing for awarding annually by competitive examination four- 
teen FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS to students who have just grad- 
uated from the agricultural and veterinary colleges of the Republic. 
It is proposed to send the persons holding these scholarships to the 
United States, Argentine Republic, Germany, Australia, and France 
to study for 12 months. The bill calls for an appropriation of 15,120 














pesos (peso =$1.0342) annually to provide funds for the payment of | 


four agricultural and four veterinary scholarships at 1,200 pesos each, 
and six farm overseer scholarships at 420 pesos each, and 3,000 
pesos for transportation expenses. All of the farm overseer students 
will study in the Argentine Republic. 
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VENE ZUELA _ 


The Bolivar Railway Co. is negotiating with the Government of 
Venezuela concerning a proposed contract for the construction of a 
RAILWAY to connect El Palito on the Puerto Cabello to Valencia 
R. R. with the San Felipe branch of the Bolivar Railway at Rosita 
Station. The road under consideration is of great importance to 
the country, inasmuch as, when completed, it will place the capital 
of the Republic in direct and rapid communication with Barquisi- 
mento, one of the most important commercial and industrial centers 
in the western part of Venezuela. A recent executive decree 
orders the construction in Caracas of two buildings, especially designed 
and approved by the department of public works of the Government 
of Venezuela, for use as offices of the INSPECTOR GENERAL and 
of the quartermaster general of the Venezuelan Army. Under the 
chairmanship of the secretary of public instruction a competitive 
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examination for SCHOLARSHIPS for girls, entitling the holders to 
free tuition, instruction, board, and lodging in the primary normal 
school for women in Caracas, was held in the National Capital early 
in March last. Of the 26 applicants who entered the contest only 17 
were accepted, the remainder not possessing the qualifications re- 
quired for entrance into the institution. Preliminary work has 
been commenced on the new CENSUS OF PUBLIC LANDS of Vene- 
zuela. An office has been established in Caracas, among the employ- 
ees of which are an expert director, a topographic engineer, and 
other assistants required for initiating and completing the work 
referred to. A decree of the President of the Republic of March 
12, 1917, provides for the establishment in the vicinity of Caracas. 
of an AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION attached to which will be an acclimating garden. The 
plan adopted for this station will be used in the establishment of 
similar schools throughout the Republic. The personnel of the 
station proposes to study the best methods of production of the 
principal agricultural products of the country, such as cacao, coffee, 

vegetable ivory, fruits, cereals, etc.; the selection, importation, and 
distribution of seeds; the reloresting of denuded areas; soil analysis 
and the adaptation a crops to specific zones; precneal agriculture 
and forestry and the training of agricultural overseers and experts, 
and lastly, scientific propaganda of agriculture by means of confer- 
ences, pamphlets and other printed matter. On March 15 last, 
the executive decree regulating the POST OFFICE BOX SERVICE 
throughout the Republic, in accordance with articles 73 and 77 of 
the postal law, became effective. The legislative assembly of the 
State of Bolivar has appropriated 10,000 bolivares ($2,000) as its 
contribution toward the expenses of holding the THIRD VENE- 
ZUELAN MEDICAL CONGRESS in Ciudad, Bolivar, in 1919. 
In March of the present year construction work was begun on the 
large RESERVOIRS at Cerritos, which are being built to supply the 
town of Ocumare with potable water. A recent decree of the 
President of the Republic changes the CONSULATE at Milan, Italy, 
from an ad honorem to a paid consulate. The two surviving 
daughters of Col. Agustin Codazzi, author of the geographic chart 
of Venezuela and a celebrated patriot of the independence era, have 
given to the MUSEUM in Caracas, the ring which Col. Codazzi received 
from Napoleon I, after the Russian campaign, in appreciation and 
as a token of his valor. According to a report of the consul of the 
United States at La Guaira, the IMPORTS of Venezuela during the 
first half of 1916 amounted to $9,810,677, as compared with $6, 202 217 
during the first half of the previous year. 
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Rosert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States, 
Chairman ex officio. 


AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY - 


Argentine Republic....Sefior Dr. Romuto S. Naon, 
Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D. C. 


Brazile eens eee eee Senhor Domtcto DA GAMA, 
Office of Embassy, 1780 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Chall eats a ee eee See Senor Don SantTiaGo ALDUNATE, 
Office of Embassy, Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Mexico: asst. aes Sefior Don Ienacio BoniLias, 
Office of Embassy, 1413 I Street, Washington, D. C. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Boliviadescco acces Sefior Don Ianacio CALDERON, 
Office of Legation, 1633 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Colombiawereense: eee Senor Don Cartos Apotro URvEtTa, 
Office of Legation, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Costa; Rica 3527 ee Sefior Don Manuet Castro QueEsaDA.! 
Guibas: Ne eee Sefior Dr. C. M. DE CESPEDES, 
Office of Legation, 1529 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Meuadorlstc “se. a Sefior Dr. Rararet H. Eviza.pe, 
Office of Legation, 1006 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Guatemalas:2s9 2 eee Sefior Don Joaquin MENDEz, 
Office of Legation, 1604 K Street, Washington, D.C. 


Haitias ace een eet M. Soton MENos, 
Office of Legation, 1429 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, DHGE 


Honduras eee serene Sefior Dr. ALBERTO MEmMBRENO,! 
Office of Legation, Hotel Gordon, Washington, D.C. 


Panama............-...Sefior Dr. Bettsarrio Porras, 
Office of Legation, 1019 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Parao WA yee net ane eo Sefior Dr. Hector VELAzQuEz,! 
Office of Legation, 1678 Woolworth Building, New York City. 


WALVAGOR fete ca cee Sefior Dr. RaraEL ZALDIVAR, 
Office of Legation, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 


iro wayee ane eens Sefor Dr. Cantos M. DE PENA, 
Office of Legation, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 


Venezulelacazsc2o4- tere Sefior Dr. Santos A. Domrnict, 
Office of Legation, 1406 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


/ 
CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 
CostiagRican: 232 ene Senior J. RaFAEL OREAMUNO, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘ The Portland,’’ Washington, D. C. 


Dominican Republic ..Sefior Dr. Luis GatvAn, 
Office of Legation, ‘The Champlain,”’ Washington, D.C. 
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Nicaraniia® oe. a2 esses Sefior Dr. Joaquin CuapRA ZAVALA, 
Office of Legation, ‘“‘The Burlington,” Washington, D.C. 
RETUS 3 ose Sefior Don M. p—E FREYRE Y SANTANDER, 


Office of Legation, 1737 H Street, Washington, D. C. 


1 Absent. 
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O WRITE of Rio de Janeiro as a mere municipality, a politi- 
cal subdivision that is a center of industry and a remarkable 
example of civic progress, is something like the striking of 
a discordant note in an otherwise perfect harmony. To 

anyone who has visited the beautiful metropolis the Brazilian peo- 
ple have built m its picturesque setting of mountains and hills clad 
in all the gorgeous colors of tropical vegetation on the shore of 
the blue, island-studded Bay of Guanabara, the thought of such 
prosaic things as civic organization, power houses, workshops, and 
factories seems to be incongruous. A pure white diamond whose 
facets glitter with the refracted rays of all the varied shades and 
tints of the prismatic colors of the rambow may be put to the prac- 
tical use of cutting glass, but most of us prefer to think of it as a 
thing of beauty rather than as an article of utility. So Rio de 
Janeiro, although a splendid model of civic efficiency in many mate- 
rial respects, appeals to the visitor primarily as an object of rare 
beauty, a city that should serve to inspire the soul of a poet or 
glorify the vision of an artist’s dream, rather than to form the sub- 
ject of a disquisition on civic legislation, executive efficiency, and 
manufacturing development. 

But all these things have entered into the making of this lovely 
“city of gardens,’ and it may be well, since every writer-tourist 
who has sailed past the ‘‘Sugarloaf” into the finest bay of all the 
western world has paid his tribute of praise to Rio’s beauty, that for 
once the city should be considered from the viewpoint of economic 
utility and as a concrete example of efficient political government 
and a pronounced civic success. 





1 By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 
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To begin at the beginning, just who was the first European dis- 
coverer of the Bay of Guanabara seems to be a matter of doubt. 
According to the historical sketch which appears in the official 
‘“Recenseamento (Census) do Rio de Janeiro,” published in 1907, 
the bay was discovered in 1501 by the first exploring expedition 
which King Manoel of Portugal sent to Brazil after its discovery by 
Cabral in 1500. If this is true, Amerigo Vespucci, who was in com- 
mand of that expedition, which consisted of three ships, should 
be credited with the discovery. According to Robert Southey’s 
“History of Brazil,” the first edition of which appeared in 1810 and 
the revised second edition in 1822, Vespucci first made a landing on 
the Brazilian coast about the middle of August, 1501, in latitude 5°S. 
Thence the expedition skirted the coast in a southerly direction as far 
south as latitude 32°, when “‘ they agreed to leave the coast and strike 
out to sea.” They “‘stood to the southward till they had advanced 
as high as 52°, Vespucci all the while carefully noting down the stars 
of this new hemisphere.’”’ The expedition thus certainly passed by, 
if it did not enter, the Bay of Guanabara. Southey fails to state that 
Vespucci made any mention of it, however. But in that excellent 
work ‘‘ Historia Geral do Brazil,” by Visconde de Porto Seguro, it is 
stated that in the brief account, or diary, kept by the “‘chief”’ of this 
expedition (presumably Vespucci), the days on which the various 
noteworthy points on the coast were reached were carefully set 
down. Among the 13 places mentioned in this list is Rio de Janeiro, 
and the date of arrival is given as January 1, 1502. 

According to the same authority, a second expedition under the 
general command of Gon¢alo Coelho, but in which Vespucci had com- 
mand of one of the vessels, set out from Portugal about the middle 
of the year 1503 with the purpose of continuing the work of exploring 
Brazil. After many disasters and the loss of some of the ships, a 
part of the expedition succeeded in reaching the Brazilian shore and 
finally put in at the Bay of Guanabara, where they established a tem- 
porary settlement or camp, which was soon abandoned. Again, 
from other sources we learn that in 1519 Fernao de Magalhaes 
(Ferdinand Magellan), the intrepid Portuguese mariner, then in the 
service of Spain, anchored in the Bay of Guanabara for two weeks 
before resuming the eventful voyage that resulted in the discovery 
of the strait that now bears his name, the voyage which plowed a 
new furrow in the seas around the world. 

Some 20 years after this event, Portugal having decided to divide 
its great American possession into capitanias, or captaincies, one 
Martim Affonso de Sousa, and his brother, Pero Lopes de Sousa, 
each obtained one of these grants and fitted out an expedition to 
explore the country and to form settlements in their captaincies in 
person. On the 1st day of January, 1531, Martim Affonso sailed 
into the beautiful harbor, which he took to be a river, and at once 
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named it the ‘‘Rio de Janeiro,” or ‘‘River of January.” Failing to 
appreciate the strategic value of the bay, he continued southward 
and finally selected an island off the coast of what is now the State 
of Sio Paulo on which to found his settlement. 

What may be regarded as the first real attempt to found a colony 
on the shore of the bay, or rather on an island in the bay, was made 
by some French Huguenots under the command of Admiral Ville- 
gaignon. He arrived in 1555 with three vessels and about 600 men, 
established a fort on one of the islands in the bay which he named 
Coligny, and started the colony known as ‘‘France Antarctique.” 
The French explored the bay, made friends with the Indians who 
lived on its shores, and were in a fair way toward establishing them- 
selves permanently when the Portuguese Government heard of this 
attempt to invade their colonial territory. Orders were immediately 
sent to the captain general of Brazil, the valiant Mem de Sa, resident 
in Bahia, then the capital of the country, to expel the intruders. 
He appeared with his fleet in the bay in February, 1560, and in two 
days captured the island and destroyed the fort, but a part of the 
garrison that happened to be on the mainland at the time escaped. 
Mem de Sa returned to Bahia, and the escaped Frenchmen pro- 
ceeded to establish themselves on the mainland and also on another 
and larger island in the bay, the island which subsequently received 
the name of Governador. Their shore settlement was near what is 
now known as the Cattete quarter of Rio de Janeiro. Some five 
years later a new Portuguese expedition was fitted out under the 
command of Estacio de Sa, the nephew of Mem de S4, and with the 
aid of reinforcements from Bahia under Mem de Sa, succeeded after 
two years of fighting in driving out the French from both positions. 
The survivors of the Huguenot colony were scattered on the south- 
eastern coast of the present State of Rio de Janeiro, remained among 
the Indians, merged with them, and were heard of no more. 

Estacio de Sa was killed in the last and decisive battle with the 
French, and was buried near the place where he had disembarked his 
troops, a little west of the Pio de Assucar, where he had started a 
little settlement. Mem de Sa, after the death of his nephew, trans- 
ferred the site of this really first Portuguese occupancy of the bay to 
what is known as the Morro do Castello (Castle Hill), the eminence 
that overlooks what is now the central part of the city of Rio de 
Janeiro. The site was selected because of its advantages for defensive 
purposes, and from this small beginning has grown the fairest city in 
all the Americas. 

To enter into the many interesting historical details of the early 
progress of the city would entail the writing of a book, so the following 
condensed account must needs suffice for the purposes of this article. 
Like nearly all other European settlements in the Americas, the little 
colony had a severe struggle for its existence. Attacks from hostile 
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tribes of Indians were frequent, while the environment, though 
wonderfully picturesque, was unfavorable for agricultural purposes. 
Gradually, however, the then marshy land lying between Morro do 
Castello and Morro do Sao Bento, to-day dominating respectively 
the southern and northern extremities of the Avenida Rio Branco, 
was drained and occupied by the Portuguese colonists. The town 
erew but slowly. By 1648 it boasted of only three streets, and made 
no pretensions to rival Bahia, then the capital. The marshy lands 
continued to be drained, and from time to time new streets were 
added and more settlers came in, so that by 1763 the little city 
achieved the honor of being proclaimed the capital of the Viceroyalty 
of Brazil. Among the many other vicissitudes suffered by the 
colonists in the meantime were the capture and occupation of the 
city for some months during 1710-11 by the French under Duguay- 
Trouin, and occasional raids by the English and Dutch. In 1654 
Rio de Janeiro had a population of about 3,000, with a garrison of 600 
men. In 1710 the population was estimated at 12,000, and by 1763, 
when the city was made the capital, it boasted of 30,000 inhabitants, 
including the African slaves. 

Prior to this time the famous Carioca Aqueduct had been built to 
supply the city with pure water from the height of Corcovado. The 
cultivation of coffee and rice had been introduced, the successful 
growing of both proving the unusual fitness of soil and climatic con- 
ditions for these valuable food products, while the timber resources 
of the country had been utilized in shipbuilding to an extent that 
proved of great service to the Portuguese Navy. 

Owing to the Napoleonic invasion of Portugal in 1808 the prince 
regent, subsequently Dom Joao VI, was prevailed upon to remove 
his court from Lisbon to the great Portuguese dependency in the New 
World, the Viceroyalty of Brazil, although the Portuguese “junta”’ 
remained in Lisbon. Seven years later, in 1815, the United King- 
dom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarves was established by royal de- 
cree, and Rio de Janeiro became the virtual capital and place of resi- 
dence of the court. Dom Jo&o remained there until 1821, and the 
progress and development of the city during the 13 years of his régime 
was remarkable. As evidence of his enlightened statesmanship may 
be mentioned two royal decrees (1), the opening of all of the ports of 
Brazil to the commerce of all nations not at war with Portugal, a 
decree promulgated by Dom Joao while still staying at Bahia, in 
January, 1808, before continuing his journey to Rio de Janeiro, and 
(2) the decree which gave unrestricted freedom to the agricultural 
and manufacturing industries of the country, issued subsequently 
from Rio. These decrees gave an extraordinary stimulus to trade 
and industry and started a period of prosperity and activity in the 
country of which Rio de Janeiro was one of the chief beneficiaries. 

When the prince regent arrived in 1808 the city extended between 
the rivulets Laranjeiras on the south and Comprido on the north and 
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possessed 46 streets and 19 pracas or open squares. Its principal edi- 
fices were the royal chapel, the Sao Joao Theater, the military hospital, 
the Episcopal palace, the Seminary of Sao José, the customhouse, 
naval arsenal, and the two forts. There were also 3 barracks and 
34 churches and convents. In less than a year after his arrival Dom 
Jodo had established the supreme military court, the military archives, 
the law courts, the naval academy, the powder factory, the commer- 
cial tribunals, the Bank of Brazil, the school of medicine and surgery, 
and the royal printing offices. The first number of the Gazeta do 
Rio de Janeiro appeared September 10, 1808. When Dom Joao left 
Rio in 1821 the second official census showed the population to have 
reached 112,695. 

In 1822 the country, by means of a peaceful revolution at the 
head of which was Dom Pedro, the son of Dom Joao, declared its 
independence of the mother country and established the Empire of 
Brazil, with Dom Pedro I as its first Emperer. He was succeeded 
in 1831 by his son, Dom Pedro II, who reigned until the final estab- 
lishment of the Republic in 1889. Meanwhile the city grew apace. 
By 1870 it had doubled its population of 1821, and by 1890 it had 
grown to 522,000. Steam navigation between Rio and Europe was 
maugurated in 1851. The city was first lighted by gas in 1854, and 
the first railway to enter the city proper, now the Central Railway of 
Brazil, was commenced in 1858. The trans-Atlantic cable was finished 
in 1874. Anew waterworks system was installed in 1880. Meanwhile 
the city continued to extend its suburbs, and the little mountaim city 
of Petropolis, the health resort for the court, the diplomatic corps, and 
the wealthier citizens, had been founded and continued to thrive. 

By 1890 Rio had become a cosmopolitan city of considerable 
commercial importance. There were quite a number of fine buildings, 
a few good parks, and other desirable features, but the city was 
scattered, a sort of straggling conglomeration of several disconnected 
sections built between the picturesque hills and mountains down to 
the bay. As a rule the streets were narrow, traffic congested, and 
most of the houses of poor and flimsy construction. The natural 
setting was one of beauty ard grandeur, but the jewel itself—the 
man-made city—could hardly be considered worthy of it. The old 
Rio of the Empire, owing to the prevalence of tropical diseases, 
chiefly due to lack of sanitation and the presence of mosquitoes and 
other germ-carrying insects, was one of the ports dreaded by the 
seafarers of the world. Its magnificent location was admired, but 
its unhealthfulness during the hot season caused it to be shunned. 
A regeneration was necessary, and that regeneration was inaugurated 
immediately after. the peaceful revolution of 1889 had transformed 
the Empire into a Republic. 

Many plans for the improvement and partial reconstruction of the 
city had been advocated from time to time, but it was not until the 
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administration of President Rodrigues Alves, inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Brazil in 1892, that these plans took practical 
and definite shape. The new President was an energetic and en- 
thusiastic advocate of civic improvement. In order to get quick and 
effective results he appointed Dr. Lauro Miller, a military engineer 
of marked ability, as minister of public works; Dr. Francisco Passos, 
an able civil engineer of remarkable executive talents, was appointed 
prefect, or mayor, of the city; Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, perhaps the greatest 
sanitary expert in the South American Continent, was placed in 
charge of the sanitary features. These men were given carte blanche 
to effect the desired improvements, the plan for which may be briefly 
outlined as follows: (1) The construction of a quay following in 
general the shore line for a distance of 3,500 meters (24 miles); 
(2) the construction of a broad avenue parallel with the quay and 
of the same length; (8) the improvement and prolongation of what 
is known as the Mangue Canal, with an avenue on both sides, about 
3,000 meters (2 miles) in length and 131 feet in width, the whole to 
be lighted with electricity; (4) the elevation of the railroad bed and 
the construction of an avenue following the line of the old Francisco 
Eugenio Street to the Quinta da Boa Vista, the beautiful park in 
which was located the former residence of Dom Pedro II, now con- 
verted into a museum; (5) the enlargement of the waterworks by 
combining all the sources of supply; (6) the complete overhauling 
and improvement of the sewerage system and the scientific sanitation 
of the city; (7) the construction of an avenue, 1,996 meters (14 mile) 
in length and 33 meters (108 feet) wide, through the very heart of 
the business section of the city, now known as the Avenida Rio 
Branco; (8) grading and cutting down some of the hills in the city; 
(9) widening and improving some of the streets crossing the new 
avenida. In order to accomplish this tremendous undertaking two 
loans were contracted, one a foreign loan of $40,000,000, and a 
domestic loan by the municipality of $20,000,000. With these funds 
on hand the work was begun upon the promulgation of the decree 
of September 18, 1903. 

Of these undertakings, all of which were successfully carried out, 
those which strike the visitor to Rio most forcibly are the splendid 
quay and port works, the great Avenida Rio Branco, and the mag- 
nificent bayside boulevard known as the Avenida Beira Mar. 

The great stone quay, over 2 miles in length, is built in many 
places at a considerable distance out from the old shore line, several 
islands and small bays being included in the work. The harbor was 
dredged to a depth of 10 meters (32.8 feet) and a width of 250 meters 
(820 feet), affordirg a broad ship channel along the face of the quay. 
Back from the quay the land was filled in to a depth of from 12 to 40 
feet and an avenue 100 meters (328 feet) in width was constructed 
following the new shore line. This avenue is apportioned in three 
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strips—a paved thoroughfare 40 meters wide, lined with rows of trees, 
a strip 35 meters wide for business houses and offices, and the re- 
maining 25 meters is given over to railroad tracks, the whole quay 
being provided with the most modern loading and unloading ma- 
chirery ard devices, while two electric plants furnish the required 
hight and power. 

The Avenida Rio Branco, formerly known as the Avenida Central, 
but rechristened upon the death of the famous and beloved states- 
man and diplomatist of Brazil, the Baron Rio Branco, in 1912, is a 
remarkable example of Brazilian energy and civic efficiency. To 
permit of its construction 590 houses had to be demolished, the 
erourd leveled and graded, the street paved, ornamental trees 
planted, etc., and a force of 3,000 men were kept busy working m 
day and right shifts until at the end of six months the avenue was 
finished. It extends through the business section practically parallel 
with the eastern shore frontage of the central district of the city; 
three rows of trees—one row along each side and one in the middle— 
add greatly to its beauty, while the fine busiress houses, hotels, cafés, 
and public buildings which line it for the entire length of over a mile 
make it the har dsomest business thoroughfare in the Western World. 
In the southern half of the avenida the café proprietors are per- 
mitted to place their tables in rows on the broad sidewalk, leaving 
just about erough space in the center for the constant stream of 
pedestrians to pass, ard in the late afternoons and in the evenings 
the street presents a remarkable scene of animation ard gayety. At 
night the lavish use of electricity lends the avenue the brightness of 
day ard gives it the appearance of constant festivity. At its south- 
ern extremity is a group of hardsome, stately edifices, amorg them 
beirg the Monroe Palace, the great Municipal Theater, the National 
Library, and the Academy of Fine Arts, all of which are splendid 
examples of architecture and a just source of civic pride. 

The finest bay-side drive in the American Continents is the Avenida 
Beira Mar. Commencing as a continuation of the southern end of the 
Avenida Rio Branco, it follows the shore of the bay for nearly 4 miles, 
with a single interruption about midway caused by the promontory 
of the Widow’s Mount, behind which it turns inland for about 300 
yards. Following the Praia da Lapa (Lapa Shore), it passes the 
Passeio Publico and skirts the Praca da Gloria, a beautiful open 
garden located at the foot of the Mount of Glory. It finally runs 
along the bay at the Praia de Botafogo, a superb natural semicircle 
made by an inlet of the bay, and terminates in the Praia Vermelha. 
The driveway is about 115 feet wide, splendidly paved and kept in 
perfect condition, med with palms and other tropical trees, while 
at intervals are pretty gardens with exquisite flowers and shrubs. 
As an automobile driveway the writer has seen nothing to compare 
with it in the beauty of its environment. The charm of the bluish- 
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tinted bay on one side and on the other gorgeously colored hills and 
high mountains, about whose bases cluster white and delicately 
tinted villas and handsome castlelike homes set in fairylike gardens, 
afford views that defy adequate description. 

In addition to the new avenues a number of the old streets of the 
city were widened and improved. Among these may be mentioned 
the Rua Uruguayana, the Assemblea, Carioca, Floriano, Treze de 
Maio, and the Passos Avenida and Visconde de Inhauma, ranging 
from 60 to 100 feet in width. 

The result of carrying out all the practical features of these recon-_ 
struction plans was a transformation perhaps never before equaled 
in the history of modern cities. Coincident with the civic improve- 
ments as to harbor facilities, streets, avenues, parks, fine new build- 
ings, etc., was the remarkably efficient work of sanitation under the 
direction of the late Dr. Oswaldo Cruz. From being a veritable 
hotbed for tropical diseases, such as malarial and yellow fevers, Rio 
de Janeiro has become one of the healthiest tropical cities of the 
world, with an annual death rate of only 20.4 per thousand. This is 
considerably lower than the death rate for Madrid, Trieste, Naples, 
Venice, and even less than Petrograd. When it is stated that in 1894, 
the year the plans for improvement were getting well under way, 
the death rate was 38.9, it may be seen what splendid results were 
produced by the heroic measures inaugurated and carried out by the 
sanitary commission. ; 

As to the municipal organization which made possible the improve- 
ments above mentioned, and many others left unnoted, only a very 
brief outline may be given. The city of Rio de Janeiro and its en- 
virons constitute the Federal District of the United States of Brazil, 
which has a population of 933,355 and an area of 1,116.5 square 
kilometers, or about 431 square miles; the city proper covers an area 
of 158.3 square kilometers, or about 61 square miles. The municipal 
organization of the district is controlled by the National Government, 
but the right of the inhabitants to a voice in the management of 
local affairs is safeguarded in two ways: (1) The district is repre- 
sented in the Congress of Brazil by 3 senators elected for nine years 
and by 10 deputies elected for three years. (2) There is a city coun- 
cil of 10 intendentes, or members, elected by direct vote of the people 
for a term of two years, which meets in ordinary session twice a year. 

The chief executive of the city is the prefect, or mayor, who is 
appointed by the President of the Republic with the approval of the 
Senate, and who holds his office for four years. Under him are seven 
““directorias,’’ or boards, as follows: The board of public estates; 
board of public works and transportation; board of health and pub- 
lic assistance; the council of education; board of forests, gardens, 
game, and fishing: board of finance; and the board of police, archives, 
and statistics. 
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Life and property are most thoroughly safeguarded in the Brazilian 
capital through the highly organized and efficient police force of over 
4,000 men and a civil guard of 600, 100 of the latter being held as 
reserves. Besides the ordinary police force, there is stationed in the 
city a military establishment consisting- of one brigade each of artil- 
lery and cavalry, and seven brigades of infantry of the Brazilian 
army. The Federal district is divided, for police and civil adminis- 
tration purposes, into 20 urban and 8 suburban districts or wards, 
each of which has its local prefect and other administrative officials. 

The entire police department is under the supreme supervision of 
a general staff, consisting of a commandant general, an assistant who 
is a representative of the ministry of justice, an assistant of materials, 
an assistant of the personnel, a secretary, and an adjutant of orders. 
The department is divided into the following 13 distinct sections: 
Passports, licenses, and correspondence; criminal section; statistics; 
uccountantship and exchequer; medical service, with 1 director and 
12 assistant physicians; sanitary service, with a staff of 1 director, 
treasurer, 10 permanent physicians, 4 chemists, 1 assistant chemist, 
1 surgical dentist, 1 oculist, and 7 temporary medical appointees; 
archives; detention of prisoners, cabinet of identification and 
statistics; treasury; harbor police; inspectorship of the corps of 
investigation and public safety; and inspectorship of vehicles. 

Each administrative district of the Federal capital has a chief 
official representing the commandant general of police, besides a 
judge, an accountant, and several commissioners, varying in number 
according to the importance of the district. The entire police force is 
organized on a strictly military basis, and has one regiment of cavalry 
and two regiments of infantry. 

Rio de Janeiro is located in latitude 22° 54’ S., and longitude 
43° 10’ W. of Greenwich, and is about as far south of the Equator as 
Habana, Cuba, is north. There is a dry season from May to Novem- 
ber and a wet season from November to May. The mean annual 
temperature is about 75° F., the maximum (seldom over 90°) being 
reached in February and the minimum. (60°) in July. Climatic 
conditions are modified by the southwest and southeast trade winds, 
and sudden changes of as much as 10° in temperature during 24 hours 
are not infrequent. Health conditions are excellent since the intro- 
duction of the sanitary reforms alluded to above, and the annual 
death rate for the past six or seven years has not exceeded 20.8 per 
thousand. For scrupulous cleanliness and rigid enforcement of 
Sanitary measures, disinfection of premises where any contagious 
diseases have appeared, scientific eradication of mosquitoes and other 
germ-carrying insects, the city of Rio de Janeiro is unsurpassed by 
any metropolis of the world. One of the most effective features of its 
health department is the system of having in each urban and suburban 
district, or ward, a branch of the central department in which free 
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medical assistance and advice is given to the poor and, whenever 
necessary, skilled physicians and nurses visit and take care of them 
in their homes without charge. 

In regard to educational facilities the Brazilian capital is well pro- 
vided for. Public as well as private instruction is conducted under 
the supervision of a ‘‘general directory of public instruction,” and a 
‘superior council of instruction.” Public instruction is divided into 
primary (corresponding to the primary and grammar grades of the 
United States), high school, and academic and university. In the 
first-named department there are about 200 primary public schools, in 
which are employed about 100 regular teachers with 200 assistant 
teachers. These are supplemented by what are known as elementary 
schools, which are of a private character. These latter, however, re- 
ceive asubvention from the municipality on condition that they adopt 
the official curriculum and admit a certain number of children free. 
There are over 80 of these schools with an attendance of over 5,000 
pupils. The teachers are either normal-school graduates or have 
passed a special Government examination. To provide an adequate 
number of professors for the superior schools the Federal capital 
maintains five ‘‘model”’ schools, in which teachers holding certificates 
who intend to become professors are trained as assistants. All such 
certificated teachers must gain experience under certificated profes- 
sors for one year and obtain certificates under asystem of competitive 
examination before they are made professors. The pedagogium is 
also intended for higher education of primary teachers. Classes are 
held at night and offer ‘‘permanent courses” of physical and natural 
sciences, intensive courses in letters, biology, and pedagogy, and free 
courses in mathematics, philology, sociology, technical industries, 
arts, etc. 

While there is no university proper in Rio, there are a number of 
higher institutions which confer degrees, among them being the law 
schools, dental college, the Homeopathic College, the School of Medi- 
cine, and the Polytechnic School. The latter was founded in 1810 
and ranks in every respect among the best of technical institutions 
in the world. It offers six distinct courses, viz, a ‘‘fundamental 
course” (three years) ;a course of civil engineering (two years) ; mining 
engineering (two years) ; industrial engineering (two years); mechani- 
cal engineering (two years); and a course of agricultural engineering 
(two years). 

In addition to the foregoing the National Government maintains 
at Rio the following institutions: The deaf and dumb and blird 
asylums, the National School of Music, the National School of Art, 
the military academy, the Preparatory School of Tactics, and the 
naval academy. The National School of Music was founded in 1847 
and has a staff of 19 professors and 13 assistants. The National 
School of Art is housed in one of the finest edifices at the head of the 
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Avenida Rio Branco, and in its rooms are to be found valuable col- 
lections of the old masters as well as some of the most noted works 
of Brazilan artists. The military college was fourded in 1889. 
Children ard grandchildren of army officers ard of privates killed 
in action are educated here at the expense of the Goverr ment, while 
civilians are admitted upon payment of tuition. The school for the 
blind, called the Benjamin Constant Institute, is beautifully located 
on the shore of the Bay of Botafogo, the premises cover g an area 
of 102,373 feet, the gift of the Emperor Dcm Pedro II. The deaf 
ard dumb school, founded in 1865, has over 600 pupils. 

The city is also well provided with libraries, the largest and most 
noted being the National Library, housed in one of the finest buildings 
of its kird in the world and located at the southern extremity of the 
Avenida Rio Branco. The foundation of the library dates from the 
time of Kirg Joao VI, who brought with him the treasures of the 
royal library from Lisbon in 1807, ard these have been supplemented 
from time to time until it now contais ore of the most valuable 
collection of books in the Western World. The building is equipped 
with every modern convenience and apphance for liimeary purposes. 
It is four stories above the basement floor ard is built of granite, 
marble, ard structural steel. The simplicity of its architecture, 
relieved by columns with Corinthian caps, is such that its classical 
lines make it a most imposirg and monumental edifice. Among the 
creat treasures 1t houses is one of the original Latin Bibles printed by 
Gutenberg on his first printing press, only three other copies being 
known to be in existence. 

One of the most noted and historic institutions of the city is the 
Hospital da Misericordia, founded by the Jesuit priest Father Anchieta 
in the sixteenth century. Its modern reorganization took place in 
1840. It is said that it took 30 years to build the structure, and it 
can accommodate 1,200 patients. It was especially designed for the 
accommodation of sick sailors of all nations, but is divided now into 
four departments, viz, the Asylum of Misericordia for Abandoned 
Girls; the Asylum for Old Women; the Hospital of Nossa Senhora 
das Dores at Cascadura, for consumptives; and the Pasteur Insti- 
tute for the Treatment of Hydrophobia. 

Lighting, rapid transit, and motive power are exclusively furnished 
by the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light & Power Co., which derives 
its power from the falls in the Ribeiro das Lages, about 51 miles 
distant from the city. The company has one of the greatest hydro- 
electric plants in the world, generating over 80,000 horsepower, and 
is splendidly equipped in every respect. In addition to furnishing 
the light and power for the city, it operates one of the finest street car 
systems in South America; and under recent concessions also operates 
the telephone system of the city. 
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THE RUA PAYSANDU, RIO DE JANEIRO. 





No city on earth can boast of such a profusion of magnificent palms, especially Royal palms, as Rio de 
Janeiro. The parent of all these Royal palms, brought over in 1808 from the Isle de rance by order of 
the Prince Regent Dom Joao—subsequently King John VI—may still be seen in all its stateliness in 
the Botanical Garden of Rio, towering to a height of 115 feet and having a diameter of 4 feet 4 inches 
atits base. From this single palm have originated hundreds of these magnificent specimens of tropical 
vegetation that now grace the streets, avenues, and gardens of the “City Beautilul” of Brazil. 


RIO DE JANEIRO, THE FAIR CAPITAL OF BRAZIL. le 


Lack of space prevents more than a general statement relative to 
the development of the industrial and manufacturing features of the 
city of Rio de Janeiro and the Federal District. Immediately after 
the decree of the prince regent in 1808, heretofore alluded to, num- 
erous small factories sprang into existence. Among them were 
cotton and silk workshops, metal foundries, distilleries, paper mills, 
tanneries and leather factories, etc. The year 1840 marked a new 
era, Inasmuch as improved machinery and labor-saving devices were 
introduced, while skilled artisans were brought from Europe, who 
taught the native workmen various new lines of mdustry. Of the 
many established, the manufacture of men’s hats, of cotton textiles, 
and of furniture made the greatest headway, but other lines were 
also growing rapidly. 

A good illustration of Brazilian industry is contained in the report 
of the investigation conducted in 1907 by the Centro Industrial, 
which shows that of the national consumption in 30 leading lines of 
manufacture three-fourths were of domestic origin. These consisted 
of cotton, silk, and woolen textiles; prepared leather; silk ties; 
wooden furniture; earthenware tiles; footwear; perfumes; hats; 
parasols and umbrellas; cigars and cigarettes; artificial flowers; 
writing and printing inks; matches; trunks and bags; gloves; pottery ; 
rope; sugar; lard and fats; beer; chocolate and confectionery; various 
food products; vinegar; dried beef; salt; butter; cheese, etc. In 
1911 there were over 670 factories in the Federal District of Rio de 
Janeiro, and since then there has been a steady growth, especially 
since the breaking out of the war has made importation difficult and 
expensive. Of especial importance is the cotton textile industry in 
Rio and in the State of Sao Paulo. The factories produce perhaps 
over 75 per cent of the entire consumption of the coarser grades of 
cotton goods, and it is but a question of experience and greater 
skill, destined to come in time, when the country will produce most 
of the finer grades as well. In the line of boots and shoes Rio de 
Janeiro produced over 55 per cent of the country’s output seven 
years ago, and since then a number of new factories have commenced 
operations. Flour mills have been established and are in a fair 
way to reduce imports along this line, while several factories are 
producing various chemical products. The manufacture of rubber 
goods has also been started. Each year sees new industries starting 
up, the great water powers of the country are being conserved and 
utilized, and it is perhaps the matter of but another generation when 
Brazil will stand among the great manufacturing nations in those 
lines, at least, in which it produces vast quantities of raw materials. 
But, however much the wheels of industry may hum and whirr and 
spin—however great may become the manufacturing and commercial 
side of the fair capital of Brazil—for the stranger who has sojourned 
within its gates, it will always remain above and beyond all others 
the ‘‘City Beautiful” of the Western World. 
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T THE present time when practically all the great nations 
of the world are taking stock of their food supphes and 
endeavoring to estimate future production, it is timely and 
enlightening to glance at regions of the earth that are 

awakening to greater possibilities. The new book, “Paraguay,” 
therefore, comes upon the market at an opportune moment. Within 
its several hundred pages the writer, Mr. W. H. Koebel, gives a most 
interesting insight into the early history of that vast interior region 
and points out phases of progress that concern the more thickly popu- 
lated parts of the earth in their call for larger quantities of foods. 
Previous books on other nations of South America by the same 
author have received widespread approval, and no doubt the present 
volume will be equally if not more popular than the author’s earher 
works on countries far better known than Paraguay. Mr. Koebel, 
from the point of view of both history and nature, considers Paraguay 
in many respects the most romantic country of South America, and 
those of us who have had the privilege of traveling in that interior 
land are inclined to voice his sentiments. 

In speaking of the original inhabitants of Paraguay the writer says: 


Very little is known of the history of the Guarani Indians who inhabited Paraguay 
at the period when the Spaniards first arrived in that country. There is a vague 
tradition to the effect that the forefathers of two of the great native races of the east 
of the continent were two brothers who in some mysterious fashion arrived in Brazil 
from overseas. Taking to themselves wives in the country, their offspring multiplied 
rapidly. 

At length a dispute occurred between the wives of the two brothers who at the time 
happened to be the leaders of the young race. In consequence of this they resolved 
toseparate. Tupi, the elder brother, remained in Brazil, while Guarani, the younger, 
led his people to the southwest, until they came to Paraguay, where they settled and 
increased, until from their descendants sprang the great nation of the Guaranis. 

If it possesses no other merits, this legend has at all events that extreme simplicity 
which was to be expected from so unsophisticated a folk. The ethics of the Guarani 
race, asa matter of fact, were crude to a degree when the conquistadores first penetrated 
into their midst. The various nations of this race occupied not only Paraguay—exclu- 
sive of the low-lying stretches of the Chaco country on the right bank of the Paraguay 
River—but extended through many portions of Brazil, practically as far as the northern 
shores of the continent. 

Occupying so large a tract of territory, it was only natural that the various sections 
of the great Guarani family should have developed rather widely differing character- 
istics. Indeed, at the time of the European advent into South America the main 
stock of the race had become split up into a countless confusion of lesser tribes, which 
varied, the one from the other not only in customs and appearance but in language 
itself. 
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THE PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


Among the newer buildings in Asuncién is that. constructed for the law courts, or the Tribunal of Justice, 
as the Spanish phrase is. This palace is situated on Calle de las Palmas, not far from the river bank. 





THE BANCO MERCANTIL (COMMERCIAL BANK) IN ASUNCION. 


The bank itself was founded in 1891, and its business has demanded the erection of this substantial 
structure, which is designed for its purpose, and has all modern fixtures and devices to thatiend. 
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Some of these tribes were nomadic. These lived principally upon the abundance 
of fish with which the rivers were stocked, and to a lesser degree upon the game which 
their notched, wooden-tipped arrows brought down for them. Other tribes were of 
the stationary order, and these, occupying their moderate energy with some primitive 
forms of agriculture, found themselves able to support existence by a far less strenuous 
fishing and hunting than was the case with the nomadic branches of the race. 

In matters of government the Guaranfs of Paraguay resembled all the other aboriginal 
races of South America, with the exception of the imperial Incas and the more north- 
ern Chibchas. Asa people they were essentially diffuse. Not only did they recognize 
no central authority; they yielded a mere conditional obedience to the chiefs set 
directly above each tribe. They consented to be governed by a chief so long as they 
were convinced that he was fitted to fill the chieftain’s post. An inefficient leader 
was almost invariably replaced by another. No violence occurred in this change of 
authority, moreover. It took place by mutual consent and afforded one more proof 
of the very strong inborn sense of democracy a pervaded all South American 
races, with the exception of the Incas. 2 

The situation of the Guaran{ race had served its own purposes well enough in aborig- 
inal South America. But it was the very diffuseness of the great family that consti- 
tuted its greatest peril when menaced by a conquering force from without. This 
loosely knit collection of tribes was completely unable to offer any effective resistance 
to the small bands of well-armed and highly-trained Spaniards who invaded their 
lands, and who were able to deal with the various tribes singly or in twos or threes 
in a fashion that to a great extent neutralized the overwhelming masses of the Guarant 
population, which in these instances served as a mere dead-weight. 

The average Guarani, moreover, though many of his number proved themselves 
possessed of admirable ‘courage, was not a natural- born warrior of the type of the 
unusually fierce ‘Indians of Uruguay, Argentina, and southern Chile. Had he proved 
himself so, the influence of climate would have spent itself in vain—a circumstance 
which does not seem ever yet to have arisen in the history of nations and their natural 
surroundings. 

On the whole, the Guarani was a primitive and contented person who, being well 
satisfied with the particular territory in which he happened to find himself, scarcely 
ever troubled to invade his neighbor’s soil or to commit any acts of organized and 
premeditated aggression. This being so, war was rare among the various Guarani 
tribes. But it can not be said that the benefits of comparative peace had brought 
about any notable advance in the arts and crafts of civilization. On the contrary, 
the intellectual development of these natives had remained at a very low ebb. 

In person the Guarani of Paraguay was of a light-brown complexion, of average 
height, and was almost invariably well built.. Indeed, with their small eyes and 
long, straight, black hair, the aboriginals were typical American natives, representa- 
tives of the ‘‘redskin”’ race which once flourished from Hudson Bay to Cape Horn. 


Passing over many interesting pages of historical data, which the 
writer has arranged and written in a most attractive style, the 
reader is told, in turn, of the arrival-of the Spaniards and the found- 
ing of the first colony. of the governorship of Alvar Nunez Cabeza 
de Vaca. of the achievements of Domingo de IraJa and other early 
rulers of the land, and of the events preceding the separation of 
Paraguay from Rio de la Plata, of the life and exploits of the dictator 
Francia, and of Carlos and Francisco Lopez. Speaking of more 
modern Paraguay, we are shown phases of social life and conditions 
which are very interesting reading, and informative. 
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Courtesy of Rodolphe Roth. 
LUMBERING IN PARAGUAY. 


For many years lumbering will be one of the chief industries of the country. In the upper picture we 
see giant logs prepared for shipment to market. The lower picture shows the steam crane used in 
loading the logs aboard railroad trains. The scene represented is near Concepcion, on the Paraguay 
River, some miles north of the capital. 
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In considering cattle-raising possibilities of Paraguay, the writer 
devotes considerable space to this important subject, which no doubt 
will be of interest to many readers of the BULLETIN who, from time 
to time, make inquiries along this line of opportunity. To quote Mr. 
Koebel: 


Of recent years great strides have been made in Paraguayan cattle breeding. But 
he who travels north from the mouth of the great river to inspect the cattle farms of 
Paraguay must not expect to find there a condition of affairs such as now prevails in 
Argentina and, to a lesser extent, in Uruguay. In Paraguay there has so far been no 
attempt to compete with those large cabanas of the south, where almost priceless 
Durham bulls and aristocratic brethren of other strains live in the pampered luxury 
that is due to their importance and cost, waited on by assiduous experts and provided 
with every convenience for health that modern hygenic science can devise. 

In Paraguay it is possible to launch out into the breeding of cattle on a much smaller 
capital than is now required in the southern Republics. In the first place the cost 
of the land is very much cheaper; and in the second place, although an increasing 
amount of crossbreeding with foreign stock is now being carried on, such valuable 
importations of pedigree cattle as are the rule in the Argentine and Uruguayan Re- 
publics are not yet known in Paraguay. 

To pay two or three thousand pounds for a league of land in the latter country 
would mean the acquiring of some of the finest pastures in the whole Republic, while 
some of the less promising estates are to be obtained at rates descending to a cost of 
about a quarter of this. This applies to Paraguay proper, of course, for in the Chaco 
it is possible to obtain land far more cheaply. But in many of the districts here 
the disadvantages of periodical inundations have to be reckoned with. On the other 
hand, the Chaco offers rather special opportunities in that many of the districts which 
are suitable for cattle are in parts covered with marketable timber, including the 
valuable quebracho, and thus offer at the same time a double field of importance. 

It must be said, however, that the majority of lands such as these have already been 
snapped up by large companies, that have themselves erected factories on their estates 
for the extraction of the tannin from the quebracho. In fact, any attempt at the 
combined industries is not to be dreamed of without capital. The pastoral occupa- 
tion itself, indeed, should on no account be entered into, even in asmall way, without 
capital approaching a thousand pounds or so. In agriculture, of course, the circum- 
stances are very different, and here the newcomer, if he be prepared to rough it for a 
considerable time, and if he be reasonably proficient at his calling, may cheerfully 
settle himself upon a small holding if he possess two or three hundred pounds at his’ 
disposal. 

Cattle breeding in Paraguay, as a matter of fact, is fairly simple work, and com- 
paratively few of the more complicated methods having been introduced as yet, the 
cattle roam more or less at their own will over the pastures. Thus a practical round-up 
or rodeo, is made to suffice for the needs of supervision in the majority of estates. The 
principal basis of all the Paraguayan herds is formed by the criollo cattle, the de- 
scendants of the original stock brought over by the Spaniards. These, under the 
influence of climate, have naturally degenerated to a considerable extent from the 
stamp of beast represented by their forefathers when fresh from Europe. Rather bony 
and lean, and with a surprising spread of horn, they fell for the most part considerably 
beneath the standard now demanded by the meat chilling companies. 

* 2 * * * * * * 

Notwithstanding such disadvantages as these, the type of Paraguayan cattle tends 
steadily, if slowly, to improve. It is, of course, impossible to speak with any cer- 
tainty of the situation at the present moment, but it may be said that the general 
tendency in the inland Republic is for the pastoral lands to pass into stronger financial 





ONE OF PARAGUAY’S WOMEN WORKERS AT SAN BERNARDINO. 


For many years lace making by hand has occupied much attention of the women. They 
usually have their work before them in a small frame as shown in the picture, and the prod- 
uct in many instances is exquisitely and beautifully made. Every traveler and tourist to 
Paraguay secures at least a sample of the country’s lace. 
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SAMPLE PATTERNS OF PARAGUAY’S FAMOUS LACE, 


The name given to this product is fanduti, rather difficult to pronounce by the average foreigner. With 
proper effort by importers it is possible that this lace could be made very popular in the United States. 








AN INDIAN OF THE GRAN CHACO REGION OF PARAGUAY. 


West of the Paraguay River vast areas of land remain in thevirgin state or havenot even been explored. 
At least one missionary and a few adventurers have penetrated portions of this unknown region and 
told the outside world of their experiences. 
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THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING IN ASCUNCION. 
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hands than those which were accustomed to own them in the past. Several important 
companies have now interested themselves in this particular branch of industry, and 
sume North American cattle breeders, moreover, have taken a hand in the enterprise. 


The author devotes considerable space to the State colonies of 
Paraguay. These settlements are not only intended to attract 
workers to the country, but are expected to create agricultural 
centers in which work can be organized on more or less Kuropean 
lines. These settlements, known locally as colonies, are composed 
not only of foreigners, but also of natives. As some of the leading 
colonies the author names Cosme, Gaboto, Hohenau, Elisa, Nacional, 
New Australia, New Germania, New Italy, San Bernardino, Villa 
Hayes, Trinacria, and Veintecinco de Noviembro. I» itemizing the 
assets of the last-named colony it is shown that there are 3,800 
cattle, 300 horses, 170 mares, 120 mules, 120 sheep, 150 goats, and 
300 pigs. The colony workers have 265 hectares planted in tobacco, 
52 in sugar cane, 338 in mandioca, 452 in corn, 193 in beans, 83 in 
rice, 54 in mani, 12 in onions, 66 in potatoes, 35 in cotton, and 210 
in coffee. These same people have more than 21,000 orange trees, 
23,000 banana, 6,500 pineapple, 738 peach, 396 lemon, and 460 
other varieties of fruit trees. In addition there are 7 small factories, 
4 sawmills, 2 tanneries, and 1 brickyard. The population of the 
colony at the time the above statistics were compiled was about 
6,000. Its location is 25 miles from the railroad at Villarica, the 
latter being a station and town on the road between Asuncion the 
capital, and Encarnacion, on the Alto Parana River. From this 
rather incomplete inventory it will be seen that the problem of food 
for the people of the colony promises to be amply sufficient, and 
that with ordinary seasons there should be a considerable amount 
of foodstuffs for exportation to the darger cities of the Republic or 
by rail or river to the greater market at Buenos Aires. 

Taking up the subject of immigration, we are told: 

Immigration into Paraguay has naturally occurred on a far smaller scale than has 
been the case in the countries nearer the mouth of the river. The Paraguayan 
Government has, from 1870 onward, shown itself keenly alive to the value of com- 
petent foreign settlers, and the terms which it offers are liberal, every new arrival 
who elects to go to the land being entitled to an allotment of nearly 40 acres if a married 


man, and of about 20 acres if a bachelor. These lands are granted in the various 
settlements established by the Paraguayan Government. 
* * * * * * * 

The number of foreign emigrants who entered Paraguay in 1908 was 1,024. In 1909 
it had fallen to 830, and in 1910 to 578. In 1913 the total of immigrants had risen to 
1,448. 

It must be admitted that these are sufficiently insignificant figures. As has been 
the case in the neighboring Spanish-speaking Republics, the Italians have led the way 
in immigration from the point of view of numbers. The Paraguayan statistics, how- 
ever, reveal asomewhat unusual circumstance in the number of Argentinians who have 
established themselves in the northern Republic. 
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N THESE trying times of international stress, when the very air 
seems charged with the spirit of war, the announcement of an 
act or deed which finds its motive in a spirit of peace comes as 
a refreshing breeze on a torrid sea. Thus it happens that the 

announcement from Costa Rica that there is much enthusiasm over 
the nearing completion of the new temple which will provide a fitting 
home for the Central American Court of Justice is received with such 
pleasant satisfaction in these serious hours. 

For many months architects, designers, engineers, and builders 
have been busily engaged in laying the foundations and in planning 
appropriate details. The result of their combined efforts is a scheme 
which admirably expresses the noble spirit of this unique judicial 
tribunal. They have succeeded in erecting a temple which, when 
completed, will stand out as an inspiring shrine of justice among the 
public buildings of San José, the charming capital. It is a shrine 
diffusing an air of democratic and stately domesticity and revealing 
a refinement of detail and form in perfect keeping with the fraternal 
spirit of justice which dominates the deliberations and decisions of 
the distinguished jurists who constitute this body. 

The erection of a new home for the court has been made possible 
through the munificence of Andrew Carnegie, who, with character- 
istic philanthropy in matters of justice and peace, contributed the 
sum of $100,000. This donation was made shortly after he had 
received the news that the first court, which stood at Cartago, and 
had also been constructed through his generosity, was destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1910. 

On receipt of the news that Mr. Carnegie would provide for the 
building for another home for the court, the Government of Costa 
Rica retained Mr. Henry Davis Whitfield, of New York, as architect. 
He prepared some preliminary plans, but definite action was deferred 
until January, 1916, when a thorough study of conditions and local 
requirements was made and final sketches drawn up. These received 
the approval of the Costa Rican minister at Washington, as well as 
of the members of the peace court at San José. The working draw- 
ings were then pushed to completion and estimates for construction 
received. The contract was finally awarded to Lieut. Col. Guillermo 
de la Guardia. . 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT OF JUSTICE AT SAN JOSE, 
COSTA RICA. 


The Government of Costa Rica retained Henry Davis Whitfield, of New York City, as a chitect of this 
building. The contract for construction was awarded to Lieut. Col. Guillermo de la Guardia. The 
‘wo dominant features of this handsome structure are the impressive and dignified court room, and 
the delightful patio. Ample accommodations in the way of private consulting rooms, judges’ quarters, 
rooms for stenographers and clerks, reception room, etc., are provided for in the plans. 
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The site upon which the court is being erected lies on Seventh 
Avenue opposite the square which has recently been set aside for the 
foundation of Concord Park. The approach to the building from 
this avenue is by way of a flight of broad steps, at the top of which, 
in a commanding position and well above the level of the street, stands 
this one-story edifice, flanked on either side by grassy terraces and 
surrounded with tropical foliage. The scheme of the facade, with its 
imposing entrance, less elaborate windows, and inviting balconies, is 
distinctly Spanish in style and is touched off with just sufficient detail 
to give it a local atmosphere of singular charm. The entrance, espe- 
cially, is rich and monumental. It is ornamented in the plateresque 
style, with columns spirally fluted and coupled on either side, and is 
elaborately embellished with decorative carvings. The simple cornice 
and plain wall surface of a warm yellow color, crowned with a pro- 
jecting roof of green corrugated tile, form a combination of gratifying 
beauty and satisfying simplicity. The one great graceful arch is 
effectively symbolic of the unity of purpose which is characteristic of 
the court as it assembles for the judicial settlement of the differences 
brought before it. 

Passing through the main entrance the open court or patio pre- 
sents itself. The paving is artistically laid in tiling and the walk is 
bordered by tropical plants and flowers. The loggia surrounding the 
patio is equally attractive with its tiled floor and the stately fluted 
columns towering to the roof. According to the plans, there will be 
a fountain gracing the center of the patio, the supporting figures of 
which will symbolize the spirit of confraternity between the five Cen- 
tral American Republics. 

Opening off the loggias are the administrative quarters. To the 
east of the main vestibule are a series of rooms, including a reception 
hall for visitors, directors’ rooms, and stenographers’ offices. To the 
west is a porter’s room. To the south of the west entrance is the 
library, in which the archives of the court will be preserved. Adja- 
cent to the east and west entrances are special rooms for lawyers and 
clerks. Opening off the south corridor on opposite sides of the build- 
ing are two retiring or rest rooms. 

On the main axis of the building, three steps above the patio 
floor level and directly across from the south entrance, is the dominat- 
ing feature of the entire plan—the majestic court room itself where 
the constituent nations, through their officially accredited repre- 
sentatives, present their grievances, disputes, and differences, and 
in an enlightened, humane, and wholly civilized manner find settle- 
ments of fairness and justice. 

This central hall is 31 by 38 feet, with a height of 22 feet. It is 
lighted by two groups of arched clerestory windows, five on the 
east and five on the west, below which are placed additional entrances 
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PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION ON THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT OF JUSTICE 
AT-SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA, APRIL 18, 1917. 


It is planned to have the new home of the court completed and ready for occupancy by November 1, 
1917. The structural design is worthy of special notice. To make the building immune to damage 
from seismic disturbances, it is built throughout of a reinforced concrete, the walls, floors, and ceilings 
forming a hollow cube resting on beams. These beams, in turn, are supported by concrete piers below 
grade. Over this cube is laid a steel frame to support the tile roof. 
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to afford ventilation and circulation. At the north end, raised 
three steps above the level of the floor, is a dais on which are placed 
the seats and desks for the judges. Above these seats is a canopy, 
modeled in cement, and containing the coats of arms of the five 
countries. On either side are small doors affording entrance to the 
private corridor of the judges. 

To the east and west of the court room is a loggia with arched 
openings, closed by ornamental iron grilles and gates. Four steps 
lead up from these loggias on either side of the judges’ corridor to 
the private rooms of the judges. Advantage is taken of the natural 
rise in the slope of the ground to make the judges’ chambers on a 
level with the dais in the court. Directly across the corridor from 
the court room is a conference room to which the judges can retire 
for private deliberations. 

Another feature of this structure is the special kitchen and pantry 
arrangement, affording facilities for serving banquets on festal occa- 
sions. Mention should also be made of the ample provisions for 
circulation of air throughout the building and the consequent feel- 
ing of openness which is the result. As a suitable place for large 
gatherings this building is ideal. All the rooms and corridors open 
on the patio, thus combining a sense of space and freedom with 
privacy. The quarters of the judges, however, are in seclusion, and 
their rooms have consequently been placed in a separate group, 
where they are free from interruption and at the same time afford 
ease of access to the court room. 

Safety from seismic disturbances has been of prime consideration 
in the structural design. The building is built throughout of rein- 
forced concrete, the walls, floors, and ceilings forming a hollow cube 
resting on beams, which in turn are supported by concrete piers below 
grade. Over this cube is laid a steel frame to support the tile roof. 

The home of the Court of Justice will be completed and ready for 
occupancy on November 1, 1917. In its new palace it will once 
more attract the notice of the world because of its unique position 
both in matter of organization and in its singleness among judicial 
tribunals. Created by virtue of a convention signed at Washington, 
D. C., December 20, 1907, by the delegates from the various Republics 
participating in the Central American Peace Conference, it has more 
than realized the hopes of its founders during the decade of its 
existence. It was the first court ever established to try disputes 
between nations, and it still enjoys the distinction of being the only 
tribunal of its kind in the world. 

As an expression of the genuine desire of the Republics of Central 
America to live in peace and friendship with each other, the Central 
American Court of Justice at San Jose, Costa Rica, is a most elo- 
quent testimonial. 
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HE presence in the United States of Dr. Edwin Grant Dexter, 
president of the National Institute of Panama, is directing 
attention of educators to the project of a Pan American 
university which it is proposed to establish at Panama. Such 

an institution, located midway between the North and South Amer- 
ican Continents, would, it is asserted, prove an interesting link in 
the chain that binds the countries north of the Isthmus to those 
south of it. Like the canal itself, which though separating the two 
great sections of the Western Hemisphere in reality brings them 
closer together, this proposed center of learning, it is claimed, would 
serve to furnish the elements of a substantial and permanent basis 
for a more cordial as well as broader interchange of the educational, 
social, and commercial interests of the American people. 

The establishment of such a university has been an ideal for 
many years. International gatherings of a Pan American character 
have time and again given thought and expression to it. The 
Director General of the Pan American Union has repeatedly recom- 
mended its practical consideration by educators and officials. Diplo- 
matic emissaries, statesmen, educators, and commercial ambassadors, 
both of North and of South America, have pointed out the advantages 
that might accrue from the common possession of such an institu- 
tion of academic and cultural contact. Because of its location in 
the middle of the hemisphere, Panama has been considered a con- 
venient rallying point for the fellowship and common endeavor of 
the 21 American Republics. 

But though this interesting educational project had been in con- 
templation for many years, it remained for the Panaman Govern- 
ment to bring it to a point of further consideration. Dr. Dexter, 
educator of many years’ experience and the president of Panama’s 
leading institute of learning, saw the possibility of making the insti- 
tute, with its 7 acres of ground and millon dollars’ worth of physical 
equipment, the beginning of a Pan American university. In fact, 
even while he was United States Commissioner of Education in Porto 
Rico the possibilities of such an international academic seat on that 
island appealed to him, but in Panama the available facilities en- 
couraged him to give more definite shape to the idea. 

The next step was to interest the Panaman Government. Dr. 
Dexter found a ready ear and warm encouragement from that source, 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PANAMA, PANAMA CITY. 


This institution was opened in 1911 and is to-day under the direction of Dr. Edwin G. Dexter, a noted 
American educator. According to the plans of the proposed Pan American University, the equip- 
ment of the institute would be available as a nucleus for the new university. 





THE QUADRANGLE OF BUILDINGS OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PANAMA. 


The unit of buildings was erected at a cost of nearly a million dollars and occupies about 7 acres of ground. 
By official decree the Government of Panama has agreed to place the buildings of the institute at the 
disposal of the Pan American University when such an organization shall have been founded. 
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for the enlightened policy of Panama gives first attention to educa- 
tional matters. The idea of a Pan American University in their 
country, including in the faculty distinguished men of letters and 
science from each of the American countries and containing a student 
body of young men from all parts of the American continent, appealed 
to their sense of Pan American solidarity and confraternity. The 
result was that on January 27, 1917, the National Assembly passed 
law No. 20 of 1917, which authorizes the Executive power to take 
whatever steps 1t considers fitting and necessary to invite the interest 
and support of the other American Governments, as well as of certain 
private organizations, for the foundation and maintenance of a Pan 
American university in Panama. 

In virtue of this authority, Dr. Ramon Valdes, President of the 
Republic, and Don Guillermo Andrave, minister of public instruction, 
have authorized Dr. Dexter, who is temporarily in this country, to 
explain the project to the United States Government and to indi- 
viduals and associations interested in both education and international 
good will. 

In discussing the benefits and possibilities of such an institution, 
Dr. Dexter made the following observations: 


The benefits of such a university so far as its being a bond between the two con- 
tinents seem to me to be obvious. We would have here a student body of young men 
from all the 21 American Republics living and working together, doing and enjoying 
things in common for a long enough period to carry back to their several countries 
their friendships and impressions which will serve as a tie to other countries. Let 
this thing continue for a generation and the words ‘‘Pan American” will acquire an 
entirely new meaning. 

But such a university would also be a real academic asset for the students of both 
continents. I can conceive of no better place for a great school of engineering, such as 
we expect to have in the Pan American university, than on the border of the zone, 
where all apparatus, electrical and mechanical, of the canal and its tremendous repair 
shops, the biggest in the world, would be available for students. 

For the school of medicine the facilities will be as great, especially for those who 
want to know, first-hand, all there is to be known about tropical diseases. We have 
three great, modern hospitals in Panama that would be open for student work. Inter- 
national law would thrive in the international and historical atmosphere of the place, 
and we hope and plan to have a library so rich in Americana, meaning Americana 
South as well as North, that no scholar of either continent will be able to say that he 
he has done everything that could be done in research work concerning this hemi. 
sphere without first coming to the Pan American university. ~ 

Our College of Agriculture is another department upon which we base considerable 
hope of being a real factor in the development of the various Republics, especially 
those of South America, where there is much to be learned as to the best methods of 
plant production. 

Diplomatic representatives of European nations will be invited to cooperate, and 
their Governments will have the privilege of establishing chairs covering the language, 
literature, and history of those countries. This, of course, will add materially to the 
international and cosmopolitan spirit and atmosphere of the university. 





ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL HALLS OF THE INSTITUTE AT PANAMA 
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INTERIOR COURTYARD OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PANAMA. 


Administration buildings, lecture halls, laboratories, mess halls, and dormitories arei ncludedin the unil 
of buildings that constitute the institute. 
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In furtherance of this plan the Presideut of the Republic on 
March 27, 1917, granted a charter in the form of decree No. 6 of 
1917, outlming the principles of organization of the board of trus- 
tees, the members of the faculty, and specifying that the university 
shall have the following faculties, viz, literature and art, science and 
engineering, medicine and surgery, law and political science, phar- 
macy, and agriculture. 

Dr. Belisario Porras, the minister of Panama at Washington, is an 
earnest supporter of this plan and has submitted for the attention of 
the governing board of the Pan American Union, at its next regular 
meeting, the advisability of recommending to the several Govern- 
ments the creation of a Pan American university. 
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A BOLSA DH COMERCIO, or, in plain Enelish, the chamber 

of commerce, in Buenos Aires long ago outgrew its home. 

A new and vastly enlarged building, therefore, was found 

necessary to accommodate this great and growing commer- 

cial organization of South America’s largest city. After several years 

of planning and building, a magnificent new structure is the result, 

and a few months ago the building was dedicated to its future use. 

Appropriate ceremonies marked the occasion, a glimpse of which is 
presented in the accompanying pictures. 

The new chamber of commerce building occupies a commanding 
site in the business heart of Buenos Aires, and the building itself is 
but another unit in the array of beautiful and costly structures that 
adorn the Argentine capital. It is five stories high, with immense 
underground space; its framework is of iron and steel, while the 
exterior is largely of granite. Many immense columns standing at 
intervals along the sides of the structure give it a most imposing 
appearance, while the various marble groupings representing phases 
of ancient and modern commerce add beauty and ornamentation to 
the whole. : 

The interior of the building is divided into many large halls, com- 
mittee rooms, public and private offices, ete., all especially designed 
for meeting the growing business of the numerous departments com- 
prised in the organization. 

The Bolsa de Comercio was founded in 1854 as a private associa- 
tion, and continued its activities in that form until 1890. In the 
latter year the association, in response to national commercial legis- 
lation and reform, widened its scope and became semiofficial in 
character. From time to time thereafter as the country grew the 
activities of the Bolsa increased and new divisions were established. 

To-day the Bolsa de Comercio comprises distinct departments and 
numerous divisions, the whole presided over by a president, assisted 
by a vice president, a treasurer, and a secretary. Comprised within 
the main organization are two branches. One of these is called the 
chamber of the interior (la camara del interior), the other the chamber 
of grains (la camara gremial de cereales), and, as the name implies, bases 
its activities on upholding the fraternity of farmers and producers, 
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Courtesy of Fray Mocho. 


FRONT VIEW OF THE NEW HOME OF THE BOLSA DE COMERCIO. 


Within the building the most modern construction plans and arrangements have been adopted by the 
architect, Sefor Baldassare Zani, and the building committee. The view above shows a few of the 
many shade and ornamental trees standing in the beautiful park fronting the new building. 








Courtesy Ei Mundo Argentino, Buenos Aires. 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW BOLSA DE COMERCIO (CHAMBER OF COMMERCE) IN BUENOS AIRES. 


, foreign diplomats, bankers, 


ome to the new one on this occasion. High officials of the Government 


Ww of the 5,000 business men who marched from the old h 
and other leading men of affairs participated in the opening ceremonies. 


The picture shows afe 
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fixing prices, and otherwise aiding and improving the country’s agri- 
cultural output. Both of these branches have their own presidents 
and other officials and conduct their affairs quite independently from 
the parent organization; but from time to time the latter receives 
reports, recommendations, etc., from the smaller bodies. 

During the sessions of the Bolsa de Comercio there is a constant 
flow of people to and from the various offices, halls, and committee 
rooms. In Buenos Aires one is told that this great organization is a 
center from which are reflected all the activities of the country; a 
place where the economic situation may be seen at a glance; where 
the good and bad conditions that affect public or private interests 
are quickly ascertained; it is a place of barter and sale of stocks that 
corresponds in some respects to the great wheat pit of Chicago or 
the Stock Exchange in New York. 

Business and professional men, officials, and others who wish to 
become members of the Bolsa must present an application in writing; 
they must bear a good reputation and be introduced by at least two 
members of the organization. The application is posted for eight 
days on the principal bulletin boards of the Bolsa, after which the 
candidate’s name may be voted on for admission. If admitted to 
membership there are, as in other such organizations, various rules 
and regulations which must be complied with. <A fee of $100 Argen- 
tine (about $45 U.S.) is charged for admission, with certain monthly 
and annual dues. 

In order to construct the new building it was necessary to organize 
a branch or company which took over the whole building propaganda. 
This company, working in conjunction with one of the great banks of 
Buenos Aires, the latter furnishing some millions of dollars, has per- 
formed its services well, as the great new edifice testifies. 

As a feature of the ceremonies incident to the imauguration of 
the new building, more than 5,000 business men marched through 
the city streets from the old to the new home, the marching host 
being headed by many distinguished veterans in the business and 
official life of the nation. 
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LMAFUERTE, the venerable poet of Argentina, has passed 

away. ‘The announcement of his death on February 28° 

1917, at his modest dwelling in La Plata, bowed the nation 

in grief. In his death Spanish poetry suffered the loss of 

an inspiring writer of lyric verse, and the country sustained the loss 

of a man of rare nobility of soul and character. To the reading 

world he was known as Almafuerte, the poet of beautiful and stirring 

verse, but to those who knew the man he also stood for all that is 

upright and pure in citizenship and manhood. Poor though he was, 

he stood aloof from material temptations and preferred a quiet and 

humble life dedicated to writing, teaching, and inculcating lofty ideals 
of manhood into the young people who came under his influence. 

Briliant and inspiring as were his verses, no less uplifting and 
refreshing was the life he led. Deep in his feelings, faithful to his 
ideals, and ever true to his convictions, he time and again turned 
away opportunities for fortune and fame. For him there was no 
compromise with conscience. And when he died he left the crowning 
heritage of mankind—a name unsullied, and a memory cherished and 
beloved by all. 

From the time of his death until after the impressive funeral cere- 
monies which the Government had decreed in his honor, the press of 
Argentina was most generous in its eulogies of the man and the nobility 
of his character. He is referred to as ‘‘one of the greatest forces of 
intellectual Argentina” by one paper; another speaks of his “sweep- 
ing indictments as a whip to evil’; still another paper emphasizes 
his stern austerity and impeccable sense of morality which imbreathed 
a wholesome spirit of righteousness in the younger generation. 

Almafuerte was indeed the beloved schoolmaster and the wise 
and fraternal counselor of youth. Very few knew him by his right 
name, Juan B. Palacios. Born in San Justo, Province of Buenos 
Aires, in 1854, he received such an education as the public schools of 
that period were able to afford. Deprived of wealth or comforts, he 
early in life determined upon teaching as a profession, realizing well 
that here there would be no temptations of material things, but a 
splendid chance for altruistic and uplifting service to mankind. 

The funeral, which took pace at La Plata on March 2, was made 
the occasion of a public demonstration of sorrow. Speeches and 
eulogies of the most glowing character were delivered by statesmen, 
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scholars, writers, and orators. Representatives of nation and State, 
official and educational, participated in the final rites accorded to this 


man of men. 


JosEPH Hopasrs CHoats, first United States delegate to the Inter- 
national Peace Conference at The Hague, former ambassador to Great 
Britain, and lawyer of international fame, died at his home in New 
York City on May 14, 1917. The news of his death caused the pro- 
foundest regret in the United States and in England, in both of 
which countries he was known, respected, and admired. The shock 
was all the greater because only a few days before his death, and 
notwithstanding his advanced years, he took an active part in the 
entertainment of the French and British war commissions when they 
visited New York, and on those occasions he was referred to as one 
of the best known men in the United States and the foremost citizen 
of New York. 

To enumerate in detail the activities of this noted diplomat, 
famous advocate, and public-spirited citizen would call for an ex- 
tended review of a hundred and one services which he rendered at 
the call of his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Choate was born in Salem, Mass., in 1832. He graduated from 
Harvard University in 1852 and from the law school of that institu- 
tion two years later. In his long and distinguished career he received 
honorary degrees in law and letters from many institutions of learn- 
ing, notably from his alma mater, Amherst, Oxford, Cambridge and 
Edinburgh, Yale, St. Andrew’s, and McGill Universities. 

As a lawyer he was identified as counsel with many celebrated 
cases. His deep knowledge of human nature, wonderful ability in 
discerning situations and combining facts, together with his ready 
wit and great eloquence, made him one of the most polished and 
successful members of the American bar. Famous and successful as 
he was in the general practice of law, he was even better known as 
an authority on constitutional law. He served as president of the 
American Bar Association, and of the New York City Bar Associa- 
tion, of which latter he was the founder. He was also a member of 
many prominent clubs and historical societies. 

Mr. Choate enjoyed the distinction of being one of the most sought- 
for orators and after-dinner speakers, and many an audience has been 
delighted, swayed, and thrilled by his wit, eloquence, and force. 

Despite his eminent qualifications, he steadily refused to seek pub- 
lic office. He did serve as president of the New York State consti- 
tutional convention in 1894 and was a candidate for the United 
States Senate in 1897. In this respect his whole life was based on the 
principle that the office must seek the man, but that the good citizen 
is bound to accept office when it comes to him, regardless of any 
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personal sacrifice. In January, 1899, President McKinley appointed 
him ambassador to Great Britain. Representative in training, cul- 
ture, and refinement of the very best there is in the Anglo-Saxon 
race, Choate immediately won the esteem, admiration, and love of 
the country to which he was accredited. The same qualities which 
stamped him so eminently in the United States made him the most 
popular of the diplomats in London. He served at this post till 
1905.. In 1907 he was named ambassador and delegate to the Peace 
Conference at the Hague. 

With the announcement of his death the press of this country and 
of England published long obituaries and statements of appreciation 
of Choate’s works, and special tributes to his memory were paid by 
leading societies and organizations both in the United States and 
Great Britain. 


Dr. ALBERTO TorREsS, a scholar of world reputation, eminent jurist, 
and for many years identified with the public life of Brazil, died on 
March 29, 1917. As a frequent contributor to the periodical litera- 
ture of that country he was well known to newspaper men, and the 
press Was unanimous in its expressions of sorrow and grief at the 
passing away of this notable figure. 

Dr. Torres was born at Rio de Janeiro November 26, 1865. He 
was educated in the schools of the Brazilian capital, and then ma- 
triculated with the Faculty of Medicine. In the second year of his 
studies, however, he decided on law, in preference to medicine, as a 
profession. He accordingly withdrew from the medical college and 
went to Sao Paulo to enter the law school. As a law student at Sao 
Paulo he took an active interest in the political development of 
Brazil and became known for his strong views in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a republican form of government and for the abolition 
of slavery. 

He received his degree in 1886 and then returned to Rio de Janeiro 
to practice. At the same time he became a prominent contributor 
to the press, urging his views and discussing other social and political 
topics. He was a member of the convention for the establishment of 
a republic in Brazil, and in recognition of his progressive and vigorous 
ideas he was made a member of the first chamber of deputies under 
the new republican form of government. Here he further increased 
his reputation through many stirring speeches. 

In 1896 President Prudente de Moraes called him to his cabinet as 
minister of justice. In this office he rendered distinguished service 
of a far-reaching character. After retiring from the cabinet he was 
elected president of the State of Rio de Janeiro, serving from 1898- 
1900. During his administration he gave special attention to raising 
the educational standards and improving the agricultural develop- 
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ment of the States. At the expiration of his term President Campos 
Salles honored him with appointment as justice of the Supreme Court, 
which office he held until 1906. 

Dr. Torres also enjoyed an enviable standing in academic and 
literary circles. As a thinker, scholar, sociologist, and writer he 
ranked as one of Brazil’s ablest men. Among his works which have 
attracted wide attention throughout America and Kurope mention 
should be made of the following: “‘ Vers la paix”’ (In Behalf of Peace), 
“Tie probleme Mondial” (The World Problem), ““O Problema Na- 
cional brasileiro” (The Brazilian National Problem), “‘A organi- 
zacao nacional” (National Organization), and “‘As fontes da vida no 
Brasil” (The Source of the Brazilian Life). 


A cable dispatch from Argentina conveys the sad intelligence of 
the death of Juan B. AmMBROSETTI, a distinguished student and sci- 
entist of that country. His death brought to a close a career of 
remarkable activity and achievement. Dr. Ambrosetti was one of 
the most prolific investigators and writers in America, and he has 
enriched the literature of American archeology by his numerous 
contributions. He was generally regarded as one of the best known 
archeological explorers of South America and the highest authority 
on the archeology of Argentina. 

As director of the Ethnological Museum of the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy and Letters in the National University of Argentina, he had 
made many notable studies. His reports which total nearly 75 in 
number are eloquent testimony of the indefatigable character of 
his work and they have served to enhance the position of Argentina 
and South America in the scientific world. 

Dr. Ambrosetti’s standing as an authority brought him imto touch 
with the leading scientists and archaeologists of the other parts of 
America and of Europe in an exchange of views and negotiations for 
exploring expeditions. Moreover, nearly every journal of recognized 
scientific standing in Argentina has been proud to include in its pages, 
articles from the pen of this scientist dealing with his investigations. 
Among the magazines to which he has contributed are the Bulletin 
of the Argentine Geographic Institute; Annals of the Argentine 
Scientific Society; Annals of the National Museum of Buenos Aires; 
Review of the La Plata Museum; Bulletin of the National Academy 
of Sciences of Cordoba; Raview of the Buenos Aires Zoological Gar- 
den; and the Review of Law, History, and Letters. 

In fitting recognition of the academic and scientific standing of 
Ambrosetti, the Argentine Government named him one of its official 
delegates to the Second Pan American Scientific Congress which met 
in Washington, D.C., December, 1915-January, 1916. In addition to 
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representing the Argentine Government, Ambrosetti was the ac- 
credited delegate from the following learned societies and educa- 
tional institutions: Faculty of Philosophy and Literature of the 
National University of Buenos Aires; Faculty of Agronomy and 
Vetermary Medicine of the National University of Buenos Aires; 
Museum of the University of La Plata; National University of 
Cordoba; Museum of Natural History of Buenos Aires; Board of 
American History and Numismatics; Argentine Scientific Society; 
and the Argentine Geographical Institute. He was president of the 
first session of the congress and was an honorary vice president of the 
Congress of Americanists. 


Among the distinguished visitors from Latin America who have 
been traveling through the United States during the past few months 
is Dr. Pauto pE Morass Barros, of Brazil. The doctor, who is 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, has but recently returned 
from an extensive tour through Japan, the Philippines, Alaska, and 
Canada, and is now making a study of agricultural conditions here. 

Dr. Moraes Barros is one of the prominent men of affairs of his 
country. He has been in its public service for many years and under 
his able and forceful leadership a great deal of constructive work has 
taken place. He served as president of the municipal council of his 
native city for a number of terms, and later was elected Federal 
Deputy. He was, however, called from service in that body to assume 
the responsible position of Minister of Agriculture, Communications, 
Commerce and Industry of his State, Sao Paulo. While at the head 
of this department, Dr. Moraes Barros introduced a number of agri- 
cultural reforms and under his administration new public works were 
started and those in progress were vigorously pushed forward to 
successful completion. 

Among the permanent features developed in the State by him as 
minister, mention should be made of the Upland Big Boll cotton, the 
seeds for which he secured from the United States and distributed 
to the planters; the encouragement which he gave to the cultivation 
of a greater variety of cereals, the seeds for which he also secured 
in the United States; the establishment of an experimental cattle 
station in the Agricultural School at Piracicaba; and the mtroduction 
of coal from the United States for use on the railways in his State. 

The doctor is known for his cordial Pan American views, and dur- 
ing his travels through the principal cities of the United States he 
and his family received many courtesies and attentions. Among the 
more important tunctions tendered in their honor was a luncheon 
given to him in Washington by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, at which appropriate speeches were delivered by 
some of the guests present. 
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Few names in the business world of to-day are as well known to 
the commercial interests of the three Americas as is that of W. R. 
Grace Co., of which JosEPH P. GRACE is the president. The house of 
Grace has long been regarded as one of the great pioneers in the de- 
velopment of commercial relations between the United States and 
the countries of Latin America. It was founded over half a century 
ago and, under the direction of its present head, the firm has main- 
tained the importance and enjoyed the continual growth which it 
did under the guidance of W. R. Grace, the father of the present 
president and original founder of the concern. 

Joseph P. Grace was born in Great Neck, N. Y., m 1873. He re- 
ceived his academic education at Columbia University, from which 
he graduated with the degree of A. B. in 1894. After a year of ad- 
ditional study at the New York Law School he received the degree 
of LL. B. He then became identified with the large business inter- 
ests of the Grace family. In addition to being president of the W. R. 
Grace Co., he is director and trustee in a number of other important 
commercial enterprises. He is also one of the incorporators of the 
Pan American Society of the United States. 

The firm of W. R. Grace Co. has its establishments or agencies in 
the leading business centers of the west coast of South America, as 
well as in the cities of the United States, while the steamships that 
fly the flag of the house of Grace are known in all ports of the Amer- 
icas on the Atlantic and Pacific shores. In other ways, too, the Grace 
interests have assisted in the development of the countries in which 
they operate. They took an active part in solving the financial dif- 
ficulties which arose during the construction of the Oroyo Railroad 
in Peru, they have developed large sugar plantations, and own an 
important sugar factory in the Chicama Valley and also a large cot- 
ton-spinning mill near Lima, Peru. In Chile they are important ex- 
porters of nitrate and were also connected with the building of the 
Trans-Andine Railroad. 

The Grace concern has given much attention to electrical develop- 
ment and has been instrumental in the establishment and successful 
operation of a number of electric-light plants and trolley lines. 


An announcement recently appeared in-the press to the effect 
that before long cable communication will be possible between the 
United States and Brazil over American-owned cables and land 
wires. This statement reveals the successful issue of a contest 
lasting nearly half a century and directs especial attention to the 
persistent and untiring efforts of James A. ScrymseErR, of New York, 
the founder of the Mexican Telegraph Co. and president of the 
Central & South American Telegraph Co. 
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Heretofore cable communication between these two countries over 
all-American-owned lines has been impossible. Certain exclusive 
concessions held by European countries prevented the establish- 
ment of a Brazilian extension from the United States, the West 
Indies, or even Mexico, by North American-owned companies. 
When the Central & South American Telegraph Co. inaugurated 
its present ‘via Colon” cable route from New York to Valparaiso, 
Chile, along the Pacific coast of South America, and then acquired 
its own land lines across the Andes to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
Mr. Scrymser conceived the idea of reaching Brazil from the south 
by way of Argentina. Accordingly he made formal application to 
the Brazilian Government to lay cables and to establish connections 
at Santos and Rio de Janeiro. Opposition of a strenuous character 
was raised against this new line but after 48 years of diplomatic 
negotiations and legal interference the Supreme Court of Brazil 
has just handed down a decision in favor of the American company. 

Mr. Scrymser was born in New York in 1839 and was educated at 
College Hill Seminary, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. At the conclusion of 
the Civil War, in which he took part as soldier and officer, he became 
interested, through a casual conversation with friends, in submarine 
cables and immediately proceeded to develop his schemes of con- 
necting the West Indies with the United States by cable. He 
enlisted the financial support of prominent financiers and organized 
the International Ocean Telegraph Co., which from 1866 to 1870 
opened to public service cable communication between the United 
States, Cuba, and other West Indian Islands. In 1881 he estab- 
lished the Mexican Telegraph Co. and later the Central & South 
American Telegraph Co., connecting this country, via Galveston, 
Tex., with 16 countries of Central and South America, including 
Mexico. 

These two companies now have more than 20,000 miles of sub- 
marine and land wires and this proposed Brazilian connection will 
add 2,500 more miles to their lines. It is interesting to note that in 
places the cables rest on the bottom of the Pacific Ocean at a depth 
of 18,000 feet and the land wires are strung over the Andes between 
Valparaiso and Buenos Aires in some places 12,000 feet above sea 
level. 


One of the United States’ prominent engineers, whose activities in 
the building of railroads and bridges have extended all over America, 
is FRANKLIN A. Snow. Born and educated in Providence, R. I., he 
commenced his career as civil engineer at home and then went into 
foreign fields. Eight of the following twelve years he spent in 
South and Central America. He was connected with construction 
work in Brazil, Peru, and Chile, in South America, and inGuatemala, 
Salvador, and Panama, in Central America. 
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Mr. Snow went to Brazil early in 1878 with the Collins expedition 
to build the Madeira-Mamore Railroad under the Church concession. 
He was assistant to the late O. F. Nichols, the resident engineer, and 
later succeeded him in representing the company. The next year, 
however, the ill-fated enterprise was abandoned and he returned to 
the United States. 

Proceeding to Colorado, he assisted in making surveys for the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad, remaining out West about eight months. 
As topography man and transit man he helped on the surveys for 
the road over Marshall Pass, at an elevation of 10,880 feet. Com- 
pleting his work on this line, Mr. Snow went to Salvador, where he 
remained for five years, erecting iron bridges and building railroads 
for the Government. He was connected with the building of the 
first steam railroad, 124 miles long, from Acajutla to Sonsonate, was 
also associated with the chief engineer of the Guatemala Central 
Railroad and the Salvador railroads to Santa Ana and to San Salvador, 
both of which were of heavy and difficult construction. 

In 1885 he went to Peru and Chile to study the railroad situation, 
returning to the Isthmus of Panama during the time of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. Here he became chief engineer to the Dutch contrac- 
tors for excavating Culebra Cut, and later occupied a similar position 
with a North American concern for excavating that part of the canal 
lying in the Chagres River Valley. 

Mr. Snow returned to the United States in 1886 and settled in 
Boston, where he has been ever since, engaged in general contract- 
ing, building of waterworks, sewerage systems, and other engineer- 
ing projects. He is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, of the American Geographical Society, of the National 
Geographical Society, and a member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. { 
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The Land of the Maquiritares, by Leo E. Miller, the second of the 
articles dealing with the author’s zoological reconnaissance trip in 
1912-13 up the Orinoco River to the Mount Duida region, appears 
in The Geographical Review, published by the American Geographical 
Society of New York. Excerpts from the first article appeared in the 
BULLETIN for May. Only a portion of Mr. Miller’s second article is 
herewith reproduced. His party had reached San Fernando de Ata- 
bapo and after some delay in securing a captain and crew the last 
portion of the journey was undertaken. The salient features of the 
story are quoted in the following paragraphs: 


9 

Having engaged a captain with some experience on the upper Orinoco and a crew, 
we on February 3 loaded the low river boat and started on our mission, reaching a 
point called Puerto Ti Ti that night. From this spot a wide trail leads through the 
magnificent forest to the clearing wherein stands San Fernando. 

For six days we made slow but steady progress up the river and then entered the 
formidable Raudal de Santa Barbara, a rapid which extends across the entire delta 
of the Ventuari. 

The Orinoco here is wide and, with few exceptions, so shallow that we pushed 
ahead with long poles. Where the water was deep and the current swift, long- 
handled hooks were used to catch the overhanging vegetation and pull the boat 
along. This mode of travel was always slow and dangerous, and the swarms of wasps 
and other insects living among the leaves, which were shaken down by this procedure . 
made far from agreeable traveling companions. The banks were covered with dense 
virgin forest; but there were extensive sandbanks and flat ledges of rock at convenient 
intervals, and one of these was always chosen for a night’s camping site. Ii we 
chanced to be on a playa, the early hours of the evening were spent in fishing. 
Armed with machetes, a bag, and acetylene lamps, we waded out in the shallow water 
and ‘‘shined’’ the shoals of fish much in the manner that frogs are caught in parts 
of this country. At night the fish swam near the surface, and by directing the rays 
of the strong white light upon them one could approach to within a short distance 
and then strike with the knife. In this manner large numbers were taken. Occa- 
sionally a large sting-ray, electric eel, or crocodile was suddenly encountered, and 
then there ensued a hurried scramble in the other direction; this gave the pastime 

_a decided element of sport. We also became more familiar with the dreaded carribe, 
or cannibal fish, known as the piranha in Brazil, with which the water teemed. 
The natives will not go in bathing except in very shallow water, and I know of two 
instances where men were attacked and severely bitten before they could escape. 
The fish somewhat resemble a bass in shape, although the mouth is smaller; the 
jaws are armed with triangular, razor-edged teeth, and as these fish travel in immense 
shoals they are capable of easily devouring a man or large animal if they catch him 
in deep water. Floundering or splashing in the water attracts them, but they seldom 
attack unless their appetite has been whetted by a taste of blood, and then woe to 
the unfortunate creature that falls into their power. To catch them, we used a 
strong hook secured to a long wire leader and baited with any kind of raw meat, 
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and they always put up a gccd fight. Without a wire, a line would be bitten in two 
every time a fish struck. When taken from the water they are first killed by a blow 
on the head with the machete and then removed from the hook. * * * 

In returning from fishing excursions we usually cut across the several miles of 
sandy waste toward camp, guided by the bright fire which the cook was required to 
keep burning, and in this way learned a good deal about the turtle’s habits. After 
leaving the water, the creature makes its way toward the highest point on the island 
or playa, and with a few powerful strokes of the flippers excavates a deep hole; the 
eggs, 20 to 100 in number, are then deposited, after which the sand is scooped back 
into place and patted down so carefully that it takes a very experienced eye to locate 
the spot. The turtle then hurries back to the water, where it apparently remains 
until the following year. When the eggs, warmed by the sun’s rays, finally hatch 
the playas swarm with small turtles, which are eagerly collected by the natives, 
cooked entire, and eaten. The egg contains a great deal of oil and although boiled a 
long time, always remains soit. Iguana eggs are taken also and boiled and eaten. 

Besides the turtles there were many other signs of life on the sand banks. Water 
birds, squatting low in some cup-shaped hollow, looked stupidly at the dazzling 
light of the gas lamps and could be approached to within a few feet; downy young 
birds waited quietly until nearly touched with the hand and then ran away into the 
darkness like puffballs rolling before a breeze. 

The Raudal de Santa Barbara is a wicked stretch of water. The Ventuari, coming 
from the neighborhood of the Brazilian border, forms an extensive delta at its mouth. 
There are many islands, some of great size, and all heavily forested. The Orinoco is 
very wide, and hundreds of sharp, tall rocks protrude above the water, causing a 
series of rapids which are hard to ascend. It took us three days of the most trying 
kind of work to traverse this stretch of agitated water and finally to haul the boat up 
the falls, which come as a sort of climax at the end. A strong wind blows from the 
north almost constantly, whipping the water into a choppy sea. On the bank stands 
a good-sized rubber camp, and extra hands can usually be secured to help pull the 
boat through the rapids. The men from tls place had just returned from a hunt in 
the forest, bringing two jaguars and an armadillo weighing 65 pounds. One of the 
jaguars was black. All of these animals were eaten, and of the two species the flesh 
of the jaguars was the better. * * * 

Early on February 21 we had the first distinct view of the Cerro Duida, looming, 
faintly outlined, in the distance. From atar it resembled a high, level plain; but as 
the vapor clinging to the huge, dark mass slowly dissolved itself a well-defined short 
range appeared, with twin peaks showing high above the rest of the mountain. 

The Orinoco steadily decreases in width until the distance across is not more than 
halt a mile; in- many places the banks are high and composed of pink and white clay 
streaked with layers of dark blue. On both sides the jungle presents an unbroken 
wall of tangled verdure; occasionally a slender palm rears its delicate head high above 
the riotous mass as if gasping for one more breath of air before being strangled by the 
figs and creepers slowly entwining its stem with their death-dealing tentacles. Among 
the lower growth are vast areas of palms known as coco del mono, with long fronds 
resembling those of the Seaforthia, and bearing small, hard nuts; the leaves are used 
in thatching huts and the caroso, or covering, of the boats. Another palm, tall and 
thorny, resembles the well-known chonta of Colombia; it bears large clusters of red 
nuts which are very palatable when thoroughly boiled. 

Flocks of hoatzins, or lizard-birds (Opisthocomus cristatus), were seen almost daily. 
They fussed and fluttered among the dense vegetation but could not be induced 
to leave their dark retreat. There were also nesting trees of the black and yellow 
orioles, better known as cassiques, which are about the size of a bluejay, sometimes a 
single tree contained 30 or more nests placed close together; invariably there were 
also a number of large wasp nests in the same tree. The nests of these birds differed 


A FRIGHTENED YOUNG HOATZIN. 


The hoatzin is a remarkable bird found along 
the banks of certain tropical rivers in South 
America. Because of certain reptilian char- 
acteristics it is sometimes called the “‘lizard”’ 
bird. The young are covered with very 
scanty hair, like down, and have well-devel- 
oped claws on the first and second fingers of 
the wing, which they use in clambering about 
the twigs in a quadrupedal manner. When 
placed in the water they swim and dive well, 

_ although the adults seem to be not at all 
aquatic. In the young the close affinity to 
their reptilian ancestry is strikingly evident. 
Flocks of these birds were seen by Mr. Leo E. 
Miller on his trip to “The Land of the 
Maquiritares.” 








Courtesy of the Zoological Society Bulletin. 
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from those of the giant orioles (Ostinops) in being smaller and having the opening at. 
the top instead of at the side of the swinging bag. 

At the end of the twentieth day we reached the mouth of the Cunucunuma and 
camped upon its sandy banks for the night. This river is approximately 500 feet 
wide at its mouth, shallow, with dark, clear water, and flows southward, joining the 
Orinoco at right angles, as the course of the latter river at this point is westward; 
a low, forested hill, called Ventana, rises to the north. One may cover the distance 
from the mouth of the Cunucunuma to the Cassiquiare in a day, and reach the plains 
on which was located Esmeralda by continuing the journey an additional day. 

The current of the river is so strong that we could not average more than 4 or 5 
miles a day. Through the clear water we could see shoals of fish and numbers of 
large sting rays darting about over the bottom. One fish, resembling a beautifully 
spotted trout, rose eagerly to a trailing hook baited with a strip of white cloth; it 
weighs about a pound and is called pabén by the natives. On two occasions mem- 
bers of this species leaped clear of the water and into the boat as we poled along after 
nightfall. Another kind greatly resembled a flying fish; leaving the water singly 
or in pairs, it skimmed over the surface for a distance of 20 yards or more and then 
dropped with asplash. When ‘‘flying”’ it left a train of ripples in its wake, as if long 
appendages were trailing after it. 

There now followed a series of low, disconnected mountains which might be called 
the foothills of Duida. The first of these is the Cerro Piapoco, 1,300 feet high; parts 
of it are covered with low, scrub growth, and the river winds around three sides of it. 
Next comes the Cerro Tapicure, a rounded granite mass approximately 1,400 feet 
high. At the base of the latter is a large Maquiritare plantation of yuca (Manihot 
Aipi), pineapples, and plantains, on the edge of which stood the communal house, 
conical in shape and 100 feet in diameter. The place was temporarily deserted, 
as the Indians were down river gathering the rubber harvest. Near by also grew 
a palm new to us, the tamiche; it is 30 feet high, with erect, undivided leaves, and 
the crown resembles a huge, green, opening tulip. * * * 

The Cunucunuma, it may be stated, rises in the vicinity of the little known Cerro 
Cauchamacari and may be ascended to the foot of the Cerro Maravaca. On some 
maps its course has been traced on the eastern side of Duida, while in reality it is 
on the western side. Its tributaries from the east are the Tabari, Sina, Cua, and 
Rio Negro; and from the west the Yacare and Cumichi. There are numerous rapids. 
Besides the two mentioned, the Indians described the San Ramon, Rayado, Cha- 
cherito, Vaquiro, Mapaco, Chipirima, Picure, and Culebra, all of which must be 
passed before reaching the Maravaca. 

The scenery along the Cunucunuma is the. wildest imaginable and excelled in 
splendor anything I had heretofore seen. There nature, unrestricted by the hand of 
man, attains its utmost development. Palms, ferns, lilies, and shrubbery are woven 
into an exquisite living tapestry by delicate creepers which, festooning each possible 
handhold, twine ever back and forth, up and down, in their tireless efforts to conquer 
their more vigorous rivals, and all unconsciously produce one of nature’s loveliest 
masterpieces. 

When rocks and low water barred further ascent we made camp on the high bank and 
began the arduous work of cutting a trail to Duida, about 6 miles distant. We had 
secured the services of a number of Maquiritares, two men, two women, and a boy, and 
these, together with the members of our crew, were immediately put to work on the 
trail. While this was in progress, we devoted ourselves to the exploration of the forest 
and its inhabitants. 

Apparently the Indians, who, in common with many South American tribes, seek 
the smaller streams for their habitations, and who live in small groups all along the 
Cunucunuma, rarely visited this locality. Game was so abundant and so tame that it 
is certain that the animals had not been persecuted to any considerable extent. We 
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also visited the house of the chief of the tribe, named Antonio Yaracuma, whose cunuco 
(clearing) was on the Cunucunuma, a few miles above the mouth of the Sina. (Sina 
is a Maquiritare word meaning wolf.) This place he chose to call Yacare. Surround- 
ing the great conical house was a small patch of yucas and pineapple plants, walled 
in on all sides by the interminable forest. The edge of the roof came down to within 5 
feet of the ground, and there were eight fireplaces, equal distances apart, showing that 
eight families occupied the dwelling. A perfect network of poles and beams supported 
the ragged grass and palm-leaf canopy, and, from these, various articles were sus- 
pended: drums, made of sections of hollow-tree trunks and covered with the skin of a 
red howler monkey on one side and of a peccary on the other; long tubular baskets af 
wickerwork, used to express the poisonous juice of the yuca root in making manioc; 
blowguns 10 feet long, hammocks, and fishing tackle. Everything was immaculately 
clean and well arranged. On one side two small rooms had been built of adobe, one for 
the chief, and the other for storing baskets of manioc, each of which held about a 
hundred pounds. 

A walk around the edge of the clearing disclosed an obscure trail which zigzagged 
and wound through the forest about a mile and then opened into an immense planta- 
tion. This we estimated contained not less than a hundred acres. The trees had 
been cut down and burned, and yucas neatly planted in hills stretched to the very 
edge of the clearing. Through the center ran lanes of plantain and banana plants, 
bordered by rows of pineapples, sugar cane, and cashews. The ground was carefully 
cultivated, and there were no weeds; the stalks of uprooted plants had been piled 
around the edge of the field, forming a thick fence. The reason for maintaining such 
large plantations is that the women make a good deal of manioc to sell to the traders for 
cloth, matches, perfume, and trinkets. The men clear the ground; the women plant 
and care for the crops. From the juice of the yuca a very intoxicating drink called 
casiri is made, and of this great quantities are consumed during the wild orgies that 
take place at frequent intervals. 

We found the forest around camp to be all but impenetrable on account of the under- 
brush and creepers. Also, there were a number of windfalls where cyclones had cut 
wide, clean swaths through the forest, leaving an upheaved barrier that could not be 
crossed without the liberal use of ax and machete. Small birds were abundant and 
traveled in large, mixed flocks. Of the bigger birds there was an unfailing supply; 
guans and curassows strutted unconcernedly about or flew into the lower branches of 
the trees to look with surprise or resentment at the intruder; large tinamous ran about 
in pairs like chickens and were slow to take wing. Occasionally we ran into a flock 
of trumpeters (Psophia) that stared at us in curiosity for a few moments and then flew 
into a tree and raised an unearthly din, cackling and screaming until dispersed by a 
few,shotse: “ % 

After the trail had been completed for a distance of several miles, hunting was ren- 
dered much easier. It was a delight to wander noiselessly along the clean path and 
watch the wild things pursuing their daily activities. Tapirs slid quietly across the 
narrow lane like shadows; but if disturbed crashed through the brush and thundered 
away like frightened horses. Large red squirrels frisked in the trees or fed in the nut- 
bearing palms. Monkeys were always about; there were red howlers, cebus, and small 
black woolly monkeys with gold-colored hands; the latter traveled in small troops 
and raced through the tree tops at great speed, making long jumps from branch to 
branch; at frequent intervals during the morning and evening they raised their voices 
in shrill little cries of distress resembling a series of quickly repeated oh’s. 

The river was teeming with fish. At night, after their work had been completed, 
the Indians, who camped on the water’s edge, threw in their lines and never failed to 
catch a goodly supply. While in our presence the men always wore blue cotton 
trousers and the women loose dresses of the same color; but when alone they threw 
aside all clothing. * * * 














aa 
Courtesy of The Geographical Review. 


SCENES IN THE LAND OF THE MAQUIRITARES. 


Top: ‘‘Early on February 21 we had the first distinct view of the Cerro Duida, looming, faintly outlined, 
in the distance. From afar it resembled a high level plain; but as the vapor clinging to the huge dark 
mass slowly dissolved itself a well-defined short range appeared, with twin peaks showing high above 
the rest of the mountain. Bottom: The naturalists’ camp from which a trail was cleared to the foot of 
Duida. Note the red howler monkeys hanging from the line. 
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As we neared the mountain the Indians became restive and finally refused to go 
any farther. They firmly believed that it is the abode of spirits, who will be quick 
to resent any intrusion into their sacred domain. Besides, the rainy season was fast 
approaching, and at night blinding flashes of lightening played among the crags, and 
the dull boom of distant thunder pierced the sultry blackness. Wind swept through 
the forest in fitful blasts, and it rained frequently. Sometimes the gales attained the 
velocity of a cyclone and sent tall trees crashing down on all sides. The Indians could 
endure the strain no longer; so one night they quietly disappeared, taking the boat 
with them. At first thought this loss seemed anything but pleasant; but a raft was 
soon constructed, and two of the men were sent down to the nearest rubber camp on 
the Orinoco for another craft. We never saw the Indians again; but one afternoon two 
men of the tribe visited our camp. They emerged silently from the forest, having 
concealed their canoe somewhere above or below, laden with baskets of plantains, 
sweet potatoes, and bananas, and several cakes of cassava bread; also, a large, freshly 
killed curassow—enough provisions to keep two men a week. I thought they wanted 
to stop with us for the night and showed them the fireplace. They paid no heed to my 
implied invitation but dropped their burdens at our feet, reluctantly accepted a few 
fishhooks which were offered to them, and then departed as mysteriously as they had 
come. Perhaps they had been sent by our erstwhile companions, who may have been 
conscientious enough to make some reparation for the theft of the canoe. 

The results of the expedition are surprising and interesting. Duida is not the 
isolated ‘‘mountain island’’ it was commonly supposed to be, but 1s connected with 
the mountains of the Ventuari and Parima by a series of hills, some of which reach a 
height of over a thousand feet. Its elevation is comparatively low, being less than 
that of the Maravaca; to attempt its ascent from the Orinoco side seems hopeless on 
account of the frowning precipices facing the plains near Esmeralda. The proper 
placing of the Cunucunuma and an elaboration of the map of the region were further 
results. 

It should be remembered that the dry season is much shorter on the upper Orinoco 
than on the lower river, and work must be pushed with the utmost speed. The tribu- 
taries of the Orinoco as well as the main river leave their banks soon after the beginning 
of the steady downpours, and the whole country is flooded many miles inland; all the 
rubber camps we had seen on the upward trip were totally deserted when we passed 
them going down, and of some of the huts the roofs only showed above the water; 
others had vanished with the yellow flood. 

The collections of birds and mammals were large and interesting; they yielded a 
number of species and one genus new to science. 


Commercializing a Cuban Jungle, by P. Shive, in the Scientific 
American for June 9, 1917, is an interesting account of the method of 
transforming a 10,000-acre tract of virgin forest land in Cuba into 
a well-organized sugar plantation. To those who are unacquainted 
with the difficulties of clearing densely wooded land in tropical 
countries the following partial reproduction of the story will be a 
revelation: 

The site of the cane field, as it is first seen, is a huge block of woods, heavily 
timbered with three or four creeks winding about over its comparatively level area. 
This big tract of timber, picked because of its fertility and valuable lumber trees, 
has been marked and cut out of a large plantation by the engineer, whose camp is at 
the edge of the jungle. 

The first problem is to fell the timber, and at the beginning of the five-month dry 


season the first arrivals on the scene of action are the clearing contractors. These 
men, sometimes a dozen in a gang, are at once assigned blocks of from ten to a hun- 
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dred acres; they are shown their boundaries and start chopping at once. The boss 
of the gang, with a couple of helpers, slashes a trail, well into the heart of his tract, 
and after picking a desirable camp location clears the underbrush, small saplings, 
and vines, picks a half dozen conveniently arranged trees for the corner posts of his 
shack, and starts his axmen to chopping for an acre of clearing. 

To get rid of the underbrush, vines, and small saplings, a dozen men are sent in 
armed with machetes, or long blunt-pointed, keen-edged knives, 2 feet long with 6-inch 
bone handles. These macheteros slash down vines and clear all underbrush as low 
as to the height of a man’s knee, in order that the axmen may have a clear swing 
with their axes in cutting the trees. A dozen macheteros, scattered along a 100-foot 
front, make rapid headway. They will clear sometimes 50 acres in a day’s work. 

Behind the macheteros come the axmen, a line of them extending over the entire 
length of the clearing with intervals between to safeguard one axman from his neigh- 
bor’s falling tree. As fast as an axman drops a tree he climbs up the trunk and lops 
off the branches so that no limb or sapling stands higher than 10 feet from the ground. 
In this manner a man on horseback is enabled to see over practically the whole 
clearing and a good burn is assured. When an axman strikes a valuable tree, such 
as hardwood, jiqui, majagua, cedar, or mahogany, he cuts off all branches and clears 
the trunk so that it may conveniently be dragged out. 

While the cutters are getting started out a fonda, or eating house, is being erected 
in a suitable place near the middle of the proposed clearing. Here a well driller 
starts work at once. If there is no convenient road from the near-by village one must 
be cut. The clearing of this road is contracted for at once, the engineer shoots a line 
through to the middle camp, and a rough driveway is soon cleared wide enough for 
two caretas, or two-wheeled bull carts, to pass carrying food supplies, axes, tobacco, and 
other necessities to the long palm-thatched huts that serve the purposes of eating 
hduse, general store, and sleeping shed. 

After the cutters have made a fair start careteros begin to drift in. Each of these 
fellows drives from one to six yoke of bulls. Their duty is to thread their way through 
the maze of logs, tangled underbrush, and fallen trees in search of hardwood. Whena 
hardwood or cedar is found the caretero clears a rough trail to it, squares off the sides 
with an axe, tackles a logging chain about it and hauls it out of range of the fire that is 
to come. Great numbers of these logs are hauled out in this manner and represent a 
very important and valuable function of the clearing. The logs are piled in rough 
order on high ground where high water can not reach them. In these log yards are 
seen thousands of feet of very valuable lumber; timbers of cedar, majagua, jiqui, 
mahogany, ebony, and other hardwoods varying from 1 to 5 feet in diameter. 

When the clearing is completed, the trees all felled, and all valuable timber removed, 
the next problem is to provide for the fire. In Cuba the dry season lasts only three 
months, one month has been spent in clearing, and within three and one-half months, 
before the rainy season opens, this huge brush pile must be burned to the bare ground. 
Owing to the size of many of the softwood trees in the clearing, or tumba, the fire can 
not be started until the blistering tropical sun has been allowed to play undisturbed 
for three months on the freshly cut jungle. In the meantime the clearing is in a pre- 
carious condition. The Cuban countryman is an inveterate cigarette smoker, and a 
carelessly dropped match or cigarette butt, together with the ever-present sea breeze, 
may start a fire that will eat up the dry wood and underbrush, and thus gut the clear- 
ing. When the premature fire goes through it leaves thousands of bare logs and sap- 
lings, which are still green, to be dragged together and subsequently burned with 
much expensive hard work. To guard against such premature burning, guards are 
sent to patrol the edges of the clearing day and night. If a road crosses the clearing 
a strip 20 feet wide on each side of it is cleared down to the bare ground. A fire guard 
is cleared around the whole clearing, and consists of a strip of 100 feet wide, from 
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“The site of the cane field, as it is first seen, is a huge block of woods, heavily timbered, with three or 
four creeks winding about over its comparatively levelarea. This big tract of timber, picked because 
of its fertility and valuable trees, has been marked and cut out of a ‘large plantation by the engineer 
whose camp is at the edge of the jungle.”” (P. Shive, in the Scientific American for June 9, 1917.) 
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which every stump, log, leaf, and blade of grass has been removed, and a strip 50 feet 
wide from which all other brush has been removed. These fire guards insure not 
only the clearing from outside fire, but also the surrounding timber land, cane fields. 
ot plantations, from the final burning of the clearing. 

After three months have passed the owner of the clearing sends messengers to all 
his neighbors, informing them of his intention to burn on a certain day. On the day 
set, in response to these messengers, squads of men arrive and are posted on each 
edge of the clearing. If there is no wind to whip the fire into a raging furnace and 
carry it beyond control, the men begin preparations at once. Mounted rural guards, 
the national policemen of Cuba, patrol the boundaries of the danger zone. Piles of 
fresh green brushy limbs are cut and placed where they can be snatched up and 
used to beat back a sudden fire in an undesirable quarter. Huge jugs of rum diluted 
with water are set on convenient stumps where thirsty half-suffocated fire fighters 
may snatch a fiery bracing swallow to make more endurable the roaring heat and 
suffocating smoke. 

When all is ready a signal is given, in the form of a gunshot, and to those edges of 
clearing across which the breeze blows toward the forest, so that the flames may be 
made to fight their way against the wind, there the fire is first applied. Frequently 
a succession of revolver shots is faintly distinguished above the roar of the fire. These 
shots are a call for help to where the fire has spread beyond control to the forest or to 
a cane field. In answer a score of men are rushed to the scene to beat out the flames 
with green branches. Now and again a deer or wild dog, terror struck by the smell 
of smoke and the roar of flames, dashes out of the clearing and darts drunkenly past 
the watchers and into the forest. Where the fire is hottest and the danger greatest, 
the fighters must be relieved every few minutes. Even then they are frequently 
overcome by the heat and choking smoke and must be carried back into the fresh 
cool forest to be revived by pure air and hot rum. 

The fire rages all day and far into the night, and so the guards must stay on the job 
until daylight, when they are finally relieved. At sun-up the clearing has a desolate 
appearance. For thousands of yards spreads a blackness, shimmering under the sun’s 
blaze. All that remains of last year’s forest, of last month’s sea of brush piles, of yes- 
terday’s all-consuming blaze—all that remains now is here and there an occasional 
smoking, half-burned log, a huge, gutted, softwood stump, whose roots still smolder, 
a pure white streak of ashes where the heart of an ebony tree burned, or a small, sig- 
nificant heap of bleaching bones. 

A half-day of rest follows the burning, and then the men are again at work on the 
clearing. All those half-burned logs must be piled around the larger stumps and the 
whole burned before the planting can be started. This final burning is the hardest 
work ofall, since the men must stand on the baked, burnt ground, while the heat from 
the fires and from the sun plays upon them. While the logs are being burned the 
engineer returns, with a score of men, to cut up the clearing into 11-acre fields sepa- 
rated by fireguards, or guardarallas. This must be rapid and accurate, for the reason 
that within three days all of the brush and left-over logs will have been burned and 
hundreds of men will stand idle until the fields are marked. 

The engineer has had men in the woods cutting poles and long, slender saplings 
since the day the fire was started. He now erects a 30-foot pole, tipped with a square 
yard of red calico over the first of a line of long stakes that he has already set along 
one whole side of the clearing. This red flag is a signal to the instrument man on the 
far side of the clearing, who at once sets his transit over a corresponding stake, sights 
on the flag, and lines in a smaller red flag at intervals of a thousand feet. This line of 
flags represents one side of a series of fireguards, or alleyways, that run the length of 
the clearing. Sugar cane, like corn, has many apparently superfluous leaves, which 
begin to wither and dry up at the base of the stalk when it isa few months old. This 
dry stuff furnishes ready fuel for a possible fire that would sweep through the cane 
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field and leave the bare cane stripped of its foliage and ruined for the grower’s purpose. 
To prevent the spreading of such a fire, the alleyways are cleared between each field 
and serve the double purpose of roadway and fireguard. 

As soon as the first guardarraya is marked off the contractor first clears it of logs 
and then sends in axmen to knock out all stumps so that the seed cane may be hauled 
and distributed to each field. While the axmen are clearing the fireguards the 
planters are prepared to marx off the fields in rows. Small hemp rope, in 100-foot 
lengths, is first wrapped tightly around a tree trunk and then wetted. This process 
stretches the rope and insures it against too much variation in length when used as a 
measuring unit. After the rope has dried it is stretched between two trees and tags 
of red calico are tied on at intervals of 6 feet. Three of these 100-foot ropes are tied 
together to make one long measuring rope. A man is put at each end and in the 
middle of it, and the rope is laid down along the edge of a field. Four more men 
with broad, heavy, square-bladed hoes trot along the rope, from the center and from 
each end, and mark the ground below each red tag on the rope. When both sides of 
a field have been marked in this manner the markers stretch their improvised chain 
between corresponding hoe marks, on opposite sides of the field, and again the hoers 
begin their marking. A cane field is never plowed, and so all stumps that escape the 
fire are left to decay where they stand; yet in spite of these obstacles the rows of hoe 
marks are true and straight as those of a machine-planted Iowa cornfield. 

Behind the row markers comes another gang of men, armed with hoes, to dig holes 
10 inches square and 5 inches deep at each hoe mark. While the holes are being dug 
cartloads of seed cane are being hauled and distributed in piles over the fields. This 
seed cane, in 4-foot lengths, is covered over with fodder to shield it from the hot sun. 
A couple of men at each pile of cane are set to chopping up the stalks on square-topped 
stumps. Each stalk is chopped in two at the middle of alternate joints so that the 
pieces each have one full joint with half-joint on each side. The seed cane is now 
ready to be planted. A planter with a canvas bag strapped over one shoulder, loads 
up on the chopped cane and then trots along, dropping two pieces of cane into each 
hole left by the hoers. The planter is followed by a final gang of hoe-armed men 
who cover the cane in the holes, and the planting is finished. 


Sand Dunes in the Peruvian Desert, by W. S. Barclay, in the Janu- 
ary, 1917, number of The Geographical Journal (London), is a 
description and explanation of these remarkable sand formations 
which have attracted the attention of every visitor to this arid region. 
The striking feature of these formations is that they slowly but 
constantly shift their position, always in the same direction. Mr. 
Barclay’s explanation is embodied in the following excerpts from 
his article: 


Although the majority of the dunes are to be found in the western half of the Pampa, 
the subaerial weathering of the conglomerate bed from which they take their origin 
is noticeable elsewhere along the Peruvian coast. One of my most vivid recollections 
on the steamer voyage along the desolate coast from Lima to Mollendo is a vision, 
against the early morning sun, of a great flame-colored hill that seen through the coast 
fogs presented almost the appearance of a city on fire. This flame effect was, as I 
alterwards ascertained, due to sand and dust blowing across its upper ridges. 

Starting from Mollendo the railway winds its way up the deeply eroded flanks of the 
coast hills. The hot air rising from the desert keeps back or dissolves the clouds which 
attempt to make their way across the Andean crests to the sea, and rain is reckoned 
to fall on this coast not more than once in seven years. When this occurs, however, 
its erosive effect on the soft, loose soil is striking. Watercourses 15 to 20 feet deep 
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are cut ina few hours. One of these rare rain phenomena had taken place a few days 
before my visit. It does not pay the railway, when constructing its track, to allow 
openings for these infrequent cloud-bursts, and one sees in consequence solid earth 
banks built along the hill flanks, damming gulleys of great depth extending sometimes 
a mile or more on the upside. 

On reaching the Pacific fringe of the Pampa, or Desert, del Sacramento, after an 
ascent from the coast of some 4,000 feet, one begins to feel the wind which is responsible 
for the formation of the dunes. The general direction of this wind is from the north- 
west, being caused by radiation from the desert surface and the consequent inrush of 
cooler air from the Pacific. It blows at about 20 miles an hour on the hard, flat sur- 
face between the ridges. The wind starts as soon as the desert warms up and increases 
in violence with the rising temperature, attaining its maximum force between 2 
p- m. and sunset. 

The conglomerate bed of this desert Pampa is chiefly formed of the llotine con- 
stituents, in order of their importance: Quartzite, tufa, gypsum, diorite (with iron 
and pyroxin crystals), and quartz. The whole is packed and blended by the gypsum 
which has run into and filled fractures made perpendicularly, thus facilitating weath- 
ering. The tufa is found in beds also in the neighborhood of Arequipa, and is cut into 
blocks for building purposes. They ring when struck like well-burnt bricks. The 
quartzite forms the main mass of the hills surrounding the desert. It weathers into a 
brick-red oxide on the surface, which gives the desert its tone, making the slaty-white 
sand dunes noticeable by contrast. The quartz isinfrequent. Diorite is interspersed 
in the conglomerate, but in angular form, showing no signs of water wearing; it must 
therefore be attributed to volcanic ejecta. The genesis of the sand dunes is best seen 
on the Pacific or western fringe of the desert, where the winds are eating away the 
conglomerate ridges (possibly the remains of an ancient higher level), which run out 
from the quartzite hills in a direction at right angles to the prevailing winds. 

On the western border of the desert the sand remains largely inchoate, but after 
about 15 or 20 miles dunes begin to appear, and these increase in number till on near- 
ing the inland fringe, some 25 miles from Arequipa, they can be observed in serried 
battalions accompaning the railway. 

Once formed, the dunes take their typical half-moon shape and proceed in stately 
sequence southeast across the Pampa until they reach some large obstacle or abrupt 
change of level. Ir the barrier is negotiable they adapt themselves to cross it, the dune 
projecting itself into the easiest passes and elongating up to the limit of its sand mass. 
Once the obstacle is crossed, the vanguard of the dune marks time until the rear 
catches up, forms once more into a half-moon shape, and proceeds on its way. These 
dunes often attain a considerable size, measuring up to 50 yards between the points 
of the horns. 

The march of the dunes is assisted by the sand ripples, whose more exposed sur- 
faces are blown onward by the wind. The sand climbs the steep back of the dune 
more slowly than the low salient wings, hence the half-moon shape. Small particles 
travel at relatively high speed near ground level as far as the projecting points, or 
horns, but as soon as they reach them they are in the lee of the wind and their farther 
progress is checked until the mass of the dune catches up. Thus the distance the 
sand travels along the points is dependent on the maximum height of the back of the 
dune, and this in turn depends on the force of wind. The stronger the wind the 
higher it will force up the sand particles in a direct right angle to the axis of the dune, 
i. e., to a line drawn between the horns. The shape of any given dune is therefore 
the sexsi of a perfectly graduated balance between the wind force and the floor level. 
The railway track in crossing the desert shows an average rise of slightly over 1 in 100, 
so that although their shape is governed by surface variations the dunes are on the 
whole marching uphill. 





Photo. by Wm. V. Alford. 
SAND DUNES IN THE PERUVIAN DESERT. 


‘The march of the dunes is assisted by the sand ripples, whose more exposed surfaces are blown onward 
by the wind. The sand climbs the steep back of the dune more slowly than the low salient wings— 
hence the half-moon shape. Small particles travel at relatively high speed near ground level as far 
as the projecting points, or horns, but as soon as they reach them they are in the lee of the wind and 
their further progress is checked until the mass of the dune catches up. * * * The stronger the 
wind the higher it will force up the sand particles in a direct right angle to the axis of the dune, i. e., 
to a line drawn between the horns. The shape of the dune is therefore the result of a perfectly 
graduated balance between the wind force and the floor level.”” The dunes often attain a considerable 
size, measuring up to 50 yards between the points of the horns, and they travel at about an average 
of 100 yards per annum. 
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Owing to my short stay in the Pampa I was not able to check the dunes’ rate of 
march by personal observation, but I was informed by plate layers and other railway 
men, whose duties necessitate watching them, that the rate is about 100 yards per 
annum. ‘The high hills flanking the desert near Arequipa are too steep to allow the 
dunes to proceed farther. They therefore pile up in a sort of sandy cemetery at the 
eastern edge of the Pampa. Before they reach the end, however, and as the hills 
deflect the air in different directions, dunes occasionally advance over or threaten 
the railway line. The method of avoiding the threatened obstruction is simple but 
effective. A couple of men go out with long-handled spades and a wheelbarrow and 
collect loose pebbles and grit from the surface of the Pampa. This they proceed to 
scatter in a thin layer over the back of the unfortunate dune. The pebbles arrest 
the action of the ripples and so interfere with the even circulation of the sand particles, 
which is apparently as essential to the progress of the dune as the circulation of blood 
to a human being. Very shortly the dune assumes a lopsided shape, sagging where 
the débris has been cast upon it and offering, instead of a well-rounded back, a breach 
to the action of the wind. The progress of disintegration is fairly rapid, and at the 
end nothing is left on the Pampa except the original wheelbarrow loads of grit and 
pebbles which suffice to exorcise the monster. 

The dunes advance over pebbles and stones without disturbing their position. I 
noticed immediately behind several large dunes scattered stones (which may also 
be noted in the photographs) that obviously had not shifted from their bed, just as 
pebbles may lie secure on the seashore in the swell of the breakers. Generally speak- 
ing, the smoother the surface of the Pampa and the higher the wind, the larger and 
more periect becomes the dune. 


Namay, A Colombian Coffee Plantation, in the April, 1917, number 
of Simmon’s Spice Mill, is a brief description of a typical modern 
coffee plantation in Colombia, the facts and accompanying illustra- 
tions having been contributed by Mr. L. Neugass, a New York coffee 
expert, who recently returned from a three months’ trip into the 
Colombian interior. The following paragraphs embody the gist of 
the account and afford a graphic picture of the industry as it is 
carried on in Colombia: 


Mr. Ancizar, of the Bank of Colombia, invited me to go over week end to his planta- 
tion. As I was very desirous of studying the growth of this important staple, I 
accepted his kind invitation. We left Bogota, Saturday morning, 7.30 o’clock, by 
the Savannah Railroad. The Savannah isa very fertile plateau on the mountains. 
At 9.30 we reached Facatative. Two horses were waiting for us and, after four 
hours’ ride and passing Alban, we reached his plantation, Namay. Namay is about 
5,000 feet above sea level, the average temperature being 23° C. The plantation 
comprises 1,000 acres, with 250,000 coffee trees. At present he obtains about 500 
bags clean coffee, but expects, when the young trees bear fruit, to obtain about 
1,000 bags. A coffee tree begins to bear fruit when about 4 years old, but only in the 
seventh year does it bear full capacity. The average age of a tree is between 25 and 30 
years, but occasionally one finds a tree that has attained the age of 60. On the average, 
one tree in Colombia bears about 1 pound of clean coffee, whereas in Brazil the average 
is 4 pounds. 

Aiter a ride of 20 minutes through the plantation, we came to the houses. I was 
really surprised to note how comfortably everything is arranged. A nicely furnished 
house, surrounded by beautiful flowers, such as roses and orchids, the pride of the 
manager, who is a very friendly man, makes the living here very pleasant. A water- 
driven motor provides the house with electric light. For entertainment, there is a 
Victor machine with plenty of records, even the latest American one-step, and a 
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Courtesy of Simmons’ Spice Mill. 


THE COFFEE INDUSTRY IN COLOMBIA. 


Top: Left, a typical coffee tree on the Namay plantation. Right: Nearly all the 
cofiee is brought by mules to Girardot and Honda, on the Magdalena River, 
whence it is shipped by river steamers to the seacoast. Center: A steamer on 
the Magdalena, the great fluvial highway of Colombia. Bottom: Group of 
laborers employed on the Namay coffee plantation, Colombia. 
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moving-picture machine. As on every plantation, one finds here plenty of horses, 
mules, oxen, and cows, all kinds of fowl, while dogs and cats are not missing. For 
outdoor sport, there is a swimming pool; and, next year, one will be able to play tennis 
on the pretty coffee plantation. 

Near the living houses is a small plantation of sugar cane, which is boiled in large 
tanks, and 1 pound of sugar (molasses) is given each day free to the families working 
on the plantation. At present there are about 25 families on the plantation, but in 
crop times, May to July, 200 families gather the coffee from the trees. Each family ob- 
tains free a piece of land, on which it may cultivate whatever it needs. The working 
hours are from about 6 to 11 and 12 to 5 o’clock. The wages of the men are 25 cents 
daily; of the women between 16 and 18 cents, and of the children 15 cents. At crop 
times they receive 6 cents per arroba (123 kilos), and a good worker can gather 10 
arrobasa day. Only the ripe berries are picked, and if any one delivers green berries, 
he must pay a penalty. 

One hundred pounds of ripe coffee berries give 25 pounds of coffee in the husk 
well dried. 

One hundred pounds of coffee in the husk give 84 pounds of clean coffee. 

One hundred pounds of clean coffee will give 84 pounds of roasted coffee. 

After the coffee is delivered, it goes through a pulping machine. Then the coffee is 
allowed to ferment for about two days, and after that the coffee is washed, which 
process takes about 10 minutes. After washing, the coffee is spread in the sun, which 
dries it in about eight days. When the weather is rainy, the coffee is brought into a 
room and stove-dried, which process also takes about eight days, the temperature 
being regulated not to exceed 50° C. The coffee is now ready to be hulled and 
separated. 

It is remarkable that it is very bad for the berries when the trees are exposed to 
direct sunlight; therefore large trees are planted to keep the coffee trees in shade 
I saw trees carrying ripe fruit and blossoms at the same time. 


Bela Lyon Pratt is the subject of the June installment of the series 
entitled “‘Sculptors of the Americas,’ running in the Spanish edition 
of the ButLetInN.!. The following is the English version of the sketch: 


In Bela L. Pratt, New England has contributed another one of her talented sons to 
the list of great American sculptors.’ Although his name is widely known in Boston, 
his art is international in scope and is familiar to visitors at the Paris Salon, the Library 
of Congress at Washington, and the annual art expositions of this country. The 
apt saying that ‘‘busiest people have the most time to do things’’ applies to Mr. Pratt. 
Although devoting a considerable portion of time to teaching in the Boston Museum 
School of Fine Arts, he has, none the less, completed such a remarkable list of works 
as to stamp him one of the most industrious sculptors in the profession. 

Mr. Pratt is gifted with unusual feeling for his subjects, has wide imagination, 
and is a subtle draftsman. While few of his works have been large or spectacular, 
all have been wrought with skill and conscience. Regarded as a whole, his efforts 
show strength and versatility. They include works in relief and in the round; sculp- 
ture which is primarily decorative in intent and that which is truly monumental. 
They possess the merit of the classic type, yet they are far removed from the academic. 
In the wide range of his concepts there is afforded every opportunity for contrastive 
study. 

Pratt’s artistic career dates from his early childhood. Born in Norwich, Conn., in 
1867, he entered the Yale School of Fine Arts at the age of 16 and studied under 
Niemeyer and Weir. At the age of 20 he entered the Art Studeuts’ League of New 





1 Since this article was written, chere has been received the sad news of Mr. Pratt’s death on May 18th, 
thus bringing to an end the brilliant career of one of the most notable sculptors of America. 





Courtesy of The American Magazine of Art. 


PORTRAIT OF BELA L. PRATT, BY HOWARD E. SMITH. 


Bela E. Pratt was born in Norwich, Conn., in 1867. He entered the Yale School of Fine Arts 
at the age of 16 and studied under Niemeyer and Weir, subsequently continuing his studies 
in New York under St. Gaudens and other masters. He then went to Paris to study under 
Chapu and Falguiére, and in 1890 entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where he was awarded 
three medals and two prizes for excellent achievement. Returning to the United States in 
1892, he was employed to execute some of the important decorations for the World’s Fair 


in Chicago, and since that time has produced a remarkable collection of sculptures, some of 
which are described in the accompanying text. 
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“WAR AND PEACE,” THE BUTLER MEMORIAL AT LOWELL, MASS. 





This work by Pratt isin form alargereliefofbronze. ‘‘ War,” the figure on the left, with sad, foreboding 
face, stands prepared to draw the sword but halts irresolute because of the pleading of sweet-visaged 
“Peace.” It is the refinement of modeling which gives great artistic value to the relief. The drapery 
offers several masterly passages of sculptural simplification and it is rare that one meets in monumental 
art anything so fine as the union of tenderness and strength in the left arm and hand of “‘ Peace. ” 
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Sant AA YRLE 
by BELA, L. PRATT 


NATHAN HALE, SOLDIER BOY, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


Two figures among the finer works of Pratt. Hale, the American patriot who met death as a spy in a most dramatic 
manner, is standing defiant, bound hand and foot, ready to meet his fate. The other statue of the Soldier Boy is 
considered one of the best military figures in the country. It is that of a young man of serious, noble mien, whose 
attitude and expression exemplify his fearless spirit. 








“MHE WHALEMAN” IN THE WHALEMAN MEMORIAL. 


This memorial is in New Bedford, Mass., and was erected in honor of the daring whalemen who brought 

fame and fortune to that city and made its name known to every seaport on the globe. The statue 
depicts a whaleman standing in a whaling boat about to hurl a harpoon. The figure of the boatman, 
the long harpoon, and the coil of rope attached to the spear, all are cast in bronze; the boat, dashing 
through the surf, is mounted on a granite pedestal; a panel appropriately inscribed backs the entire 
monument. The muscular figure of the New England toiler of the sea is in striking contrast to the 
classic types essayed by the sculptor. It presents virility and rugged strength. The harpoon in the 
handle of the athletic boatman was modeled after an original harpoon once used in whaling expeditions 
on a New Bedford whaler. 





“YOUNG MOTHERHOOD.” 


In the Art Museum at Worcester, Mass., is this strikingly beautiful work by Pratt. There is grace and 
tenderness and exquisite refinement of modeling in every line. The idea is of appealing strength and 
there is warmth and softness about the entire figure. 
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York, continuing his studies there under St. Gaudens and other masters. For a time 
he enjoyed the privilege of working in St. Gauden’s studio and upon his advice went 
to Paris where he studied under Chapu and Falguiére. The same year, 1890, he en- 
tered the Ecole des Beaux Arts at the head of his class and while in school received 
three medals and two prizes for excellent achievement. 

Returning to the United States in 1892, Pratt busied himself at once with important 
decorations for the World’s Fair and since that time has produced a remarkable col- 
lection of works, including statues, portrait and ideal, memorials, groups, tablets, 
busts and medallions, a number of which stand out as examples of sculptural genius. 

For the Chicago exposition he produced the two colossal groups on the water gates 
of the so-called Peristyle, and in his sketch models he struck perhaps his highest 
note. Next he designed the Eliot medal for Harvard University and the Yale bicen- 
tennial medal, a class of work which he handles very cleverly and executes with 
great charm of composition. Incidentally it is of interest to note that Mr. Pratt 
holds the degree of M. A. of Harvard and of B. F. A. from Yale. 

During 1895 and 1896 Pratt was at work on his share of the decorations for the Con- 
gressional Library. His contribution consists of a colossal figure symbolizing Phi- 
losophy, six large spandrel figures over the main entrance, and a medallion representing 
each of the four seasons. The figure Philosophy is of ample proportion and impresses 
one by the sweet gravity of mien, the sobriety of its lines and mass, and by the appeal- 
ing reserve of feeling. The medallions personifying the seasons reveal exceptional 
ability on the part of the sculptor. The quality of sentiment is handsomely portrayed 
in these reliefs not only by suavity of line but by a sensitive treatment of the various 
planes. 

. Following these works Pratt executed some ideal groups and bronze tablets for 
several battleships and then devoted himself in large measure to the modeling and 
execution in marble of a recumbent figure of Dr. Coit, of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., which received honorable mention at the Paris Salon of 1897. During the 
next years he completed a number of portrait busts and memorial figures. Among 
these are the Brown memorial tablet at Cornell University and the bronze portrait 
bust of Phillips Brooks for the Brooks House at Harvard University. The latter is a 
remarkably lifelike representation of the great Boston preacher whose eloquence 
resounded from the pulpit of the famous Trinity Church. 

The city of Boston, moreover, contains a number of other works by Pratt. A bronze 
statue of Gen. Stevenson and a monument to the army nurses are among the sculptural 
adornments of the statehouse. To the numerous historic statues in the public gardens 
there was recently added an heroic figure of the eminent New England divine, Edward 
Everett Hale, author and preacher. This is an unusual figure, done in bronze and 
mounted on a granite pedestal. The standing posture and the benign expression of 
the statue reminds one of the Russian Tolstoy. 

Another notable achievement are the two large seated figures in bronze representing 
Art and Science flanking the entrance to the Boston Public Library. In these figures 
the sculptor happily associates his art with the architectural grace of the building 
and appropriately pays homage to the two muses at the portals of the library. The 
two figures reveal a delicacy and intimacy that are not only characteristic of the 
sculptor but are particularly in harmony with the adornment of this Renaissance 
building. 

‘‘Peace and War,” forming the Butler memorial at Lowell, Mass., is another work 
which has won high praise and represents more thought and labor than the casual 
observer would imagine. It shows two full-length figures—War and Peace. The 
former is stalwart, stern, and strong of limb, suggestive of power; the latter is the 
expression of repose and rests her left hand upon the muscular arm of the warrior as 
if to persuade him to cease from conflict. Refinement of modeling gives a rare artistic 
value to this relief. Another appealing monument is the angelic figure of the Sears 
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Courtesy of Architectural Record. 
“SCIENCE,” BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


) The companion figure of “Science”? faces the spectator, and thejhandling is similar to that revealed in “Art.” It is alsoa 

seated figure and is represented holding a sphere, and evidently in a contemplative frame of mind. These names in 

| i keeping with the theme appear near by: Newton, Darwin, Franklin, Morse, Pasteur, Cuvier, Helmholtz, and Hum- 
boldt, certainly distinguished names affiliated with science. 





Courtesy of Architectural Record. 


“ART,” BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Art is portrayed with a brush and pallette in hand, a figure of liberal proportions and characterized by a feeling of repose, 
and withal subtle in modeling. Here appear the names of some of the famous masters: Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, 
and Velasquez, among the artists; and among the sculptors are Phidias, Praxiteles, and Michelangelo and Donatello. 
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memorial at Cambridge, Mass., effective in its simplicity of treatment. Pratt’s Sol- 
diers and Sailors monument at Malden, Mass., is a highly original sketch, in which a 
standard bearer holds aloft his banner while on either side of him crouch an infantryman 
and a marine. The scupltor’s feeling for color and for suave yet insistent lines are 
splendidly exemplified in this work. ; 

In the ‘‘New Bedford Whaleman” the sculptor has presented a monument full of 
spirit and action. The sturdy figure of a whaleman is portrayed with a long harpoon ~ 
poised in air and standing in a whaleboat dashing through the surf in pursuit of some 
great leviathan of the deep. The design isa memorial to the whalemen of New Bedford, 
Mass., and typifies the whaling industry long associated with that Massachusetts port. 

Several statues expressing the genius and skill of Pratt include the figure of Nathan 
Hale, the patriot, which stands on the campus at Yale University. As an historic 
character Hale has always made a dramatic appeal to authors and artists. Another 
is the heroic figure of a soldier at St. Paul’s School. This statue is sculpturally con- 
ceived and is probably the most satisfactory military figure in the country. It is an 
ideal—possibly a composite—soldier of noble seriousness who stands at his ease and 
looks his admirable, intrepid manhood not only from his fine face but from every line. 

Revealing the sculptor possibly at his best in charm of sentiment as well as sculp- 
tural quality of form are the two nude female figures which he executed in marble, 
viz, ‘‘Study of a Young Girl” and ‘‘Study fora Fountain.” The first is only a little 
figure, of perhaps half life-size, a nude girl standing with her arms behind her, and her 
sensitive face bowed. This little statue had an esthetic reason for existence; it was 
born of an emotion. Firmly and flexibly modeled, the young body was truth itself, 
yet truth plus charm of sentiment and form. The ‘‘Study for a Fountain” shows 
the slender figure of Youth fraught with charm and the naivete of tender years. In 
her right hand she clasps a tiny flower with its symbol, perchance, of maidenhood. 
There is a note of spontaneity in the modeling and a display of rare feeling. 

Other works worthy of mention are the decorative panels which Pratt designed for 
the Boston Opera House, depicting in light and happy vein The Drama, The Dance, 
and Music; the panels for the new Art Museum, illustrating Sculpture in Marble and 
Sculpture in Bronze; the statue of Nathaniel Hawthorne, in which the sculptor has 
admirably delineated the character of this New England writer; and the Barefoot Boy, 
an original conceit founded on the youth celebrated in verse by the venerable poet of 
New England, John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Mount Rainier National Park, of the series of articles describing 
the National Parks of the United States, has appeared in a late 
issue of the Spanish edition of the Butrerix. The English version 
follows: 

In the western section of the State of Wash'ngton is situated the 
Mount Rainier Reservation, which, in 1899, was created a national 
park by the Federal Government and was added to the growing 
number of the country’s playgrounds. Here, rising from the Cas- 
cade Mountains, is a series of extinct volcanoes, ice clad from summit 
to foot the year around. Foremost among them, counting from 
south to north, are Mount Shasta in California and Mount Hood in 
Oregon, and Mount St. Helens, Mount Adams, Mount Rainier, and 
Mount Baker in Washington. Once in the dim ages when America 
was making they blazed across the sea like huge beacons. To-day, 
their fires quenched, they suggest a stalwart band of knights of the 





Photograph Curtis & Miller. 
MOUNT RAINIER, THE GREAT WHITE MOUNTAIN, LOOMS ABOVE EVERY 
DISE ROAD TRAIL. 





Nearly all the great ice mountains as well as Mount Rainier are now accessible through the series of trails made by the G 
ment for the accommodation of tourists, 
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ages, helmeted in snow, armored in ice, standing at parade upon a 
carpet patterned gorgeously in wild flowers. 

Chief of this majestic band is Mount Rainier, a giant towering 
nearly 15,000 feet above tidewater. Home-bound sailors far at sea 
mend their courses from its silver summit. Travelers overland 
catch the sun glint from his shining sides at a distance of more than 
150 miles. Gazing upon this great white mountain, rosy at early 
dawn, white at noon, changing back to warm glow at the close of 
day, inspires the highest and noblest thoughts of grandeur, grace, 
and beauty. But students of nature, like musicians, experience 
more than they express. 

Mount Rainier boasts of the largest glacial system in North America 
radiating from a single peak. In size and in impressive beauty they 
surpass those elsewhere in the United States. From its summit 28 
.named rivers of ice pour slowly down the sides. There are other 
rivers unnamed. Seen upon the map, as if from an aeroplane, one 
thinks of it as an enormous trozen octopus stretching icy tentacles 
down upon every side among the rich gardens of wild flowers and 
splendid forests of fir and cedars below. 

The formation of these glaciers presents an interesting study ot the 
forces of nature. Every winter the moisture-laden winds from the 
Pacific, suddenly cooled against its summit, deposit upon its top and 
sides enormous snows. ‘These settling in the mile-wide crater press 
with overwhelming weight down the mountain’s sloping sides. The 
snow under its own pressure quickly hardens into ice. Through 28 
valleys, self-carved in the solid rock, flow these rivers of ice, now 
turnirg, as rivers of water turn, to avoid the harder rock strata, now 
roaring over precipices like congealed waterfalls, now rippling, like 
water currents, over rough bottoms, pushing, pouring relentlessly on 
until they reach those parts of their courses where warmer air turns 
them into rivers of water. There are 48 square miles of these glaciers. 

John Muir, the sage of field and forest, aptly describes the beauties 
of this park as follows: 

If in the making of the west nature had what we call parks in mind, places for rest, 
inspiration, and prayers—this Rainier region must surely be one of them. In the cen- 
ter of it there isa lonely mountain capped with ice; from the ice-cap glaciers ra- 
diate in every direction, and young rivers from the glaciers; while its flanks, sweeping 
down in beautiful curves, are clad with forests and gardens and filled with birds and 


animals. Specimens of the best of nature’s treasures have been lovingly gathered here 
and arranged in simple symmetrical beauty within regular bounds. 


Mount Rainier itself rises nearly 2 miles from its immediate base. 
Once it was a finished cone like the famous Fujiyama, the sacred 
mountain of Japan. Then it was probably 16,000 feet high. Indian 
legends tell of the great eruption or explosion in some prehistoric 
age which carried away perhaps 2,000 feet of the volcano’s height 
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Photograph by Curtis & Miller. 
FROM UNDER THE SHADOWY FIRS MOUNT RAINIER GLISTENS STARTLINGLY 
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and left the wide crater already referred to. From Puget Sound, 
some 60 miles away, one gets superb views of this symmetrical 
formation. Now its snowy summit looms up sharp and severe 
against the eastern sky; now it is veiled in mist, like some giant 
priestess keeping vigil over the valley and plain; now it is garbed 
in the softest of violet-pink as it is illumined by the afterglow of the 
setting sun. 

Strangely interesting are the various insects and worms which 
spring up in these icy surfaces. For example, several species of 
minute insects live in the ice, hopping about like tiny fleas. They 
are harder to see than the so-called sand fleas at the seashore because 
much smaller. Slender, dark-brown worms live in countless millions 
in the surface ice. Microscopic rose-colored plants also thrive in 
such great numbers that they tint the surface here and there, making 
what is commonly called ‘“‘red snow.” 

Of the various glaciers in the system the most striking and cele- 
brated, though by no means the largest, is the Nisqually. It de- 
scends directly south from the snowy summit of Mount Rainier in a 
long curve, its lower finger reaching into park-like glades of luxuriant 
wild flowers. Glistening white and fairly smooth at its shining 
source on the mountain’s summit, its surface at certaim points is 
soiled with dust and broken stone and squeezed and rent by terrible 
pressure into fantastic shapes. Innumerable crevasses, or cracks 
many feet deep, break across it caused by the more rapid movement 
of the glacier’s middle than its edges; for glaciers, like rivers of water, 
develop swifter currents nearer midstream. Like all glaciers the 
Nisqually gathers on its surface masses of rock with which it strews 
its sides just as rivers of water strew their banks with logs and 
floating débris. These-are called lateral moraines or side moraines. 
Sometimes glaciers build lateral moraines miles long and over a 
thousand feet high. The Nisqually ice is more than a thousand feet 
thick in places. 

The traveler approaching Mount Rainier passes through areas in 
which the climate and the vegetation range from temperate to 
arctic. The lower valley is thickly mantled with fir, hemlock, and 
cedar; the undergrowth is dense, and the forest floor is covered with 
moss and a litter of fallen branches and decayed wood. To a woods- 
dweller the timber is a matter of course, but to those who have not 
been amid large forests such dense woods are the very special fea- 
tures of the reserve and an educator in forestry of the best kind. 
From the dense forests of the valleys and on the lower slopes 
where trees grow to a height of over 300 feet some with a diameter 
of 12 feet, the forester can trace the diminution of growth as the 
ascent is made to the scrubby brushlike trees at timber line strug- 





Potograph by Curtis & Miller. ’ 


LOOKING INTO A GREAT CREVASSE IN THE STEVENS GLACIER. 


Crevasses are caused by the:swifter motion of the;middle than the sides. This ice is 1,000 feet deep. im 
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-gling as it were for their existence. They are gnarled and twisted 
as if they had endeavored to escape the fury of the fierce blasts that 
sweep over the upper slopes. The trees dwindle to straggling bushes, 
and then the climber is on the bare rocks polished and scarred by 
the masses of snow and ice that have swept over them. 

But perhaps even more noteworthy are the beautiful wild-flower 
parks lying at the base and often reaching far up between the icy 
fingers of Mount Rainier. In the very shadow of the snow-capped 
mass the valleys are literally carpeted with such an abundance and 
such a variety of flowers as to be a veritable paradise for botanists. 
The majority of the blooms are of light tints but there are liberal 
quantities of blue, red, and yellow, so deep and pure of color that 
artificial pigments fail to imitate them. Again it is fitting to quote 
from Muir who so characteristically describes these flower patches 
in these words: . 

Above the forests, there is a zone of the loveliest flowers, 50 miles in circuit and 
nearly 2 miles wide, so closely planted and luxurious that it seemsas if nature, glad 
to make an open space between woods so dense and ice so deep, were economizing the 
precious ground and trying to see how many of her darlings she can get together in 
one mountain wreath—daisies, anemones, columbine, erythroniums, larkspurs, etc., 
among which we wade knee-deep and waist-deep, the bright corollas in myriads 
touching petal to petal. Altogether this is the richest subalpine garden I have ever 
found, a perfect flower elysium. 
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PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY GIVES LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF DR. 
ARTURO GRAMAJO. 


Dr. Arturo Gramajo, former mayor of Buenos Aires, whose visit 
to the United States was noted in the June number of the BULLETIN, 
was tendered a luncheon by the Pan American Society of the United 
States at the Bankers’ Club, New York, on June 11, 1917. Prof. 
John Bassett Moore, president of the society, presided as toastmaster 
and introduced Mayor Mitchell of New York, who extended the 
welcome of the city to the distinguished visitor. Dr. Gramajo’s 
address was enthusiastically received, and his happy allusion to the 
cordial relations between Argentina and the United States which 
“have never been interrupted and will never be interrupted,” and 
his reference to Ambassador Naon as “the most enthusiastic and 
decided friend of the United States,” were the occasions of unusual 
outbursts of applause. In addition to the addresses of. Mayor 
Mitchell and Dr. Gramajo, brief speeches were made by Prof. John 
Bassett Moore, Director General John Barrett, of the Pan American 
Union, and other prominemt members of the Society. One hundred 
and thirty members of the society were in attendance. 


NOLABLE ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SR. JOSE E. LEFEVRE. 


Seftor José E. Lefevre, secretary of the legation of the Republic of 
Panama at Washington, was the orator of the day at the memorial 
exercises held at Nay Aug Park, Scranton, Pa., May 30,1917. Senor 
Lefevre delivered an eloquent and stirring address, which aroused 
the vast audience to a high pitch of patriotic enthusiasm. He 
evinced a personal sympathy with the sentiment which moves the 
patriotic citizens of the United States to set aside the 30th of May 
in each year to commemorate the heroism of those who fought for 
the Nation’s unity during the Civil War, a sympathy in part explained 
in the following short excerpt from his speech: 

I have come here to pay tribute to the memory of your glorious dead; and I could 
even say ‘‘of our glorious dead,’’ because my father shed part of his blood fighting for 
the great cause of the Union. But I am not coming here to-day as his son, but as a 
son of humanity, as a son of democracy, and, I should also say, as a son of liberty. 
For the stronghold of these elevating ideals is the United States, and we owe much 
to those who died so that their country should live, and live for freedom, that it is 
but right that all free men should want to come here to-day to lift their souls and 
to obtain inspiration from the exalted deeds of those who bravely fell on the field 


of battle. 
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SENOR DR. CARLOS ADOLFO URUETA, 


The new Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Colombia to the 
d4woa 4. United States. 


Dr. Urueta is considered one of the most brilliant of the younger statesmen and 
diplomatists of Colombia, Born in Bogota, the capital, he was educated in the 
public schools of that city and later graduated in law and political science from 
the University. of Bolivar. Realizing the country’s need for certain political and 
social reforms, he early took an active part in these problems and became well 
known as a vigorous political writer. Dr. Urueta has served in the Colombian 
Congress as representative from Bogota, and as senator from Bolivar, and is a 
member of the permanent advisory committee on foreign relations, On June 11, 
President Wilson officially received Dr. Urueta. 


PAN AMERICAN NOTES. sOl 


Secretary Lefevre is the son of the late Henry Lefevre, who was 
born in England and who fought with the Union forces during the 
Civil War, was wounded in battle and subsequently went to Panama, 
where he married and reared a distinguished family, and where he 
died in 1899. Secretary Lefevre was secretary to the first president 
of Panama, became a member of the cabinet, and was speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Panama prior to his present assign- 
ment as secretary of legation. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH. 


The attention of the BULLETIN has recently been called to a move- 
ment whose purpose is the organization of an association of teachers 
of Spanish and others who may be interested in diffusing throughout 
the United States a knowledge of the language, literature, history, 
and general information pertaining to the Latin American Republics. 
The association has been tentatively organized under the name of 
‘“The American Association of Teachers of Spanish,’ temporary off- 
cers have been appointed, and a committee on membership is actively 
at work to arouse interest in the movement and to secure members. 
Interest in the study of the Spanish language has had an added stim- 
ulus since the breaking out of the European war has made evident 
the interdependence and community of interests of the various inde- 
pendent nations of the Western Hemisphere, and it is constantly 
erowing greater and beginning to permeate every section of the great 
English-speaking republic. In view of the BULLETIN’s sympathy 
with this movement to popularize the study of the language, which 
is spoken by 18 of the countries of Pan America, it takes occasion to 
publish the following excerpts from the circular letter sent out by 
the membership committee of the new association: 

The reasons for a study of Spanish on a par with other modern languages are many 
and compelling. Its commercial and practical value to the North American (about 
which we hear so much) is beyond all question. Its literary and disciplinary value 
(about which we hear so little) is in no point inferior to that presented by the mastery 
of any modern language, although the marked lack of knowledge on this score among 
North Americans has led to very erroneous statements by educators disparaging the 
study of Spanish as lacking in literary value. The novel of Spain, remote and recent, 
has set the standard for the world. Spanish drama was the basis of the French drama 
and is rightly called one of the three great national dramas of the world. The Spanish 
ballad has never been surpassed. In Spanish literature are reflected the qualities of 
a great race—courtesy, sobriety, patience, industry—which qualities, as expanded in 
the development of South America, have resulted in nations as fully progressive as our 
own, though younger. The greatest value of a knowledge of Spanish to our citizens 
is that it is the key to a sympathetic understanding of our fellow Americans who 
speak a language second in importance in this hemisphere only to English. This 
may be called the politico-social value or one making for international amity and 
Pan-American progress. Geography, since time immemorial and the war from 1914 
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to 1917, set apart from the rest of the world North and South America. Tradition 
which favors the study of-French and German must give way. Spanish must have 
its equal place in the schools of our country. 

_ As individuals we can only do our duty in our limited spheres;-but-imited in an 
association we can accomplish much more. These are the days of united common 
effort. The various associations of teachers of French and German in this country 
have, with their enthusiasm and unity of purpose, placed those languages in the 
programs of study of our institutions. They have built up the modern language 
teaching of the land. We should be able to do as much as they when once our cause 
is understood by all of us as strong and as worthy as it is in fact. * * * 

Every teacher of Spanish and any person interested in the teaching of Spanish is 
eligible for membership on payment of annual dues of $2, beginning January, 1918. 
Dues are payable on or before December 1, 1917. This includes subscription to a 
quarterly pedagogical journal, ‘‘Hispania,’’ which will keep our members in touch 
with each other and abreast of the best in methods of teaching Spanish and informed 
of modern literary movements and production in Spain and Spanish America. The 
president has been authorized to appoint the editor of that magazine and he has 
named Prof. Aurelio M. Espinosa, of Leland Stanford Junior University. <A corps of 
associate editors wul be named later. Zminent Spanish scholars, such as Menendez 
Pidal, have already promised to contribute to this quarterly. Both Spanish and 
English will be used in the contributions to the review. Some 50 pages will make 
up each edition. The first issue will appear February next and will contain a copy 
of the constitution, a list of members and officers, an article by Menendez Pidal, 
and other items of much interest. This quarterly will be dignified, practical, devoted 
to modern things (especially to the problems of the secondary school-teacher of Span- 
ish), alive, forceful, always interesting. * * * 

Wherever a sufficient number of teachers can meet together they may form a local 
branch or chapter. In New York, for example, there have been held monthly meet- 
ings since October, 1916, which have been addressed in Spanish by various persons 
of note. 

Committees are now at work on different phases of the organization. By January 
next we shall have ready the draft of a constitution and shall hold an election of 
national officers. The temporary officers elected April 14 to serve until the first 
meeting in January are: Lawrence A. Wilkins, 500 Park Avenue, New York, presi- 
dent; Rudolph Schevill, University of California, first vice president; John D. Fitz- 
gerald, University of Illinois, second vice president; Charles Philip Wagner, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, third vice president; Alfred Coester, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary-treasurer; the two honorary presidents are Mr. Archer M. 
Huntington, New York, and Mr. Juan C. Cebrian, San Francisco. 
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Country. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA, 
wats 1917 
Box shooks, cartons, and shipping cases..........--------------- Mar. 429 | W. Henry 'Bobertson, consul 
; general, Buenos Aires. 
Letting of Argentine state land....................-...-.-------- Apr. 4 Do. 
Exportation of coal DLO DILEM epee see eae oe eee ee SCO Do. 
Argentine foreign commerce for calendar years 1915-16. ......---- Apr. ,19 Do. 
BRAZIL. 
Mailing of catalogues BR eee am actekee Sohbet ara alae Lose Mar. 21 | Chas. L. Hoover, consul, S&o 
Paulo. 
Hopionl Cabin gyOUSse emer) ses e ets pest eee e esse sascha atte Mar. 22 Do. 
Mai Ke tat O Te) O.ULOT= PI GUL efi TTS eee ee .| Mar. 25 | J. B. Steuart, vice consul, 
ry ar Pernambuco. 
Organization of new shipping company in Sao Paulo....---.---- Mar. 26 | Chas. L. Hoover, consul, Sao 
Faulo. 
MITE pLevenvLOn ny Sa Opal Osea eee ee eee Mar. 30 Do. 
Inter-urban telephone service in Brazil........-.....------------ Apr. 9] A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul 
h wi : general, Rio de Janeiro. 
DiStoOtbrazaliantst0 Cke raisers tee ee eee ei ee Se COseee Do. 
Giro oni@ maT 5= cop eoeseeasco aso occancsseesadsos seocuascEsaoese Pe adoseee Do. 
Diamond lands in state of Parama............-..-..--.---------- Apr. 17 Do. 
Conall Sliven acta iim IBiEVAI SS eo eeasoossaeosoccboupsoccuedconaenees Apr. 18 Do. 
CHILE 
Salerotentoratenl ands sarees eee eae eee trea eee LS Ie Mar. 7 | Thomas W. Voetter, consul, 
Antofagasta. 
CUBA. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for year 1916....--.- (?) James L. Rodgers, consul 
general, Habana. 
ECUADOR. 
Progress made on construction of Ambato-Curaray Railway. -.-- Mar. 30 | Frederic W. Goding, consul 
: Send general, Guayaquil. 
Teena Ort 1Biaved lish oy toa Choe nyevonbuill, - <= asoscooconescdeeacescsoe Apr. 24 Do. 
GUATEMALA. 
rad eronabhenyearnl UGS sara sa aerecmee sae see eat-in Taos Apr. 23 | Samuel C. Reat, consul, 
Guatemala City. 
HAITI. 
Annual commerce of Port of Jacmel, 1916..............--.------- Mar. 28 | Louis Vital, consular agent, 
Jacmel. 
MEXICO. 
Receipts of Vera Cruz customhouse for March..-.-....------ eee Apr. 16] Wm. W. Canada, consul, 
Vera Cruz. 
PANAMA. 
Gas plants in Colon and Panama...............--.----------=--- Apr. 5 | Julius Dreher, consul, Colon. 
Stabishicalianmnilalatompensst ede eee eer ree n nna en eeee ae Apr. 23 | A. G. Snyder, consul general, 
Panama. 
ING ORG! OME UO Come § aos Secs Soo encceceendeosecascascscaaass Apr. 27 | Julius Dreher, consul, Colon. 
ANamiNG alr, NOSE thay CONOM 5 — )-25=2>ccosossocusooeeasouce season May 8 Do. 
VENEZUELA, 
BOONE teal Of OMOEA)... 4.555255 -4sedaccudaacaseeocnusecesses Apr. 6| Homer Brett, consul, La 
Guaira. 











1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the co 


nsular officers in Latin America, 


but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this organization. 


2 Undated. 
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The Director General of the Bureau of Agriculture and Agricul- 
tural Defense in Buenos Aires has issued an order requiring the 
technical experts connected with that bureau, who have investigated 
the utilization of Argentine woods and plants in the manufacture of 
PAPER PULP, to immediately report upon the same for the pur- 
pose of determining which of these substances can be commercially 
used at the present time.——On May 17 last the secretaries of the 
navy and of the department of public works officially inaugurated 
the large DRY DOCK constructed by the Government at the military 
port of Bahia Blanca. The gentlemen referred to then proceeded 
to Neuquen and Rio Negro to inspect the irrigation works at ttose 
places, now under construction by the National Government.—— 
The Hannevig Transportation Co., of New York, has established 
a FREIGHT SERVICE between Baltimore and Buenos Aires. The 
Senta, a vessel of 3,667 gross tons, was scheduled to sail from Balti- 
more during the present month of June. American capitalists are 
reported to be negotiating with the Argentine Government concern- 
ing the establishment of an ELECTRIC LAMP FACTORY in the 
national capital. An investment of several million dollars is con- 
templated. The factory will be equipped to supply not only the 
Argentine trade but also the markets of the neighboring countries. 
At the suggestion of the national board of education, the Presi- 
dent has decided to order installed in the different Provinces of the 
Republic 643 NEW SCHOOLS, which are to be opened during the 
second half of the present year. The annual cost of these schools 
is estimated at 3,636,876 pesos, currency (paper peso—$0.425).—— 
In accordance with the provisions of an executive decree of May 5, 
1917, the fifty-sixth ARGENTINE CONGRESS was convened in 
regular session on May 11 last. At arecent auction sale of blooded 
cattle at Olivos, a BULL from the General Villegas ranch brought 
71,000 pesos (paper peso =$0.425). In 1916 the 10 INSUR- 
ANCE companies authorized to do business in the Republic by 
insuring workmen against accidents and death, issued 7,472 policies 
and collected premiums therefor amounting to 2,537,181 pesos. 
These insurance companies paid to policyholders during the year 
referred to 104,327 pesos on account of deaths, and 279,937 
pesos for accidents. Luis G. Urbina, a Mexican diplomat and 
poet, has accepted an invitation from the University of Buenos 
Aires to give a course of lectures on the LITERATURE OF MEX- 
ICO.—tThe Argentine Forestal Society has called for competitive 
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essays on the Australian EUCALYPTUS TREE, written for the 
purpose of encouraging landowners to plant same on a large scale 
throughout the Republic. A SOCIETY OF MILLERS has been 
organized in the national capital with the object of protecting the 
interests of the milling industry of the country. The organizing 
committee of the third congress of POPULAR EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETIES was recently selected in Buenos Aires, J. J. Barruti 
having been chosen chairman of the same. According to data 
published by the bureau of statistics of the Argentine Government, 
the FOREIGN COMMERCE of the Republic during the first quar- 
ter of 1917 was 237,572,337 gold pesos (gold peso=$0.9648), 
consisting of imports, 78,459,827, and exports, 159,112,510 gold 
pesos. The Argentine press gives an account of the discovery of a 
large deposit of COAL near the surface of the ground in the Andean 
region of the Territory of Chubut, near Lake Epuyen. The depart- 
ment of public works has sent an expert to investigate and report 
upon the probable value of the deposit from a commercial stand- 
point.——A SUGAR BEET FACTORY has been established in 
the southern part of the Province of Buenos Aires where soil and 
climatic conditions are most favorable to the growth of the sugar 
beet. The cane-sugar region of Argentina is in the northern part of 
the Republic, but the production of cane sugar is insufficient to sup- 
ply the demands of the country. It is estimated that in order to 
produce enough cane sugar for home consumption, it would be 
necessary to plant 200,000 hectares to sugar cane, the area now under 
cultivation being only 130,000 hectares. The annual consumption 
of sugar in Argentina per inhabitant is estimated at 27 kilos. The 
population of the Republic is, in round numbers, 8,000,000 souls, so 
that to meet the home demand 216,000 metric tons of sugar would 
have to be produced. The maximum quantity of LAND FOR 
GRAZING purposes that may be leased by the Argentine Govern- 
ment to any one company, corporation, or person in the Territories 
of Pampa, Rio Negro, Neuquen, Chaco, and Formosa is 10,000 hec- 
tares (hectare = 2.47104 acres), and in the Territories of Chubut and 
Santa Cruz, 20,000 hectares.——An industrial census of the city of 
Buenos Aires shows that there are 16 WOODEN BOX FAC- 
TORIES in the Federal District having a combined capital of $70,000 
gold. These factories employ 114 persons and have annual sales 
amounting to approximately $133,000 gold. The native lumber 
used is cedar and poplar, and the imported lumber, pine, spruce, 
and poplar.—The Portland CEMENT FACTORY recently estab- 
lished in the Province of Buenos Aires by American capitalists has 
a capacity for the manufacture of 3,000 barrels of high-grade cement 
daily. The plant employs about 500 men. 

















The TIN SMELTER now being erected at Arica is expected to 
begin the actual operation of smelting within a few months. Boliy- 
ian ore will supply this new enterprise and the raw ore will reach 
the plant by way of the Arica-La Paz Railroad. The first units will 
have a capacity of 30 tons daily and will be so constructed that 
additional units may be added. Mr. D. Copeland, who was formerly 
connected with the University of Missouri, is on the ground directing 
operations. It is estimated that the plant will represent an outlay 
of over $150,000. Senor Ambrosio Colomo has been awarded the 
contract to transport freight and passengers between PUERTO 
SUAREZ AND CORUMBA, the former bemg the Bolivian and the 
latter the Brazilian port on the upper waters of the Paraguay River. 
Some months ago another Bolivian was awarded the privilege of 
establishing steamer service between Puerto Suarez and Rosario, 
Argentina. Both of these river activities indicate the gradual 
demand for better facilities for trade in those interior regions. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER charges on the Madeira-Mamore 
Railway form the subject of a column of matter in E] Diario, of La 
Paz, for April 13, 1917. It frequently happens that inquirers on 
tariffs on this and other interior roads find considerable difficulty in 
ascertaining exact rates, which naturally are much higher than on 
roads that were easily constructed and cheaply operated. The con- 
struction of the Madeira-Mamore was unusually expensive, hence 
transportation ratés are high. From Porto Velho to Guayaramerin 
the price of a passenger ticket is $26.60 or over 13 cents per mile. 
A ton of freight varies according to the classification under which it 
falls, there being 13 different rates in order to cover the usual freight 
that offers for transportation. The sixth annual report of the 
BANCO DE LA NACION BOLIVIANA, of La Paz, shows a con- 
siderable increase in business. During 1916 the business of this 
bank increased 2,268,238 bolivianos (boliviano equals about 38 
cents United States money), which included a large number of trans- 
actions with foreign countries. The bank attributes its growing busi- 
ness in a large measure to the railways which are gradually pushing 
their ramifications into virgin territory and thereby developing addi- 
tional products of commerce, as well as to the world’s demand for 
Bolivian minerals. RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN BOLIVIA 
is a subject which forms five pages of a general review made by the 
special agent of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce who recently visited Bolivia. The approximate mileage 
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to-day is 840; by the completion of lmes under construction, within 
the next two or three years, this mileage will be increased to 1,100 
miles. If the elaborate system of railway building already planned 
is carried to consummation the country will eventually have 3,000 
miles of railway. This report enters into many details as to present 
- and proposed railways, gives distances, amounts earned by the 
various roads, and otherwise contains interesting data recently col- 
lected in the field ——LIMA, LA PAZ, BUENOS AIRES, is the title 
of an article of several columns appearing in La Prensa, of Lima 
(Apr. 30), in which a general résumé of travel facilities between the 
cities mentioned is given, the time stated for the passage being 93 
days, divided as follows: Lima to Mollendo, 2 days; Mollendo to 
Arequipa, 4 day; Arequipa to La Paz, 1 day; La Paz to Atocha, 2 
days; Atocha to La Quiaca by stage, 2 days; La Quiaca to Buenos 
Aires, 2 days. This schedule, cf course, contemplates close connec- 
tion at junction points which is not always possible. The article 
further states that satisfactory progress is being made on the con- 
struction work of the new road forming a connecting link between 
Tupiza and La Quiaca, a distance of 66 miles. Capital is needed to 
build the final link between Argentina and Bolivia, a distance of 
about 65 miles from Atocha to Tupiza. The consul general of 
BOLIVIA IN BARCELONA, SPAIN, Don Alfredo Sanjines, was 
recently decorated with the order of Isabel la Catolica, one of the 
distinguished honors conferred by the King of Spain. 








The President of the Republic, in his MESSAGE to the National 
Congress delivered in Rio de Janeiro on May 3 last, after referring 
at length to the international situation, stated that the market 
question concerning YERBA MATE or Paraguayan tea, which is 
one of the principal productions and export products of Southern 
Brazil, had been arranged so as to insure the continuance, under 
favorable conditions, of exports of that important article to Argentine 
and Uruguayan markets. The executive quoted figures showing 
that the internal DEBT of the Republic on January 31, 1916, 
amounted to 864,436 contos (conto, paper, equals about $250), and 
the external debt to £112,332,968 (£ = $4.8665). The President 
informed the congress that the amount of paper money in circu- 
lation in Brazil aggregates 1,137,527 contos Dr. Nilo Peganha 
has been appointed by President Wenceslio Braz MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS of the Government of Brazil to take the 
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place of Dr. Lauro Miiller, resigned. The new minister has served 
both in the House and Senate of the National Congress, was twice 
governor of the State of Rio de Janeiro, is an ex-President of the 
Republic, and one of the most distinguished statesmen of Brazil. 
According to press reports experiments made by the Government in 
WHEAT culture showed that 1 bushel of this grain sowed on specially 
prepared land in Pernambuco produced a yield of 60 bushels. In 
the States of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catharina the yield of 
wheat varies, according to soil and climatic conditions, from 15 to 
45 bushels to the acre. During the last seven years the area in 
Brazil sown to this cereal has greatly increased, and especially in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul. It is estimated that with this 
increased acreage and the steady tendency toward the augmenta- 
tion of the cultivation of this cereal in the Republic, Brazil will in 
the near future be in a position to supply its local demands for 
wheat and have a surplus for export. The rise in the price of this 
cereal has stimulated its cultivation on a larger scale in Brazil, and 
may have the effect, within the next few years, of making the Republic 
an exporter instead of an importer of this grain. The great indus- 
trial city of Sao Paulo, which has a population of about half a million, 
has a HYDROELECTRIC PLANT which produces 16,000 kilowatts. 
Electricity is used at this place for lighting purposes, industrial 
plants, and in the operation of the tramway.——The consul general 
of the United States in Rio de Janeiro reports that IRISH POTA- 
TOES are only grown in Brazil on the central highlands and in the 
southern part of the Republic. The production at the present time, 
however, is not sufficient to meet the local demands of the country. 
A red variety of potato thrives in some parts of the State of Santa 
Catharina. Imports of this tuber come principally from Spain, 
Portugal, and the United States. Newspaper reports are to the 
effect that the Lloyd Brasileiro, a large Brazilian steamship com- 
pany, has bought a controlling interest in extensive COAL deposits 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, and propose to build 56 kilometers 
of railway (34.8 miles) from the port of Xarqueadas to the mines, 
thereby insuring quick and easy transportation of coal to the sea. 
There are other important coal mines being exploited at Arangua, 
State of Santa Catharina. The latter deposits have been known 
since 1828, and have been worked at various times with more or less 
success. Recently steps have been taken to extract coal from them 
on a large scale. The coal is said to be of good quality. One of the 
main difficulties, however, in working the deposits commercially is 
the lack of transportation facilities and the cost of getting the coal 
to the market. The high prices of coal now prevailing in Brazil have 
induced capitalists to investigate the feasibility of working some of 
these deposits which have long lain dormant because of their inacces- 
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sibility.——The COAL IMPORTS at Rio de Janeiro in March, 1917, 
aggregated 33,228 tons, 27,952 tons of which came from the United 
States and 5,276 tons from Great Britain. In March, 1916, the same 
port imported 67,158 tons, of which 34,135 tons were from the United 
States and 33,023 tons from Great Britain.——An executive decree 
of April 11, 1917, authorizes the Santos Dock Co. to build on the 
quays at the port of Santos a FROZEN MEAT WAREHOUSE, the 
structure to cost, approximately, $560,000 United States gold. 
According to recently published statistics there are 48 COTTON 
AND JUTE MILLS in the State of Sao Paulo, with an ageregate of 
11,854 looms and 341,881 spindles. The same State has 32 electric 
light and power plants, 29 of which are hydraulic, with a combined 
generating capacity of 72,505 horsepower. —tThe President of the 
Republic, in accordance with a decree issued by him on April 25, 1917, 
has annulled the concession granted to the Pernambuco Steam Navi- 
gation Co. for nonfulfillment of the terms of the contract. Accord- 
ing to a report of the consul general of the United States at Sao 
Paulo the cultivation of SUGAR CANE was of greater importance 
in that commonwealth in 1825 than was the growing of coffee, the 
exports of sugar at that time representing 50 per cent of the exports 
of the State. This industry has gradually fallen in importance to 
such an extent that in 1915 the imports of sugar through the port of 
Santos aggregated 139,723,784 pounds. Nevertheless, there are 15 
sugar mills in the State with a capitalization of $4,000,000 and a 
productive capacity of about 600,000 sacks of 132 pounds each. The 
sugar crop of that State for 1915-16 is estimated at 37,620 tons. 
The Southern Brazil Lumber & Colonization Co. have TIMBER- 
LANDS in the State of Santa Catharina estimated to contain 
3,000,000 pine trees. 
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The proposed EXPENSE BUDGET of the Government of Chile 
for 1918, submitted by the Treasury Department for the considera- 
tion of the National Congress, amounts to 191,585,100 pesos, cur- 
rency (paper peso = $0.22), and 46,141,800 pesos, gold (gold peso = 
$0.365), made up of the following items: Department of Interior, 
44,155,000 pesos, currency, and 446,250 pesos, gold; Foreign Rela- 
tions, 2,210,000 pesos, currency, and 1,309,000 pesos, gold; Justice, 
10,980,000 pesos, currency; Public Instruction, 35,450,000 pesos, 
currency, and 246,000 pesos, gold; Treasury, 18,804,600 pesos, cur- 
rency, and 39,560,000 pesos, gold; War, 42,590,000 pesos, currency, 
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and 251,500 pesos, gold; Navy, 20,816,500 pesos, currency, and 4,286,- 
000 pesos, gold; Industry, 13,404,000 pesos, currency, and 41,216 
pesos, gold; and Railways, 3,175,000 pesos, currency, and 1,834 
pesos, gold. In the appropriation for the Navy Department an item 
of 1,216,000 pesos, gold, is set aside for use in the continuation of the 
construction of the Taleahuano Dry Docks. Two NEW PUBLI- 
CATIONS have just been founded in Santiago, one of which, entitled 
“1 Guia de Chile” (Chilean Guide), treats principally of commercial 
and industrial affairs, and the other, under the name of ‘“ Revista 
Chilena’”’ (Chilean Review), proposes to cover in an abridged form 
the important events happening in the Republic. The Senate of 
the Chilean Congress has approved a bill concerning the NATIONALI- 
ZATION OF MINING, and same has been transmitted to the House 
of Deputies for consideration. A bill which proposes to amend the 
BANKING LAWS of Chile has been submitted to the National 
Congress.——Under date of April 24 last the President appointed a 
commission to investigate and report upon the present condition of 
the INDUSTRIES of the country which are in a position to supply 
the needs of the army and navy. It is proposed to purchase, in so 
far as possible, from home producers supplies needed by all depart- 
ments of the Government. Modern machinery for the working of 
a MARBLE QUARRY has beenjinstalled at Vallenar. The first 
CHILEAN RAILWAY CONGRESS will meet in Santiago in Sep- 
tember, 1917. The Department of the Interior of the Government 
of Chile has received a number of bids concerning the establishment 
of a MARITIME FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE between 
the small ports of the southern part of the Republic. Steps have 
been taken to establish TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION between 
Valdivia and Puerto Montt.——The new BOARD OF TRADE 
BUILDING in the city of Santiago, the plans for which were made by 
Emilio Jéquier, a French architect, is nearing completion. The 
annual report of the rector of the UNIVERSITY OF CHILE shows 
that 50 per cent of the graduates of the engineering courses have 
entered the employ of the National Government within the last 25 
years. The Bureau of Statistics of the Chilean Government esti- 
mated the POPULATION of the Republic at the beginning of 1917 
at 3,870,022, as compared with 3,249,279 at the close of 1907. The 
population of the principal cities is given as follows: Santiago, 
406,495; Valparaiso, 207,008; Concepcion, 70,817; Antofagasta, 
60,297; and Iquique, 46,216. According to press reports the 
Argentine Government has ordered a trial shipment of 5,000 tons of 
CHILEAN COAL for use on Argentine naval vessels. Recent sta- 
tistics published by the Government show that shipments of COPPER 
from the mines of the Republic in 1916 aggregated 71,340 tons, or 
19,259 tons more than in 1915. The increased production during the 
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past year was due to the large output of the Chuquicamata and 
Teniente mines.——Among the important subjects considered at 
the EXTRA SESSION OF THE CHILEAN CONGRESS, which 
met on May 9 last, were those relating to the proposed merchant 
marine, the establishment of a national department of agriculture, 
the use of specialists in the iron, steel, and ceramic industries of the 
Republic, and the regulation of cereal exports. The FRENCH 
BANK of Chile, with headquarters at Santiago, has been founded 
with a capital of 2,000,000 pesos, currency nae peso = $0.22). 
During the first quarter of 1917 the production of CHILEAN 
NITRATE OF SODA aggregated 15,792,036 quintals (quintal= 
101.4 pounds). The exports during the same period in 1916 were 
13,773,434 quintals. The President of the Republic has authorized 
the issuance of IRRIGATION BONDS to the amount of 1,000,000 
Chilean gold pesos (gold peso = $0.365), the proceeds of which are to 
be expended on the irrigation works to be constructed in accordance 
with the law of December 9, 1914. 














A recent executive decree prescribes that NATIONAL SILVER 
COIN minted before 1911 and foreign silver coins which legally cir- 
culate in the Republic, may be exchanged from May 1, 1917, to April 
30, 1918, for Colombian or English gold. After the last date men- 
tioned the coins referred to will cease to be legal tender in Colom- 


bia. The expenses of the DEPARTMENT OF POSTS for the 
fiscal year beginning March 1, 1917, and ending February 28, 1918, 
are estimated at $844,500 gold. A general report of the GIRAR- 
DOT RAILWAY for 1916 shows receipts $723,238 gold, and ex- 
penditures $426,808, or a net profit in 1916 of $296,430.——The 
Colombian representatives of the international commission for the 
survey and placing of corner stones on the BOUNDARY LINE be- 
tween Colombia and Ecuador, in conformity with article 3 of the 
treaty of July 15, 1916, will consist of a jurist, a chief engineer, a 
secretary, and four assistant engineers. Five engineers and a num- 
ber of petroleum experts from the United States recently arrived at 
Cucuta with the object of studying the PETROLEUM deposits in 
the Department of Santander. The railroad from Cucuta to Mag- 
dalena, which has been under construction for some time, has just 
been completed ——A company has been organized at Medellin to 
manufacture CASTOR OIL on a large scale. Under an executive 
decree of April 26 last, a committee has been appointed to arrange 
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for the celebration on July 20, 1917, of the one hundred and seventh 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE of the Republic —— 
On April 20 of the present year the mint at Bogota incinerated 
10,750,000 pesos national currency. The total amount of BANK 
BILLS destroyed to that date represents 837,710,000 pesos cur- 
rency. The Government has interpreted decree No. 15, issued in 
1914, concerning duties on exports of VEGETABLE IVORY to apply 
only to ivory nuts taken from Government lands. The legislature 
of the Department of Bolivar has established a PERMANENT EX- 
POSITION of arts and sciences in the city of Cartagena. Provision 
is made for the purchase of land and the erection and equipment of 
the necessary buildings. The exposition is to be under the manage- 
ment of a board of directors consisting of the chairman of the Board 
of Trade of Cartagena, the governor of the Department of Bolivar, 
and three deputies elected by the departmental assembly.——The 
municipal council of Bogota has approved a plan under which an 
annual, urban ARCHITECTURAL PRIZE of $1,000 gold is estab- 
lished for the best building erected in the city, the award to be made 
by a board selected for that purpose. The legislature of the De- 
partment of Antioquia has authorized the governor of that Depart- 
ment to borrow $1,000,000 gold for use in the development of a 
system of ROADWAYS. On March 31 the first locomotive of 
the PACIFIC RAILWAY arrived at Palmira. Statistical data for 
1915, sent the National Government by the different Departments, 
show the STOCK CENSUS of the Republic for that year to have 
been as follows: Asses, 138,681 head; goats, 163,830; horses, 526,191; 
hogs, 711,482; mules, 200,921; horned cattle, 3,034,504, or a total of 
4,775,609 head, valued was 
ecleprared in Bogota on May 1 last by processions, speeches, the 
commencement of the construction of a bridge connecting the Belem 
and Egypt districts of the national capital, and the laying of the 
corner stone of a school for the children of workmen. 























The Costa Rican press announces that Hurtado & Co., a shipping 
concern of Colon, Panama, have leased from the Government of 
Panama a 2,000-ton vessel formerly in use by the National Naviga- 
tion Co. This vessel will be run on a regular schedule between 
Limon, Costa Rica, and Bocas del Toro and Colon, Panama. In 
future vegetables and other foodstuffs can be exported from Costa 
Rica once a week to Panama and the Canal Zone. This NEW 
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MARITIME SERVICE will be of great benefit to both of the coun- 
tries mentioned.—An executive decree of May 16 last amends 
article 4 of the decree of April 16, 1896, to read as follows: ‘‘Pass- 
ports, other than those of an official character, shall be viséed by the 
Department of Gobernacion (Home Government), without which 
requisite they shall not be valid.” For the purpose of aiding in 
making Sunday a DAY OF REST and healthful recreation the com- 
mercial employees of the national capital have taken steps looking 
to the adoption of a plan for the giving of public lectures in theaters 
and halls for the instruction and entertainment of the people. 
On the 19th of April last the installation of the justices of the 
SUPREME COURT of the Government of Costa Rica took place in 
San José. The following is a list of the judges composing the court: 
Ascension Esquivel, Alfonso Jimenez Rojas, José Maria Vargas 
Pacheco, Alberto Brénes Cérdoba, and Luis Davila. The execu- 
tive power has decreed that pure hog LARD, and other similar lards 
imported into the Republic, shall be appraised in the customhouse 
until further notice at the rate of 12 centimos ($0.056) per kilo.— 
The department of fomento (interior) of the Government of Costa 
Rica has published statistics giving estimates of five of the STAPLE 
CROPS of the country for 1917, as follows: Corn, 602,789 bushels; 
beans, 157,014 bushels; potatoes, 130,504 bushels; rice, 5,131,600 
pounds; and yucca (a kind of sweet potato), 2,468,300 pounds. The 
supply of these products on hand is estimated at 444,862 bushels of 
corn, 73,942 bushels of beans, 101,695 bushels of potatoes, 1,721,800 
pounds of rice, and 4,172,800 pounds of yucca. Calculations are 
given showing an estimated surplus of 246,026 bushels of corn and 
19,162 bushels of beans. The consumption of flour in the Republic, 
all of which is imported, is estimated at 14,330,045 pounds. It is 
stated that there are 140,000 children in the country who raise their 
own crops, and 300,000 persons who are both producers and consum- 
ers, 60,000 of whom live in cities and towns. The number of fami- 
lies in Costa Rica is given as 42,855.——During the first part of the 
present year steps were taken by a number of the lumber dealers 
and owners of timberlands in Costa Rica to increase the EXPORTS 
OF MAHOGANY AND CEDAR LOGS in order to profit from the 
rise in the price of these woods in the markets of the United States. 
A large part of the cedar and mahogany exported from the Republic 
comes from the Province of Guanacaste, and is very desirable 
because of its excellent quality. Recently a representative of the 
Mexican Trading Co., a firm engaged in the exportation of timber 
from the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica, visited San José for the pur- 
pose of contracting with owners of timberlands in the Atlantic coast 
section of the country. This company is reported to have chartered 
four freight steamers to make weekly sailings between Costa Rican 
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and United States ports, and has planned to sail with the first cargo 
of timber in June of the present year. The company, which is offer- 
ing $1.20 a day and board, is said to have employed a large number 
of woodcutters to get out timber for these shipments. Aceording 
to press reports there is an active DEMAND FOR LABOR in Costa 
Rica at the present time, men being needed to work in the manga- 
nese and other mines, the lumber camps, the railroads, the farms, 
and in industrial enterprises. 
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The House of Deputies of the Cuban Congress has voted the 
APPROPRIATION OF $30,000,000 recommended in President 
Menocal’s message of May 26 last. Authority is given for the 
issuance of treasury bonds in three series of $10,000,000 each, the 
proceeds of the first series to be used for military purposes, those of 
the second series for the liquidation of treasury obligations or in- 
debtedness, and those of the third series for public works and the 
development of the resources of the country. Amortization is 
provided for in a period of 12 years from January, 1918. The bonds 
may be negotiated in the New York and London markets. The 
original estimate of the SUGAR PRODUCTION of Cuba for 1916— 
17 was in excess of 3,400,000 tons. A revised estimate, which takes 
into consideration losses of sugar cane by fire and from other causes, 
gives the probable output at from 2,800,000 to 2,850,000 tons. At 
the beginning of June the four western Provinces of the Republic 
had manufactured 1,775,000 tons; Camaguey, 260,000 tons; and 
Oriente, 450,000 tons. It is predicted that the western Provinces, 
during the season, will produce an additional amount of sugar of 
from 50,000 to 75,000 tons, Camaguey 50,000 tons, and Oriente 
250,000 tons, or a total estimated production, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, of a little over 2,850,000 tons. The English 
steamer Magua recently brought from India 77,000 sacks of RICE 
for distribution in Habana, Matanzas, and Cardenas.——A Cuban 
INSURANCE company entitled ‘‘Seguro Union Hispano Ameri- 
cano,’’ organized some time ago in Habana, hasa capital of $2,000,000 
in preferred stock and $2,000,000 in common stock.——A medical- 
surgical NURSING HOME is soon to be opened at Nueva Gerona, 
Isle of Pines, under the direction of Mrs. A. S. Palmer. The insti- 
tution will be known as the ‘‘ Palmer Nursing Home.’’——A bill pro- 
viding for the exemption of customs duties on machinery imported 
into the Republic for use in the manufacture of TURPENTINE 
has been introduced into the Cuban Congress. The manufacture 
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of this oleoresin is a new industry in Cuba, started recently by Amer- 
ican capitalists engaged in this business in the State of Georgia, 
who, after a- thorough. investigation of the subject; found that-the— . 
pine trees, on the Isle of Pines were admirably adapted to the manu= 
facture of turpentine.——The FOOD COMMISSION of the Cuban 
Government recently received a large consignment of flour, which 
was distributed among the bakers of the national capital at cost for 
the purpose of enabling them to supply bread to consumers at rea- 
sonable prices.——From 1899 to 1917 the annual REVENUES of 
the Republic increased from $17,385,905, to $44,498,708.—— 
Statistics show that in 1916 the imports of VANILLA into Cuba 
ageregated 3,321 kilos. While the best vanilla known to commerce 
comes from Mexico, persons who have grown the vanilla orchid and 
tested the ‘‘vanillin”’ properties of its beans in Cuba, believe that the 
Cuban grown variety equals that obtained in Mexico, and that the 
Reoublic of Cuba could easily become a vanilla-producing country 
with an output large enough to supply the local demands and leave 
a surplus for export.——According to press reports a PETROLEUM 
well of the Union Oil Co., which formerly produced 15 barrels of oil 
a day by pumping, flowed at the rate of 200 barrels a day after it 
was deepened, or ‘‘shot,’’ by powerful explosives. Oil pipes are being 
laid from the wells to distributing points where the oil can be refined 
and utilized for. industrial purposes. A new HIGHWAY, or 
calzada, is being built on the Isle of Pines, by the Government of 
Cuba, from San Francisco Heights to Nueva Gerona.—The de- 
partment of sanitation has established in the city of Habana a special 
DISPENSARY for indigent children who are suffermg with diseases 
of the eye.——The organizing committee of the FOURTH INTER- 
NATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS, which is to meet in Habana 
during the second half of December, 1917, is actively engaged in the 
preliminary work of the Congress. 
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On August 16 next a SCHOOL EXPOSITION will be held at 
Moea under the direction of the provincial board of education.— 
The Municipal Board of San Francisco de Macoris has offered two 
prizes, one of which will be awarded to the tobacco grower producing 
the best quality of leaf TOBACCO, and the other to the agriculturist 
who obtains the highest yield of leaf tobacco to the acre. According 
to press reports the American minister to the Dominican Republic 
recently stated that investigations show that an opportunity now 
exists in that country for American firms to engage in the tobacco 
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business which, heretofore, has been largely controlled by German 
agents. Tobacco in the Dominican Republic is grown by nearly all 
farmers, who generally cultivate it as a side crop and who do not 
make a specialty of growing the same. In normal times tobacco is 
purchased from the planters by agents, who issue due bills for same 
and redeem them in cash after receiving the proceeds of the sales. 
In the past Dominican tobacco has been sent to Europe, but this — 
market is at present practically closed. Within the last few months 
a syndicate has been organized at Barcelona, Spain, to furnish Do- 
minican leaf tobacco to Spanish tobacco manufacturers. Shipments 
have been sent there for trial, and, if satisfactory, orders for tobacco 
will be placed on a large scale. The same syndicate imports leaf 
tobacco in considerable quantities from Brazil and the Philippine 
Islands.——Rapid progress is being made in the construction of the 
new, two-story concrete CUSTOMHOUSE in the city of Santo 
Domingo. It is expected that this building will be completed and 
ready for occupancy at an early date. The municipal council of 
Santiago de los Caballeros has passed an ordinance regulating the sale 
of CHARCOAL and staple food products. Announcement is 
made by the Dominican press that a GUIDE OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, the first of its kind to be published in that country, will 
soon be ready for distribution. The book will contain a history 
of the Republic from its establishment to the present time, important 
data concerning the Provinces and municipalities, and useful popular 
information in the fields of science and literature. The book will 
contain a map of the Republic, a map of the city of Santo Domingo 
and of the highways entering same, engravings of notable men, and 
representative views of the country. An AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION has been organized at Pefa, Province of Puerto 
Plata, with the object of developing agriculture and looking after 
the interests of farmers in that section of the Republic. The 
OSAMA BRIDGE, over the river of the same name near its mouth 
in the city of Santo Domingo, was opened to public traffic early in 
May last. The first bridge over the Ozama River was completed 
in 1893, but was washed away in 1899. The new structure, which 
cost $170,000, puts the capital of the Republic in direct communi- 
cation with the eastern part of the country. During the rainy season 
the Ozama River is navigable 25 kilometers above its mouth, not- 
withstanding its swift current of over 8 kilometers an hour. 
The communal board of La Romana, in compliance with an order 
from the department of war and marine, has rendered a report to the 
governor of the Province of Seybo, stating that the PUBLIC 
WORKS urgently needed in La Romana are a highway from Seybo 
to Higuey, a wharf and port improvements, a jail, and telephone 
communication between Macoris and Higuey. 




















Under the name of ‘‘Orientalista del Pichincha” (Orientalists of 
Pichincha) a society of young men has been organized in Quito for 
the purpose of undertaking the COLONIZATION of the eastern part 
of the Republic. The by-laws of:the society have been formulated, 
adopted by the organization, and submitted to the President of the 
the Republic for his approval. The municipal council of Ambato 
has divided that municipality into two parts or URBAN PARISHES 
known as Julio Fernandez and Dr. Adriano Montalvo. The inau- 
suration of the METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at Rio- 
bamba, situated on lands belonging to the municipality a short dis- 
tance from the city proper, recently took place with appropriate 
ceremonies. The building erected is of the Tuscan style, and the 
erounds contain a beautiful garden inclosed by an artistic iron fence. 
The observatory, which is the most complete of its kind in the Repub- 
lic, is equipped with modern instruments and appliances of the latest 
patterns, and is prepared to render valuable services to the Republic 
in this particular branch of scientific observation. The executive 
power has authorized the director of schools of Guayaquil to order 
abroad the material necessary for the construction of a SCHOOL 
BUILDING in that city along the most approved lines of sanitary 
engineering, scientifically arranged and equipped with the most mod- — 
ern appliances for imparting instruction.——At the request of the 
Board of Trade at Guayaquil the President of the Republic has issued 
a decree regulating some of the sections of the TARIFF LAW and 
requiring importers in the Provinces of El Oro, Guayas, Los Rios, 
Manabi, and Esmeraldas to submit their customs papers within two 
days after the arrival of the goods in the customhouse. Importers not 
included in the Provinces mentioned have seven days in which to file 
their papers. After the time allowed by law for taking the goods out 
of the customhouse has expired, the Government will not be respon- 
sible for damages to same. Failure to remove the goods in due time 
_ willsubject them to sale at public auction, and the proceeds of the sale 
in excess of the duties and other expenses will be deposited in a bank 
and retained there until it is withdrawn by its lawful owners in accord- 
ance with the laws of Ecuador. An executive decree, issued during 
the latter part of March of the present year, fixes 80 as the number of 
cadets who shall be allowed to study in the MILITARY ACADEMY 
at Quito. Seventy laborers recently set out from Cuenca with 
mining machinery for Indanza, Province of the Orient, to be used in 
working the PLACER MINES of that vicinity belonging to the Ecua- 
dorean Auriferous Society. The superior board of public instruc- 
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tion has just established a chair of DENTAL SURGERY in the Unt 
versity at Quito. “El Globo,” a daily paper of Bahia de Caracas, 
publishes the by-laws of the society for the PROTECTION OF 
AGRICULTURISTS of the canton of Chone. This society was organ- 
ized for the purpose of developing agriculture in that part of the 
Republic, and its by-laws have been submitted to the approval of the 
executive power. 
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A decree of the National Congress of May 24 last declares General 
Mariano Serrano and General Manuel Duarte, respectively, elected 
first and second VICE PRESIDENTS [designates] of the Repub- 
lic——On April 30, 1917, the NATIONAL CONGRESS, sitting im 
regular session, adjourned.——On the 24th of April of the current 
year the Congress of Guatemala approved the GENERAL BX- 
PENSE BUDGET of the National Government for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, amounting to 64,780,957 pesos cur- 
rency (paper peso equals about $0.025), made up of the following 
items: Department of interior and justice, 7,048,867 pesos; foreign 
relations, 3,875,346; treasury, 4,770,792; public credit, 23,139,148; 
fomento (encouragement), 7,141,930; war, 10,310,707; publie instruc- 
tion, 7,704,370; and miscellaneous expenses, 789,797 pesos. The 
chief executive was authorized by the National Conenes in the latter 
part of April of the present year to’ contract, durimg the recess of 
the two houses, LOANS, liquidate obligations, impose taxes, amend 
tariffs, modify budgets, and to do whatever he may deem expedient 
for the economic betterment of the condition of the country and for 
the definite settlement of the public debt. The president is required, 
however, to advise the congress at its next session of the use made of 
the authority granted to him by the National Congress concerning 
the finances of the nation. With the object of doing everything 
necessary to insure the success of the EXPOSITION OF NA- 

IONAL PRODUCTS, which will be held in the city of Guatemala 
during the Feasts of Minerva, President Manuel Estrada. Cabrera has 
appointed a commission of six persons, composed of the secretary of 
fomento (promotion), chairman, the director general of agriculture, 
and Messrs. Pedro Arenales, Vicente Morales Lopez, Fernando Cruz, 
and Eduardo Castellanos. As fibrous and oleaginous plants and 
plants containing tannin and dyes constitute one of the most promi- 
nent fields of encouragement for the agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment of the country, the exhibits will be made up largely of 
plants of this kind and of useful articles manufactured in Guatemala 
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out of same. The agricultural and horticultural schools of the Govy- 
ernment will have exhibits in each of the capitals of the Departments. 
The prizes offered exhibitors who participate in the exposition are to 
be awarded by a special board appointed for that purpose. Ac- 
cording to a report of the department of treasury and public credit 
for the year 1916 the expenses of the Government aggregated 91,753,- 
288 pesos currency, distributed as follows: Interior and justice, 9,136,- 
472; foreign relations, 434,875; treasury, 6,251,264; fomento (pro- 
motion), 1,823,818; war, 20,559,994; public instruction, 7,254,451; 
exchange (premium on gold and silver), 34,512,857; public credit, 
5,747,333; telegraph and telephones, 4,084,333; department of posts, 
-1,258,288; and miscellaneous, 689,425 pesos.——In the conservation 
and repair of PUBLIC BUILDINGS the National Government ex- 
pended 116,119 pesos currency in 1916.——During the same year the 
national MINT coined 4,000,000 pieces of copper of the denomination 
of 25 centavos each. This quantity, plus the 800,000 pieces coined 
in 1915, makes the number of copper coins in circulation in the Re- 
public, 4,800,000.— The National Government has arranged for the 
redemption of the OUTSTANDING BANK NOTES of the 6,000,- 
000 pesos issue made by the bank committee in 1898 under a guar- 
anty of the State. During the last two years 395,843 pesos of these 
bills have been redeemed. 








The President of the Republic has appointed Edmond Dupuy 
SECRETARY OF PUBLIC WORKS and agriculture to take the 





place of Etienne Magloire, resigned. The one hundred and four- 
teenth anniversary of the adoption of the HAITIAN FLAG was 
held throughout the Republic on May 18 last. It was on that date 
in 1803, under the presidency of Juan Jacobo Dessalines, that the 
Congress of Haiti enacted a law prescribing that the national emblem 
shall consist of two horizontal stripes, one blue and the other 
red. On May 1, 1917, LABOR DAY was celebrated in Haiti. 
In Port au Prince the celebration took the form of religious cere- 
monies, exhibits of flowers and vegetables, a simulated battle with 
flowers, and a military parade. The President of the Republic, his 
cabinet, and high officials of the Government participated in the 
exercises. Six prizes, consisting of sufficient seed to plant a fanega 
(1.59 acres) of land, were awarded to farmers having the best ex- 
hibits of vegetables and flowers from the different agricultural 
regions of the Republic. Additional prizes of 100 and 200 gourdes, 
respectively, will be given to the agriculturists referred to who har- 
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vest the largest and best crops from the seeds awarded to them.—— 
The decree of September 17, 1913, concerning the exclusive SALE 
OF STAMPS by the Bank of the Republic, has been modified so 
as to permit the sale of stamps in the postal agencies of the principal 
districts of the country, at the branches of the Bank of the Republic, 
and by persons authorized to vend same by the President of Haiti. 
The Government has issued an order requirmg the CENSORING 
OF CABLES and wireless messages sent to foreign countries. 
According to an executive decree the amount of the EXPENSE 
BUDGET of the National Government for April, 1917, was 392,184 
paper gourdes (paper gourde=$0.183) and 106,578 gold gourdes 
(gold gourde = $0.25). The National Congress, convoked under an 
executive decree of September 22, 1916, to consider, among other 
things, a NEW CONSTITUTION prepared by the council of state, 
met at Port au Prince on April 19 last. The establishment of 
branches of the PEDAGOGIC SOCIETY of Port au Prince in the 
different educational centers of the Republic has been an efficient 
means of encouraging instruction throughout the country. In addi- 
tion to the branches already in operation in the Mirabalis district, 
branches were recently opened at Leogane, Grand-Goave, and Petit- 
Goave. According to the national press the Haiti Film Co. of 
New York has been organized to exhibit MOVING PICTURES in 
the Republic. On April 11 last an ELECTION OF SENATORS 
was held throughout the Nation. Of the successful candidates, nine 
have held cabinet positions, seven are lawyers, two former members 
of the Senate, five former members of the House of Deputies, two are 
engaged in industrial occupations, three are generals, one is a physi- 
cian, one a former attorney general of the Republic, and one is a 
student of and a graduate in political science. A well equipped 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, under the direction of Dr. Emil 
Jeannot, was recently organized at Charpentier. A modern bath- 
ing house is being erected at the HOT SPRINGS at Pont Beudet. 
The waters of these springs are said to possess to a high degree 
curative properties, especially in the treatment of cutaneous diseases. 
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A bill has been submitted to the National Congress which contains 
provision for the abolishment of the AGUARDIENTE OR ALCOHOL 
MONOPOLY in Honduras, and provides for the levying of taxes 
upon the distillation of alcohol and upon the manufacture of beverages 
which have it as a basis. Rules and regulations have been issued 
governing the transaction of business and the maintenance of order 
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on trains of the THLA RAILROAD. The freight and passenger 
tariff of this road, recently approved by the President of the Republic, 
has also been published.——A law enacted by the National Congress 
and duly promulgated by the Executive power establishes two 
JUDICIAL OFFICES or courts, presided over by a civil and criminal 
judge, respectively, in the municipality of Tegucigalpa. Inasmuch 
as the sale of LIQUORS of all kinds in places where agriculture, 
mining, and railroading are carried on has repeatedly occasioned 
disorders, the National Congress has enacted a law prohibiting on 
and after April 1, 1917, private persons or companies from selling 
such drinks at the places referred to. Infringements of the law are 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. Pedro Pacheco Bogran of 
San Pedro Sula, Department of Cortes, has obtained a concession 
for the cultivation of the castor bean and the establishment of factories 
for the manufacture of CASTOR OIL in the Departments of Cortes, 
Santa Barbara, Yoro, Atlantida, and Colon. Due to the success of 
the process employed by Antonio Bermudez in the preservation of 
BANANAS for food in a crystallized form, the chief executive has 
granted him a concession to establish said industry on the north 
coast of the Republic and to conduct same in one or more factories 
for a period of five years. The National Congress has caused 
to be designed a GOLD MEDAL weighing 1 ounce and having 
on the obverse side the national coat of arms between flags, the 
blue and white colors of which will be formed by sapphires and 
diamonds, surrounded by the following inscriptions: ‘‘Concordia’”’ 
(concord), ‘‘Orden”’ (order), ‘‘Paz’”’ (peace), and ‘‘Progreso”’ (prog- 
ress). The reverse side will have the following inscription be- 
tween olive and laurel wreathes: ‘‘E] Congreso Nacional, en nombre 
del pueblo hondurefio, al Sr. Dr. Don Francisco Bertrand, Presi- 
dente de la Reptblica. 1911-1917.” (The National Congress, in the 
name of the Honduran people, to Dr. Francisco Bertrand, President 
of the Republic. 1911-1917.) The medal is to be delivered to the 
executive by a committee of five deputies on October 9 next, the birth- 
day of Dr. Bertrand, in testimony of the gratitude of the Honduran 
people for the just and able manner in which he has performed the 
delicate and trying duties of his high office. GOLD-BEARING 
SANDS of good quality are known to exist in the bed of the Patuca 
River. This’stream is the longest of any of the rivers of Honduras 
which run exclusively through Honduran territory, its approximate 
length being 525 kilometers. Many of the upper tributaries of this 
river in the Department of Olancho are known to contain auriferous 
sands. The Patuca River can be navigated from its mouth to the 
city of Juticalpa, about 350 kilometers. The forests along the banks 
of the river contain large quantities of mahogany, cedar, Santa Maria 
wood, rosewood, pine, and rubber trees. 




















The AGRARIAN COMMISSION of the National Government in 
the City of Mexico has been reorganized and the secretary of fomento 


made chairman of the same.———The Mexican Government has 
prohibited PEARL FISHING in the Gulf of Calfornia during the 
spawning season, that is to say, until after September 30 next.——A 


police MOTORCYCLE CORPS has been organized in the City of 
Mexico to aid in enforcing the speed regulations of the national capital 
by automobile drivers. The Government of the State of Coahuila 
proposes to establish a TELEPHONE system connecting all parts 
of the commonwealth with the capital of the State. A museum of 
natural history, a meteorological observatory and an agricultural 
school are aiso to be maintained by the State. The labor unions 
are cooperating with the secretary of commerce and labor of the 
Mexican Government in the preparation of a CODE OF LAWS 
which will carry out the labor provisions of the new constitution. 
Congress has selected, in accordance with the provisions of the new 
constitution, the JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT as 
follows: Victoriano Pimentel, Agustin Urdapilleta, Santiago Mar- 
tinez Alomia, Manuel E. Cruz, Enrique Moreno, Alberto M. Gonzalez, 
Enrique Garcia Parra, Enrique M. de los Rios, Augustin del Valle, 
Enrique Colunga, and José E. Truchuelo. Under the auspices of 
Secretary Pani of the department of commerce of the Mexican Goy- 
ernment, a COMMERCIAL CONGRESS was opened in the City of 
Mexico on June. 21 last. The plan adopted for the improvement 
of the port of PROGRESO, Yucatan, calls for an expenditure of about 
$7,000,000 American gold. A NORMAL SCHOOL for teachers 
was opened in the city of Guadalajara on June 2, 1917.——The Gulf 
Mail Steamship Co. of San Francisco, Cal., has been authorized by the 
Mexican Government to establish a regular STEAMER SERVICE 
between that port and Manzanillo, Guaymas, Mazatlan, Topolo- 
bampo, and other points on the west coast. The new line will carry 
the mails of the Mexican Government free.——The Mexican Govern- 
ment has granted a 12 months’ concession for the exploitation of 
CHICLE on 50,000 acres of Jand in the Territory of Quintana Roo.— 
A detailed study of the FAUNA AND FLORA of Mexico is to be 
made by scientists under the direction of the department of fomen- 
to.——The BUREAU OF LABOR of the department of commerce 
and industry has been divided into the following sections: Statistics 
and publication, protection of laborers, inspection, employment, and 
administration. A legal department, having charge of matters 
affecting labor, is also to be established. According to press 
reports a New York company has been organized with a capital of 
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$10,000,000 to develop the OIL resources of the States of Veracruz, 
Tamaulipas, San Luis Potosi, and Tabasco. The congress of TEX- 
TILE WORKERS of the State of Puebla, which adjourned on May 1 
last, secured an increase of wages to day workers of 40 per cent, and 
to piece workers of 45 per cent. Orders have been issued pro- 
hibiting the exportation of FOODS of prime necessity, with the excep- 
tion of field peas, until after the gathering of the coming harvest. 
The industrial schools of Merida, State of Yucatan, recently held an 
EXPOSITION of articles made in these schools by students. An 
important deposit of COAL is reported to have been discovered near 
Honey, a railway-station in the State of Hic algo, not far from the 
City of Mexico. Applications have been made to the secretary of 
fomento for permission to exploit GUANO deposits on the Pacific 
coast, to construct a cold-storage plant on the coast of the Gulf of 
Califor nia, and to install, in various parts of the Republic, plants for 
treating ores.—The Poort cu of Mexico has engaged Robert 
Bruere, an efficiency expert formerly connected with the govern- 
ment of the city of New York, to assist in the REORGANIZATION 
of the different departments of the Mexican Government. 
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__ NICARAGUA _ 





The President of the Republic has submitted to the consideration 
of the National Congress the proposed EXPENSE BUDGET of the 
Government of Nicaragua for 1917, the items of which are as follows: 
Legislative department, $29,013; interior (gobernacion), $107,895; 
police, $310,237; justice and charity, $48,527; war and marine, 
$327,450; treasury and public credit, $691,614; fomento and public 
works, $171,035; foreign relations, $64,015; public instruction, 
$192,762; judicial department, $92,396; and unforeseen expendi- 
tures, $60,000, or a total of $2,094,944.——The press of Nicaragua 
announces that the National Government has made arrangements to 
establish a WIRELESS TELEGRAPH SCHOOL at Managua, for 
the purpose of training young men and women in this branch of the 
public service. The ‘‘Gaceta Oficial,” the official newspaper of the 
Government of Nicaragua, recently published the full Spanish text of 
the AGRARIAN LAW promulgated by the President of the Republic 
on March 2 of the present year. The treasury department of the 
Government of Nicaragua has advised TOBACCO growers that, 
because of the large stock of tobacco now on hand in the Republic, 
no bounty will be paid by the National Government to tobacco 
growers during the present year. Agriculturists are advised to plant 
more cereals and other food crops and less tobacco, at least until the 
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surplus tobacco now in the country finds a profitable market. 
According to press reports the Department of State of the United 
States has appointed an examining director and agent of the NA- 
TIONAL BANK and Pacific Railroad Co. to arrange with the Goy- 
ernment of Nicaragua matters concerning the enterprises referred 
to. The President of the Republic has approved the order of the 
director general of the revenues authorizing the establishment of a 
DISTILLERY within 30 miles of the city of Bluefields on the ‘La 
Hacienda” plantation. On April 15 last a new DAILY NEWS- 
PAPER, entitled ‘‘La Tribuna” (The Tribune), published by Dr. 
Salvador Buitrago Diaz and Vicente Alvarez, made its first appear- 
ance in the city of Managua. The Government has formulated a 
plan for a course. of instruction in the NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE according to which there will be a section for the 
instruction of laborers or farm hands, a section for agriculturists or 
farmers, and a section for agronomists or agricultural engineers. 
Considerable activity is being shown by the Government of Nicaragua 
in agricultural educational matters. A school for boys, not over 16 
years of age, who have studied agronomy for at least a year was 
recently opened at Chinandega City. The Chamber of Deputies has 
passed a bill appropriating $5,000 for the installation of the aforesaid 
school. The President of the Republic has issued a decree concerning 
the National School of Agriculture, which provides that the governor 
of each Province shall select by competitive contests two youths who 
have passed the fourth grade of primary instruction, of good health 
and morals, and over 13 years of age, for entrance into the National 
School of Agriculture to study at the expense of the State. 
Leon Guerra has been appointed CONSUL GENERAL of Nicaragua 
in Costa Rica. According to data published by the bureau of sta- 
tistics of Nicaragua, the population of the NATIONAL CAPITAL is 
48 367 inhabitants. The total foreign trade of Nicaragua for the 
year 1916, according to the report of the Collector General of Nicar- 
aguan Customs, amounted to $10,062,460, of wnich $4,777,597 repre- 
sented imports and $5,284,863 exports. In 1915, according to the 
same report, the imports were $3,159,220 and the exports $4,567,201, 
or a total of $7,726,421. The increase for the year was, therefore, 
imports $1,618,377; exports $717,662; total, $2,336,039. 























A Jaw has been promulgated AMENDING THE NATIONAL 
CONSTITUTION. One of the things prehibited in the amendments 
is capital punishment in the Republic. Provision is also made for 
the election for a term of five years, by a majority vote of the mem- 
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bers of congress, of an attorney general. The President and Vice 
President are elected for four years by a direct vote of the people, 
and, beginning with 1920, the governors of Provinces and mayors 
of districts shall be elected for four years by popular vote. The 
NATIONAL BUDGET of receipts and expenditures for 1917 and 
1918 estimates the revenues and expenditures, respectively, at 
$7,189,170. The estimated expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Department of government and justice, $2,658,468; foreign rela- 
tions, $193,684; finance and treasury, $1,715,302; public instruc- 
tion, $1,442,912, and fomento (promotion) and public works, 
$1,187,804. According to data published by the bureau of statis- 
tics of the Government of Panama, the exports from that country 
in 1916 were valued at $5,505,724, $5,200,000 of which went to the 
United States. These are the largest exports in the history of the 
‘country, the only year approximating it being that of 1913, when 
the exports amounted to $5,305,000. The imports into the Republic 
by countries during the same year, as published by the Panama 
press, were as follows: From the United States, $6,671,922; Eng- 
land, $1,267,148; China, $375,730; Chile, $27,767; Spain, $91,588; 
France, $143,282; Colombia, $19,556; Jamaica, $135,115; Japan, 
$190,220; Sweden, $45,066; Salvador, $61,929; St. Thomas, $22,529; 
Holland, $24,973; Cuba, $62,966; Italy, $37,081; Barbados, $980; 
Costa Rica, $600; Curacao, $8,265; Norway, $2,255; and Switzer- 
land, $5,303. An executive decree of May 4, 1917, relates to the 
manner of obtaining PUBLIC LANDS in the neighborhood of the 
Canal Zone, and restricts the acquirement of large areas of public 
lands for speculative purposes———The President of the Republic 
has been authorized by the National Congress to take such steps 
as may be necessary to encourage the establishment in the country 
of slaughter yards, packing houses, and COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
to prepare meats for local consumption and foreign export. With 
this end in view the executive may make contracts, grant conces- 
sions, and exempt from national and municipal duties machinery 
supplies, and materials imported for use in carrying on this indus- 
try. NEW HOTELS for Balboa and Ancon, built of concrete 
blocks and fitted up in the most modern and sanitary manner, will 
soon be open to employees of the Canal Zone. The building at Bal- 
boa, together with equipment, is estimated to cost about $100,000. 
The MORTALITY, per thousand inhabitants in 1916, was as follows: 
City of Panama, 27.27; Colon, 24.51; David, 13.19; and Bocas del 
Toro, 15.13. The average mortality of these cities for the five-year 
period from 1912 to 1916, inclusive, was: Panama, 30.07; Colon, 
23.58; David, 14.35; and Bocas del Toro, 19.18. The Sinclaire 
Central American Oil Corporation has been authorized by the Panama 
Government to prospect for and work OIL deposits on a strip of land 
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15 miles wide extending along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
Republic——According to press reports, the last National Assembly 
of Panama enacted a law requiring the National Government to tur 
over the various WATER SUPPLY systems to the municipalities 
without cost to the latter. The President has appointed water com- 
missioners for the various towns to confer with the local authorities 
concerning sewers and other matters of interest. The law requires 
that all houses within 100 feet of water mains must be supplied with 
water. 


SER CEP SSA 


PARAGUA' 





On April 1 last President Manuel Franco read, on the occasion of 
the assembling of the regular session of the National Congress in the 
capitol at Asuncion, an interesting MESSAGE, in which he reviewed 
the acts of the administration during the past 12 months, and called 
attention to the progress and development of the Republic in 1916. 
The executive stated that at the national election held on March 4, 
1917, there were 95,259 persons in the country entitled to vote, of 
which number 64 per cent, or 60,405 of the total registration, par- 
ticipated in the election referred to, a proportion in excess of the esti- 
mate made at the time of the enactment of the election law on 
November 30, 1916.——The MUNICIPAL BUDGET of the national 
capital in 1917 shows estimated receipts and expenditures, .respec- 
tively, of 5,699,506 and 5,548,828 paper pesos, or an excess of reve- 
nues over expenses of 50,678 paper pesos. In 1916 the revenue 
produced by the department of posts and telegraphs was 1,869,733 
paper pesos. During the past year the WIRELESS stations at 
Asuncion, Concepcion, and Encarnacion. were in operation, and the 
station now being erected at Alberdi for the purpose of assuring. 
international communication .in case of the interruption of the 
terrestrial lines will soon be ready for service. The Governments 
of Paraguay and Bolivia approved the PROTOCOL of November 21, 
1916, making the boundary agreement of April 5, 1913, operative 
until June 15, 1917. The customs ARBITRATION convention 
with the Argentine Republic, signed ad referendum on July 8, 1916, 
is soon to be,submitted to the consideration of the Paraguayan 
Congress. An EXTRADITION treaty is now being negotiated 
with Spain and a PARCEL POST convention with the United 
States.——The Government of Uruguay has granted ten SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS in the agricultural school of that Republic to young Para- 
guayan agronomists who desire to continue their studies in Uru- 
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suay.— The custom REVENUES in 1916 were 776,078 gold 
pesos and 31,071,259 paper pesos. The internal revenues for the 
same year amounted to 16,195,549 paper pesos, and the fiscal reve- 
nues to 1,267,364 gold pesos and 60,923,013 paper pesos. These 
revenues reduced -to a gold basis total 3,488,110 gold pesos (gold 
peso = $0.9648).—The foreign DEBT of Paraguay on December 31, 
1916, amounted to 5,860,835 gold pesos, made up of the following 
items: London loan, 1871-72, 3,595,553 gold pesos; Argentine 
National Bank, 68,227; and loan made in accordance with the law 
of November 27, 1912, 2,197,055 gold pesos. The internal debt on 
the same date aggregated 2,093,644 gold pesos and 151,100,190 
paper pesos. The FOREIGN COMMERCE of Paraguay in 1916 
was 9,513,205 gold pesos, of which 4,861,678 represents exports, 
and 4,651,527 gold pesos imports. The yield of the PRINCIPAL 
AGRICULTURAL CROPS of the Republic in 1916 was as follows: 
Paraguayan tea, 8,182 metric tons; tobacco, 9,000 tons; peanuts, 
1,100 tons; and tannin, 28,421 tons. Of these products there were 
consumed in the country 3,300 tons of Paraguayan tea, 6,800 tons 
of tobacco, 200 tons of peanuts, and 22,000 tons of tannin. In 
1916 there were 950 SCHOOLS in operation in the Republic, 477 of 
which were for males and 473 for females. The number of pupils 
enrolled was 80,142, of which 44,623 were males and 35,519 females. 














An executive decree of April 10 last provides for the reorganization 


of the National School of AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY 





SCIENCE and the enlargement of its functions. The commission 
appointed by the Government of Peru to report upon the islands of 
San Lorenzo and Froton, lying opposite and but a short distance 
from the port of Callao, as a site for a PENAL COLONY, states that 
these islands contain valuable stone quarries suitable for paving and 
building purposes, and recommends that the island of Froton be 
selected for the establishment of the colony referred to. Froton 
Island is, mn reality, an extension of the San Lorenzo Island and is 
only separated from it by a narrow strait. It is about 1,000 meters 
long by 800 meters wide and offers better advantages than San 
Lorenzo Island for the extraction and preparation of stone blocks and 
slabs. A national KDUCATIONAL LEAGUE has been organized 
at Lima for the purpose of encouraging the development of education 
in the Republic.——Statistics published in the newspapers of Lima 
show that the profits of the cigar and cigarette factory in the national 
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capital, operated under the control of the collector of the revenues, 
were in 1914, £464,648 (€—£4.8665), in 1915, £468,885, and in 1916 
£521,118. During the first quarter of the present year the profits 
of the factory were £143,809.— The National Government has ar- 
ranged for the Peruvian Corporation to operate the Lima to Laurin 
RAILWAY for account of the State for a period of two months with 
the object of increasing the earnings of the line. On the termination 
of the time referred to, if so desired by both the parties in interest, 
the Peruvian Corporation may arrange to continue the operation 
of the line indefinitely.——Recent requests by agriculturists for 
GUANO aggregating 79,000 tons have caused the Government of 
Peru to authorize the company operating the guano producing islands 
to work the deposits at Ballestas, Chincha Norte, Asia, Pachacamac, 
Palominos, and San Lorenzo. The consul general of the United 
States at Lima has compiled figures showing that in 1916 there were 
exported from Peru to the United States 530 tons of tungsten, valued 
at $771,041; 2.9 tons of vanadium, estimated to be worth $29,378; 
4.4 tons of molybdenum, valued at $8,401; 63 tons of antimony, 
valued at $6,130; and 1 ton of tin bars, valued at $502. The tungsten 
exported is largely of 62 per cent concentrates, the molybdenum 
about 90 per cent, and the antimony 58 per cent. According to 
cable reports the AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PERU, an organiza- 
tion which has for its object the development of commerce and the 
strengthening of friendly relations between the United States and 
Peru, was organized in Lima about the middle of May last. The 
Urban Association of Lima, an organization of landowners, has been 
authorized by the Government to build an AVENUE to connect the 
national capital with the near-by towns and seaside resorts of Chor- 
rilos, Barranco, Miraflores, Magdalena, Callao, and La Punta. This 
roadway, which bears the name of ‘‘Avenida Miramar” (Seaward 
Avenue), is to be 15 meters wide, 7 of which are for automobiles, 
4 for horses, 2.5 for pedestrians, and 1.5 for irrigation purposes. It 
is expected that the avenue will be completed within the next four 
months. The President of the Republic has issued a decree con- 
taining rules and regulations concerning the keeping and auditing of 
GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS and the collection of taxes. These 
regulations require the treasury department to prepare annually 
a national budget to be submitted to congress. The NATIONAL 
MINING CONGRESS, which will meet in Lima on July 30 next, will 
be divided into the following sections: I. Mining and the operation 
of mines; II. Metallurgy; III. Coal and petroleum; IV. Alcaline 
salts, borates, nitrates, etc.; V. Construction materials; VI. Water 
concessions; VII. Geology and mineralogy; VIII. Means of trans- 
portation; IX. Sociology and legislation; X. Mining instruction. 




















The first trial messages of the WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STA- 
TION installed by the Government on the heights to the west of the 
San Jacinto ward in the city of San Salvador took place during the 
latter part of April of the present year. The result of the trial was 
most satisfactory, inasmuch as messages were received from the 
wireless stations at Key West, Puerto Bello, Mazatlan, and Chapulte- 
pec, and from a number of vessels far out at sea on the Atlantic Ocean. 
This proved in a practical manner that the station is capable of long- 
distance communication, and that an excellent site was chosen for the 
same. The plant will now be completed in every detail as rapidly 
as possible, so that in the near future the capital of the Republic 
will be in regular and constant wireless communication with distant 
points of the outside world. By order of the department of public 
instruction a NATIONAL HYMN in honor of the Salvadorean flag 
has been composed by the national poet, Francisco Gadiyia. This 
hymn will be used in the Government schools throughout the Repub- 
lic. On April 26 last the work for the SANITATION AND PAV- — 
ING of the city of San Salvador in the Campo Marte district was 
begun by an English company, which proposes to complete the work 
within two years. The National Congress has appropriated 250,000 
pesos (peso = $0.586) for use in the construction of PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. The money will be expended for this purpose in 
equal amounts in the fourteen Departments of the Republic. <A 
recent law requires the municipalities to provide in their budgets 
an amount equal to from 5 to 10 per cent of their annual revenues to 
build rural schools in their respective districts. Owing to the 
scarcity of small silver coin used in commercial transactions, congress 
has authorized the President of the Republic to order the mintage of 
NICKEL COIN of the denomination of 5 centavos to the value of 
100,000 pesos, 50,000 pesos of which is to be coined immediately.— 
The President has promulgated a law enacted by the National Con- 
gress authorizing the chief executive to impose an EXPORT TAX 
ON HIDES of 50 centavos ($0.293) per kilo should he deem it expe- 
dient to do so. According to press reports the Central American 
Development Corporation (Ltd.) of New York is negotiating with 
the executive power concerning the CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, 
bridges, tramways, railways, and light and power plants, on the con- 
dition that the Government guarantee payment of such work within 
a reasonable time. Some of the newspapers of the Republic are 
urging the National Congress to take measures looking to a discon- 
tinuance of the antiquated process now obtaining in the Republic for 
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the extraction of LIQUID BALSAM, and the substitution of a method 
that will not be injurious to the balsam groves. It is claimed that 
the present manner of extracting tends to kill many of the trees and 
should therefore be prohibited by law, provided a better method can 


be devised to take its place-——The revenues of the ROSALES 


HOSPITAL in the city of San Salvador in 1916 amounted to 227,220 
pesos. The balance on hand at the beginning of the present year was 
3,319 pesos, thus making the amount available for 1916 total 230,539 
pe The ee of the hospital during the year referred to were 

226,069 pesos, which left a balance on hand at the beginning of 1917 
a 4,470 DaROS 





For the purpose of increasing the cultivation of FLAX, the area of 
which sown to this crop has considerably decreased during the last 
few years, the President of the Republic has issued a decree requiring 
expert agronomists at the Estanzuela nursery, as well as those at the 
agricultural stations of Salto, Paysandu, and Cerro Largo, to investi- 
gate and report upon the different kinds of flax grown in the River 
Plate region, selecting seeds for planting from such varieties as give 
the highest yield and experimenting with same at the stations 
referred to. The experiments will cover plantings every two weeks 
from May 15 to September 15. Detailed observations are to be made 
and reported upon relating to the time of planting, the kind of seed 
used, the method of preparing the land, the yield obtained, and such 
other things concerning the same as may be of interest to agricul- 
turists in general.——A recent law of the National Congress sriies: 
izes the executive power to reorganize the army according to a har- 
monious and rational plan, and in such a way as to improve the service 
and efficiency of both officers and men. For the purpose of encour- 
agine the development of AVICULTURE in Uruguay the President 
of the Republic will open at the avicultural station of the Uruguayan 
Government at Toledo on July 2 next, a competitive contest for 
laying hens. The contest will last six months, and the fowls entered 
therein will be fed and cared for by the Government.——President 
Viera has appoimted a committee of engineers to investigate the 





American process of ENSILAGE for the preservation in a green 


state of fodder for use as feed for stock, and to report upon the 
desirability of introducing same in the Republic. The national 
commission of physical education has been authorized by the execu- 
tive power to contract a loan of 50,000 pesos (peso = $1.0342), guar- 
anteed by the State and repayable in 10 installments, for use in 
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acquiring land in the vicinity of Montevideo and preparing same for a 
FOOTBALL field and other outdoor sports. The faculty of 
architects of the University in Montevideo has established an ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PRIZE, the object of whichis to send the winning 
contestant in the annual architectural students’ contest in the na- 
tional capital, to study architecture abroad. The prize consists of a 
scholarship of $150 a month for two years and an allowance of $400 
for traveling expenses. Second and third prizes are also given, the 
second prize being a gold medal and a diploma, and the third prize a 
diploma only. STATISTICS published by the press of Montevideo 
show that in 1916 the births in the Republic’ numbered 36,983, as 
compared with 34,046 in 1915. In 1916 there were 5,889 marriages 
as compared 5,758 in 1915. The CUSTOM REVENUES of the 
Government of Uruguay for the first quarter of 1917 amounted to 
3,030,441 pesos (peso = $1.0342), as compared with 2,929,687 pesos 
during the same period of 1915. Karly in April of the present 
year the department of finance gave instructions to the Bank of 
the Republic in Montevideo to arrange for the immediate payment 
in New York of a DEBT of $2,500,000, due on November 24 next, 
thereby effecting a saving of eight months interest. The first 

,.direct train from Sao Paulo, Brazil, to Montevideo, with DINING 
CAR SERVICE, left the former place on April 3 last for the capital of 
Uruguay. This service is to be continued indefinitely, trains leaving 
both ends of the line on Wednesdays of each week. The dining cars 
run between Itapetiminga and Punta Grossa, and between Porto 
Ufiao and Santa Maria. On May 6 last the second CORN FAIR 
was opened in Montevideo, farmers from all of the corn producing 
sections of the Republic participating. 























The NATIONAL CONGRESS of Venezuela met in regular session 
in the city of Caracas on April 19, 1917, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the fundamental law of the Republic. Dr. José Ignacio 
Lares was elected president of the Senate, and Dr. Emilio Ochoa, 





speaker of the House of Deputies. On April 21 last an impressive 
MILITARY REVIEW, under the direction of Gen. Juan Vicente 
Gomez, took place in the hippodrome in Caracas. The drill and 
maneuvers given showed that the Venezuelan Army is well equipped 
and efficiently trained for military service. The inauguration of 
the ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, under 
the auspices of the provisional President of the Republic and the 
minister of public instruction, was held in the auditorium of the 
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School of Music and Declamation in the national capital on April 
19,1917. The Academy of Social and Political Sciences was founded, 
in accordance with a law of the National Congress, in 1915 for the 
attainment, among other things, of closer cooperation in the improve- 
ment of the laws of the country, the compiling and revision of codes, 
the enactment and amendment of general and local laws in harmony 
with the progress of the times, and the cooperation in this work of 
the governors of States and other competent authority in preparing 
laws for the consideration of the National Congress and the legisla- 
tures of the different States. The academy adopted a resolution 
setting aside the 28th of October of each year for the holding of a 
public meeting in which a prize is to be awarded to a citizen of Ven- 
ezuela for the best essay on some theme of public interest selected by 
the academy, the award to be made by a jury chosen for that purpose. 
The prize essay will be published at the expense of the academy, the 
property right therein continuing in its author, but the academy 
reserves the right to dispose of a certain number of the first edition 
of the work. The subject for the present year is: “‘ Estudio del 
actual estado econémico de Venezuela, de su sistema de tributacién 
y conclusiones acerca de las mejoras de que este sea susceptible’ 
(study of the present economic condition of Venezuela, its system 
of taxation, and conclusions concerning the betterment of which the 
latter may be susceptible). The prize consists of a diploma and 
2,000 bolivares (bolivar = $0.193) in cash, and is to be known as the 
Aranda prize in honor of Dr. Francisco Aranda, to whom so much 
is due in the field of law and the political and social sciences of 
Venezuela. The ROYAL BANK OF CANADA announces, under 
date of June 1 of the present year, that four of its branches in Ven- 
ezuela, situated respectively at Caracas, Ciudad Bolivar, Maracaibo, 
and Puerto Cabello, are open for business. This bank has 51 branches 
in the West Indies and South and Central America, and engages 
in a general banking business in all of these countries. In April 
last an interesting book entitled ‘“‘Carreteras de Venezuela” (High- 
ways of Venezuela), was published in Caracas. According to data 
contained therein the Government of Venezuela expended-from 1910 
to 1916 in the CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 20,000,000 
bolivares (bolivar = $0.193). During this period the improvement of 
the highways of the country has had the cooperation of Gen. Juan 
Vicente Gomez, and the success attained in road construction in the 
Republic has been largely due to his efforts and enthusiastic sup- 
port. The governor of the State of Cojedes has issued a decree 
offering prizes to agriculturists for the raising of staple crops. Tuese 
prizes are to be awarded according to the quantity and quality of the 
crops harvested during the present year. 
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of which $17,840,350 represented imports, and $31,579,131 exports. The 

figures for the year 1914 were: Imports, $20,979,229; exports, $32,632,884: 

total, $53,612,113. There was, therefore, a decrease for the year 1915 as compared 

with the preceding year of $3,138,879 in imports, and of $1,053,753 in exports, or a 
total decrease in foreign trade of $4,192,632. 

The balance of trade in favor of the Republic for the year 1915 was $13,738,781. 


In 1914 it was $11,653,655. 


TOs total foreign trade of Colombia for the year 1915 amounted to $49,419,481, 


TEN-YEAR TABLE OF FOREIGN TRADE 





Year Imports Exports Total 
(ONG sc dndcp tee eee $10,608,394 $14,613,918 $25,222,312 
IG\OY/ nde eee 12,088,563 14,480,711 26,569,274 
1O OSM ses Gee cake cs 13,513,889 14,998,734 28,512,623 
TO OOM ae a Shee ae 11,117,927 16,040,193 27,158,120 
OLD garo nec ee ee 17,383,039 17,625,152 35,008,191 
HOMME eet 18,108,863 22,375,899 40,484,762 
NOND soee Bee 23,964,623 32,221,746 56,186,369 
ION} 55 5 rae eee 28,535,780 34,315,252 62,851,032 
NOs 2 aces Se 20,979,229 32,632,884 53,612,113 
TROIS aaa ieee Cee ees 17,840,350 31,579,131 49,419,481 
IMPORTS 
The imports by countries of origin for the last five years were: 
‘ 1911 1912 1913 1914 19151 
United States.......... $5,404,976 $7,612,037 $7,629,500 $6,486,749 $8,980,1772 
United Kingdom....... 5,838,789 7,838,879 5,837,400 6,346,386 5,800,000 
Intancebcretcn. nse: 1,718,748 2,011,886 4,408,600 1,249,374 850,000 
Germanye sc.) ashes: 3,242,635 4,201,125 4,012,100 2,570,424 400,000 
IaIN7, ans cheers Ce ee 596,881 726,100 (DE LOD Mae ee 
Sactiacy ese hae ee 397,733 AT GCISOOMNE ea ae SHOWS (< Cnaee ell) 
TBYTVREENETL ory ol aye re 570,919 499,000 ATMS 251. |e etna igen 
DMatchewWest Indiesiascn.< | sss. aes GON 2 Ae et ae OO MIUSM ee ky ene 
Other Countries....... 1,505,982 595,203 5,423,080 2,640,841 1,810,173 
Rawk Gwee eee $18,108,863 $23,964,623 $28,535,780 $20,979,229 $17,840,350 
1 Estimated. 


2 United States exports to Colombia. 


The imports by major groups of articles for the last five years were as follows: 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 

MREXGULES S00). y2, sneer suscereee tue $8,025,856 $10,547,134 $11,455,233 $6,785,236 $6,511,472 
Metals and manufactures. 2,004,082 2,916,925 3,163,697 2,670,472 1,435,405 
Foodstuffs and condiments 2,191,009 3,054,953 2,817,420 1,974,469 2,296,935 
Locomotion: Railway cars, 

carriages, wagons, etc... 726,048 1,031,711 1,164,104 1,027,950 660,045 
Soft drinks, wines and 

WVU OLS ts tein secs scariste 628,596 835,772 1,051,412 747,657 309,544 
Drugs and medicines..... 762,209 838,349 947,189 770,700 818,942 
Materials for the arts and 

Gra este scene ese cities os as 702,856 620,251 904,317 461,179 246,510 


3 
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1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
Firearms, accessories and ’ 

ammunihonuee. Seen oe $48,992 $57,439 $605,527 $265,987 $66,154 
Paper, school and office 

SUPDIIES. Bet ce eee es 453,702 477,522 555,609 566,417 508,243 
Lighting and fuel....... = 371,447 564,063 523,502 554,897 607,056 
Crystal, glass, porcelain 

and earthenware....... 457,381 503,579 520,229 495,110 - 249,047 
Agricultural and mining 

implements and ma- 

Ghinenyee reek oe ke ame 323,074 381,588 503,875 897,190 891,302 
Hides and skins and manu- 

facturess] sone Sian 310,441 459,607 486,326 380,776 354,214 
Wood and manufactures. . 226,373 317,402 359,392 249,480 174,496 
Electrical material....... 100,090 175,639 320,261 222,566 159,343 
Animals 2% 2s cis earners 7,179 26,017 289,478 184,084 8,822 
Oils and greases......... 106,819 171,734 159,067 200,092 185,671 
Perfumery and soap...... 97,389 152,170 153,363 115,329 90,128 
Varnish, colors and ink... 104,345 125,862 151,774 122,170 154,921 
"TPODACCO ME eat ge een Se ae es ee ey ee Ree ac Bea) uk en Ne area 243,313 148,433 
Rubber, celluloid, etc..... 84,505 102,358 148,436 82,994 41,803 
Musical instruments...... 55,768 69,623 89,664 70,850 72,995 
Tortoise shell, horn, etc... 53,501 75,600 78,237 39,167 14,826 
Explosives and combusti- : 

BLES ioates tenes cteeparsnes es 38,420 94,116 68,843 81,456 89,206 3 
Plantstand seeds oars tie re ee AE. 0 ei OR RU AMY eS ne 7,964 7,637 
SilverGoim. 2 254 cogent bee ee ER. tere ie? Day A 307,551 
Miscellaneous..........- 228,781 365,209 470,425 149,076 148,751 
iParcelpostapaCkages) i: 1mm he ce nie 1,548,400 1,612,351 1,280,898 

Motalizin acne ee $18,108,863 $23,964,623 $28,535,780 $20,979,229 $17,840,350 


The values of the principal articles of import under the above groups during the 
year 1915 were: 


Textiles: 
CGottonherawrewt sete wicca os Wn cere hie eee $44,205 
iBaize andecottonmnannela= ao... 04) ee eke ee eee 42,853 
SHETES Ye Fees che ates RS re ee een ee ee a 51,736 ° 
Gounternpanes Hwee Se Ere ee Se ai Bae ate pene 33,315 
Garris eee Spee a Bia wae Ge ace aa 40,760 
LO rae (es i eb oel ores ic acca CRE IEEE Oem eo ae 42,016 
GOLSetS Re ae Le Hie cee ee per cena 23,300 
@ollarstanductuiichestee eh hoe eee eee 19,379 
OL bea cg aes a sree animes Aur seg eae stm tage gaye nC gO 30,327 
WriliskGvhiteanducoloned) ay ae se oe ee eee 299,934 
EB Yo Sia sai ete SEN oO ane Ono SOIR eoT AIRE cents rm ois 48,591 
Bart ke tS recs at ee arene aah. Net gt aot ni a 37,574 
AE ie Vp a an ah iene Steer steamer tp nM nae 676,165 ~ 
id Ny = | ee geen er A, i RR PR or MN pene sf S 331,304 
ET OSTE Teoh hs eee ee hoes oie oe Reet ue ee 95,603 
Wi tod berlin eee ees ce bh Sate 5 ens a ae Rat co Ne wineries 46,927 
lan Giice. Chiesa pence ene ian eee 2 age tee See 76,392 
Ready-made clothing, men’s..................... 17,224 
CottonsclothtprintgcoodsvetCsea eee eae eee 1,904,045 
Sheeting: Gwihttte)asetessie.. tacks eae ee ee 756,608 
Sheeting (pray) pete se eee eee aes 382,795 
hitteibaceinpvandubagsee rey ci cccamnn tie meee nce. mee ae 331,356 
iia tswiwoo lionel Guew  h ain aii eee cent 85,484 
Woolen: = 
ND eWatat hhh ay aol Se Oe Se ae NNER MED attr ne Cho elt 70,582 
ace GS ey ee eee terete eee ces Sole eee 25,283 
Clothymixedswithicottonion sillganars see eee 189,329 
Metals and manufactures: 
Ratlwayjrmaterda' le ee. look pa een craic on ewer 45,048 
TD vales eater Wate oe Gore es eta co Arche HAIG a oi 239,780 
ReatGhencubensilsotssd lereas so) soe eh Ga ieee 52,544 
Ges eee ye tress cha eo etna Ne Eee OIA fant ace SAR ROS 38,867 
GallyanizeGhino rat ait eae tees ee eee ees 132,003 
ironkand’steelvbarss = 76h) > ve eanke ee ee, oe ee 36,205 
Mb ostaiee ita), ait, Meio Dan ae eee Llc ee ee Ei oth 91,170 
Silver wanhiclesasae say cee iene nero eae oe ee ec 2,510 
eadvandezinelbanstirs cert wok mise mere ea tne 20,562 RR 
Foodstuffs and condiments: 
Umm IS ES I oes 5 Ae Cah cs Ser INN ts Re RE me ase SD 282,411 
Meatiand fish, preserved)... 352.05 5 1 a ne cee 46,198 
Buber andioleomanrganine. ss ceiee os cee ln ene 29,981 
EER Ce ape erates oy locas TR ee Pe lclh icee Yc olee ae avaten ne kemee te 800,697 
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Foodstuffs and condiments—Continued. 


UPAR TENE wae er Ee ohne es na wicks 
WAH ea Garona, eta Aree ac io OSS ceccceeigta elec 


Wonlectioneny mat ere os ee aioe eae 
Biscmipsanducrackensmy ce es hc oe 
Locomotion: Railway cars, carriages, wagons, etc.: 
Automobiles, passenger and truck............. 
Steamboatsjand launchessens cscs oos- conan. 
Rowhway, andustreeb Cars. sessilis cs n.. seise isles 
WEOCOMOL IVES teary pae broken iis aos era ore nia erate eens. s 


IBC ee Th eam apn bor eed te tee Cy eee AL yaa Sos oe 


Champagnes chee aoe BORO tec eee tee 
Brancdyvanduwihiskeyee sees een pack cic ee 


Drugs and medicines: 


CodBliviento1ltewewrrre oi en ae aries bea 


Drugs, medicines and chemical products not else- 
Whenrermentioned iy.) sec: sews soiree alas seeus lee 


Materials for the arts and trades: 


Newinvamachimesa yee tee te werner. oe; 
Tools, utensils and instruments.......-....... 
IMotorstoigalibkaind Saas ne are lee ieyers cers 55 
Firearms, accessories and ammunition........... 


Paper and school and office supplies: 


Typewriters.......... Be ry cmc se. 
Witap pin Sapapens e oer «ace aeieeseiensren= =o eae 

iINewsiprintepapenye scr se oes oie ee oa 
BOOKS EA ates | seestevepioare te F eetatejp relat 


Lighting and fuel: 


Wieanine and steanicracidem ase == seen 2. 
Ieee cabana Pet ac aars nk pec ees ape oe SanenenaEs 
Retroleummcrudetn = 5 <meta er eet ae 6 
Retroleumirehned a. ep ice tier aoe teal ere 
(Gasolen ew yee ea Bel tance ge eden aiaa Saascssoch as 


Crystal, glass, porcelain, earthenware, etc.: 
sRalleware uchinatss 2 ccd terclebeieicrsto sve Ses-etcesini 
Cement ey cen ee eee rei te erste ies 


Agricultural and mining machinery: 


Nericul tuna limeachimenye wae ci eters) irae oi) 
Manufacturing machinery.........------.-.-. 
Pimipsiandenunbinesrer a amar serio sacra cetera oe 
SOUL ETS pare mi Re rae eee ae Sees ere ecs 


Hides and skins, and manufactures: 


Weathenwheaviy (en eee woe eis tir ieiey veka ct -yeis; aie 
Weatiweretiniere emp eee hat. eaaiecessesyegens cue) <.scsre 


WB Rinm) Oey ee Seiler Peale oe ch ate) ORE choca te CE eee 


Electrical apparatus: 


DiystamoskandemoLlorseheene en eee es 
LG ATTN Spe ah chap oo ck os MER ASS see hee ees ssscyeis Gejeicos 
Mar S TM AL OTS eee eatery ieee ete ans aeons 


Oils and greases: 


Wubricatinogorlsaapraeme eee cnt ees ine 
TEAGUE a ep article 2 Goes ah saan a Sli CRE oases 


Rerhiamenygan disco prerelease 
Wearnishhrcolors.ancdiimicsemeees ni cies) eer: 


Tobacco: 


Gimarehtesmysess eis aetna soto noe Se tapes essa 
Rasbbermicelluloid.etex....ackese 6.6 oe sees hanes 


Musical instruments: 


Pianos, pianolas and player pianos............ 
dMlortoisershelll normeretCert. iss cs. sys sic aneioeloneians 


Explosives and combustibles: 


IDinehaaeTHO NUS Sa 6 ol. dio odes ORC oo ceo 
Powders Ninbin cere ete raiis bei) sleds oe. sheten 


Miscellaneous: 








$19,959 
463,219 
122,409 
89,636 
73,359 


_ 57,093 


59,793 
75,362 
127,275 
112,269 
148,838 


41,009 
143,607 
3,341 
76,494 


55,116 
163,131 
41,841 


85,744 


95,664 
57,829 
20,733 
66,154 


53,009 
39,849 
85,495 
59,075 


111,062 
165,868 
182,860 
47,621 
44,557 
17,225 


24,160 
73,322 


106,584 
480,093 
68,881 
57,603 


29,467 
197,766 
91,332 


34,928 
56,646 


51,799 
17,916 
17,765 


45,386 
58,824 
29,784 
17,007 
90,128 
154,921 


57,681 
86,325 
41,803 


46,555 
14,826 


43,648 
33,116 


88,331 
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EXPORTS 
The exports by countries of destination for the last five years were: 
1911 1912 1913 1914 

United States......---5--- $12,248,995 $15,832,882 $18,861,800 $18,272,332 
United Kingdom........... 4,596,138 4,376,182 5,566,000 5,874,512 
Venezuelan dterncctc eto nc ce. & teteieeioledes | tiple NALS ee rai Vicious eles tel orci A emer ae eRe 
SpErileoogosupomognoasco0Ono 119,654 302591 Semen: 51,996 
INAMEGSandoooocconagope oa ee 769,189 625,199 797,900 457,993 
IE NAICS Sia ARI OI eee te 0 OD MAAC CceOutt me RIM a AE DORS tas Mummaral ee Bre chara: 21,078 
DaEChaWesthindiesssee sas ae hs womens, | bere tenstsielc® aCe ubremer yetraree 117,640 
ISCHAd OL eee ore end © “mehrersnsienstnecs|) ape iets ia he intth) Oatey IAayen Meme tct | a aanaa a gees 
PAT AEA etna ee ere eteee (la SopeeSetey Syrah oan Rone ec eener) SO kM Oren R Neca 173,726 
Rallereiad Guoasevsosanonoas- -.oeoodde .) . oedoons 593,700 76,594 
Germany eee 1,910,354 1,854,211 3,216,200 1,779,393 
Other Countries........... 2,731,569 9,230,354 5,279,652 2,313,076 


Addition for market values 


over customs house values, 
COLMCEVATICUL Gestetner mnn SRC Reena eae mares 


3,494,544 


1915 


$21,945,602 
3,692,207 
1,590,779 
419,885 
253,986 


258,349 


2,898,409 


$31,579,131 


Nearly the whole value of exports to Venezuela, as shown above, consisted of 
coffee in transit shipped through the Venezuelan port of Maracaibo. 
The exports by major groups of articles were as follows: 





1911 1912 1913 1914 
Vegetable products......... $14,375,301 $20,792,418 $23,975,300 $17,756,091 
Mineral products.......... 4,507,762 7,769,388 5,514,600 6,377,624 
Animal products..........- 1,960,410 2,258,701 3,362,700 2,058,673 
Manufactured products..... 1,347,394 1,210,678 1,017,100 1,416,804 
ILik® GaeHIGs geceeocconuas 92,852 150,606 85,800 17,617 
Miscellaneous products..... 7,445 . 31,809 48,152 32,953 
GurrenGyeee ee eee 84,735 8,146 300,100 1,482,779 
Gold and silver coin by par- 
alinesaccoudeuneceocoom poo odon a § peice 11,500 800 
Addition for market values 
over customs house values, 
GOCe aAnGinidest epee San Dae ates soul Vinge oereeensi Una iroes toy enaroes 3,494,543 
Potales carne meeteaesetore $22,375,899 $32,221,746 $34,315,252 $32,632,884 


1915 


$17,584,547 
6,336,742 
2,990,602 
1,110,709 
121,000 
12,768 
524,353 


2,898,410 
$31,579,131 


The exports under the above classifications by countries of destination were: 


iVepetable producismenae ra ciciiae ae 
“Ufmvtvaiel SHAMHES a go coco seo sa5C 
Wmitedekcne domlen sees 
OTA COs oe rer onittene Cyeteredor teres 


Sryltih ss codeomted oid toca a oer 
Dutch West Indies............. 
IDKbEGbiea a ap doo deena Er omaeoon 
IPE halevealela 4.5 5-8 ee ROR ic Acad CBee 


Minerale prOdicis ein imeem 
WinitediStatesneeeee eee 
Wmitedekcnged omen ere ia 
1 Wish aVe len eenainy toes ck cusaa eet e ose ene Ore 


AminmealaproductSaeere eee reece rae 
Winitecdoualesmeenne ncaa eet 
Spainteee tie erect cet eee bees 
Winitedekcane domes ree enee 
Dutch West Indies............. 
WiGmAtGl Eh ésGaas coe acon ol ere 6-5 
IMGNNS o-0oy Siva coeeretoko oan ten ora ono 
WAN CE Ae a eae eo Oe eS ace 
Genmanyen e hectic aoe 
IWGIEREMNGb as coasooogda4vaedoss sc 


Manufactured products........... 
WmitediStatesaermccemress eric tee 
Wmitedukangdomppeeris eee pee 
I CUA COTA ree Vote as eats 
1Se hae yaoe ys cha Mae oe coe oT Cee 


1914 


$17,756,091 
11,654,178 


139,175 
1,652,448 
6,377,624 
3,855,812 
2,225,952 

262,302 

32,638 


2,053,674 
1,238,967 
17,679 
226,097 
88,126 


1,416,804 
1,228,341 
107,058 


1915 


$17,584,547 
12,827,167 
2,508,228 
221,285 


2,990,602 
2,317,116 
351,790 


1,110,709 
935,037 
89,653 
39,597 
17,870 
21,136 
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1914 1915 

eivetaniinals tear seit yee a. $17,616 $121,000 
Wenezticlan. cca. n-ne - oN stiencese Mey Mien seen 46,703 
ey aan ale y emetic cris Cacnes Creme aie Coe 300 37,400 

EE CUA CORFE Ee re iets Sete chose ba Stee caes 33,819 
WinitediStatesser eee nrc: 1,280 1,458 
Winitedekcnecdonml sneer emia n = 483 680 
OfhemCountiiese-ne er eee 1555 Ase arr getters 

Miscellaneous products........... 32,952 12,769 
DCA OES oR Rae ORR On EO, cuca 4,220 
Bantam amiey nin teresa wis cna 11,848 1,430 
Winiiedektneadoml nase en) nies ce 8,731 1,150 

The principal articles of export in 1915 were: 

Vegetable products: 1915 
Ra amas he ey coe pices Men aye nye kepenche acta iniecs creevaiche ee $1,977,141 
AlSAMVROL ALO LUNs set tye scree en ieee iis eer ks 47,495 
Cofreena iene ee ee i Be clot ee eee te aberces 14,128,436 
(CERRY Ss SUG aes i ah ae ee Sale Re 114,454 
IDSiAVG What ot lat egeeemeicia.cte al>aenen ee chor ee ace cara aoa 48,447 
pihanmin sHextTAGt sae ieee Poca cocker es = 50,674 
MS DECA Caprese Mae KORA ve ee ate eee ate ie Lees ed See 161,101 
PRODACCOR Seine rachel rsuabe et seose ne ante Rn Sra a 334,642 
Maou (iy Gnvyetittts lane Rai eeccik coset wea acs 2 es 343,264 
IEE OV DYES Es ops: Se, CAGED Accs TTA RENEE Bho. GcEPEy SOE A Doe 253,224 
WV OGICISS eh, We tele. arch he EO OM reo) Sic conte 5. cee 46,893 

Mineral products: 

(GOVE eae Soe ee EON ee Re re oP ee os 5,446,648 
Goldtandasitlversbarss ee: ieee ee een eee 44,677 
erin paues senses oer oh See cneesee) RE SES whale heecie 549,854 
(SHUR GiP nin a SR Oe Eas Soda Bite oe aer ae oan ae ASD, 

Animal products: 

EM GESMCa til Ce seri tensa siren eat ences Ee es 2,900,604 
Pikinswicoatandesheepaee cree ase se eee eee Oe 50,444 
Eleroniplumes (aignentes) hee en ene ee ere ee abi : 21,861 

Manufactured products: 

SULT re ae MWe ee eu eal ewe hal: utes cae Nay 98,265 
aitsa (am arria) eevee eereee Oe mettre eee Gyt fa ar, 966,846 

Live animals: 

(Gari cree ee dane Aas santa ee ae ogy cee EE Nirmrn shee 69,237 
BIGNESS SUG aus acete eicic Bie oe See rere oe eee 11,346 
Goldkco interac oct orc ie nen ie ee 510,901 


According to Vice-Consul Claude E. Guyant, Barranquilla, the declared value 
of the principal articles invoiced for shipment to the United States in 1914, 1915 and 
1916 were as follows: 





Articles 1914 1915 1916 

DES Scere Ree cae eee noche -s casetn vel ee letea eke $32,578 $27,944 (1) 
IDAWRENTE,, 6 aati oS Ane 68 5 CT AUERTe ORR CR eer aren a eee 877,731 863,483 $1,667,213 
GaANIS. «4's Tings SRC gna ip ete aA reams 1,600 41,255 (1) 
(COS CERIIENES 4.535 53.0 5.6 UIMte tons ie Ce CE Caches er iete Omics 19,541 1,276 (1) 
(CONIBOo.5. 80-38 Oo Oe DOO ee ere ees 12,243,012 12,632,829 16,616,686 
(GONG S65 canoe ate Aso Ree nC ee ena ce eee 785,207 921,350 2,066,941 
Ieleyes. CP araevaael)) O50 aie Bele eects ERO Blcicrete obra eee 1,080,508 566,683 682,269 
JSEGIES,. CBIREIS Ss Hts bate ache See enn neee ot ie ar meme eae 1,197,535 2,079,343 3,575,051 
EECA CENT aR RRR ester er oh eee Seve taet essere cl ae 43,660 248,524 167,219 
Rasta Uv Onyeanuts)\a ns de See 2) ie seen oie 119,459 95,645 259,550 
Minerals and mineral earth...................... 78,016 38,601 (1) 
ID eubaenaal 5 6 Oo eh bbs teen Oe eo eee Coe Ce 357,519 504,302 1,456,648 
RUST CIOS 5 6 n.3 Bic! Pee SONS OUR EEE ens ae eae 89,104 102,339 271,326 
Silly COLOLO EE Net et CMO oar ena a ake ae eae) pe i ede mnie 7,424 (1) 
Skansere Oateana Geen erie. cus cia hie bie aw cnceaal lets ee 83,057 43,252 57,306 
SUC aI tats Stes ces rgne te shia the Mier len Soy. a ss 113,178 134,037 249,239 
Tanning extract and mangrove................... = ESTO 129,046 229,336 
ANGI SEVEED) Saco Sho AR OLe aaa Ea oe ee eee 777 24,338 154,336 
Woods (cedar and mahogany)................... 86,706 95,672 44,686 
JN) @ulbtGreinsOlese signe cuted ae ocean eee ee 50,933 66,911 261,275 

ANGIE lis 5 6.5 oh SS peer RS See Loa ee be ee ee $17,314,697 $18,624,254 $27,759,081 


(1) In 1915 included in all other articles. 


Tt will be noticed that the values in 1915 as given by Vice-Consul Guyant of 
shipments to the United States of ipecac, sugar, tanning extract, and woods, exceed 
in each case the total exports according to official statistics of the Colombian 
Government. 
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HE PAN AMERICAN UNION is the inter- 
national organization and office maintained 
in Washington, D. C., by the twenty-one 

American republics, as follows: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Riea, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salva- 
dor, United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. It is 
devoted to the development and advancement of 
commerce, friendly intercourse, and good under- 
standing among these countries. It is supported by 
quotas contributed by each country, based upon the 
population. Its affairs are administered by a Direc- 
tor General and Assistant Director, elected by and 
responsible to a Governing Board, which is com- 
posed of the Secretary of State of the United States 
and the diplomatic representatives in Washington 
of the other American governments. These two 
executive officers are assisted by a staff of inter- 
national experts, statisticians, commercial special- 
ists, editors, translators, compilers, librarians, clerks 
and stenographers. The Union publishes a Monthly 
Bulletin in English, Spanish, Portuguese and French, 
which is a careful record of Pan American progress. 
It also publishes numerous special reports and pam- 
phlets on various subjects of practical information. 
Its library, the Columbus Memorial Library, con- 
tains 36,000 volumes, 18,000 photographs, 132,000 
index cards, and a large collection of maps. The 
Union is housed in a beautiful building erected 
through the munificence of Andrew Carnegie. 
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The PAN AMERICAN UNION 


JOHN BARRETT : : : Director General 
FRANCISCO J. YANES : Assistant Director 
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Commerce of Venezuela 
For 1916 


HE total foreign trade of Venezuela for the year 1916, compiled 

T from official reports, amounted to 227,973,239 bolivars, of which 

110,320,385 bolivars were imports and 117,652,854 bolivars 
exports. ; : 

The figures for the preceding year were: Imports, 69,793,970 bolivars; 
exports, 121,266,459 bolivars; total, 191,060,429 bolivars. There was 
therefore an increase in imports of 40,526,415, and a decrease in exports 
of 3,613,605 bolivars, or a net increase in the foreign trade of 36,912,810. 

Estimating the value of the bolivar at 19.3 cents gold, the foreign 
trade for the year 1916 amounted to $43,998,834, of which $21,291,834 
represented imports and $22,707,000 exports. The figures for the 
preceding year, reduced to United States money, were: Imports, 
$13,470,236; exports, $23,404,427; total, $36,874,663. The increase 
for the year in imports was $7,821,598, andjthe decrease in exports, 
$697,427, or a net increase in the foreign trade of $7,124,171. 





TEN-YEAR TABLE OF FOREIGN TRADE. 








Calendar Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
Ti GIO iki wy eel Suet HO Catt Daan Pn ere ea a $10,394,632 | $15,687,588 | $26,082,220 
OO ORM titre d cre esas ar ie Win eaeeee eg 9,814,027 14,613,244 24,427,271 
HG OOM Nee rio nial Tena tekeoc Nin nets eases 9,766,182 16,028,635 25,794,817 
TEC FICC) emp Pe ae array aC yy Nel athe aria race 12,387,553 17,948,570 30,336,123 
TEQ)IE Ts gcd o elle SENG en Mage or MIE ease hed tea eee 18,394,889 22,684,384 41,079,848 
T@UZ.d, Gosh SST ean rece er recs ee ees 20,568,940 25,260,908 45 , 829,848 
TEGYIL SS osc esa ae eT a on a CE TEe 18,030, 104 29,483,789 47,513,893 
TQS od sy ONE eae ea geese tie ee nein irra duel nee ont 13,987,465 21,520,534 35,507,999 
TUO)IES) 3) 3h Se ic ae ere See eee ae aa en een 13,470, 236 23,404,427 36,874,663 
EO) OPP IR TERRE Or poo ural (CN td 21,291 , 834 22,707,000 43,998, 834 
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IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries for the past five years were as follows: 





== 











Countries. 1912. 1913. 1914. IQI5. 1916. 
United States. . . .|$6,832,438 |$6,944,136 |$6,015,445 |$7,943,219 |$12,958,727 
United Kingdom..| 4,433,473 | 4,296,295 | 2,893,097 | 2,906,539 | 4,630,547 
SOW OW che aol 926,445 722,645 481 ,687 651,608 1,158,110 
ran Ceres 2,616,400 | 1,093,656 777 , 638 654,530 993 ;004 
Tikal Waa S : R 720,639 5555033 547,528 484,826 419,735 
Netherlands......| 1,671,002 | 1,586,207 | 1,456,493 788 , 433 277,504 
Weninrankeae. soe 1 TOS isgteys. cute Sas E73 A482" lo 5 ne eee 87,458 
Cubano eke oe! 1,545 838 1,833 6,994 67,427 
Colombians... - II ,926 12,849 14,028 31,886 30,889 
WostacRicae ys sc calts ci. chs S cukeaetall ememetie eats Stee Sal Beare auntie ol 4,161 
AMATI APN ge AP | Fs ROE ee acc toh dee 33,795 272 3,574 
SCs COLAC ree ol Le Bee ee. ee EE OMBIeIL A eae o ole 222i 
SWEG EM ses eee ae ak Re IEE clon ht eho eral pata ote pee 1, 324 cays 
Atistria-Hungary.. 7,316 2,032 TA 35 villas alee lee eee 
Beloit pee 142,668 228,563 156,488) |. 004 .<\c19 pee ee ens 
Gernmanives 32 2) By TOOMSSO) | 25 60.986 | 1,580,006) |e eee | nen er 
Other countries... 4,50 DOA eA eae 605 1,051 

Total......../20,568,940 |18,030,104 |13,987,465 |13,470,236 | 20,634,418 














The figures of imports in 1916, as given in this table and in all the 


tables following, are compiled not to include parcels post shipments, 
which amounted in the total to 3,406,296 bolivars, equivalent to $657,- 
A416. For the first time the Venezuelan statistical office, for the year 
1916, segregated parcels post imports as a total and by countries. 
Segregation by articles, however, covers only the last half of the year. 


The principal countries of origin of these imports were as follows: 


PARCELS Post IMPORTS. 











1916 

Eraviceny ame een cet oe Oe eel i, 2 st $251,934 
Waited States ema. = ie bcsnces toca! cel atte ee aha ates see Sd et a rr 245,053 
Mi baliya yok sear eee tie ol get eaves NS ee SR ore RO a 111,653 
WmnitedKangdornie: ya Meo SC NO ior a ee 34,558 
SPalnet-s weep ia enter oO ony. ea ai eve bos ew Sic gas 6, 5,824 
Other Coumberiess v6 ogee ok = dk le swe HAE ible eo ee 8,394 

MO tala Oe ae ere ye ese oo, oan a se 15 tos) cie-nos, be 657,416 
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The imports by principal articles for the years 1915 and 1916 were 


as follows: 












































I9I5 1916 
_ Articles. 
Quantity, Value, (Quantity, Value, 
tons. bolivars. tons. boivarts. 
8 
Agricultural implements and ma- 

CLA OVETA see CSR IRS Rel Clore cae eae ea EE LOOMS OU ee ee 983 ,260 
AMS) rOEl yee OYN ou ao sek oulleoed son 4. EXON 57/32) lien elo Mae 709 ,376 
Automobiles and accessories......|......... TEs POO) S CIN lave nm cere se 2,180, 166 
HES ACUI CoMOnSE Cr Teen CCN AL AIRE CA ON SN IME Joo Ue TERS S MOWAT He neti 1,179,515 
TBNGIESE 5 oo Gig ahaa eee cian cr CRUST eter free arene ete T2OROSOM etna ses © 48 , 820 
JEISC UIE 4 and BOE HEE Set iacea enya amy Le FUSS) AGO) || 3c 6 nid Oo ae 489,448 
RotesMeMmpty emer: sate le ae lle we TOVG2 OW lea Glee 247,002 
JBSOUEESIT M5) sas eS eRe eet es 418 1,098, 266 169 950,613 
ESCO TUS IRE cick cl Sou ceay oes Rau aito ee eoted | Nom anc leeds TAOS OME eres seer 278,789 
@etmmearbide.,. °F...) sek. 874 287 , 241 979 287,942 
(CeTTBIE Lote ere Ae st ae 8,262 418,877 10,698 611,003 
(CIN@ESS y's iho CeeR a ene ea Cec Sal elite lence sn eae TOMS OO! arses 218,231 
(CG: ohcsctie ees Wie seNeG ae ee Seda ee nee 19,612 486,733 20,600 783,728 
@WoOmeCtOnenrnye. asc.) ee aw Sal so ok RO), Sits lo Sodio ac 413,726 
OAM ie sine ey aris TN alata iam L's SAS Po Sone (serena 565,015 
Cotton: 

JRE G2 wl Ose SRMER LSet ens Artes se acolieg| | aes erent S827 025m le emer 1,645,034 
TESOEIRE ECG LST i ee cee gn Sten lee eae QO S250 eee ae: 2,103,825 
Mkexetlocrry a a ieirea ie tis pm rae ett sles ates cee 17) AQi7/S) OER! loci oid @ ae 21,506,836 
(Casive, navel GLb eM esc s aie og ronal ene OAR ie ante Bien a ea el Le een ane 396,875 
LACES SHAG Iino cova her ae cen Aa ate all letelees veg ee oy petunia vn one cia 383 , 265 
iepaGIicerchtersra tlds towels ewe ae neo sl eestoe Pee | ens a ae cane 326,689 
TEleayad eee 8 Gf ate Stabe Gee ear attin’ sea tells aay iene eect hr Ueno nen co Ces Berea 329,527 
Thread, sewing, knitting and 

SUNOCO AIR Sere a baa mila eickete e oe LEM SOS Suite tee eee 2,895,820 
Draics andl medicimesy 4.6 yee. ie ae ee B22 8 OOM hieeraeas eae 3,837,601 
Earthenware and crockery.......]......... GSHOTOM Reyne 125,655 
Electric apparatus and accessories |......... EGS) 27/7 bl enc ee ch chon 785,691 
Biaeaneswan departs. 40 oe Sk Nie Be TOO eee ers 570,943 
TET ORE os Gee eS Ae ee IR en a 13,616 5,729,911 17,130 6,246,047 
GIES ENTS SSI en Nun 31 aalean peat am hele cS al eka NGO) (HOW |b on. goo ee 257,452 
TES HRCHEntTMITNE Gy urinpu sean le aaa ee aa PAVIT weterelt laray Bale sees 187,672 
Instruments for the arts and trades }......... DMZ TAs ence we ae re 117,128 
Tron and steel and manufactures: 

WWOTIESET CR WATE ri ele wail er aml ee LG PGRN VAIea Nese estan 959,013 
In the rough, round, square or 

SITE Cleat eet ey tue ners semen en te RY a 2 SAR TOW Pei tant a: 776,983 
Stniretunrallim eyes ty. ees ree a(t Soca ZETA SS TMi | een oa seca 225,956 
plgeiinttiomegeeres ser te ha ein eos era kee 2 GwOg Sv lediac oboe 883,153 
TN ey al ena are aie one Ae eae a TASMESON Nae see 297 , 213 
Manufactures not elsewhere 

SPECHT CUI eid tc ra ms etc er tas oie Sesto coe ave 746,690 
Ramps ancdilanteris) ets Vala he. SOMn7O0| sane sore 97 , 009 
Wale ear so. een ie ele eae wil 1,391 1,498,545 1,230 1,847,802 
TUDES es aera Te a os ve A ea a S225 SO heme ne 1,259,252 


(=P) 














1915 
Articles. 
Quantity, Value, 
tons. bolivars. 

Machinery: 

PATER AniSer cera rouse atte Gucuscnc tlic saeus Ro rene 645,868 

TRIN oe eae ne tatecs ot ay alia Pe 8,951 

let abel ebayCie ts nb nee ieee pecs HMR ore a Wd galas 188 ,603 

Other eet. beohat een MOOT AER Cuerpo he 2,637,533 
Maltedtibarleyscekige des cae seer Mente 216,631 
Meats and fish, preserved, other 

than meat extracts and 
SER CLITES eta eevee ao NS Nae | i we a 660,993 

Oils: 

Benzineandicasoline.. ws cent enclose eee. 526,446 

Mia CHING yee a 22 Nee AM eae [Poe RUT 215,455 

IKKGKOSEN OE: Broo ose Rl ott EE || tar sncuteens 916,242 

JEIMSER CE ate Pc h pak Be A. een a 109 ,596 

(ON Men kad ge Besa ee. ac) 0 cal Eee 799,941 
Paints: 

namelsiandcolotsss 2 seem eee: oe eee 121,565 

Ordiciany ys tee ae ell eves 276,555 
Paper: 

ey bot Ea Me ee eA OU) MEGROE esc gies 2 EN Ae a D7 Teeny, 

LOE CIES ees State Sear SSR a SO a See 743,106 
IPA TAMIA, Pie. Saree Pare RS Re ee eat se 185,109 
Rerhandenny 2 oer le ee [eter cena 637,324 
Ratlwayematental ence eee een lorena, oi: 959,734 
RICO cSt ie inated alte aoe eae 7,356 3,221,750 
ROSETTE ye ag 055 oA es eee te Crane rai | egret Got 213,254 
SA GME Sha «eens mesic erence ee Oe ISR EN eos 408 ,826 
Skins, tanned and manufactured..|......... 1,165,316 
cea hitee ie te Bit See NE Sheeler loins 1,818,764 
dunplatemanutactures#r cues sei ace 47,141 

OAS, bo yee a eemtole Ook bel chen Alar since eee 82,453 
SVT ESTA yt geile fs fe ys | Ne Pe reg [Me a 1,251,165 
Wire: 

JEXEOVC SG a ae Ee ies eee one cpas |e ne Ra ga 742,879 

Galvani zedene <2.-.2\ 20k seen ae ee rete ey ¢ AU AO 
Wioolenttextiles® ft ee eG mere sete ea, 565,034 
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Quantity, 
tons. 





Value, 
bolivars. - 


403 , 366 
15,272 
217,998 
3,087,356 
317,690 


988 , 321 


1,069,593 
243,990 
789 , 468 
131,720 
817,349 


121,830 
373,899 


367,359 
980,934 
382 ,878 
850,878 
671,831 
3,245,022 
223,802 
797,240 
1,678,079 
I, 320,228 
83 , 801 
239,421 
1,385,890 


982,221 
242,485 
932,176 


IMPORTS BY ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES, 1916. 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery.—United States’, 585,959 
bolivars; United Kingdom, 299,607 bolivars. 
Arms and Ammunition.—United States, 650,651 bolivars. 
Automobiles and Accessories——United States, 1,982,196 bolivars; 


France, 15,000 bolivars. 
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Bagging.—United Kingdom, 1,052,030 bolivars; United States, 
81,804 bolivars. 

Biscuits —United States, 342,808 bolivars; United Kingdom, 72,321 
bolivars. 

Butter.—United States, 132 tons, valued at 457,562 bolivars; Den- 
mark, 92 tons, valued at 405,703 bolivars; Netherlands, 20 tons, valued 
at 59,348 bolivars. 

Calcium Carbide.—United States, 958 tons, valued at 281,476 bolivars. 
_ Cement.—United States, 7,178 tons, valued at 350,067 bolivars; 
Netherlands, 1,668 tons, valued at 129,694 bolivars. 

Cheese.—Netherlands, 143,564 bolivars; United States, 43,562 
bolivars. 

Coal.—United Kingdom, 9,788 tons, valued at 408,880 bolivars; 
United States, 8,578 tons, valued at 256,978 bolivars; Netherlands, 
236 tons, valued at 14,360 bolivars. 

Confectionery.—United States, 137,122 bolivars; Italy, 67,818 bolivars; 
United Kingdom, 66,509 bolivars; France, 52,589 bolivars. 

Cordage.—United States, 410,206 bolivars; Italy, 35,793 bolivars. 

Cotton.—Raw, all from the United States. Knit goods: Spain, 
1,199,424 bolivars; United States, 445,246 bolivars; France, 196,386 
bolivars. Textiles: United Kingdom, 9,883,091 bolivars; United States, 
4,581,939 bolivars; Italy, 641,255 bolivars; Spain, 526,721 bolivars; 
France, 277,036 bolivars. Canvas and duck: United States, 372,410 
bolivars. Thread, sewing, knitting, and embroidering: United King- 
dom, 2,238,704 bolivars; Spain, 276,745 bolivars; United States, 181,- 
719 bolivars; Italy, 149,837 bolivars. 

Drugs and Medicines——United States, 2,530,216 bolivars; France, 
844,803 bolivars; United Kingdom, 228,o12 bolivars. 

Electrical Apparatus and Accessories.—Practically all from the 
United States. 

Engines and Parts.—United States, 513,719 bolivars; United King- 
dom, 44,593 bolivars. 

Flour.—United States, 16,967 tons, valued at 6,181,214 bolivars. 

Iron and Steel and Manufactures—Domestic ware: United States, 
479,754 bolivars; Netherlands, 72,286 bolivars; United Kingdom, 
61,052 bolivars. In the rough, round, square or sheet: United States, 

507,328 bolivars; United Kingdom, 30,815 bolivars. Structural: 
United States, 181,684 bolivars; United Kingdom, 29,514 bolivars; 
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Netherlands, 14,247 bolivars. ‘Tubing, practically all from the United 

States. Nails: United States, 222,642 bolivars; United Kingdom, 

28,499 bolivars. Manufactures not elsewhere specified: United States, 

556,235 bolivars; United Kingdom, 121,449 bolivars. 
Lard.—Practically all from the United States. 


Liquors.—France, 821,626 bolivars; United Kingdom, 144,183. 


bolivars; United States, 135,567 bolivars. 

Machinery.—Printing: United States, 188,309 bolivars; France, 
28,099 bolivars. Other than printing and mining: United States, 
2,551,120 bolivars; Cuba, 228,680 bolivars; United Kihgdom, 121,192 
bolivars; France, 50,814 bolivars. . : 

Meats and Fish, Preserved, Other than Meat Extracts and Sardines.— 
United States, 716,258 bolivars; Spain, 49,062 bolivars; France, 42,609 
bolivars; Italy, 25,165 bolivars; United Kingdom, 24,213 bolivars. 

Oils.—Practically all the benzine, gasoline, and kerosene came from 
the United States. Olive oil: Spain, 655,268 bolivars; Italy, 154,934 
bolivars; United States, 64,160 bolivars. 

Paints —Enamels and colors: United States, 83,448 bolivars. Ordi- 
nary: United States, 311,136 bolivars; United Kingdom, 41,071 bolivars. 

Parafin.—All from the United States. 

Railway Material.—United States; 522,355 bolivars; United Kingdom, 
69,151 bolivars. 

Rice.—United States, 6,174 tons, valued at 2,894,018 bolivars; United 
Kingdom, 536 tons, valued at 232,424 bolivars. 

Sardines.—Spain, 448,898 bolivars; United States, 123,192 bolivars. 

Skins, Tanned and Manufactures.—United States, 1,366,028 bolivars; 
France, 246,905 bolivars; Spain, 14,120 bolivars. 

Wines.—Spain, 766,771 bolivars; France, 277,762 bolivars; Italy, 
190,071 bolivars; United States, 55,376 bolivars. ; 

Wire, Fence.—Practically all from the United States. 

Woolen Textiles —United Kingdom, 496,930 bolivars; United States, 
130,384 bolivars; France, 68,317 bolivars. 
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IMPORTS BY PORTS. 
































IQI5 1916 
Ports. 
Metric tons. Bolivars. Metric tons.| Bolivars. 
& 
La Guiara 2 Slt ahaa eae 40,341 33,925,810 44,414 54,967,853 
INlamaCaloOns cei sk els 20,548 15,292,993 23,324 25,329,034 
PitertoiCabello. 0... 4: 28,620 11,839,756 32,086 16,593,103 
CimdadbBolivarl. 2. 6... 6... TAs 4,667,081 6,621 5,288,065 
(Gan AMOr teil spake 2,780 PRAT 2 EGO) 2,523 2,989,188 
Puerto Sucre..... 1,653 596,660 1,242 463,354 
IC, Wee ae Ae es oe an eee 327 363 ,030 489 703,856 
Cristobal! Colom!) ....... 2. 3,094 424,012 1,908 378,742 
(Giiamtere osc as ae ote es 218 87,679 103 8,080 
aM pabau ees ts eee 310 82,397 353 126,750 
I BENT CANACEIS a Hint eee ae Ree 104 25,458 169 35,439 
SAMMATIEOMIOL . 2066.0 d 223 157,892 10 30,625 
“Stowell, See ee eee 105,932 69,793,967 113,242 106,914,089 
Value in United States gold.|............ NILES) 4 SOAS lass 4 Meedeteene $20,634,418 
EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the last five years were as follows: 


























Countries. 1912 1913 19I4 1915 1916 
United States. . ./$9,907,604 |$8,475,531 |$9,378,668 |$13,170,113 |$11,795,771 
ihirameenis seo ae 6,914,175 | 9,988,044 | 6,018,826 2,978,060 | 4,458,288 
Netherlands..... 712,351 709 , 343 907 ,636 3,199,183 2eB2On723 
Sostneeee en rer Aone 77a Ti ZOOn 42! TOOL AOS I ,079,943 2,029,251 
United Kingdom.| 1,636,261 | 2,207,738 | 1,426,946 2,041,221 1,386,279 
MMe beallinyenien sical). 212,501 252,507 283,159 523,632 466,910 
JEMREANL Soaks cia ala mAs ae ae VO RES AS Oeti Jea retain 129,696 
Colomitans S27: 72,247 415,227 100, 369 45,545 66,057 
Denmark....... 1,276 OR BOS Me ah oulG. 256,34 27,128 
Ciilbateye roils, 4,376 11,386 561 19,670 17,407 
Porto Rico...... COW 7 Kas poe ratte ania ten SOSA ec 232 2,760 
aware. 205 2): 834 3,838 832 I ,933 730 
INTOT Walvis coe eee ches TENOR ONE Ae eRe FARO ODN eet NAO ee ia 
SVE CTI BMpae  te ts fiat lis ica neuer allaist iAlle nc aan ih Mp RBZ PUN Lal OXY Li hata ay oc 
Austria-Hungary 271,260 395,896 BO OH NS gale eteracra) sacks, et (Mra Neon eng 
Beloim« 95.) ). 114,766 82,762 Te OE 7e hal ty een Ree sea ih 
IDrowaavlignieh ol IRE OBE ease ole oe Malle orl eed ee TOM ZOO Hal Seen aie inlet ee ae ees ae 
Ceniieny Bp OLD, 70D) | 5p HOR 9 HOS ||) OLIGO neo ccovamacallsacoe soso. 

Potala: we ues 25,260,908 |29,483,789 |21,520,534 | 23,404,427 | 22,707,000 
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The principal articles of export for the years 1915 and 1916 were: 














IQI5 I916 
Articles 
Quantity, Value, Quantity,| Value. 
tons. bolivars. tons. bolivars. 
@ 
RWolee sere eh Geren Serie: 62,581 | 60,868,909 | 50,813 | 54,676,388 
ACTON eran ieee sc se bamteras 18,281 | 25,077,148 15,183 | 22,043,489 
Cattleshidese shesets, Sei eaa ee see 3,469 8,536,375 Zu 207) 8,706,454 
Balataserrt ee ey auc ace ere 1,02 4,089, 7.63 62 2,936,697 
(EGG es ee Le nr TREE Rea VBA 6) 63352440 ae ee 7,664,343 
@oatandikidiskins= oae 550 seer 731 1,317,862 994 2,875,860 
YT NSVO\ Eat SA eras eee ehoiy eens. 951° 25,369 1,703,510 | 44,621 1,422,399 
Beehicattlencs ces. sok, Sc eed: 4,879 1,299,450 5,115 1,430,100 
Siimaics Haw See clooney 3,306 888 , 496 1,944 539,156 
Siiedin Teme |:.6 ye seu 7 eRe 899 299,676 7,328 2,922,702 
TTT bs Mee ava eee aio 5 c'S.0 al emg eg 1094, 000))| se eae 1,805,065 
188) oS eewe S ace ces. cas Seems clad. plod Grae 140 728,411 140 7207S 
IDYaertabntale gs 5 Geena ace nines tia icp arr 5,668 473,819 7,758 684,165 
Chicle and pendare gum......... 675 1,745,774 75 131,764 
BEE MrOZEM 05 5.5 ee ges eee aei 3,580 1,402,352 3,315 1,671,080 
DeerskanSe hs = sos coe Se eee gI 148 ,642 96 169,250 
ZapateronwO0der ae eet arr et 2,699 74,605 Sy ug 94,500 
Heron plimes Gigrettes)- 32-55. -2|2. 225.2: 860,85 85 taee eeeee 529,644 
Senna bits cee touche eee re 32 100, 805 37 151,035 
MOWACCO siete. PaO onpe eee cake 341 207,719 476 444,163 
Sasa too. ke nero letbeu mer espace 32 48,780 750 111,750 
Sabaditlllar ees yaa See ener re: ree 77,754 98 69,519 
Balsamvotcopalham ser er 53 128 , 804 Gh 212,892 
Peat Sieh he pe Bee Pe ore eer relieve cerca ae 252 {FOO |Sa ae 861,253 
A aya <n OS N TSA e elle ep ata cee Stags ore 176 576,367 24 82,569 
Solevleathenta es sete ee eee: 165 537,407 510 903 ,943 











EXPORTS BY ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. 





The distribution of the principal exports in 1915 and 1916 was as 














follows: 
IQI5 1916 
Quantity, Value. Quantity,| Value. 
tons. bolivars. tons. bolivars. 
CORCE a ery oat tease | 62,580 | 60,868,909 50,814 | 54,676,388 
Wanted Statesaee crus eae stadia 6 38,800 | 32,607,121 26,031 | 27,364,223 
Bean Cee. ee et es ane em ee ad eiciaiel 9,117 8,685 ,296 ‘11,381 13,517,369 
GinrecaOtn ates cee ee: 4,309 4,169,187 2,989 3,348,134 
Spalil.oi.c cate ieee tee eee 3,545 3,437,958 6,149 5,555,661 
Meieays 2 Nes Sk eae eles Sota a ae era A FO 1,749,291 Tore 1,955,341 
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IQISs 1916 
Quantity, Value, Quantity, Value, 
tons. bolivars tons. bolivars. 
(QU O21 oy as eC ae aero near iene eee eee ane 18,281 | 25,077,148 15,183 | 22,403,490 
Writedustates. ..... .h)2.. Seen 8,018 | 11,801,702 5,305 8,477,333 
aATI@ OM ees Lh. ks Cui veis are eardeias 3,569 4,969 ,098 4,417 6,499, 623 
“RYE SSG eas (ES a a ae ale ee 3027, 3,207,814 2,575 2,693,196. 
Spite ry ao. htacie n han meee 1,314 1,910,266 1,849 2 , 869 ,662 
INetherlands..<%. . 4.) 2. shed 22: 1,396 1,930,946 325 455,776 
Tisai 235 eat sre 523 709 , 396 259 408 ,925 
Cattle | hides SUAS, Ue Os MOO Nt eel Siar een 3,467 8,536,375 3,297 8,706,454 
Wrattedi States se... Fob Sen 3,272 8,147,384 3,034 8,369,484 
FER Ra iG Ge IN Re ee Ron eo os Es Dna ne 135 ’ 148,000 
Neth erlands:.3. 24.62 woke Phe oe 53 137,283 29 72,358 
BibmineClaGir nies. mete ala tigen 4 aihevs 88 135,382 45 54,331 
Seabee ee eee a ihe Wieteisv oom ort eave 1,02 4,089 , 763 626 2,936,697 
United Kingdom.............. 534 2,062,876 373 I , 813,286 
Winited: States) io. . 2... ae Ss: 478 1,972,464 241 1,070,229 
(2010505008 Gee Ie eee eee ite oe ener GROZSh 214 para ae 7,664,343 
HUMIRbe MRS tALES hiya: . siaiecs Nemes eeees|inercts She Oe BROS oO iseenaaons 7,630,579 
Goatand kid skins. ...: 25/2527: 731 1,317,962 994 2,875,860 
WatediStatesei. 0.0. fie bee. 527 901,935 599 1,469,661 
GmracdOne tena ca sass eeee wees 192 386,754 ZS 253900 
WCERSIMISHed C8 shane ob cremnelees gI 148 ,642 96 _ 169,250 
Practically all to the United 
States in both years. 
PAGS DETERMIN e eoe se ens eel cise bie ager otinnl = 25,369 1,703,510 | 44,621 1,422,399 
ROME SCALES chaste, steals cs otstits 25,266 1,703,410 | 44,610 1,421,300 
SS ITMANT Win See iscak = Gre ects st seh €sils 3,306 8388 , 496 1,944 539,156 
( CISPAVCEYO) Aa a pee eee Ce 476 108 , 766 1,182 287,246 
Winited Kingdom...) ......4 817 241,423 426 166, 260 
Wmited States: i.e ie 496 139,750 19 4,715 
PieeGerl anes oi oh o's 850 HS OROSO Ml aac new entoe sey rene 
ST Sri rebel edies fas coe ws cle) Sepsis e save 899 299 ,676 7,328 2,922,702 
(CONTEC Ol Sta cop A iene Ren eae ne eRe 898 299,546 5,648 2,237,872 
HOTT CSCS Ler eS eeu ae elt Jot welled a agin te CI MTT. 1500) | OZOnO43 
(OD PP ETROLE ae Mane eA abs sper ae ek eee Rens TOGA OOO! |. saan te «oi 1,805 ,065 
Practically all to the United 
States in both years. 
RUPE eee er erence cl eeaetieo set as 140 728,411 140 726,737 
WinttedkStatess.. jo. s.cs a suse 129 682 ,539 108 525,743 
JO Far gc Taga AA eee oe Cael 5,668 473,819 7,758 684,165 
fUtedESEates a. abe inheicte 1,105 68 , 801 1,976 198 , 586 
Netherlands ii0.6 choc aan 488 AG Fue ie | alee aeaem tage Lara Coes a-5 Sc cc 
Htalvere secre a hmm eens 307 26,546 150 14,980 
WiTnraca Osean ar nie eae 2,485 232,161 4,775 413 ,303 
Chicle and pendare gum......... 675 1,745,774 75 131,764 
Wriuted! Statesa ein saeco ns 633 1,625,639 74 129,924 
FROZE CCL Ee nese sa cerca eaves 3,581 1,402,352 Ress |) Wa GSzie Orere 
Satitaserclaka ia. = cw Aetek: 3,567 1,397,052 466 186,420 
TENTS ais Sis ale els Sala reel Seond oe ASO IRIS eee ee) [Oa ananre oe I ,030 413,320 
Tea ee Pt oy ies big TAIN Tk or ats lise aie eed I ea Oe 800 672,000 
(Cireaven@nid sok Se ibione ed eo lary ee tre (osha ee cen nen | eee ae 514 205,700 
Melnetcectiuicere oc orien geeeporere sai seul oneee el retis, y's [Yia Se aya bes sree 505 193,640 







































































12 COMMERCE OF VENEZUELA FOR 1916 
IQI5 1916 
Quantity, Value, Quantity, Value, 
tons. bolivars. tons. bolivars. 
Heronepliumes) (aigrettes)i 6 onal ee SO S35 Sip eee 529,644 
TATE CE ape Pee ee oc Pps aN mip Tee || ea k: Lea ae 5SOSn540n|e eae 480, 233 
WrrtedGKeanedonmtiea nna ge ae eee 14:4:,508). 2. sgl eee : 
ING threads) ss ee) Noe i are AZj41ET 1enek See 
LP ObACCOmE tee ae peer. Mey dae aerate 341 207,719 475 444,163 
Netherlands t seco ne ccc. aces 22 16,968 182 159,699 
BES TICE isd ten e eile s' Gil Ceti CRI laa a kee cant a BUM en Oa 68 68,998 
@nracdonsns secre yc ss ep eeoea ie 28 18,000 66 64,590 
Uber arc ey eves hs: okey Cece 70 29,957 36 15,738 
SY OLEH Dae ates et Se ye yee ee ad enmitare| 20 165357) |oga.8 el eee 
Pe catal SR ae sey Wie ras eos is e ee RR Peta cer 252)770@) 1s eee 861 , 353 , 
aa rea td CORON Wm ewe). i iicy opie SEAL Agen IAS LU a ae 241 530ml ae eae 844,827 
Writed: Statestrycs. ls yee eee Ee. cea 9, 600\| 255. ae 16,426 
shonkagheans ek 8 cis eee 176 576, 367 24 82,569 
‘ADiabab (obeYGl Bae 4 at vemeeuemnave re, nile! 2 174 563,888 16 66,795 
(Winited' States... 4e senna ene 2 12,479 8 16,818 
Soleseather sk o5 in heal tena 165 537,407 510 903 ,943 
AU abana Faye | aa dee mere usm at 90 294,510 82 281,470 
Curacao syn re nee 18 54,183 389 469 ,039 
Cananyelslandssn 5 eee 28 138,045 18 54,183 
SS) ONG eaten crepe reeMPnnRE ee, ey Gaerne z 14,394 7 24,203 
EXPORTS BY PorTs. 
1915 1916 
Ports. = 
Metric tons. | Bolivars. Metric tons. | Bolivars. 
Mean Gerace ete ec ee 21,574 31,124,153 18,171 29,855,277 
IMatacalbone eee cree 47,403 35,573,825 48 , 882 35,849 ,O12 
Puecttomapellonsee es ees 35,352 25,648,280 40,210 27,425,248 
CindadeBolivagerens- eee 6,355 16,107,779 4,399 11,987,709 
Carupanor yeu. potas acs ae 4,497 5,748,781 3,904 5,438,173 
JEUNE) SOR obo vob oe sas: I ,029 827,484 577 201 ,062 
IPA VGIEL. Gol Sains Sate Oe 14,621 781,194 14,426 1,669,255 
CristobaliColona eae ee 29,840 4,521,495 48,294 3,806, 836 | 
Gitanitae hoo home ie seat secs I ,OQI BO2ne827 T2721 396,570 
Ranipatan ss sease ise meer Fy HB 221,226 8,220 213,642 
Bara CAS Weis biey arene ie ae 584 BESues4 1,516 806, 470 
Sain JOO +55 db o0e00 de. 6 15,680 2 3,600 
otal cscs eye hae ee 169,535 121,266,458 189,875 117,652,854 
Value in United States gold.|............ $23,,AO4. 427) || See $22,707,000 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF CHILE 
FOR 1917" 


The foreign trade of Chile for the year 1917 shows a remarkably 
large increase over the trade of the preceding year, both in imports 
and exports, and as appears from the tables below shows also a 
large increase over prewar trade of 1913. 

For 1917 the total of imports was 355,077,027 pesos gold 
($129,603,115), and of exports, 712,289,028 pesos ($259,985,495). 


IMPORTS. 








{Values in United States gold.] 




















1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Wied Statess-sseeeeaace ese neta eae $20, 089, 158 $20, 148, 576 |$18, 638, 455 |$34, 458,956 | $63, 534, 755 
Wmitedkinedomes.es--e- = eee 3 --| 36,109,211 | 22,309,086 | 13,288,603 | 20,049,544 | 23, 565, 591 
POrilscer se sae ie ae ee Sees eee 4,810,376 | 5,380,220 | 4,762,542 | 5,596,427 | 10,176,271 
Arcontina joo. -csasesacee seeae 3, 262,654 | 2,164,939 | 2,456,681 | 2,513,181 7, 682, 106 
a6 ee ese ane nseac ape sosenoae 3,187,043 | 1,979,472 | 2,768,640 | 4,551,094 5, 340, 834 
WFAN COS feces ees ceene 22 Se aoee ees 6,623,260 | 4,206,107 | 1,700,383 | 3,462,373 5, 152, 006 
DS Paliee aces eas waco oem ee eee aeeasee 1, 135, 883 905, 684 737,992 | 2,032,746 3, 251, 281 
MONICO 2s cacene ssccste SoagetSasccces eee 231 3,386 267, 288 477,320 2, 454, 068 
Pally cs. Se aidsdcac saes ot so ee eee 3,176,284 | 1,976,513 | 1,732,890 | 1,752,293 1, 652, 123 
Japan c- es. eee sccuaecesaseeeosseeeee es 141, 154 94, 491 349, 931 590, 169 1,193, 282 
BEAaZil is css e as sen cem ese tet ee eae eee 971, 917 725,975 | 1,180,948 | 1,133, 853 863, 257 
Swedeney su tanase tesco eee ee ee 30, 408 23,711 492, 239 717, 047 799, 834 
IDOE eeedogusaabacsoreseccasaeadsoocsbed 53,525 124, 014 101, 997 199, 478 659, 463 
Hichiad of tece eee ee coe een ee 452, 415 449, 409 432, 328 237, 955 620, 671 
TADS eA TE es Gaga shaeneee oacesnasedssase see 3,343,832 | 6,269,379 | 1,203, 806 453, 565 418, 062 
OUI Od eo soocusbasoc Soo seas acesuosekss sae 188, 929 169, 821 196, 629 327, 929 415, 286 
SWRUZOPIAN Ge efomeee eee eee seine 192, 801 135, 931 76, 263 203, 075 252, 766. 
JEPC IIE Sec se heabosososebenccbtasceeon ace 49, 197 9,359 33, 694 30, 986 237,125 
NOT WE Yio Sees eae cto cee ees saccelencne 49, 848 153, 828 346, 746 540, 602 294, 317 
WERUPUAY Sei: eect aac gone ee ereee eee se 635, 766 528, 083 291, 672 183, 588 219, 817 
DenmMarkepos= jasesecencrmaseoecceeme Seeeee 3, 889 24, 427 440, 347 440, 098 204, 872 
oii SS Pan ohh eet oak ea we ee 103,944 | 66,478 63, 644 101, 290 118, 554 
MeL Heaniandss pes a e te oe ae a | 67,211 200, 466 162, 076 351, 312 116, 163 
Gira Perialaw nrsce a eee yee ee a ae 62,781 48, 525 9, 433 46, 528 67,718 
GOnmanyeeaccer cr sen see ee cae ee eee eee 29,578, 138 | 25,889,771 | 3,583,589 452, 638 67,527 
INOUE 8 ose Saeco cocascoscnscoscsessse5) 146,111 | 104, 370 50, 806 94, 146 34, 436 
ce ee) oe 
Striasbun’ anyeeeee eo ee ae eee eee , 225 | , 987 5 
Other Conntriess=so2. -..<-- eae 0s 5. ee 122,383 | 197, 215 139, 264 154, 056 204, 690 
i 
POPE Sarees 25 soe ne ee | 120,274,001 | 98,461,195 | 55,922,218 | 81,220,102 | 129,603, 115 




















The Chilean imports representing increases in 1917 were: Beef 
cattle from Argentina to the value of 4,636,188 pesos; rice, 19,000 
metric tons, nearly all from the United States, Peru, and Japan; 
sugar, 20,998 tons, practically all from Peru. A considerable part of 
this sugar was reexported to Argentina. Textile piece goods, 
60,336,521 pesos, of which a little over one-half from the United 
Kingdom, and about 12,500,000 pesos worth from the United States; 
the remainder from Spain, France, and Italy principally. Iron and 
steel goods, especially bars and sheets, machinery, and manufactures, 
principally from the United States. Railway and tramway mate- 
rials, especially steel rails, 9,340,842 pesos, between 80 and 90 per 
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cent from the United States. Automobiles, 9,014,658 pesos, 95 per 
cent from the United States. 
EXPORTS. 
(Values in United States gold.] 


























1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 

Wrted States se. < 22.2 JS. - cs ece-sce 4 $30, 413,386 | $31, 434, 241 | $50,199, 243 | $92, 033,567 |$155, 006, 103 
United Kingdom............... Reiss 55,548,341 | 40,041,307 | 40,582,411 | 48,146,599 | 55,388,670 
PURGE. = 5 sscosssscnescessoeredeososzac 8, 847, 885 4,245, 128 3,554,092 | 14,088,459 | 11,657,554 
BAe rtm ae hs" eee eset oro ears 1,034,881} 1,511,508 | 3,509,474 | 4,491,903 | 8,517,479 
Nialyseewerte holes te ss op enn seseccs 652, 032 738,493 | ~1,708,846| 1,885,652) 4,799,089 
JERE - oo nccosesbeossessosceoesescI5e05 1,333, 481 823, 498 1,779, 629 1, 408, 876 3, 645, 100 
12)0) Hiv se Sea eae ee eee eee 547, 274 289, 715 172, 598 757, 086 3, 136, 612 
Netherlands trerescscn cece tne see onesies 4,470, 103 3, 290, 996 1, 443, 628 2, 415, 233 2, 764, 480 
EVE 22 cooastooseassseco cesearssec cored [en ossenecccse||-ct nse osnsced|abcc seen csasdisnse =Sesc-c5- 2, 580, 180 
POlVTGSID 22 oo ncosocsssedcsone dese soues /codaseccesed||sccoogesesone 926, 699 1,393, 348 1,696, 595 
MAMAS PS) aa ese seed 987, 174 3,376 1,610, 520 1, 566, 736 1,570, 057 
IEFH 222 sqocesodsses2e5-2os sesso sease 933, 297 356, 882 233, 095 942,076 1, 560, 502 
PNUISET Alia mess he Sie Bet ee Een 154,778 | 1,971,569 | 1,177,787] 1,333,390 
PE ey ae eee scat aa oe teen acdsee caine 1,041,704 | 2,388, 234 329,902 | 1,231, 407 
Wernmankeeer seme seiesee eels sie a 508, 642 1,517, 897 1, 419, 295 659, 800 
IVA ob GsubeaeeREe coke conase eee teen ee 151, 829 8, 159 28, 284 481, 234 
Orie Colitis ese cb cnbtan Caer e BBA e ee oul Been Cete Sorte crete ames BIS Ui anoegscoscac 467, 857 
Wanadascrate cet cose ese eeecnesce feces 106, 194 46, 684 371, 763 199, 173 
Uinuguay,-2.---2----- 234,379 141, 568 30, 738 116, 210 
Panama.-.-.---..- 61, 550 96, 667 46, 045 61, 952 
Sweden: S25. 56.5. 832, 450 397, 075 859, 404 11 
FEUHISS tere eres oto icels Snel piel ted On| Sueane ease aleaee meee ~c~ 1,827, 425 GOAL GES |isscesesoese- 
Germany........-- Th OnE hO35 ea sostoccdscc|-cscsdssoscedl|seecaces5c~ 
INGEWAYA=-2-2---.=: Ieee o/c S WONG lGaaacascoosad keacaoncesoc 
i eee ee ee eee ee ee a ASN SON pm ema. ae Se ol ateeins aysitcrejetel else orcatsictgeroiats| ©) wiaietereimelete ise 
IGRI COS ono b= cece Pa (fal eee lin ha Sa Eo Ree Cota 
ICU) CAG 5 Se See ee eae ere SVAAAC 55S ued cee eeisas|e obeesmeses Mel cis seseecwce 
MZOKiI Gale eree sewn teee esas sec cecl ot OOlalsecccesessese 700, 916 192,002". - 2-22 -=-= 
Other countries 54, 302 125, 775 65,044 | 1,215, 160 

Foreign merchandise exported 1, 954, 221 1, 923, 528 2, 781, 967 u 
‘Ontorders==- 2-54 22ha: == - eee Re REE gs on ROO Ne 64 2 2,011,919 | 4,054,971] 1,896,880 
Motalemuenan ee seine pena ose cae 144, 653,312 | 109,381,534 | 119,529,892 | 187, 458, 432 | 259, 985, 495 

















1 $3,191,894, classified as follows and included in the above totals: United Kingdom, $119,475; United 
States, $62,641; France, $14,298; Argentina, $940,270; Bolivia, $1,683,602; Peru, $294,542; Brazil, $44,285; 
Japan, $5,642; Panama, $399; Italy, $3,665; other countries, $23,075. 

The foregoing table shows some rather remarkable changes in posi- 
tion as to several of the minor countries of export, noticeably Den- 
mark, of the Scandinavian countries, Portugal, Russia, Java, Cape 
Colony, and Egypt. All of these changes were due almost exclusively 
to shifting in destinations of nitrate exports during the war. This 
shifting was an indirect result of the war. The more direct result of 
the war is shown in the entire cessation of exports to Germany and 
Belgium after 1914. 

Although there was an increase of 138,800,000 pesos in the value of 
nitrate exports in 1917, as compared with the preceding year, there 
was an actual decrease of 1,688,058 metric quintals (quintal = 220.46 
pounds) in quantity. The United States increased its takings of 
nitrate to more than one-half of the total exportation, 16,000,000 
quintals out of 27,978,719 quintals. 

Of agricultural exports the principal increase was in the legumes 
(beans, peas, etc.). The total export of legumes amounted to 
17,750,719 pesos, of which nearly 11,000,000 pesos was to the United 
States. This is principally represented by frijoles. The export of 
sugar to Argentina was 3,580 tons. 


HE PAN AMERICAN UNION is the inter- 
national organization and office maintained 
in Washington, D. C., by the twenty-one 

American republics, as follows: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Salvador, United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
It is devoted to the development of commerce, 
friendly intercourse, geod understanding, and the 
preservation of peace among these countries. It is 
supported by quotas contributed by each country, 
based upon their population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and Assistant 
Director, elected by and responsible to a Governing 
Board, which is composed of the Secretary of State 
ef the United States and the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the other American 
governments. These two executive officers are 
assisted by a staff cf international experts, statis- 
ticlans, commercial specialists, editors, translators, 
compilers, librarians, clerks, and stenographers. 
The Union publishes a Monthly Bulletin in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French, which is a careful 
record of Pan American progress. It also publishes 
numerous special reports and descriptive pam- 
phlets on various Pan American subjects of prac- 
tical information. Its library, the Columbus 
Memorial Library, centains 40,996 volumes, 25,600 
phetographs, 160,000 index cards, and a large 
collection cf maps. The: Union is housed in a 
beautiful building erected through the munifi- 
cence of Andrew Carnegie and the contributions 
of the American Republics. 
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Commerce of Panama for 1917 











CCORDING to the report of the Director General of Statistics of Panama, 
the total foreign trade of the Republic {jor the calendar year 1917 was 
$14,847,346, represented by imports to the value of $9,223,170, and exports 

of $5,624,176. The trade for the calendar year 1916 was: Imports, $9,197,370; 
exports, $5,506,725; total, $14,704,095. There was, therefore, an increase for the 
year 1917 in imports of $25,800, and in exports of $117,451, or a total increase in 
the foreign trade of $143,251. 


-~ Ten-year table of foreign trade. 











Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
Fike 0} eae Meri Rate Ur ee terteneh aioe: Meer th Sic ©, Oe aa $7 ,806 , 812 $1,827,055 $9 ,633 ,867 
LiCOY are |B ae PO a Reedy mechan Cigna oO 6.4 congo. cuAicrs Gabeor One at cae erate 8,756,308 1,502,475 10,258,783 
TIES KO Ja, erp ariccr nities eas lene aces rs caer Coad oF -cei) cen y mca eee EA Ee a ate 10,056,993 I, 769,330 II , 826,323 
TTT ea en cele braventoue coke GHW Rs hese CRT tema pee sera Wiles tt ni Si ‘9,896,988 2 5863 ,425 12,760,413 
LiCo}i a TERRY iy Mme ete SRE LAAN Aa OUR HO tals by Cet eo CG ead a 9,871,617 2,064,648 II,936,265 
FRO) I OO PRGA tee ed tetas BeerCIS BEE (oh! otc ae Ean ee PRR APE II ,397,000 5,383 ,028 16,780,028 
QA Sie ihe cise ce the Sav oe Sine RS ap REE Ree Te) casos leneien ere ie!e 9,891,553 3,800,517 13,692 ,070 
LOWS acento tas Aes tete eee SU EEE ee ovens Ketrsyenenar eens oo 9,037,200 3,422,755 12,459,955 
BS US ee ene Oech Craig SIRE RE RO ic tics , Cicy cal Erex GAMO E eS CARERS EMER 9,197,370 5,506,725 14,704,095 
i ACO} NG Petree ecsich is ee SAL ERS HPIe aIcat Sh oui oi a casicho Ree or ce aOR ACS 9,223,170 5,624,176 14,847,346 
IMPORTS 


The imports by countries for the last five years were: 




















Countries. 1913 1914 IQI5 1916 I9I7 

United States...............] $6,378,702 | $6,344,873 | $6,822,236 | $6,674,993 $7 ,063 ,319 
United Kingdom............ 2,465 ,432 1,755,026 983 , 404 1,267,149 888 ,365 
China and Japan............ 256,773 243,119 209 ,449 565,950 580,240 
Spanish America............ 238,694 177,367 190,558 172,821 233,476 
Denmark eens sacs soe 79,950 575735 4OS7O TA a. ae 129,445 
1 Epypzha (ot oO oe nee car, ERE ce 336,816 211,545 170,555 143 ,293 103,840 
Spainey che eta ores cee 162,574 105 ,099 142,349 91,588 81,917 
Sweden '-..:tas sa tee ee cae SOA Salt emeneete ce acis,eseil ards Gets cys Ohslnge 45 ,066 16,756 
Netherlands): a 42h ek sas sie 5,946 42,731 104,550 24,974 8,305 
Ttaliyjicge Ss ec eit weite eel epee 168 ,882 127 ,566 90 ,322 37,085 5,086 
Switzerland ye eara cee st. BETO A Pope Otel s| et eae 5 304 597 
Belgium. 2 eee eae ce es 2 208,540 BOL, O36 cco. os ois sal hes a ee eee 
Austria-Hungary............ 5,476 35575 PEO aI EEN Get omens. ct. coc 
Germany... shea ee Lhe hea 1,078,168 461,960 B35 O25. (hoc) cae | eee eres 
Othericountriesaa eee ee eee eee 59,921 247,731 169,147 Ir ,824 

‘Rotal: os Seah ass oe $11,397,000 | $9,891,553 | $9,037,200 | $9,197,370 $9,223,170 




















FOREIGN COMMERCE OF PANAMA FOR I9QI7 


The principal articles of import in 1916 and 1917 were: 












































Tons 1916 Tons 1917 

(Coa U STs 3 SG Ses Re AS IG 2c ea ope a Pr h37RO3 Oy |e eee $46 ,989 
SUED OLRM ee lic One acme er liaise ued Lo LO Ba UN trae My SOACH AO loins blo a Oc 43,132 
(Seis TAG, FHET Sb GI ea i ieee i ae ali Re a ane Lege ere 2S GON |e alee 22,262 
SEL CEIE See MRE suet ac Nn elie Aca gnc Meg eae Las oad ek ASD SIAN Shain ate de eseitone alse Vil pate oy fall Ves Rey ES te 31,296 
SAG CLT OS RE RETA Te Po aren oat aerate StLenepnua Te Useaabetee Sresienete [itiara ore ashes DA BROW eva) tren 17,364. 
Preserved meats..... SAE ee eM AUN St laces eon ALR SCAU ATP SHAN Ra ail) = deeb oy ehh TORO2ZSIWV | menace p acces 23,521 
Congleiezal wiley a ees eb cone obo en spe oroo oe Stem bp omoumed TAGE TOON cess | 164,328 
BES) rr Ree US Sr UN Mey MURAD ON Sh A capt e Miedetys wusoy | SMES Jer chek goats BSESOOn Petra 20,749 
SID irl ed oe Nn ee he eis) REE RY, fee Oley tld ices Gn eke TB) OVO WSs eucboows II2,360 
DES EEC MN Pe Nt enc NN re oss ts Mee oy as) yn yale! ap -f al [nlaqoelisc@usns, ¢ FO 5 OS: eet tetera 149 ,242 
DN ea Oca TaN Peete eed fase re fcc Pate ceria so) alles ep ash accnay aie] sisene /aRleyop Shtersce AGN OOTA| Ee eerie ee 39,475 
CHESS e PT ee Nee ei riay ec Mee a EMRE T, saas Silat lellade tAvstet sbi he el dlahiatits a6 ro Sp SSS ha bboupode 19,383 
TREE. ye oS o WSR ON RENCE CRD ea a ee Pana 7143 306 ,951 15,558 348 ,394 
(Coren loviie 14 SiS a ecoe Br irene A SReGe Creal eae eRES i else 371 31,658 197 18,727 
VED TROT E  c SSPE Ate ee gar el ST 7,855 397,944 3,805 398 ,384. 
CHETOIES oo! 2 ec aR eRe te A (ie AS Gan lias me uk 51,613 
PERE RTIS PEM Ee ate ie ey either aie Mund heaOece ie suayave DR a ee etc ta) eral cet cuasuehays 55), O8O cl oe ance 53,319 
IO EATOCS eer stn a st arteglny open nichen tab a <}tes witekabe lei atcudbey eles Ghar [loch e oleate, at are Eo le 7 el ae ae 52,474 
GPE TARVER ELAM LES teers telnet ant ast eue Micke cat oniced tom aplenents [Yang aloe shorted EU cy tol aw Aa eR Re 13,403 
URI Pace fea citar carte ro telcaiva lsleravaliatie arteiaitevshaiadanaber ers (alps shaiiags: a jee! 3 OOM lect ge ele II ,G02 
CO laewOtieeMor ne eH sie ainhottale a Sal Nee ualetlte aecrsweie | PES lovauaie sats DZIS2 Si | seetereten te 18 ,084 
(Craritixora sey arty iad SES a ES PY te ae eRe a eee 69:5603%)|e ores cto 65 ,608 
SLi Giclee Sete cay foc ee Sk coaa AH Paka ell let Saliba I,104 98 ,541 I,268 68 ,235 
Nirriseatacle elites rin ie cml aN ta vcphone wicks cusestele isp stele Mrne toes SStoasoeee wees: 56,045 
Carmecthyeretablest xara anise seis otis sein ttaveheiere Dalistere walane ols « BOW ALON | eisrpeetcrursys 33,482 
BISCUMES HERE PR lays. oe heichs amet poner ey eal uN adel seas ayGil suerte oe Saye 6 KSSH ESS Olli cencie a oie 67 ,830 
3 CP EI STN os Soc ciate Siata alleys Ucpacenar sis, mln iy stace ore ilapeeectduet sia ye G5 2240), laa 6 Scions 34,189 
TERral Spa VS iy 225 ic SRBC Re etna eee WA Ps Gy ep oar aaa a ge be Te A422 Gini areas 36,061 
WREST 5 Sg. b-g'g a aoe APRESS: ROI ene: ish I amcatoae el er e $a), O4G) | sh in aatels 23,563 
(CI AReEL CSM in eye ce (Nes alate eapege Gl sve ateeleieincayaretu las) ana aed ess FZ USO eatterecke sere 37,895 
(OUST Seat the NK oat 2) atyate euleyntehcts: waste ole Mista allele eoe eueba wat 2 THO“) lo vosoeeace 63,478 
Leaf tobacco........... Nearest abeeteccrstesta 2 oN ate edt 148 49 ,530 I1l 53,437 

Be HROLetT GEL ie ee icicles alata lohays le cists ata) aie ays liecverahaces seta < GORA 7Oy ll eae. 92 ,02 
(Gasoline wpe ea ae edt Sons IU SUN ad ad lead ste etee sella areca ec ayes e GSH SOS ilertieeny ee cle 89,290 
Pig! Ol. soe cite aS ae OUR ED OHH Ge ci rene Oley Bicentennial [Aleem aan kaa! (cea em ag 77,005 
oe ee cia gee) c ibn iat aaiiie|s fasecsuabe e| ries visi tetas 9,926 2,793 12 385 
CEE Ea oe erate) Pein) here stevens cetelaute Cake 12,753 120,239 9,531 107 ,665 
GoEforMblae adie eyecare estorsie ei tars sel siotstey estes sy ahes ebcreiie si eteus sneakers ce SZEZOOMIT Ge ee 47,013 
PtexteleSMICOLEOM seen ctiinl fle Coan cHotere Mba onaiepalope cei y Coe ich Vere eddieie Or 7 GRUS |ledoago5 ese 639,729 
ie ROO LET scart ense cot curteat sheer a Sa Ndecciseea or (a) Ae wg e UZOLAGS llooeuoaab ne 79,290 
a Nisteri ieee toyarsier sles ever afet ev csyakn tel ysis ernie aul steele we ots ha gKoe lesbos ces or 56,577 
Re SH he Slo acer hes ey Sie ARE EER CRE TE ic eles eat RES Ree pa OS Goy/ looaccoaces 85,417 
Fveduiyerna deel otis Xan ee Nae Wott Niece eu lie Le oile 60523255 [bam 233,377 
Wry ZOodstan dinOtOMs 5) i/o sia) hie seed syeienpewiainioate oeowaee ccs. ESOMSO IE chet aes 56,018 
SHEET LEN ES 01S a NI UE OO SR a eR oe a a a ASH OZOM tiie Eee 27,067 
IBS BIG] GOS ei a cle ae nice aa ae taie bis ieee ees Ree a] eae pa Lae ie) NWS ec oe cis diss 406 ,452 
SOAp Merete eee ale Say slceteias ere wre NEBr) ance CIM tag Al HUSOS2) least 23,530 
MOM OLGINlatyaeme ran em iin. Semele enna Sau e cA ae ef GPU aG AS We eau aig eae 258 ,601 
TELSre TATE G58 curs) Shen ey pet aU eas ates Che ey epee tR U Ley Miaka digke ole 51,405 
INTE VHOYES 5 5 310 8 cucaiete Gidley aie Ses OIG ee Ao A eal Piet ars Pee ea ea BowAs zal eect 44,574 
PP ALALS MD Le ALC Cle mecMrriaus ateico ects aye Hs dare crayh My com Seam [El Pape de al Tay bi 7/tay | eS ERE ONOR 50,995 
Beteeatitprepanediy mr yori tse eieacl ayy alsin wus eee. ike PGP con ocho 66.9 Ow 16,013 
Chemical and pharmaceutical products, unenumerated|.......... BSL \|o020708058 252,031 
Witretalbwatersrpe nu te acvani terete aes ict ue Mla dat ena 2OROAGQ ME eich ests 7,675 
KOTASS Where Ree eae ieee imran lca ces onary SiN AK maa) Male eae moh oe 22RGO Silvas ole 17,616 
(CUTIE GS ENED oS) Ee om BNR ates ee UM 0 0 0t Ber o{1vellooonoe soos 31,852 
rl dasrapliummbp ers se reie eases Sey Woe ea Came aN A Ne Te LOO AS 7S locas a 210,466 
TENET ICES ew eG Sens Pua crate Ole Se) cr cae PORES ME MCAT yee ac meal RR ORR Dw LOSH5 250) |e ene 63 ,194. 
Othermmantiutactures of wood).j/)..16 see le ee eee TOLY Nate | PS ches ees eal ret ean ie le 
(CABG LENS ga at ae ee SON ase ete ae en UN VA a] Ua OGG Ns ocoewelee-s 40,212 
SHEE TED EROYES EEG eee eae pee RI IER Bue aC Er gE Ue ne aa AD SAO lose doausen 28,814 
Other maniuiacturesiof steeliy cy yae pele ae i oe eral 2 DSO Tell Bees are dene 20,430 
NWiinembarped jett: ss \onacmacumiae See LOR I Ne ks | CO Curt oP cinta We ented Laat nel nk a 59,984 
PO TSEC apenas Be eRe EL ne a ool Med (OUD name eens Male 220635 le acca 8,906 
Lbroyin, (iilloytaves 4/6 op ane Aneel eee Scan at tg ede Teo cdl ance (OO BNO 6207 GAM tentsn eae 23 ,667 
Xeuiliweanyueni at berste lee wie: Put atten tinier tae Laie Lacie SOR SOAs is als os eee 14,485 
INTE eg oi Gi Shere SR ea eR, IGRI ORS aD Eee 2S OAT | Ceeekewe sah ee ae 8335723 
RVPAC AL Omar cust ete cask setae elaine abou CNS Chevisteaey Gert [ora mate etree FAs OOF airs a Bake olor 59,121 
lechricaluanaterial ys \oiic< Mack oo ee ee et MBE VG 3 lletahs oni OAM Sour | eee eee 145,399 
EWAN SoM ACHIMES! ie wee ie cera. enn aie) ceetan ss eee a ape age deny tee ate DS PT. LOR SS Siliotcrewinaoe 21,458 
Industrial machinery not enumerated..............|].......... BS 202ml Aone ee 34,360 
Automobiles ..... SOG Oe NE pio ae ctcGiS ca RETRO Mae TO Narr Sa Tams re Rn Na Use ie at 64,578 
ss SIDES cagsoog¢doparcbosooeee cog obs te ho SEW TOA Sole a erga con © 64,202 
ie PUB oscncodavsscossocuosoppAcooseooeE ae iasee fk te: | eadaseee BUM Ua Sorte ieee OR ee 60,745 
PASE, WHAM i cocaascadsopooncosodnose seen duell>aauooneun BAR Od Aa nent peace 58,908 
R WME och bons ootiod Adc ace es Kas semua S allo Ud oe ns BiBWa2Q)ei |W ae eke Nuleem 44,483 
-s JOSE bes oA reat yp RDA ra ec AN INCI obese WM Ue 1 277i OZ Oil sannepa iste ae 41,360 
Of the imports, the United States supplied 73 per cent of the whole in 1916, and 

77 per cent in 1917. 





















































+ FOREIGN COMMERCE OF PANAMA FOR I917 
EXPORTS. 
The exports by countries for the last five years were: 

Countries. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
nitedsstatesees ete ree $4,801,608 | $3,269,696 | $3,118,754 | $5,360,788 $5,527,913 
United Kingdom............ 65 ,024 109 ,869 42 ,064 55 ,687 7,712 
tally ® fy Gee kere tau Pee eee rene 310 2,778 I,120 27,787 400 
RS Toye str US nts, miciaee a Cecio cher cebicecl Gael [sens ecricie Chere mene 1,543 8,804 336 359 
RT ANICE pease tet eee ee rgtnns 15,776 1,646 2 pAOO lie sec eee A | Brae aT Ie 
Genmanmyaeee eee eestor 216,939 E25), 8O9. |’) 5 vials elec vecal| ceone eens et petoneee lowe eet 
Spanish America............ 281,067 boy anole dat PRIS a Leena eo calla aolanincs 40's 
Canali Zone eter eee eee eect rere 48 ,269 74,494. (9) 5i27/ 87,792 
Other countries: soo. oe ee 2,304. 240,818 175.) LIQ) |= ais nome | Cee Shore 

atalenye se crnia Mier. $5,383,028 | $3,800,517 | $3,422,755 | $5,506,725 | $5,624,176 

1In 1913 included in United States. 
EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
(In 1916, 97 per cent of the whole; in 1917, 98 per cent of the whole.) 
I916 IQI7 
Article. : ; ay 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Kilos. Dollars. Kilos. Dollars. 

(GE Tee Ko aN hh Kis Gitct Ola dnmias cichora oe Dict ere aie 252,358 43,490 315,196 72,630 
CWGOCONUES 4 INE Ao ees eestor eee es II ,917,409 718,280 9,777)777 707 ,637 
1S Yena tha ish eee Sie eae oa eo pola 7 AOD oO OIIE 114,629,907 | 2,370,553 | 152,744,150 | 2,467,442 
TB alata ee a occ ee SOL Per Ror eee eect 894,052 466 ,603 563,198 513,263 
RUE Nooo Uae aacseesaes GacoostobObeE eo es 76,211 45 ,986 51,579 60,576 
ODay Ahoy es) sal OPO ca nie iene sic cae ae a Aieplereny oro 5,872 40,612 4,565 26,558 
Nother Ob pearlcray arrestee er iede terrae ie reenter 174,507 25,230 196 ,676 23,543 
Socobolot woods es Jas eee eee se ete oie elie teres 805 ,812 25 ,627 2 ,600 ,o00 92 , 818 
TERE ES eee eee ee esa er er be Ledeen aoe tap atta 167,511 284,201 714,846 332,512 
Nispero (medlar tree gum)................. 291,972 137.324 402,090 309 ,044 
IVFan grovel bar ken icct Pree tiene riers I ,936,721 87 ,O17 60 ,635 I ,661 
Woods fire Pere erie ieley-l ofc eal I ,604.,065 84,505 590,959 16,210 
§ Dery ott ig aie 3 Olt ora iG Srecicete ner oo tale era 29,084 24,210 45,845 26,371 
WS) StS old aye eee een Prete a at SiacaiGns Gi alouniene 34,222 175170. |). I oe ee 
MaWiPoigiGoces ceeboeuloccbavogegecaccoboss 177,625 29,488 166,200 38,404 
eRagiiay AVOLyAtuits) ee sreiewe eee eee i I ,294,107 185 ,467 3,843,190 202 ,431 
WPSCACs ce docnapsanvanseecUscaeooaoecsegue 9,533 39,727 6,392 21,540 
PASITAGITIEIES BEN hoes che cyst eee ee hee RAR er asall eeeneRe Re pec eee reo 300, 0025) ioe ete os nt er ee 
Manganese!l...... lewticgs: chert ibe wick nego eee ee I ,907 ,O0O 328 ,684 4,425,000 20,888 
SOLAR ESE sceas sep soe Ses SOS ed ee eae Re Mer reel Metron tre te evign San ye BAS TO! |i Ae renee 6,108 
OldGnie tal seeps ere ree 246,543 33371 203 ,250 38,322 
1Pir(ete (ols CKO) hoo eA OA ain accsid ce oc ean] | Spe Aopermlicmeraracmcn||\>cooseccscccs 33,3607 
SilverjCouns 2550 i olen b 4 Gee ee Dota eee ay al|is. oy elack dete toleee Gill hav ouside terete nena | RU Seng eae 400 ,000 
MSCeHANeOUSis secs 2) con cla East eae oer ee 23:5 584 ee tee eee AA 16,845 





IManifestly an error in 1917 in the original report. 
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Commerce of Uruguay, 1917 








HE foreign commerce of Uruguay for the year 1917 amounted to 129,728,505 

| _ pesos, of which 37,212,231 pesos were imports, and 92,516,274 pesos exports. 

The foreign trade for the year 1916 was: Imports, 33,802,992 pesos; exports, 

68,340,648 pesos; total, 102,143,640 pesos. There was therefore an increase in 

imports of 3,409,239 pesos, and in exports of 24,175,626 pesos, or a total increase in 
the trade of 27,584,865 pesos. 

Estimating the Uruguayan peso at $1.04 United States gold, the value of the 
foreign trade for the year 1917 was: Imports, $38,700,720; exports, $96,216,925; 
total, $134,917,645. For the preceding year (1916) the amounts were: Imports, 
$35,155,112; exports, $71,074,374; total, $106,229,486. 


a en-year table of foreign trade. 














Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 

Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
TOOLS) 4 ad cee One Che Sea ee ae ane ene ch eee 37,456,161 | 40,341,421 77,797,582 
OD RC ea ys lei arc tie iste vis lets Aree tle oe 36,944,106 | 45,109,191 82,053,297 
UG)IUOYS «2 us! Bi tee Se Ne a pe eee Sree 40,814,161 | 40,935,638 81,749,799 
CPIM epee e ce canal ohe) dt cece Sche aucars 44,798,175 | 42,499,870 87,298,045 
HDL. 2 0c 6. Clot SII eee rae 49,380,000 | 48,800,744 98,180,744 
TOLD, oo 6 oS GIO he Chen Ee CeIn Sach aeesee peer 50,352,901 | 68,496,120 | 118,849,021 
U@OUALS 2) yO. SIRE eC Re eee ice nen 37,234,877 | 58,233,699 95,468,576 
FLO Eee Ioan CES cis whch slidyn et sub icspatars obs 34,979,639 | 73,290,671 | 108,270,310 
HOW » © 2 Rc Sento ac ee Re re ie ee 33,802,992 | 68,340,648 | 102,143,640 
Oy RM Ra Race eirsrer aya oe Siar x ySyecaysinws woSeyeienaee 37,212,231 | 92,516,274 | 129,728,505 
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+ COMMERCE OF URUGUAY, 1917 














IMPORTS. 
The imports by countries of origin for the years 1915, 1916, and 1917 were: 
1915 1916 I9I7 

United States: Gee ket ce eg a, On $7,561,825 | $8,810,669 | $11,009,259 
AT ETL ELINA eee ry Esa igh cyt niet e yn ate 7,668,797 7,383,505 8,421,124 
IB cai aati Geraeiott apes ue inticten ts Yee aren eae stant & 5,059,267 4,123,880 6,677,020 
a Winitecekende doninere sae eiae i teenie 7,125,158 7,046,889 6,054,393 
Sale eua eee tah ek eta mn ta atte 2, 367.931 2,443,772 2,653,097 
SEO AUTO CC een Gere eA CU A te 1,700,549 1,752,682 1,429,274 
teal teehee Remsen tae SUS ee ran OL Vas Ten 2,636,868 2,053,778 I ,022,547 
IVEGRT COM re rok be tiane oem: OM rn anertan 41,475 486,073 767,615 
Cab aes) RPT OSE oe aes rs dO Pn 237,827 163 ,632 210,738 
Bara gia est eres, Sates ha Lae ole coe 76,176 100,751 135,956 
Geri ame see eh eae eee ee elie 779,350 193,306 106 ,733 
INethenl andsicraci etch Seen aac ee 382 ,303 306 , 880 86,010 
SWE C1 ESS pele cyeccae 2 AUR nee Ras. 5) test 275,310 21,823 37,836 
Portugalias tsa ae she oe ae ae 45,843 33,170 36,757 
Switzerland sss anche eee Pare Weds «ath, 49,674 26 , 903 32,206 
Bel eisinace pee ocean a nae rnueenuen. We 201 , 829 72,100 8,479 
CT ear a naan ee a RA SCM 68 , 506 34,568 6,622 
INOW Vi exec enc eee ment in oe ec auteur a 17 ,664 15,342 3,700 
AMI Stria— Enum catsyese ae eee ee eae 30,907 2,052 985 
Mustrallias teas WaieGe re wae nan Maa enue NEN 8. 25 O82 ieee Pre ae eee ty ae 
Other-countiHes: <4 7s ei ee One 16,534 83,337 1263 

<j LG oe DBI a GERDA La oy at a a $36,378,825 |$35,155,112 | $38,700,720 








1 Japan only. 
IMPORTS BY MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS. 
(Before the war.) 


1grtI—Pesos. TorI—FPesos. 


Mivevanimals: 2 s45 sees 870,499 Iron, steel, and manu- 
KRoodiprodticts) ose 8,517,984 factliies? J4.“;n eee 4,947,130 
IBEVEhAtESei hula tate etary a 2,139,022 Other metals and manu- 

obaccometeree rae 454,086 factines, 497) 4 ee 1,049,199 

Textiles and manufactures. 8,409,517 Stones, earths, glass and 

Oils motedibles 25a 4- 1,399,125 chinaware= 5...) eee 4,973,164 

Painitsyand idiyes-an. 4 seer 301,949 Miscellaneous articles.... 2,973,567 

Chemicals and pharmaceu- Articles for public works, 
ticalaprodiucts ==: 8 I ,004 , 663 CbCie dae oe eee De TAS EL 

Woods, lumber, etc........ 3,652,019 Tt 

Paper and cardboard...... 989 , 389 ‘Total. 72. 44,798,175 

Leather and manufactures. . Bag) TIGL 
In 1915 the classifications were rearranged as follows: 

1915—Pesos. T915—Pesos. 

Tive animals.............. 5,018,307 Shoes, leather goods, 

Groceries, etc.: Skins;etel 7). Soa 291,730 
Hood prodtietsanm ieee: 7,594,442 Building materials, etc.... 1,218,931 
Beveragesiaesieicassaiaik 1,099,073 Drugs and chemicals..... 350,501 
Cigars and tobacco...... 430,000 Pharmaceutical specialties 
Al other eee eae 3,047 , 864 and druggists’ sundries. 151,336 

Drygoods and notions..... AV T20085O). ett eny 1 9 ee eae 104,976 

Hardware, stationery, and Watches, jewelry, prec- 
ships? Stones ae sere 4,439,136 ious stones, etc........ 97,321 

Electrical supplies......... 230,708 Raw material and ma- 

Musical instruments....... 70,702 chinery for theindustries 6,605,461 

Furniture and upholstery... 102 , 300 ——————— 

Totals ae eae 34,979,639 
% 
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EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries of destination for the year 1913, 1915, 1916, and 1917 


were as follows: 

















1913 IQI5 1916 1917 
United’ States... 2 S22. $2,880,071 |$12,216,595 |$16,493,601 |$26,218,746 
United Kingdom.......... 7,979,000 | 13,735,187 | 13,827,770 | 19,358,161 
HATA CMM Veuve bey). escheat 12,380,753 | 18,394,688 | 12,677,241 | 16,180,680 
JREAINT S305 85 Siete Se eee ae 2,970,517 | 15,540,723 | 10,601,053 | 14,733,877 
LNSTEISTIN TUTE ie or eae ee 10,802 ,853 9,299,003 | 10,623,806 | 12,376,146 
SOENNE 5 Se cena ates ae 842,761 2,571,613 3,049,175 4,686,135 
Evrarzillitras Rae py kT oe 4 oi 4,768 , 826 1,096,094 1,370,204 1,299,622 
Cuba 2 0.0 Gk Ee OCSRE Tae ete eae emee 2,577,239 907 ,553 698 ,588 851,749 
(Clade y = eR a SI a ee aaa 313,819 100,510 22,291 235,061 
J ENO TT EOE UC A ls ve a 34775391 311,801 289,791 33,573 
JAIGTERTEING sei. ou Cepsecia nae eho eas tna bo ar a hd 2 DAT TON | Geil Cees MMi. ' 31,410 
Netherlands......... paris aces Beal 0 (Pelee a 587 ,086 135,582 22,360 
ID Yereses ein kc sian penetra wi nan || Rea ans a Eiely ARN 10 (Oye |e vepoarty Aree RR (PRR YS NEN brs 
SOT S © 5 oe i aR [je eke ee 555,298 OAZROGOE |e ee 
Canimatyen. 250050. LS TGs Shea pints (litte | ree aresne Rae ke BN NAL tact eas cae i Sci a 
Austria-Hungary.......... 3730) 7 20 fey ee SE | WNL 
Belgium....... vi ns SUM 22 Pash Cre)! 7/5} 0 I ERE RRL eee | one eer any te Puen eota bsea yarn SS aah 
IRICSISIGL oo road eee eee BION OXEN UG rencraer a rapes ek Atel le ie ta any ach eet I ae Uae Ions 
Other countries........... 165,790 17,138 46,909 41,310 
BLN tea PEE NS Coes 71,031,901 | 75,942,509 | 70,780,101 | 96,068,830 
Ships’ supplies........ re ae 204 ,064 279,789 294,273 148,095. 
pivotally ses eho los, 71,235,965 | 76,222,298 | 71,074,374 | 96,216,925 
The exports by major classifications for the last five years were: 
1913 1914 IQI5 1916 I9QI7 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
Grazing and meat sey: 
Live animals. SRE 1,283,550 I ,609 ,446 I ,088 ,874 2,311,190 2,421,246 
Meat and extracts. ....| 14,631,280 | 14,316,731 | 30,333,922 | 26,567,006 | 32,829,664 
Grease and tallow... pees a2 ail 254395079 I ,652 ,063 1,540,475 908 ,848 3,134,205 
Woo!. ...+.+.+.--| 30,797,959 | 20,064,512 | 20,089,178 | 18,601,275 | 34,024,362 
Hides and skins............. I2 ,697 ,298 9,423,320 | 16,663,120 | 16,427,323 | 17,341,216 
Hair . , 292,285 228 ,833 294,898 291 ,308 2555944 
Bones and ash. 212,041 299 , 502 IOI ,944 158,436 178,769 
Other products. Daas 331,672 4,942 Il ,244 10,523 9,408 
Residuary products........ 236,061 414,914 411,884 270,610 188,720 
Agricultural products: 
Flours and pastes.......... 504,029 -12,019 1,275 533,326 52,454 
Grains and seeds...........] 2,045,238 1222-415 695 5575 754,843 32,711 
Fruits and vegetables....... 76,512 55,047 18,252 1,705 71,619 
Hay and fodder.... Gears 32,900 60,218 36,317 12,763 22,482 
Other products............ 89 ,089 1,491 1,747 926 104 
Mine products: 
WVietal sree iu ris sas 30349 5ul|| eee weit 4,000 2,030 a leaps 
Stones. } Be \ 2,031,809 544,055 156,348 134,078 
Earths. . ora 493,764 565 5770 342,597 207 ,500 
Hunting and fishing... 408 ,423 157,234 87,182 IOI ,870 134,810 
Ships’ supplies. . Eyttea tye 196,215 271,294 240,266 282,955 142,399 
Miscellaneous............... 47,400 99 ,248 560,693 584,766 1,334,583 
Total.................| 68,496,120 | 52,418,802 | 73,290,671 | 68,340,648 | 92,516,274 
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Under live animals the principal exports in 1917 were: 74,706 head of cattle, 
worth 2,240,206 pesos; 29,175 sheep, worth 152,226 pesos; 980 horses, worth 19,774 
pesos; 317 mules, worth 8,888 pesos. 

Under the heading meat and extracts the principal exports in 1917 were: Jerked 
beef, 7,545 tons, worth 1,886,163 pesos; frozen beef, 68,276 tons, worth 15,838,816 
pesos; chilled beef, 3,573 tons, worth 950,094 pesos; salt beef, 235 tons, worth 47,006 
pesos; canned meats, 40,804 tons, worth 11,715,941 pesos; frozen mutton, 2,081 tons, 
worth 469,825 pesos; canned tongue, 365 tons, worth 250,374 pesos; frozen menudos 
(edible off parts), 2,946 tons, worth 350,337 pesos; beef broth, 839,358 kilos, worth 
251,807 pesos; beef extract, 436,005 kilos, worth 1,046,410 pesos. 

Under grease and tallow the principal exports in 1917 were: Grease, 5,349 tons, 
worth 1,102,085 pesos; tallow, 10,526 tons, worth 2,015,085 pesos. 

Under hides and skins the principal exports in 1917 were: Sheepskins, dry, 1,977 
tons, worth 704,407 pesos; lambskins, 61 tons, worth 55,270 pesos; flint still-born 


calf skins, 250 tons, worth 34,140 pesos; sheepskins with hair off, 570 tons, worth 


85,498 pesos; sheepskins, tanned, 43 tons, worth 30,300 pesos; 408,274 salt hides, 
worth 3,430,565 pesos; 809,110 flint same, worth 4,983,868 pesos; 512,578 salt hides, 
frozen, worth 7,072,146 pesos; 60,304 salt calfskins, worth 239,056 pesos; flint same, 
754 tons, worth 574,110 pesos; 39,573 flint horsehides, worth 97,221 pesos; goatskins, 
56 tons, worth 22,320 pesos. 

Under residuary products the principal exports in 1917 were: Tankage, 5,208 tons, 
worth 75,067 pesos; salt and dry casings, 458 tons, worth 55,504 pesos; ony blood, 
2,053 tons, worth 36,791 pesos. 


Under flours and pastes, the principal-export in 1917 was: Wheat flour, 871 tons, 


worth 52,253 pesos. 

Under grains and seeds the principal exports in 1917 were: Linseed, 359 tons, 
worth 17,176 pesos; Indian corn, 138 tons, worth 4,659 pesos. 

Under hay and fodder, the principal export in 1917 was: Linseed cake, 609 tons, 
worth 17,658 pesos. 

Under mine products the principal SEPDES in 1917 were: Stone, 76,391 tons, 
worth 114,590 pesos; sand, 318,097 tons, worth 206,764 pesos. 

- Under hunting and fishing the principal export in 1917 was: Nutria skins, 72,743 

kilos, worth 61,563 pesos. 
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Commerce of Costa Rica for 1917 








HE TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE of Costa Rica for the year 1917 amounted 
dij to 36,510,550 ecolones, represented by imports to the value of 12,032,774 colones, 

and exports of 24,477,776 colones. In 1916 the foreign trade was: Imports, 
14,201,989 colones; exports, 23,916,498 colones; total, 38,118,487 colones. 

Expressed in terms of United States gold, valuing the colon at 46.5 cents, the for- 
eign trade for 1917 was: Imports, $5,595,240; exports, $11,382,166; total, $16,977,406. 
In 1916 the foreign trade amounted to: Imports, $6,603,925; exports, $11,121,172; 
total, $17,725,097. : 

The last Anuario Estadistica issued by the Costa Rican Statistical Office is for 
the year 1915. ‘The figures for the years 1916 and 1917 appearing in the following 
tables are taken from the reports of Consul Benjamin F. Chase, San José, who con- 
sulted the unpublished documents of the Statistical Office. 


Ten-year table of foreign trade. 








Imports. Exports. Total 
= 
QOS Fietec foees 15x rere eae reehn ae Ie eticrehe eee eich AALS Oe aee! 5 60204405 $7,757,525 | $13,386,930 
TOQOO opie a cietais sols coset e Spool vinden oe eevee kee ehatayeyeicie. Se tore 6,109 ,938 8,176,257 14,286,195 
SH 0)1 Co Veen tN a SPM arts asec ere anh Cma Oos cache oR yee on as chon nS 7,897,736 8,374,364 16,272,100 
LON en Goieenulcio Hab Oole oS ae ag Ue os ee ae Ge baeoud oocieae 8,872,161 8,924,191 17,796,352 
iG\iel Sos Sood Gansiaqide ouUSGade dd oo do cule dame nconomne 10,079 ,306 9,964,005 20,043 ,311 
16 1G ut Are Bch or cheno: SG as Saris ch.0s one CPCI ce mise acto ne EN Romer 8 ,685 , 108 10,321,568 I9 ,006 ,676 
LOY, ee Sere ots AG EPE AIEEE OO OC Beraald O SDE ene aerate onc ean oe 7,551,679 10,861,748 18 ,413 ,427 
XG fais arse ster sis veisunle ae ate eo siceenieae acing, Seaton strates 4,478,782 9,971,582 14,450,364 
TANTO Ge caimcsintg ase acne Bale eSG Hoe tools Uc.s svco Gai scree S 6,603 ,925 Lay, War eee 17 5725,097 
GEG (40 So God eas abe cuibo or so Ueanma oc 6 coda o6 ou do 5,595,240 II ,382,166 16,977,406 




















IMPORTS. 
The imports by countries for the last five years were as follows: 
1913 IQI4 IQI5 1916 1917 

United States...............| $4,467,829 | $4,022,147 | $3,031,907 | $4,677,407 $3 ,887 ,603 
United Kingdom............| 1,289,324 I ,088 ,576 548 ,810 790,851 706 ,257 
Spanish America. ........... 303 ,683 330,262 254,856 310,866 355 ,027 
G@éntralvAmericar see ee 349,717 270,942 131,584 223,820 216,809 
France. AEe Soke Siti Ocas CNERIERG 387,514 3G0,771 84,132 180,228 137,973 
Sei tr Ey ene Sere he aoe es eel 158,974 136 ,689 117,849 162 ,578 112,785 
170,598 177 ;293 137,615 124,923 83,527 
Germany.. a eietewa yess mangers 1,340,998 I ,065 ,468 42,969 1,340 559 
Belgium.. yaaa ete keke itocs 46,958 34,903 933 on Scere Ace 
Other countries............. 169,513 124,628 128 ,027 131,912 94,700 

Total.................| $8,685,108 | $7,551,679 | $4,478,782 | $6,603,925 $5 .595 240 
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The following table shows the leading imports for the last four years and the princi- 
pal countries sharing in the trade: 









































IQI3 I9QI4 1915 1916 
Automobiles . ; $69 ,606 $29 ,860 $23,282 $68 ,218 
United States. RE re A Pee A Gas ofa Sia eae ors 65 ,678 26,740 18,164 68,218 
Cattle. eee re cue Ree har ete nts aire nhters | so 23.,007 221,885 95 ,964 184,235 
Nicaragua. . See Ny erate ee en ee een 28,, OOF 221,885 95,964 171,457 
Coffee sacks.. 2 PROUT A te ic Ret aa eae er srs ae SENG 88 ,958 77 1389 98,531 131,118 
United Kingdom. Bei sichels cvs, Seed 69 ,424 65,710 83,919 90,614 
Wrritedestateses on sos ws SOAs Se lds horas, Sena, ss II ,161 8,104 13,220 38,153 
Sea codse eee Oo een. i ee 828 ,948 800 ,291 466 ,699 657 5447 
fUlsnitediStateskoe eae: Sas vA eeteciadieise se cs sail) 243%, 802 285 ,O41 266 ,333 416,758 
United Kingdom... 62.2.0... 355 ,042 302 ,333 129 ,848 155,014 
SeaNY : 124,699 12,613 4,491 109 
France. . 39 ,009 4,247 10,907 28,128 
Italy .. sSrOe Bae cola ATARI aR 51,463 37,997 30,749 25 ,302 
Winesandichenticals. =<... .. 02... so etl ee 150,142 162 ,898 II5,903 73,485 
Winter] Sin eSS a ies ce Oe eras 1 Ue Ue eae Oa 7OMETS 90,547 85,194 51,901 
United Kingdom. ....2 0.0.00... 23,378 23,847 11,196 10,238 
France. . : 24,039 19,924 4,977 3,482 
Germany .. 29 ,690 23, ,063 4,065 San 
Electrical materials . ca AR ee Nei SOMERS RENEE AE EEE 150,339 174,341 95,176 112,746 
NG MPEG RS CAeS eo fp lyye Iso) a nea cledzreecanoen We wane a 121,416 159,432 86,773 IOL,716 
Flour... cre Mee Th er era lee heme te seal 25S SA OT, 189 ,329 224,480 488 ,660 
Wiataedl Sizes Se aie en Tiers co ake en 257,457 183 ,542 209 ,662 470,670 
Lard. BE nie eae ee eh ele e200); S02 204 ,927 144,181 174,304 
United States....... 194,968 202 ,485 142,270 172,610 
van lncnyprnleatetialige ene ota she lyes ae e eae nomen Seu ZO, 772 241,139 62 ,387 29,914 
WWiistedsStates@as aa ists.) Ones Oc es ee 72,242 140,981 59,725 55737 
Rice. 2 STERN SITE CURR PENERERO nikee Tae e eee we. 393 160,311 108 ,640 142,859 
Cintired! Sisvieds 5 cpio as Nannie Gael Setenr Oe nice 31,621 59 383 93,283 122,076 
(GERIATR ob ice Slo Gn nO DRO EIR Eee oe eee 82,088 76,405 ie oe a aetaiers 
Wheat. . eT idly oie eer ey ea ee ee, ONO Az 366 ,641 323,567 262 
MimtredIGtaics ek ee 219 ,487 366 ,624 323,507 262 

Coal . Peete a Rete ere eee te ee As ee, 2OL975 250,226 106 ,953 (@) 
TSE ea! SENS ee eae Re a es Pea 258,329 228 ,224 92 ,039 erected 

1Not available. 
EXPORTS. 
The exports by countries for the last five years were as follows: 

1913 1914 1915 1916 IQI7 
United States...............| $5,240,793 | $4,893,566 | $4,864,803 | $6,830,977 $8,119,295 
United Kingdom............| 4,318,006 5,192,253 4,438 ,233 3,668 , 408 2,496,191 
Spanish America. ........... 59,721 oe 275 ,022 324,616 628,188 
Central America............. 38,618 264 217 131,652 79,159 
France. . 95 ,636 ios 697 62,975 93,418 31,886 
Germany.. : 504,381 471,907 1) Go latent eee Sime senate 
Other countries . 64,413 67 ,522 227,107 72,101 27,447 
Total................/$10,321,568 |$10,861,748 | $9,971,582 |$11,121,172 | $11,382,166 
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The leading exports for the last five years and the principal countries of destina- 
tion were as follows (1917 incomplete): 

















1913 1914 1915 
Bananas...............-..+.| $5,194,428 | $4,725,754 | $4,427,566 
United States...........] 3,884,946 ,281 ,o12 3,087 ,826 
United Kingdom........ I ,284 ,847 1,444,742 1,339,741 
Coteeeee ae eee ees leh OO51,O2 071) 4603). 30C8 mea 2OsG 07 
United Kingdom........| 2,956,123 | 3,533,895 2,877,932 
Waitedistatesis sc eee. 216,302 467 ,269 547,982 
Cermanyiyes oe ner eee 288 ,402 483 ,124 553955 
Goldvand' silver... i535. 520) 2) 2,020. 473 888 ,599 805 ,897 
UnitediStates® s-.5.0 sees I ,021,473 888 ,599 805 ,897 
Sacag AeA oe ane eae 105 ,034. 84,507 174,809 
United Kingdom........ 61,741 39 , 192 IOI ,674 
United States....... 9,644 9,898 66 ,897 
Gattlethidesn Wop as ios. eee 132,883 110,780 151,064 
United! States. 2. 2) 0.6 52,825 50,207 99 ,069 
SDAIN te nonin ere Ad GS eee Sues 38 332 
Germanys eecieoee 65,517 39,584 Move cat: Be 
IRUphereeme ge eee ee 44,482 12,134 49,488 
United States........... 38 ,202 11,148 48,192 
WMOOdS Fs ea OS tomeniecoce I41,361 123,814 49 ,372 
United States... 2+ ses 3,750 2,204 25,581 
Germany er 27 si4-) okies 100 ,244 16,461 Sihaelce seetete 

SSI ae Fe wt en Oa Saas 19,216 69 ,686 
United! Statess css canes 4,300 69 ,686 
United Kingdom........ 173,985 che oon 





1916 





1917 





$4,677,313 
3394529 
I ,282 ,784 
4,242 ,338 
2,129 ,654 
1,789 ,842 
1,006 ,949 
I ,006 ,949 
223,369 
149 ,226 
65 ,O4! 
161,755 
132,494 
Il ,677 
65,149 
65,149 
51,213 

33 825 
"241,058 
241,058 





$4,040,625 


wae 


357791747 


996 ,243 











DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


COMMERCE OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC FOR 1917. 


The total foreign commerce of the Dominican Republic for the 
year 1917, according to the report of the Receiver General of Domin- 
ican Customs, amounted to $39,844,644, of which $17,400,064 repre- 
sented imports, and $22,444,580 exports. 

The figures for the year 1916 were: Imports, $11,664,430; exports, 
$21,527,873; total, $33,192,303. There was therefore an increase in 
imports of $5,735,634, and in exports of $916,707, or a total increase 
for the year 1917 of $6,652,341. 

The balance of trade (excess of exports over imports) in favor of 
the Republic for the year 1917 was $5,044,516. 


TEN-YEAR TABLE OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
LODE dicnisie Gio c-nro ee cite cotorckc cenencn Soro craks $4,767,775 $9,396,487 $14,164,262 
NGO) 6 66 So Gsie6 G0 DETTE OG Rode Ooo ocd ood 4,425,913 8,113,690 12,539,603 
SII) geeet sictias sreetenass sche iotev cope cevedevere scerMepe: 3360s 6,257,691 10,849,623 17,107.314 
IGM Calo mete eee OG Solon co Spar Doo tee 6,949,662 10,995,546 17,945,208 
BO pew nA erates paper elidel araitensratel ancty- lak stomereoe lone 8,217,898 12,385,248 20,603,146 
LOUBS Ssebio cea Ec eco OC OOS OO COO OOS 9,272,278 10,469,947 19,742,225 
UOid s oeebeeeied pow Go MUD U DOD COME OOS 6,729,007 10,588,787 17,317,794 
BLOM peewee tars ce eae tein cits chevy suaheseveneseucte Soaks 9,118,514 15,209,061 CAE BAT AS IT/5) 
TUISHIUG) =. 4 eps Cae sasie 1G ECMO DS CREDO Roto choo a eoi aon 11,664,430 21,527,873 33,192,303 
IDL, 6 aocobina cod oUboo Dos ooninODibe caG 17,400,064 22,444,580 39 844,644 


IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES. 


Countries. 1917. Countries. 1917. 
Toraticd! Sees cob cso onoaocooce $14,320,351 Cubar ys eek ities ates ee nae 50,173 
Porto Rico ....... SOOO OD 1,817,836 Sylt zeta divas sanenas sca leva eas 19,121 
United Kingdom .............«. 603,111 Gemma aryaycisuctens wie ees a lebeuereacre diapare ct 
Siete asde dda cosboovoedogeDos 193,870 OPHerncounbtmesnels yeas ene 37,677 
IMSTNGD Soobuosbauo00oboD OUD 190,580 Pia UA 
Waly pascdoacodccauDe oD GoDUn GO 95,329 OCALA rae Cotte an telehete eeie: siaiastets $17,400,064 


IMPORTS 


Articles. 
Agricultural implements 
Foodstuffs : 


Lard 
Sausage 
Smoked meats 
Hush; saltedsor GLY = cnercialeielste 
Fish, smoked 
Bread, biscuits and crackers... 
Rice 
Sugar, refined 
Wheat flour 
Vermicelli, and like pastes.... 


oe « e)m,e 8 = sje loin eile 
eee eee es we eee ee 


Pe 


Beverages: 
Malt liquors 
Spirits distilled 
Wines 


Spices 
Butter 
Fish, canned 
Cheese, tinned 
Confectionery 
Condensed milk 
Glass and glassware 
Gold, silver, platinum, and manu- 
factures of 
Hats and caps 


Ce ee ee 
ewer ee rer eae ee ees cere 
ee ee ee 


Hides and skins and manufac- 
tures of: 
Hides and 

dressed 
Boots and shoes 
All other 


Tron and steel and manufactures of: 


skins, tanned or 


Pipes and fittings 
Sheets, galvanized 
Cutlery 
Nails and tacks 
Pipes and fittings, wrought iron 


a 


BY PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


1917. 
$124,620 


281,084 
73,994 
69,559 

219,320 

107,298 
98,696 

1,317,112 
97,724 

883,149 

55,335 


233,695 
51,647 
100,506 
268,458 
40,044 
102,003 
$1,971 
46,368 
112,874 
47,097 
72,360 


44,714 
130,841 


196,494 
436,279 
81,625 


47,039 
181,949 
39,549 
61,636 
197,570 


Articles. 


Steel!'rails) W055 cict cheese eee 
Railway material other than rails 
Structural iron or steel....... 
Tools and implements 
Wire; barbed) oi. fee cheers 
All other manufactures 


a? 


Machinery and apparatus: 


Electrical 
paratus 


machinery and ap- 


Engines, steam— 


Locomotives and tenders..... 

All: other". 3.6 scaneeoeee rekon 
Power pumps \.).5 = bares 
Sewing machines 
Sugar machinery ct ene 
Typewriting machines 
All other machinery ......... 
Musical instruments and parts... 


Oils, mineral: 
Crude: oils’ for fuelir ere yeerere 
Gasolines) 30. 5 cis ane eure eee 
Illuminating oil 
Lubricating ol) 2\> assis eee 
All other chists, bitumens, and 

derivatives 


i 


Per NOON Gcno cice: O 


Paints, pigments, varnishes, inks, 


colors, and) dyes, <7. 2 cts eetetenenene 
Paper and manufactures of..... 
Perfumery, cosmetics, and other 
toilet preparations -....- sta... 


Rubber and manufactures of.... 
Silkk and manufactures of...... 
Soap 


er 


Wood and manufactures of: 


Furniture: °..2. ccs chet ence 
Boards, planks, and beams..... 
All other manufactures of wood 
Wool and manufactures of...... 





1917. 


183,769 
47,993 


279,054 ~ 


46,696 
86,993 
444,192 


86,678 


88,411 
125,580 
43,054 
29,062 
495,290 
28,481 
408,143 
27,137 


45,324 
117,450 
217,811 

69,339 


68,574 


92,378 
248,381 


77,350 
84,265 
118,591 
248,902 


110,985 
225,645 
123,516 

86,730 





3 


Imports By ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. 


1917. 1917. 
Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Agricultural implements ..... $124,620 Kile. 
Uaiies SUBSE siecSiew his OBR at ee Gold, silver and platinum ...... 44,714 
Foodstuffs: Kilos. Umited +States.-:. ae. peo 29,390 

“Laie? i ee 612,888 281,084 Hats and caps........  ..... 130,841 
United States .... 607,836 4 278,573 Wmited’s States, voi cea 6 Peete 62,652 

Sense See 126,367 73,994 Ttaly .......eeeeeee eee 39,429 
United States .... 124,681 73,191 + Hides and skins, and 

Smoked meats .... 115,181 69,559 manufactures of: 

Jaeted States .... 111,382 67,614 Hides and skins, tanned 

Bish; ) salted or dry.. 1,048,378 219,320 Rt dracsed aie Wen ak 32,813 196,494 
United States .... + 1,015,302 211,648 Tinted Grates 26,779 172,698 

Fish, smoked ...... 669,009 107,298 5 
United States .... 648,499 103,570 Pairs. 

Bread, biscuits, and Boots and shoes .... 296,026 436,279 
crackers .......-% 339,043 98,696 United States .... 179,116 316,522 
United States .... 334,778 96,997 WLOrLOMRICO Rss este 103,372 117,017 

IRW@D heed wea eae 11,572,278 1,317,112 AM other... 52.5.2) 90.2 81,625 
United States .... 10,338,234 1,160,565 United States ..... | ..... 71,472 
IROLEOMEIUCO! e)c.esi5, Se 951,853 131,858 Tron and steel and manu- : 

Sugar, refined ...... 649,215 97,724 factures: 

United States .... 641,471 96,460 Bipesand fttingseeast 

Wikeat. flour 19. %,'s/<. 5. 6,760,889 883,149 FE ae Kn Oeeeeee Uae ame DIN PNT, 47,039 
United States .... 6,640,082 818,857 Gttad Steies coe Ook ey 45,862 

Vermicelli, and like Sheets, galvanized .. ..... 181,949 
pastes ..--+.+.--- 364,477 55,335 WinitedsStatesiics.se1) Umer cia 148,834 
United States .... 307,341 44,457 Garter Ae ral Pen Saree Lok eee ‘ 39,549 

Beverages: Liters. WinitedsiStatesw ccc 0a) jake 34,963 
Malt liquors ...... 1,228,969 223,695 Kilos. 

United States .. 1,008,583 179,129 Nails and tacks .... 543,930 61,636 
Spirits, distilled .. 76,547 51,647 United States .... 470,840 54,547 
WH PANCE cs)5. ci, aici! 13,192 17,124 Pipes and fittings, 
Sroreitigy eee pene 3 14,286 11,636 WHOUSMEMIROM: fe) )-c10 | | <iel=) =| 197,570 
United States .. 12,520 7,783 iWinited TS tates! ir ices eenaneeei 189,559 
NAFITTeS AG eke cays ste 216,476 100,506 Steele mai lstaniret-1 50) eaeenetete ys 1835769 
Sioa BSG Gao S oe 131,550 54,928 All from the United 
Gen yale cegel «niet ets 37,165 ip S4t States. 
PBST CG Cllrenaiarele iclae\,° 23,330 17,022 Railway material, other 
IBGHTI- CHS, Ge tice Gees crawl e tooescrS 268,458 Henle hall Sune cue nh Anorak 47,993 
United States ..... wees 230,708 limitediaStatesum eae 46,602 
Kilos. Structuralironorsteel ..... 279,054 
Sites 4 ee 99,189 40,044 ee ae Nae Pipes 
i Tools and implements ..... 46,696 
United States ..... 88,980 36,091 Te ES Eaten sie oe 45,204 
ISUGESER Me orc tccie eis ese eel 130,449 102,003 RANG esa ek eet ae, oft 86,993 
United States ...... 59,582 30,655 te ne : z 
iOjrartied! SUSE eedig | 1 Gaeta 69,2388 
Dears Nrigiaodo Sages SEES Sane cay AMD other? ook BA emuen Cone 444,192 
EIS em CAN eM aens ersten (ollie) ath te\.e sila = 81,971 aC). rare Oe aa aU 407,427 
WIMIKEHM SLATES ey ejciencien 4 sence 73.989 
Cheese, tinned ....... 62,378 46,368 | Machinery and apparatus: 
United States ...... 61,356 45,388 Electrical machinery 
Confectionery ........ 298,720 112,874 and apparatus..... «++: 86,678 
United States ...... 269,470 100,123 United States .... ----- 82,897 
Condensed milk ...... 147,198 47,097 Engines, steam: 
United States ...... 143,247 45,231 Locomotives and 
Glass and glassware ..  .....- 72,360 EMG: Geo eG OOM MiG o- lp 88,411 


Lipenikeel ise S65 545 “ote aoss 63,867 Wmited  Statess ve) aii setter = 84,941 





Inrports By ARTICLES AND CouNTRIES.—Continued. 


1917. 1917. 

Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 

JAW Other 2.-s-teic ade kero k 125,580 Kilos. 

United States.... 9 ----- 104,945 ‘All other v0... 00. ae eee 48,474 
Porto Rico....+- +++: 20,635 United States: . . oc. aaa 46,534 
Hopes PUMDS, ee ales |p eee este 43,054 Paper and manufac- 
Wah States Boas! ameeoe bale! * 1S 42,670 TUNES LOL, J evetcrolciieto vet +1 an ENE 248,381 
SEES CESSES, oly oS 2 29,062 United States: a: ute aaeeaee 202,448 
United. States -.s-+ 0 yy: +0 goles Ginn.) eae see ee 15,533 
Suzar machinery .-- -+--> 495,290 Porto) Ricols abet ioik- eee 11,965 
United States Se hone ere pltiane Perfumery, cosmetics: 
Porto ies SET epee ate 123,831 and. o tine x» toilet 
Fypewrttne machines... -- Ber preparations ......--  s+++-. 77,350 
United States .-.- +--+: 2G United ‘States ©) osu eee 31,273 
All BSS machinery. ..--- - 408,143 Fraricé in), 22 39,085 

United States shoeing Dambiheastele eae ee Rubber and manufac- 

oS BUCO lest Gee oe sabe $uTes “OL Age eesdere tee oe eee 86,265 
Musical instruments )-> >. = ees United Stateses 4. ee 716,479 

United States -.--+- ss: 26,375 Silkk and manufactures .«-..-- 118,591 
Kilos. Wnited States) 2/025 4.) eee 79,112 
Oils, mineral: Porto Rico! . ss hc ee 25,136 
Prante? oe 2090 sho te cet, Senos 9,723 
Creede Ge Tae acl demIoee ane weeSDe re ten , 
United Stat 5.249,892 45.164 SOAs tare ove nenebetel ene tedne= 1,850,340 248,902 
Po i aks Ache cae fe Se ee : United States .....-. 1,796,419 240,915 
Gasoline: soar rere 1,486,009 117,450 2 ‘ 
ORs Wood and manufac- 
United States .... 1,459,018 115,456 
3 : 5 tures of: Cub. met. 
Illuminating oil .... 4,800,136 217,811 
United Stat 4,717,970 214,453 Boards;| (planks 92nd 
FS a ee S = aS Biers ee beans hae eran 19,409 255,645 
err ey gaat casts : United States .... 18,498 234,090 

United States ... 721,278 68,877 ; 

All oth nists; bit Burniture: © ecu: sis ener 110,985 
USE ae ara eae art United States 5.2. Se aeaem 103,822 
mens and_  deriva- 

eG AG4A.469 68.574 All other manufac- is 

eae 4d ‘St + ee Ee Agauoas Hee tures of wood...-5- | -ees-= 123,516 
1a =A SUN Tere ‘i acre a see United States .. 23) eee 109,345 
57 a is er a i Wool and manufacturesof ...-- 86,730 

nishes, inks rs A 
3 = United States) a. 5.-0-- Bene eee 67,834 

Bd tov cauye eer 588,754 - 92,378 bea ie = ai 

United States .... 505,868 87,448 eS nt oe ae al : 

United Kingdom .. 18,850 3,495 

EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES. 

Countries. : 1917. Countries. 1917. 
United States ...-.--.-e2 eee $17,946,787 iE Chth ee ORE etc Oro oo clo cto 2 162,125 
@anaAday eincine ee ieteles eae mi cnet che 2,562,356 Gaba! Rinocre Ste ciclo eee 38,363 
Porto Rico ....:---+-++++e++-+7> 713,989 1 \ ae eee Enon clcrg o'0)0:6.0/0'¢ 9,684 
PPAWECE | csls)s lee: eee recone bnieke or or 293,690 Germany sche oS aye ernment Renee Decne: 
Girith Bao oe one oo odo oom OD 207,927 Gther Countries :.-.-...-...--- 138,835 
United Kingdom ....-..-+--+-++:: 206,424 
Netherlands .....-.-----++:+++°* 164,400 Totals 26 Rupee chev ele eee $22,444,580 








EXports BY PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


Articles. 1917. 

Live animals (cattle) .......... $37,870 

EFEUMEAMNAS Hee cs ice es Shs ens adheres aisle 6,656 

(CEKGEG) «5 OE Ge oREaee Oe ed GBS G 4,856,275 

Chemicals, drugs and dyes....... 187,156 

(WOCOMMMES He wieresc ic 2 3 Pakle oes coats eer O80 11,069 

COC OR erecta hates tau. crake erage cian otis 228,371 

(CIDE): |- BS iohs ee OREO oe ee 15,613 

WappErEOLeN a oe Fc aycrsusie os obec is 13,641 

Gumspandiiresins 00%. <6: 6. ois ae 765 

Goa bolas ieee sey nutee ata chebars ea dl aye cee. 189,942 

Gate mIGeS >< zhe\e) 2 5 6-308 ane eo dhe nesses 292,068 

ISIOINENT § iether 236,408 

WGI ESSE: hs, CIS Rate AA eae nea 157,563 

SWIGANE, THER Gale Ce aici eee Innate eee 13,386,463 

Exports By ARTICLES AND 
Quantity. Value. 
Bunches 

Bananas aetasts.. sistas « 28,416 $6,656 

EVM Gee neers iekcacevecsia sco 27,944 6,599 
Kilos. 

(GENOG\G). iA Ca ee 23,715,007 4,856,275 
United States ..... 23,098,190 4,751,902 
SRUEANNC eM bes. sass op ahene ic7 6 306,485 38,140 
onton Rieo. 62 jg2-.8 > « 310,332 66,233 

Myewoods 25.005 ../2.. 8,114,076 187,156 
United States ...... 7,830,813 179,563 
United Kingdom 38,000 760 

C@OGonuUtSiaeve uae, 2 evaieve 6 422,330 11,069 
*United States ...... 420,152 11,048 

GWotkeat re tes. eis kiene ats 1,088,243 228,371 
‘United States ...... 371,900 92,342 
HIP ATIGEUE rs 5))~) foscc sree) 's''s 352 51,2538 
SNDAUTO MED NS zac acer: ate 120,230 28,868 
United Kingdom .... 120,885 - 28,186 

(Chojoreei) SS eine (Rane aa ee 167,000 15,613 
United States ...... 167,000 15,613 

Tons. 

Goartskims 8.22 bese. 165 189,942 
United States ...... 153 188,148 

Cattle hides ......... A487 292,068 
United States ...... A478 286,735 

Kilos. 

TEVOMC VME ace, toe ate Gee ase 1,705,752 236,408 

* United States ...... 993,497 144,186 
United Kingdom 401,828 57,070 
AMIGO chess cats. see 233,100 24,230 

IWOLASSES 4 force cicus. ere. ous 22,084,435 157,563 
United Kingdom .... 16,332,000 109,344 
United States ...... 4,979,301 37,105 

SLES TAH ies se) ails) cee 131,498,933 13,386,463 
United States ...... 105,849,910 10,800,906 


Articles. 


Reb cous Aarne ir coca aes nei Veen ee 
Woods: 


Maio amy pacn eta. sure ers to nse eke 
Lignum vitae 
All other 


COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 


Quantity. 
Kilos. 
@anaday i sce eee 25,406,748 
Tons. 
Uae Cane mes ase eee 142,887 
OREO I COM eee 142,870 
Kilos. 
Mobaccon Neate. aoe 8,751,904 
United States ...... 5,325,093 
SAM wap se erccse ee eis 946,867 
Netherlands ....... 825,000 
MTATICE Ah aseekenteed aie aie 835,993 
IRortow Rico 2 seo 469,393 
Cigars and cigarettes...  ..... 
LANG Soeveirt. aie hee Rael ihre eet 
Gottong: cee. een Ss 66,015 
United States ...... 63,490 
Vegetable fibers other 
than. cottonmenri ae eee 
CUD a akan tires ee) cate eee. 
ORLOV COm iar Neo sll tener 
AVX ON admire thats 22 Tay 265,809 
United States ...... 259,045 
Tons. 
Malhosamiyaeneieec seers 165 
United States ...... 124 
Lignum vitae 1,577 
United States 1,197 
Aigiothermy0o0dSiicieticial ) ecceetere 
PP ORCOUMVICO octets sayin ath ies Soran 
Wmitedin States harris. pee ears 
Allotherwexportsua-ecie dese 
Porton Rico. esos hana 
Wmiteds States ais sesatiee cater uers 
Le (F594 Oy RAAB tern. ence online sire neath 


1917. 


349,216 
1,658,521 
8,247 


32,164 
15,887 
180,183 


41,839 
208,486 


Value. 
2,562,356 


349,216 
349,112 


1,658,521 
1,015,539 
178,541 
150,000 
149,617 
97,976 
8,247 
6,017 
32,164 
31,909 


15,887 
8,000 
7,183 

180,183 
176,620 


4,977 
4,302 
57,844 
49,111 

| 41,839 
| 18,744 
\12,643 
28,486 


The following tables show the entrance and clearance of steamship 


and sailing vessels engaged in foreign trade during the year 1917 at the 


nine Dominican ports: 








ENTRANCES. 

———Steamships—_____, Sailing Vessels———_, 

With Cargo, In Ballast, With Cargo, In Ballast, 

Registered. Registered. Registered. Registered. 

Ton- Ton- Ton- Ton- 

Ports No. nage. No nage No. nage. No. nage. 

UNV AV IED od AB. GO RS ONO Ge ile 25,849 29 20,067 251 8,933 42 2,281 
Jahier 5 So Sn eo04 3 450 ant Pr PaaS 327 6,242 180 2,793 
Lt lisa somGn ode 154 23,179 151 19,382 451 6,839 136 1,745 
UWA COnIS, ¥istarci suck cis felch 201 106,942 441 122,629 868 20,257 869 8,452. 
Monte IGristieicn mi 22 55,826 ORB E yin ellini ae) a s 190 1,853 94 2,097 
Puerto) Platay crise 35 81,317 21 38,793 636 8,427 19 200 
Samana tu; sheers says & 59 149,747 cecil yup eda 464 7,483 31 784 
Sanchez» we jsie 2 se ah ees 58 129,232 11 13,691 250 5,432 By 859 
Santo Domingo ..... 235 308,188 213 14,840 707 19,280 327 5,469 
Motaleracwrssees 784 880,730 866 229,402 4,144 84,746 1,785 24,680 


CLEARANCES, 











Steamships ~\ r 
With Cargo, In Ballast, With Cargo, 
4 Registered. Registered. Registered. 
Ton- Ton- Ton- 
-Ports No. nage. No. nage. No. nage. 
UNV Vilage Sa one CR RE 14 17,385 2 22,356 200 6,722 
Barahoneeeetacvwe: cote 8 450 Ser hy eee tee 317 5,722 
WamROMAanay os ave syste 52 2,295 266 51,106 126 2,196 
Wiaconist Mee cre =e iE 91,797 530 123,846 860 18,471 
Monte (Cristi) es-e.: 18 45,181 3 6,774 124 1,194 
Fuerto, Plata seis: 49 106,747 17 17,638 326 4,514 
Shakil Saon'gc od oem 63 164,167 150) ampeeaetaeaee | 449 7,920 
Sancheyy i iiste aes lene 43 97,668 26 ~—- 42,899 296 6,065 
Santo Domingo 298 268,228 192 16,026 1,159 28,462 
Rotalieye see asc 655 793,918 1,059 280,645. 3,857 81,266 

sin venient eee a 


Sailing Vessels————, 


In Ballast, 








Registered. 
Ton- 
No. nage. 
68 UB 
160 1,790 
498 7,523 
908 12,586 
162 1,076 
352 4,722 
79 4,509 
40 1,088 
181 8,312 
2,448 37,999 














NICARAGUA. 


COMMERCE FoR 1917. 


The total foreign trade for Nicaragua for the year 1917, according 
to the report of the Collector General of Nicaraguan Customs, 
amounted to $12,368,324, of which $6,393,068 represented imports, and 


$5,975,256 exports. 


In 1916, according to the same report, the imports were $4,777,597, 
and the exports, $5,284,863 ; or a total of $10,062,460. The increase for 
the year was, therefore, imports, $1,615,471; exports, $690,393 ; total, 


$2,305,864. 


TEN YEAR TABLE OF FOREIGN TRADE. 





IMPORTS. 


The imports: by countries for the year 1917 were: 








’ Countries. 1917. 
Umited= Statese cok hc eee: $5,171,468 
Wintec RlIN SGI! eee ee eae acess 818,614 
| DERG NIG ICES See AS re See a ee eas 249,359 
TEEN Ree SS Soe ee se a inne er eee OER a 40,968 
Se TT a Soe er eRe RP 32,407 
SE Eye 6 Koy cee es ae na noe 29,985 
(QUO YS/ Baye SA Cet ee ne ee 10,627 
VAY GiSH ET ra 6 WS eer nae ee eee era 5,203 
[Uo env g EW ETE NS Cee per ee meee oe 4,145 







Imports. Exports. Total. 

$2,958,878 $3,647,984 $6,606,862 

2,583,257 3,989,428 6,572,685 

2,856,305 4,545,022 7,401,327 

5,724,695 6,579,414 12,304,109 

4,966,820 3,861,516 8,828,336 

5,770,006 17,712,047 13,482,053 

4,134,323 4,955,050 9,089,373 

3,159,220 4,567,201 7,726,421 

4,777,597 5,284,863 10,062,460 

6,393,068 5,975,256 12,368,324 

Countries. 1917. 

Gnerternial) agtten e Seccsee ene teed 3,021 
CIBNORNO, sees a 4A4L 
Germany 33------- ie 388 
British Honduras. 375 
Chinas 4 Se 28 
Other countries of America.. Fe 21,156 
Other countries of Europe...............- 4,583 
DO ter lia sess ete eee aed oh es $6,393,068 


The imports by principal articles for the year 1917 were as follows: 





Articles. 1917. 
Cotton S00dS...:.....--2---<:-----c0---2-0--s22=-nnee $1,875,209 
Liquors, beer, wines and other 
[DENSI SKEISS)  Soatececcceterecereeeeee cocmocceeeeeecee 152,816 
(Geran ET ER Eee es eres ee 20,621 
Vegetable fibers and manufactures. 165,097 
Iron and steel manufactures.........- 866,479 
Wiietal Vevey Cexorays |S ppgeeeceeeeeee rece eee 74,028 
Paper and manufactures.. 109,373 
eproleum 2 ::-cecesresceeeece ne aoa eee === 101,495 
Hides and skins and manufactures. 229,741 
Food products: 
180,807 





7,529 





Articles. 1917 
Food products—continued : 

COSTE CO se a ES ee 17,239 
Meat and dairy products.. 79,744 
Fruits and products............ 31,552 

Wheat HOU -cccereeeccenee-=e= 400,322 

Vegetables and products 124,360 

pave pai - (Core Me peepee seeneceaeaceacce 18,178 

Fish and fish products.. Ee 31,128 

PAU is OG Wet ne: sorte eee etna 51,262 
Chemicals, drugs, and medicines.... 501,561 
Sie  OOG Seance ot reco oroeeeren ecto setee 89,481 
IATi@otheraimportsiesecee ete eee eee 1,265,046 

Ma Woy errit este esd era eee eee $6,393,068 
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The imports by articles and principal countries of origin for the 
year 1917 were as follows: 
























































Values Values 
Articles. : 1917 Articles. 1917 
Cotton goods: Piece) SOO Saco eee eee re eee $34,787 

Piece 2000S! aa ee aces $1,412,260 United Kingdom.. ono 15,806 
United States.........cceccceee 891,654 United States........ cee 15,535 
United Kingdom... ce ANTS Wearing apparel....... Se Car 
Innance see ene re 95,169 United States.......- Lee 17,941 

Ready-made clothing... Ne 220,585 United Kingdom................-.--- 15,056 
United States........- tr 212,594 All other manufactures of wool.. 1,460 

Thread see ee a 86,786 United States.......... See eels este 728 
United Kingdom... 28 63,418 
ran ce pect Ee 14,412 Paper and manufactures: 

PAU OG here ccseeeee ee tee 155,575 - 

Tita Soe ee 96,926 Hooke ad che matter.. tea 
United Kingdom............--..------ 42,130 iRCAMaS Sea ca eee 3.837 
Liquors, beers, wines, etc.: News-print paper.... 12,193 

Wyle be MKT EON Spree econ eroenccorce aoe 46,447 [Wprothaer) SERS eset cee reece ccosces 12,193 
Wnited States.......-----..--<--------- 42,722 Surface-coated paper and blank 

Mineral waters, natural and OOK Seeseeeee ees 2 40,105 

BIETELCIAL ~S.o-ccceccceeec-c--ennncocencenser====== 6,466 United States. 34,694 
lUsrarikes! Qype ecedeecteeosesnaastot 4,402 All other paper $8,545 

Spirits distilled (brandy, whiskey, United States 27,019 

cordials, and liquors)....-.-.-------- 43,129 Spain eee eee 5,782 
United States........------ fe 22,339 
United Kingdom...........---------- 11,052 Oils—-mineral : 

SANE ie ted oe a eure Petrol eu s eee 101,495 
TImitad & Pon i RS ee or Winitbed! 1S tates eses-eeeessreeneee 101,495 
United States. pa 27,101 A - 

Italy 10.351 Benzine, gasoline and naphtha... -123,965 
crt Arca ee pega Ek) Ga ‘ United States 123,918 

PNVW GRA perce ceo enone reece epee eeccecoaeeS 9,593 AIG ee oral 

United Kingdom........-2----+----- 7,305 1 era - 72, 
Cement 20,620 United States 71,502 

5 Sues ar Nee a nee ar oa . Hides, skins, and manufactures: 

United tS takes aie ania 2tEetp Hides and skins—dressed 102,443 
Vegetable fibers: Be United States. eee 101,864 

Bags and jute... 92,210 Boots and shoes....... yore. AStO25 
United Kingdom............------ 75,624 United States 112,583 
United States....... saee 16,388 All other manufactures of 

Linen piece goods..... - corre leather o.oo 14,274 
United States..........---------- 15, ae tates: : oo ee 12,737 , 

Other manufactures of linen.......- see ae ale 
United States.......-------------- at 1,81 Moodepred : 

United Kingdom.......... ao 1,505 ee PROCES 80,807 

All other vegetable fibers.. Bs 52,806 U9 Cl ore sas a6 
ini heceeS ba besos eeeee sree ee 43,729 United States.. 5 154, 

3 Wheat flour.........-------- 400,322 

Manufactures of iron and steel : United States..... 400,322 
Bars, rods, ingots, castings and Tnidianeicornaeee 18,177 
structural ......-..- eecencereeesneneestececseses 25,076 United States.. 18,177 
United States.. oy 24,833 i oe eee 7,529 

Gutlenye 2 12,131 “United States. ae 7,529 
United States........-.- sesteeeeteetet 11,830 (Slice ee at 17,239 

Domestic ware, including United States ees 15,349 

enameled Ware.....-.----------------0-- 40,982 : 
7 Waited eee sereso. 08 series Meat and dairy products: 
z TV. y : 

ene Seer 8,613 Butter, cheese, and substitutes. 23,240 

Sewing machines.. oss 14,173 United States...--.------.--- 23,036 
United States..... zee 14,135 Meat products, unclassified....--.. 36,187 

All other machinery 440,224 United States... 35,802 
United States.... 429,322 HE See ae 

TN VSy bb aneabaneccrceneseette bes Las 27,068 Unite WerrW 2 \Sbecercereeccucusesonatscoece x 

se ‘United States...-..--------------22-7- 27,068 

Sheets and _ plates, including i i Fruits and products: 

galvanized iron and tinplate... 35,812 Fruits, canned and preserved.. 27,202 
United States...----------:-----eren sooo 35,796 United States: <i anes 20,561 
Tools and implements.. 82,818 
anated States......---- 70,202 Vegetables and products: 
United Kingdom. Pe Beans co ae : Boe 

Wire — ..-.------22--0e---neeeneenna , United States -....-------:-:-----+ 5 
United States....--.------ 43,173 Prepared or preserved vege- 

Nails, and all other manufac- tables eee : 18,554 

tures of iron and steel......-..----- 140,188 United States 16,732 
United States....------------------- 135,324 PM 5 ea eceee 
ish and fish p : 
Weolens pease: eee are eno ely tec one 1,354 Canned or preserved fish...-.....- 81,128 
Usted bates eee 1,198 United. States... “ae 30,121 


re ee 














































Values Values 
Articles. 1917 Articles. 1917 
Chemicais, drugs and medicines...... $501,561 Gold and silver manufactures.......... 65,405 
Wnited ‘States. cn 00 54 398,727 (mis! Sinise fie ese erase 
Silk goods: Copper and manufactures... x 63,191 
recemcoodsee te 24,237 Wmited States: teste ee 55,204 
United States.. > 20,097 
Wabwae SHEPeon : 42.591 Wood and manufactures 
United States.. : 31,611 Furniture 11,059 
TREE TCS eee ee, eae Eee 9,233 United States 10,7386 
All other silk manufactures E 22,652 Other manufactures of wood 18,889 
Wrmted=<States:-.) 57-5. 15,707 United States 17,692 
BEY SEMIA Cisne aa ress eee se 4,924 Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet 
All other imports: gach: siseesceeeceeeceeneccecececcescnnsenennnneeee aaa 
2 2 TANG een a 
ee oar ssoeeretreemacioe Secs United States... 23,392 
U ited Kin aes ED Paints, pigments, and dyes.... 25,087 
Spain ans com-: vanes United States... 24,938 
Other vegetable oils.. 98,836 Hats Cee Sean 
‘United States...... 98,417 Italy a 10.743 
Diyaianiie: 2 ee so re CRORE ee eh aaa iets erties ak ag ee ue eee : 
United States. ccc 70,674 : 
Gunpowder and other explosives... 32,004 Pobacce pnd manaractures: 
‘liimabeda states... ae 32,002 Cigars and cigarettes 18,150 
Rubber, gutta-percha, celluloid and United States.:................ = 13,219 
TRTIEIE TER eNO BO RCo a Seen ea el 87,257 5A IN yeSC0' fa =) epee eee eer eee rene pee 13,157 
Wmited States... 3585 Asc o 35,635 United States.. ax 13,065 
Instruments for the arts and ; Wand lesa tae ees 37,058 
SICTICOS eee re ec nun Been Sy 18,199 United States 36,330 
iWmnbeds Statesinn asa 15,589 Glass and glassware 32,096 
IS\OEENTD) | Sea ee oe nee eee 75,938 United States 31,613 
MOMmmcenuistatesic eee 47,714 Matches, ose ak el, 28,194 
United poredgm 27,632 United States.. 28,192 
Uiewse linsyay oes eects aoa oe 14,756 Oa ae ke ey en a ee 12,760 
Wimaked “Statessc.: 22. Sess e 13,329 WMimited se Statesteccs.c- ci eee 12,760 
ImMpPoRTS BY PorTS. 
1917. ca 1917. 

Ports. Kilos. Value. Ports. Kilos. Value. 
Worimbogee ee ease 21,321,391 $3,957,903 San Juan del Norte........ 31,494 $5,697 
Pie wie Gs letields)--. lit, 26259655 19005199. (Bil “Castillo...c2.-ccsseccsccccscc.¢ | sesSeeeceseccses eee senedeeeioe=- 
San Juan del Sur.......... 1,298,434 262,210 
Cabo Gracias peel 295 905 267,059 Totals sazex ss BS 35,210,189 $6,393,068 
Las Perlas......... se Ree ee ee or cla geet ere St 

Exports. 
The exports by countries for the year 1917 were as follows 

Countries. 1917. Countries. 1917. 
Winited = States .-:.siccsi.-e--e es S020 9 2460 me Lome iis eee ie eee $4,859 
ETT AINC © yee ccerecen 488,363 United Kingdom..... 2,362 
tba is... 145,420 British Honduras.. 80 
Canada AAO eal CEN AT perce ee at ee cae Oe ne 
Sieg nin ees 45,707 Other countries of Europe... es 7,695 
Guatemala .. 37,579 Other countries of America..........-.-- 62,516 
Salvador ...... 24,004 a 
Costa Rica.... os 9,913 Ll Rea 2) | So ee eee eee $5,975,256 
WVSSyi Tika c GSTS oe a ee eee ee 5,750 

The exports by articles for the year 1917 were: 
Articles. 1917. Articles. 1917. 
959,855 $479,928 Suerte ee Kilos........ 2,911,012 $231,797 
137,829 43,861 Wood Soi. anos 19,587,125 1,304,785 
1,097,423 30,322 Dyewoods 
8,428,294 ete a and dyes..Sq. ft..... 818,000 6,044 
56,365 18,959 Ateother 
CSSFECCRES REEDS OS 925,628 @XPOLbSS. bcs cee eset 390,500 
1,226,216 522,473 
295,350 258,852 Totalscn- 5.35 $5,975,256 





The exports by articles and principal countries 


1917 were: 











Las Perlassieccee-set oe 


PERETTI 

















of destination in 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Coffee: : Woods: 

Gleanedjs Kilos 7,514,511 $1,532,982 Mahcoanyia ts eee 1,198,125 
United States... “ 4,112,227 855,945 United States.............. 1,189,082 
France 23 30547.0 475,645 Ged ary ch Pe es ee a le 79,988 
ltaly $s 738,281 134,456 United States.............. 79,808 
Spain oe 156,110 30,975 INSimbaxn: sarsisaneseeeeete 15,180 

Shellac ic Aiea ss 849,324 220,384 United States.............. 15,180 
United States... ‘“‘ 809,722 209,796 Dyewoods and dyes.......... 6,544 

Discolored ............ d 64,459 8,340 France 4,000 
France ..... es 19,209 2,505 Italy ...... 2,544 
Italy ...... 3 22,296 25 LOS eect Sir creeper eee Kilos 2,911,012 231,797 
Spain Hy 19,527 2,547 United States...... Be 2,028,319 168,704 

Gold: Ganadan a og 620,529 40,289 

Amalgamated .............-.. 427,633 Cocoanuts ........--. -No. 1,097,423 30,322 

ineabarss seers 166,183 United) Statess.. = a0) 2,020,023 29,017 

Concent eee Gacaort). see ee Kilos 137,829 43,861 
VW aa secesseedececcaorecoscecondass 5 “ wi “ce 

All of the above to the United States. Cason cath ts Sach Spee 

Per ett gia eugene 34,462 Cotton es 56,365 18,959 
Concentrates .........-...--- 64,264 United States...... 24,747 9,530 
All to the United States. Spainy Bate ene os 31,618 9,429 
Bananaseee bunches 959,855 479,927 Copper—old. .........-22:-22--- 9,697 
ae oe States... “‘ 959,855 479,927 United States 9,347 

ides and skins: . 

Cattle hides.......... Kilos 1,123,928 AGDTSR) = oes COR valde 0,078 
United States... “ 1,121,613 459,228 Guatemala 802,080 30,334 

Deerskins  ........-.:! “ 102,250 61,696 Salvador ......--..---- 128,443 5,702 
United States... “ 102,215 61,675 Containers (drums, 

Rubber eso2s.cee ss 295,350 258,852 tanks, cylinders, ete) 33,241 

United States...... ae 295,221 258,706 United States.........-.... 33,241 

7 
- EXporTs By Ports. 

; HOM 1917. 

Port Kilos. Value. Port. Kilos. Value. 
Corton eee 13,874,364 $3,400,735 San Juan dell Norte 22 soe 55,548 
San Juan del Sur........ 180,193 102,370 Hl Castillo: ccs. 25 en : 
El Bluff (Bluefields).... 438,080 1,848,250 — = 
Gabo Gracias...............:.- 65,036 568,353 Total streets teen eee 14,557,673 $5,975,256 





PERU. 


COMMERCE FOR 1917. 


The total foreign trade-of Peru for the year 1917, according to the 
report of Senor Don Octavio Espinosa, Chief of the Statistical Di- 
vision of Customs, amounted to 32,146,266 libras, of which 13,502,851 
libras were imports, and 18,643,415 lbras exports. 

The figures for the year 1916 were: Imports 8,683,150 libras; ex- 
ports, 16,541,062 libras; total, 25,224,212 libras. There was, therefore, 
an increase in imports for the year 1917 as compared with the preced- 
ing year of 4,819,701 libras, and in exports of 2,102,353 libras, or a 
total increase of 6,922,054 libras. 

Estimating the value of the libra at $4.86, United States gold (the 
same as the British pound sterling), the value of the foreign trade for 
the year 1917 was: Imports, $65,623,856; exports, $90,606,997 ; total, 
$156,230,853. On the same basis the figures for 1916 were: Imports, 
$42,200,010; exports, $80,389,561 ; total, $122,589,571. This shows an 
increase in imports of $23,423,846, and in exports of $10,217,436, or a 
total increase in the foreign trade of $33,461,282. 


TEN-YEAR TABLE OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 

RU emma serie ey ce cue Lt, cst) svat cite tavab steve lls’ $25,816,191 $26,627,655 $52,443,846 
USITS 6 See Se Re GRC SSeS se eae eo 20,891,329 31,554,379 52,445,708 
PIC) Menace satelite ace ale Siarete charaitave aici ats ol elare 24,206,188 34,380,009 58,586,199 
USE Meee eA WV Let Sree foo. Goan te vas ane Ge tie Osi Seve 26,429,875 36,041,896 62,471,771 
TGP. dea a CSREES GOCE RICE: CLE RE RCI HET eee 24,982,047 45,871,503 70,853,550 
OM REM Rte hata s, Sy Ns ns cuayra hee opahe ei.se eh one) ells: ec 29,591,451 44,409,610 74,001,061 
NO Ape Veen S SoM Wace, s AR ene. Pt. 5 ar Pails og Hla, 23,463,740 42,611,459 66,075,199 
HG UGS 2s 39654 Sheet One OEE eS ROE ce cn enone 15,044,347 68,638,128 83,682,475 
NCard Meese re ea err case: tee toys, Ae Ay cen eo Nereware isle tate 42,200,010 80,339,561 122,589,571 
TALE Seis Es CROCE OR ORO TC REMEREEY RIERA ae Stn na Sree 65,623,856 90,606,997 156,230,853 


IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES. 


(Values in United States gold.) 


1917 
UMMA SCALES cri eicc cee ebeiedcadus emia $42,732,571 IBEW AI LOE s aa ine De eee Oe oo MR aon $140,585 
United Kingdom ...........-.. CEEOB ATT uC Jenn TEN” Os hislaiaa san ee aia aoa er 92,991 
ila xoniee (6 SiSie ei abba camo m aneirD 2,205,283 Swedensies avetane ctedeherd tat atin sy eaten 92,928 
Cinta: As PAS obie aiceRecte rnin eerie 1,736,264 INUEXTC Omer ih weer 5 Cok h cen lecfeatne 90,187 
TRIDIK? o'S ie the AO ES eInnO OeOIE emir ricer 1,208,716 Netherlands), Svs cherie cee ee 59,146 
GH [Ey Bia nee cian Certs Oa eicEaieic 1,127,288 BelSiUrritiesracas ices otek seats 34,195 
SORT. Jy a eens EO ae nore daa eee 1,738,058 CcstawiRicag ime scik. 0a serene 32,868 
Distiishh; Ibwclen soecwease sen auces c ILA ADI: TUTTE IN Raven tee te coe ICS Sinton Gc 30,725 
Thabane. Ss een aietalnn 5.0 atich aicicno 1,094,905 WB) eran eurlsg Ae ence ccnee=onlaieh a atestnette vedere ue 27,955 
Ueiosie Mec os octeme CoO Doeacee Oo PRONG 629,346 Genmamn Vee wince errno 20,422 
lana ore), A Oey Rete ce ce Raere aol 308,581 Golombiay ai coc rect ere hoe 13,209 
ATEN, 5basbsbeasoconeetbesn 262,770 OtpherAcountriesiiyy-r tee else 479,157 
(Chilte: OS Gas Siu oe DRE ROP eto ron anrceno 217.884 oe 
SeilvaGorr (se Sewers oe cn oer 144,298 DO Galle sy teerectamees core ear kerenslierensns $65,623,856 





IMPORTS BY 


Classifications. 


1917 


Cotton textiles and manufactures. £1,942,804 


Wool and animal hair and manu- 


FACEUTOS H cardia sustersusc cuer slaved senate rents 
Linen, hemp, jute and other textile 
fibers and manufactures....... 
Silk, animal and vegetable, and 
MANU LA CULES aieiereisl-ieicerevelenel otenase 


Hides, skins, and leather goods... 
Wearing apparel and notions.... 
Furniture 


Metals, and manufactures of..... 
Stones, earths, coal, glass and 

CHINA WAL eis asieie ciaieals se oiaenaions 
Woods, lumber, and manufactures 
Paints, dyes, varnishes, bitumen 

PAG leas oc SARA a Os no dibtno oS 
Tare vandimM als ae haste ais tere ules neclatees 


471,475 
561,074 


72,955 
119,349 
27,041 
56,856 
3,689,708 


974,298 
526,435 


466,799 
7,809 


Mayor CLASSIFICATIONS, 


IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES AND ARTICLES. 


Cotton textiles, and manufactures: 


Spool thread 
United Kingdom 
Blankets 
Winnie Qiewese Soo ndace anand 6 
Cotton tissues, white, plain, or 
ribbed 
United Kingdom 
mitted sStates: cieter-ve eset ces 
Sib tiny MEN ate See Sg acote We 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Drills for boys’ and men’s cloth- 
ing 
United States 
United Kingdom 
India 
Tissues for upholstering, 
ing, 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Italy 
Spain 
Stockings 
United States 
Spain 
Japan 
Hongkong 
Handkerchiefs 
United Kingdom 
Underwear, knit 
United States 
Spain 
Japan 
Shirts, laborers’ 
United States 


Wool and animal hair and manu- 
factures: 


cloth- 


Piece goods—cassimeres, chev- 
jots, ete., for men’s and boys’ 
elothing 
United Kingdom 
United States 

Dress goods 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Spain 


eS 


SR CE PE SAT I 


1917 


£89,258 
84,406 


485,317 
317,078 
67,258 
61,901 


659,999 
327,011 
247,699 
32,807 
32,239 
74,005 
37,744 
15,895 
9,618 
6,547 
39,300 
35,292 
67,074 
18,987 
21,813 
16,312 
9,785 
3,457 


118,501 
83,517 
24,417 
50,008 
21,386 
16,221 

8,871 


Classifications. 1917 
Stationery, paper, and cardboard. £524,155 
Tools, ships’ stores, machines, and 

vehicles): ... dite = sneer Glee ore 1,168,586 
Musical instruments ~...2 222... 58,453 
Arms, ammunition and explosives 203,979 
Miscellaneous articles ........... 528,428 
Beverares toni. laser Bees cm notte 168,439 
Comestibles and condiments...... 1,537,103 
Medicines and pharmaceutical 

products: oss. so eee 375,715 
Articles not classified............ Se teeta 
Added for differences between cus- 

toms house and true values.... 21,391 

Total i ehe chat elan eee teyeemecrerea £13,502,851 
Value, United States gold....... $65,623,856 
1917 
The same, silk mixed: ..3.35.. 03. £52,934 
United Kinedom. ce eeee eee 37,065 
United! States) ke, .tortepereeeraete 12,652 
Baize of all: kinds). .-..eeeae 83,581 
United: Statestc = tran omeaenae 81,769 
Linen, hemp, jute, and other tex- 
tile fibers and manufactures: 
Threadn. i322 hii. © Soe Eee 25,520 
United Kinsdoml .2.0-.snne ee 11,613 
Tt all ye eiete sais one Coake ene loge ne eens 7,603 
Bagging 6s 20s nba sae oor 56,827 
United) Kanedom ys... eee ae 28,426 
British Indias. 2.2 shee 21,961 
Bags). .s 5 ipsile ducseve spencers 448,170 
British India. ; was eee 325,558 
United: Kinedony =e -eee eee 61,003 
Chile. 24 5232. ee epe eee eee 35,899 
United) States: = a. Sacee eee 25,464 
Silk, animal and vegetable, and : 
manufactures: - 72,954 
United. States: <c.cs eee 23,841 
Francé. 052 Us. oe 11,968 
United, Kinedomys. ce seer 11,672 
Japan. 2. J) koe eee 9,959 
Hides, skins, and leather goods: 
Leather’ 2.2 '..Aa ect eee 34.663 
United States’ Sas). oe 31,692 
Boots: and Ushoess..- pee 69,762 
United! States... eee 61,276 
Wearing apparel and neotions.... 27,041 

United Kinsdom! 32225523 0eee 9,973 

Wnited States 6.2 4545-2 9,624 

Ttaly 21 aici oh eee 5,416 
Furniture »... eos hon oe eee eee 56,855 

United States.) 5. 5.055. 43,126 

Wnited Kinedom)) 552 eee 4,673 
Metals and manufactures: 

Steel in sheets and plates....... 64,265 

United: States)... see 62,659 
Iron, corrugated, in _ sheets, 
bars)" ete: hii.n an eee 124,118 
United, States) )..0%--15, cota 115,336 
‘Tmplate® 51 sso 2 «oe soe eee 38,226 
United States ....... ic 25,924 
WATE. Aviles isorel aye ere eye e eee een 34.059 
United (States a i-0- -nei-teronnere 32,638 
Tubins,. ions or steels cee 65,894 
(Wnitted: |States: 5. y-1-1-cnereerenere 57,784 
+ SARTO : 
¢ 


— 





IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES AND ARTICLES 


RNAWS | SS Angee ERIC oer 
OGG SSUALES) =). ose «1 opel) o oiale! = 
Household utensils of wrought or 
east iron, unenumerated..... 
HO MAECOS UALS! sn ate ss ele) tino) «fe 
antec) Kanedom) soci. a. see <0. 

IBetps wand, DUES... sei. e ers) exes 

[Vanish Ueotexsloery h 5 cra ee oo aso 
Stones, earths, coal, glass, and 
chinaware: 

MO a eMMM tre oeGataiah eh eG ay chavs? or of papal ota) (6 
aie SuetbeSy rere! <1 bet o)/e) cr ehel oie ie 
iA eC CIM CONT, | cis clete ys « ctetele 

ROTILOMUTE NE iiciste eal ei ser siebspyiene ous) 
Hlmiced ss ObabeSn f..5 sie are ste © aie 
(Uinuiech lithapers Wheeling Goin SOO 

reks MerGErachOLy) eaissaciais anyene 
Hifmnvechs tates. ele scetcececcule 

(Clarina i chieNoea cl ceepeeeaeeseetcan omer acre 
United Kingdom ....... RaW ores 

AVA OW IASS) Veet cic cievsiayeje sie ee 
WBAIECOM SLATES fy. ca cite siete oc 

Woods, lumber and manufactures: 


\GGIEKS) 0 Ra ROH SIG Gone Ol acins Renee 
SiOaTIn, 6 ioe GE Oe ie ee 
irastedie States! o). st is cio 25) ctiye 

CiIGRSEETIERS Si ce RCIERAiG CREROIEES oe eereetS 
HBpRIGeO  SUALES® 6.0.16, 5:05 «, shale oy 00 

Building lumber, pine, laurel, ete. 
Wirnited sa States <1. 0... ca. © 

Boards, common, for box mak- 
WLM ielecrelersieieieisiele ic. nc 0 vei ore 
Wirnteda States... cic cie s evesee 08 

Paints,. dyes, varnishes, bitumen 
and gums: 

[Rants COMMON... hice ces = -0 
WimitedKinedomt 2) 2)sr.5,s5 <1 
RRIbEGE States Wy tee eee 

Grice petroleum) *. .n-6 ct. cies 
(AAGEAMSCACES I tei staves encte aie reyes 

EPEAT EU LTTNEN ps) 0) 3754005 tase cps. <l’s SEES 


Stationery, paper and cardboard: 
Printed books not enumerated.. 
STON | Oo CARS Se creisne nee aaeaee renee 
PASIATY Cran seas. cttbetas cae au ail sree, ana eis 
WIG OS tates rrr ay<cie-c eosteceacrehe 
Wmited Kingdom .........4.. 
AVERT OO TIN Sen AOI 220. cia at ana ee. 
(DAMEEG SS CALEY iarcl -vchapsien listo vershe 
Mie DEN iso<chentnls cisrceueiley nam tec ess 
Nex isprint, Danvers ces jet ae) suet « 
inibedy States esc sehsy stcnapeneyes ats 
\AVENTGNS oF oa eis Or etencis er eecia eer nna 
Winiteds Kainod omen a. shy iere 
Wmited PStatesh Wee sis ec cose els 
Typewriting machines ......... 
lWiniteds States snvserasiciacioke 2s 
Tools, ships’ stores, machines and 
vehicles: 

Shovels and spades............ 
Winited States) eke cue oeespele 
Wnited ehinedomy se eeeeaass 

Tools and implements, agricul- 
tural and mining, unclassified 
Winited States! Scales cles tee 
Wmited) Kingdom) se een-. . 2 

NWVintreh Gable fare a savedeteeperetapes scorn < 
Wmiteds States framrertpeecsuse cet 

@ordacey Wage sey abcde erate tee a 
WinitedyiStates Wye eseee eo 2 
United Kinsdomienceees ono. - 

1Coal 77,487 tons. 





TNR IRS LES IE, 


1917 
£56,336 
54,688 


61,907 
38,978 
18,247 
14,068 
13,174 


627,641 
421,663 
188,294 
146,074 
107,799 
31,036 
29,989 
26,499 
40,666 
85,941 


17,694 


35,886 


13,484 
6,822 
6,591 


12,186 
4,297 
3,485 

20,747 

17,305 

45,693 

37,016 
7,454 


Cement 16,052 tons. 


Continued. 





Ship siAStoresivn: cass supa 
WmitedeStatesysman a nese 
SLE Ol ersieriay ey i e ene 
Wnitede Statens 5 gene 
Wnitedskansdomy ieee seen 
Railway and tramway cars.... 
WittedsStatesi cgi server ree 
Automobiles: 


MGUTiia Sy aon metrics eet 
Wintiedy Statesetis ce alee 
PUIG Si pcraestorr sy arch cas Me 
Waortedy Statesman. eee 
IMOCOMOLIVES EAM cs. eas a ee 
WinitedmS tatest wesc ane ee 
Exrintino; I LESSeS) e/a) ee eee Lee 


Machinery: 


PNooricultunealimeresiy eae ee eel 
mited States: hy sue) ur 
Winuited kin =dontes yee ae 

Maine Doky: eee hee ea UNRULY 
Winited (States oo) hue ae ee 

Orberwinadustrialey ws Ae 
Wnuted Statesuec waste eee 

SDaArey DaAnESh lye ese Een bm el 
Wied sStatesis oe seen 
UnitediKanedom +5) 4.557.5) 

Sewing machines’............. 
WinitedW States! 2250). eee 

SEAUDES ahopeiet oneal Seite Ce ee eee 
UmitedG States peda scene 

Musicai Instruments :..... rahe aces 

Winited States aa cree meen cee 

Arms, ammunition and explosives 

United Ww Statest, cavern sae e eee 

Unitedeykinadoma i. sone 

Prone konaetyei: ioe tices shee 


Soap: 

Common oy nieces Re Meee ee 
Uniteds Kime domes. ele os 
United! “States: (35 c/5)é.016 «cs as 

PINE Prayersto yates ee cle leet 
WUmitede Scatestage see oe 

Perfumery, toilet waters, cos- 

INECICS ELC Hen Ie aht ton ere Ree 

Winibedi NS tates ara sees. cl alone 

IE ATIC CM Ay cals Hoe eee: Ace se AN 

Candlesy ya Metaitaes seats one ie 


Beverages: 

Absinthe, cognae, and like spirits 
HUE EVTY CC emanate fakes Seale eranee cera 
SOE aleatmicrcny chats CSC OMOoRO Ea 

RVs Keyeieaisierenni a souetecn ais deveu ett 
muted mKaniccdomeeees deere 
Wniited ye Statestoya-s-uieatsee rare 

ANerated)) waters ssc. «ies cree ere 
ante cdeelin cLonien eee eee 
ADIT C OMe adey avalon sete relic arerererets 

IBIECETS Iieecs ethane er eee os 
Dre GK ECS RS era hy Pee ane PU) a a 
DEY WA Sah s aiid BIGIE SimiciSlacoms Stoic 

Wines, white and red......... 
STOR W HOW CRC ORER ONE A numa ADE Gerona te 
tally a tye eoet so aehcnt. poke ech ae de 
Portus ret cn) lenticerereliecets 
VAMC M ceeieka\atoreesatiehemsisrancte er 

Champa ane oicse croteiare srecoeienete 
IEEPATY CON srenenem ete eee cuen atoll tye raTiene 


1917 
£20,740 
15,891 
16,345 
10,583 
5,950 
43,517 
43,517 


121,615 
121,085 
11,104 
10,410 
12,836 
11,521 
12,681 
12,649 


102,774 
96,574 
44,391 

147,476 

132,871 
26,479 

110,414 

133,064 

118,842 
13,090 
21,750 
21,692 
12,485 
11,080 
08,403 
52,612 

203,919 

169,192 

9,187 
5,645 


B4A,ALT 
24,295 


35,360 
2(,(64 

7,360 
18,356 
ee or 


106,684 
70,996 


8,658 
37,093 
31,307 

5,767 

9,930 

5,369 

1,987 
10,147 

5,076 

2,243 
52,559 
14,662 
13,745 

9,264 

7,248 
12,854 
10,951 
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IMPORTS By COUNTRIES AND ARTICLES—Continued. 


1917 1917 
Comestibles and condiments: Salt-iisevxlgeiccdertincealeeisnenenene £23,335 
Olivewol i seroctac ine eee tes eke err £18,114 LUhovhneeh TGualkexcloye Sao agec coon 21,766 
LIU) haere iReCR Cy Onc @ckoac Ice oO 10,540 Sardines: <0 2. sa ness sorte 20,619 
Seri inno Gwon.co sb oonauagoe 4,187 SPA ic: octets vs oleletataleneretsete eneene 12,443 
RT GO yp ats wde re tocene tohave Cralieeelahevoue ew reel c 225,599 Portugal. eke oie ceneieteneiere 2,163 
Fons lcOn esp oe eee eee eae 205,417 Teal) saya ea ltke vec ak eee ee ats 59,444 
Wmmbed wi Stacesayesieneerieieteierera 12,600  Honelkonee iss. jaca 40,259 
Preserved fish or vegetables.... 50,973 United! Kinedoml 2 -peereeeiet 10,645 
{ERMC LSE), Sh 6 ooo pols O10 44,843 Westie ites cccrelehe sere sceler bor hemenenene 404,051 
Gontectionerys. etCes eine ierien 22,538 Aastraliatis «ccc cere oe 229,485 
Winibed i statesra se tare tel seletiey 14,093 Chiles 4.05.2 istareve we isl erenererepoeieiemene 93,539 
eRESeRVCEM ENULESMerensHocistate eecrciciens 18,085 IMeXAMGVVENY G Gio DOODO AGO GUdoS O 41,667 
(atieel Pee Se dodogoe oa Go WO 11,991 Medici i P i 
Winnecks iid Goo ogdoocaodcshaae 42,356 Medicines and pharmaceutical pro- 
s Uiniked States! seal ce hee acer 28,579 ducts: 
GITTIO Ra ey eyete reper deters sho aanenetegella 12,290 Proprietary medicines ........ 86,820 
VATS tice onctoctos ol nvateinvs tate Cuatouvorsts 16,216 WmitedaStatess .s)-n-ritcnerene nen 61.409 
Wiis! Sees gore Geoocdsane0 14,870 A igchole ROR AO ODO. 07 0 6 17,032 
GCondensedy mnie terete ies ner 86,480 (Albi GoogonosD Ceo Goadbso05c6 135225 
[Lipase | SHERRIE) Goa gagaodado 06 84,486 Wnited  Stacesi i. ects erie 9,948 
Tneured |i erate auc ieixcros aie toons rove eleaete rece 269,317 Sulphumie Vacid ey reteset tent ibs 
BICONE cuisoocaadosoonces 5 160,457 WmitedeStavesuetic einen arpala alres: 
Whereas) Sees Soo cdgonees noo 97,349 Stlphur) 2 jkacgceccecus tone eeeesies 16,024 
Batter: ene tues Stake tee Giese tern ore 63,708 United (Statesy +. cts scien 9,237 
Wmiteds Stabesy mar-saciievessuars aes 55,432 Bicarbonate of soda...........- 12,099 
Fish, in brine, canned, dried or United: States eee 9,639 
Site es Wi lane Dagon esa mlobed 11,129 @2ustie! Sodas eee eens 8,340 
limited Stakes c) smear nce 8,006 Uniteda Statesmen ete itnnen 5,867 
IMPORTS BY Customs HOUSES. 
7 1917 
Callao Ase cookie eu eas Caune cleadecs £9,761,336 Pacasmayo i sisstnaietdleter dae meee £163,905 
Mollend Omi etm rience atau 1,067,888 TOs) ehessie es Reverse ee ae oe eee 5,919 
TEE yh eh ars AR ie Dice armani O uhaIs ta 778,908 All other sports) oe ee ieee 7,828 
Shibnigay gocacscenhoroodogododd 631,071 peeieeise tw 
eae ee sete as ic, Mees a aes Total 2.4 sso. oe eee eee £13,502,851 
PAS COMMA elite heaistenee lo teak vesehketeuskens 217,463 Value in United States gold.... $65,623,856 } 
EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES. 
(Yalues in United States Gold) 
1917 
Whores > SiES) ooo doceaoEbdo mes $53,180,103 Heuadore 2%. oc. coco eee $342,902 
lofienl linen, 445 6a50500n060 18,432,765 Colombia ox. (aerate eee 97,798 
Ce pie eee a tateces Sojenishetenerencns 11,857,817 Japan” Naaurs een Make eee eee ene 77,026 
1eya] ENE. ch cables OO OROIG Om aicioas 1,811,580 INOrway: vic | ostnees ecaioleetaroions 57,003 
Tey. ciooacouecoanouucsages 1,031,929 LeehWehweh onl pobogosoodganeo nou: 12,301 
(Gverever Gn cid on oomd.c dad ea ou o 763,195 Spain he aie oe acne eee 9,642 
iBall Fe cb cigs oon oes Ou ooo mE On 741,223 Ttalliyy Se ey Aree ene etek eee 2,265 
Aviea and Tacna (Chile)....... 566,389 Germany oi). . ak )ecc ee vaie che aielierel teem ee earaas 
INTEND) dlobokc- 0 we dodo Bus gals 523,903 Other) countries ..> eee 207,793 
iiGaelicwe mbes ao 4 oO elo dm oc ce emerce 466,298 SS 
IMGPAKE Ge oao san COU OF ocd oo Oe be 425,065 Ufo Lem iodaanaGondo mood 5 $90,606,997 


Exports By Major CLASSIFICATIONS. 


Is vi\ravbowvall Toros sogecacoes £2,172,126 
II. Vegetable products ........ 8,291,401 
III. Mineral products .......... 8,110,808 
IW, BYEREIESS ooogoco Shonu0s04d0 Pa Pr 
V. Miscellaneous .........-... 2,815 
AV cy tee i heweg aeons er aes foe Sn tebeP aaron £18,579,870 
IRE-OG wis shoccndaaoogouVss 63,545 
MotalmexsDOLLS Meridor teierienareale £18,643,415 
Value, United States gold..... $90,606,997 








PRINCIPAL EXporTsS, OTHER THAN MINERALS AND MINERAL 
PRODUCTS, BY COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 


Animals and animal products: 1917 
Wool: 

PANE Cuneta at slaps la lates ai(cre ca wisce lane ks £845,372 
Wmibedis Kerns dom (oe 7-1-1 = 603,382 
NTITCEG) SEALES), sicis tlavalonsrersie is - 55,247 

Sheep: 

Rais eC Riacatatarstercoers ual elle: sien einece 645,690 
Wmited States. seis c.c6 5.2% 475,738 
United Kingdom .......... 169,947 

HirinwaAShed Wc ere oS ean 219,036 
Wmited: States! 25... 08 6. 214,597 
United Kingdom .......... 4,248 

LUIGI Gh Gable Srnec eee Ste 1,026 

WnitediaKinedom !i... . o.02 cn 871 

Writedy States! ssa Uses sis 155 

Hides and skins: 
Cattle: 
Green tusalted! os si). ele sleie « 23,179 
Wnited States. ........ 22,924 
ID 7 ee 145,151 
WnitedieStatesa.. co cess- 107,088 
United Kingdom ........ 35,847 
TD Fey SELEY ee ae ae 47,627 
Winited! States! -... 2.2.25. 42,316 
United Kingdom ........ 4,733 

SINEGID . |b.c bb Oss eaten eae ese ence _ 13,503 
Winbedw States... ses. 13,123 

(GYGBIE «o's Sheree EE CR EERE eee 92,615 
WirnitedmStates i: oct ac oc aca 91,744 

(GEREN SS Big 5/5 Sreneaecc REPEC Ren oey ae ESI 84,216 

Aileen -ieicoislete cote cls eet 84,151 

Vegetable products: 
WOEIOTME ye reeslerrc Ciniecele <8 Bk ehtielo ve 2,878,701 

mated Kanedom i.) 5.) 44-2. ».- 1,968,493 

Winibed se States|).iieccscc- s+ she 853,583 


Coton seed ay arracewiers te atstar tates 
Chile 
Wnaibed we Kin'o- dome seni 

Cottonseed cake temic. scngso.s 
lWinitede Statesman ater. 
Wnited Kinsdomim. ss. ese ee 

SHORES; GREP GSS oe he A 
Chilean eryaeters cise, het gees 
Winited™Statest-. ns shane lea. 
Wnitedshin=domie eee 
MUISLL ALAN ae ae ear as ene Solel b 
JAMAICA Pry een ey eet ee 7 

SUSA TH era waerciask Sees See au 
Chile 


Oe Ce ee ec i rc ry 


Chile 


Hats, Panama 
WmitedeStates|i ro aan ce eee 


Condurango (dyewood) 
Wmibeda States mae sesearenlateei 
WnitedeKanedom) msec eee 


1917 

£62,778 
37,017 
24,173 
34,113 
14,598 
11,515 


3,974,424 
1,678,456 
1,014,059 


15,600 
15,545 
40,457 
32,733 
598,553 
216,831 
148,083 
126,746 
61,346 


EXPORTS OF THE PRINCIPAL MINERALS AND MINERAL PRODUCTS BY 
COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 


Silver: 1917 
ES EAU Sema) evade elcietci ctegt.o.aNeceche eee aewtiema £5,569 
Wonited (States. sac... 4.6 65 5,569 
Precipitates, concentrates, etc.. 118,650 
Wuited Kingdom. ..52.42.-+ 70,456 
lUinited | States, ere sok pees 47,578 
Orcuereees Marieke sched hohe wet aetesiete 38,792 
RIbede States irc). secsteu cle 26,292 
Wmitedkinedomi. «40.6 soe 12,500 
Copper: 
ISOTRS | U ARSMG 6, Siieactcncl aeReREES ere oes ece 6,077,884 
Minited States. icv caicre ses ene 6,077,384 
Mattes, concentrates, ete....... 4,640 
Waited "States! Ges ee ees <i 4,640 
Oneal cata aor s sisvaratnayenens snap eae 103,340 
WWmited ‘Statesins cc e.c nse oe. 99,168 
iaatbedwhkan2-domiern cic eee ne 3,675 
Olt! Ger Osea ens Hotere olor 1,717 
Wmnited States ..5-.5........ 1,243 
Wmibedakane dome serene see 474 
Copper and silver mattes...... 65,273 
Obed Statesy.<jsrenseiets) catielcesi ie 50,720 
United Kingdom ............ 14,552 
Lead: 
BT Sane eee tears tak sieeve cieReretal ova wistaye 16,524 
lWmited States). ec miecicie s+ 10,221 
TUpmmesvel 1kGhakexsloonl Soooouudenbe 5,509 


Concentrates 
lhaneel IGinerckonn 5 oocaGrascoe 
Winitedm States i -renysegen- re t-te 

Oe erste dolore te nste te eetaia eee neve 
Wmutedeekancd omens tia- iano 
Wmitedy States: sacra cree 

JAMhaaGrhy IKE Gop abcess o oe 5 cOOUO 
iWmatedieKan sd omer tree ete ele rerne 

Wruias! Sees Goeecosascanaa0s 

GQOlél- GHel ssa Sosodononassoaonood S 


Rare metals (ores) : 


Bismuth 
Wmite dean ed ona eerie 
Mollybdenum 
Wmitedu Statesman acerca 
Tungsten 
OMmibedmStaceswe tater enn 
Vanadium 
LOpmite| Gigs acccdeaoscseoues 
Oils: 
Lubricating 
WmitedaistaLesmerrnciier liens 
Chile 
Keroseney cae eisice esas 
WmitedaStatesms ar ve eclectic 


1917 

£1,143 
848 
294 
35,033 
31,604 
3,429 
16,105 
15,235 
870 
813 
813 


600 

600 
3,034 
3,034 
99,664 
99,664 
509,646 
309,646 


95,538 
59,234 
26,030 
73,815 
53,014 
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EXPORTS OF THE PRINCIPAL MINERALS AND MINERAL PRODUCTS BY 
COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION—Continued. 


1917 , 1917 
INaDbbha ee cnet erwalciet’ of ayoas £758,430 Petroleum) s...0is wee eee ee £185,410 
[UinGol Sveniss “se ke baadoe dc 5s 560,405 Winited (States ic) sevelteaaeretene 93,840 
INODW AY. veins Cities eee tae 35,470 Ganaday 3). ovale Rye tere eemene 81,910 
Ganada, sree eo athe ee 59,913 Gasoline \..) 2k es eee - 99,533 
SL VOM A pecs cantor ieteree eee te te 236,560 Wnited "States “iris. senikeseuni ne 59,233 
Olah [eWeretays Mie pice niciala Bini bronnus) 182,134 Meuador  Waues bs Seki ee 26,030 
Canada yrc eyes sete- icone ciotans 14,757 





Exports py Customs HousEs. 


1917 LOU7.. 4 
(GEG Sa mn Ss dtcudinoo acon o $7,440,732 iPimenitelinamncieserceseya sete edaere terse £265,118 3 
SolaveEryy areca ane serena 1,906,494 SamAnCOw csc cele peers e eeist eee 261,182 
IM kai litle oy ao owae seconn ooo oe S 1,790,587 Ghimboteisacdsrc + cess eae 192,287 
MEN Geo hl Men CHF Gini io, ce OSES Coeds 939,086 Tobitos). ios «+ esssesedejsie etoile eee 184,184 
Supe weccericiee see seies i haserse iis 810,554 IPAGASMAYO ). i eine) « e -te weieineietenetetene 111,943 
Tos ae. O CRO ne Og Maas 715,282 Uneyeehwl Gaggadgoocud0o Loon S - 86,022 
(Gand oval Gaara ok ei coro ce weds 612,343 Buena Vistar ees cie/elen) rete enero 80,931 
Dalat eee ee ook ee alae 508.040.° -Gasma) oacles thon one coan eee 56,386 
Tambo: dey Mora sees sais ops) 486,671 PUTO ks ce aioe oils fe ous tee eee Rene Si 43,191 
TPN Goodeucdaskcodbous Tomas 472,247 WiGMas™ adterstiiechs Gls en Ce eee eae Rene 42,479 
eaachow aioe ae te SO rnEn oiche 9 eRe 452,312 TMADATL cc sl. spe poleinuen ter enews 41,386 
PPISCO es roe eT Re she bowers obs 423,296 "Al other: claus chao cee terete 80,011 
Whancayjeriee eee ee eck eter 338,234 — 
Wuanchacois. saa onesie me 302,417 Totall ol aticnsescuwere so eee £18,643,415 
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BOLIVIA. 


COMMERCE FOR 1917. 


The total foreign trade 6f Bolivia for 1917, according to the report 
of the Director General of Customs, amounted to 191,228,885 bolivi- 
anos, represented by imports to the value of 33,480,831 bolivianos, 
and exports of 157,748,054 bolivianos. The figures for the preceding 
year (1916) were: Imports, 31,098,216 bolivianos ; exports, 101,484,800 
bolivianos ; total, 132,583,016 bolivianos. There was, therefore, an in- 
crease in imports of 2,382,615 bolivianos, and in exports of 56,263,254 
bolivianos, or a total increase in the foreign trade of 58,645,869 
bolivianos. 

In figures of United States currency, estimating the boliviano at 
39 cents (1214 bolivianos—£1 sterling), the trade of Bolivia for 1917 
was: Imports, $13,057,724; exports, $61,521,741; total, $74,579,265 
The figures for the preceding year were: bony $12,128,304 ; exports, 
$39,579,072; total, $51,707,376. 


TEN-YEAR TABLE OF FOREIGN TRADE. 





Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 

BOONE Lacedcetecbone abate aap EES SeEREE SOs eee ERO eae Pore Re a Rae $15,915,064 $19,080,991 $34,996,055 
14,405,407 24,868,142 39,273,549 

19,032,934 29,492,637 48,525,571 

22,764,849 32,226,156 54,991,005 

19,308,506 35,147,964 54,456,470 

21,357,505 36,551,390 57,908,895 

15,506,876 25,662,447 41,169,323 

8,804,081 37,132,037 45,936,118 

12,128,304 39,579,072 51,707,376 

13,057,524 61,521,741 74,579,265 

IMPORTS. 


Imports by Principal Countries of Origin. 





Dirmhedue states... wee ee $4,355,285 Belgium $37,610 
Chile 3,074,451 Portugal ... 21,080 
Pret igen) eee nee Pen Pete er 2 1,743,286 Uruguay ... 19,146 
[Bfeminjarsrn! 1eGrbayegt Koy ny Ue eee py eae ee 1,583,921 lGexeke ees 13,197 
Argentina 841,384 Denmark .. 10,138 
Brazil es 2. 456,625 Germany 5,969 
France ..... 286,400 Netherlands eerste ccrr coieee ee cee wegen 5,926 
NS] OFED 10) 9 (ole eae Rae 239,440 Othervicountriestes .- 2 oem 77,073 
Niieabys ve teaccestes neste 164,808 pee 
(CUMIN), Bet SA see petal ae Ba oO NN oa a ea 121,785 oy are f «ek. vets See A tre nee et $13,057,524 
Imports py Major CLASSIFICATIONS. 
1917 1917 
Articles. Bolivianos. Articles. Bolivianos. 
Weeliivie sanimals. sess eer eens ase 1,346,875 VY. Gold and silver unmanutfac- 

II. Food products and beverages.. 10,769,103 tured—Gold and silver coin..  —.............. 
lil. Raw and = slightly wrought -_—— 
jaa h nay ci et [eee es Oe hs a ee 5,434,929 MO tallies ieee ok ees ee 33,480,831 


IV. Manufactured articles................ 15,929,924 Value in United States gold............$13,057,524 


a 
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Of the imports for the year 1917, goods to the value of 22,617,770 


bolivianos were dutiable. 


There were exempt from duty under gen- 


eral laws imports valued at 5,335,014 bolivianos, and under special 


laws, 5,528,047 bolivianos. 


The principal imports by countries of origin under the above 


classifications were: 


1917. 
Quantity Value 
Head. Bolivianos. 
Live animals: 


IEVORSES een ee eee eee 1,174,840 
Gingtles ee eee eee ee 1,116 106,180 
Sheep 49,245 
All other 16,610 





Prac‘ically all of the above from Argentina 
and Chile. 


Food products and bever- 
ages: 




























Tons. 

Preserved meats....-......--- AQ, 254 
United Kingdom.......... 14,631 
United States....... 10,382 
Brazaligce kes 6,933 
Chile 5,552 

Edible grease ......--2--------- 22,280 
Brazil 13,808 
(Uiforasty,) (eaeiese-cee seen eee 6,823 

Retr cli fe See oe ceeweennaee 610 182,054 
United States... 419 124,729 
Brazile oe 174 52,110 

Condensed milk..... 122,262 
United States... 99,948 
Brazile 6,730 

tbe cece ore 80 © 40,278 
Denman apt cesses ete 33 16,724 
Brazil 8 4,219 
United States.............. 5 2,753 
United Kingdom........ 5 2,747 

Shell fish and molluscs, 
canned) G26) Aan: 167,192 
United States.............- 129,210 
United Kingdom.......... 11,376 
Spain 15,159 

Barley 1,619 45,138 
Chile 1,613 44,147 

HRI Ge esses 4,724 661,471 
Peru 434 60,782 
United Kingdom 218 30,587 
Brazil) see 82 11,426 

Wheat flour.........- we PBST 3,801,064 
United States... . 14,676 2,348,161 
CO} net ey eee eereeeeceeererrene 7,940 1,270,423 
INH ye OEY Seeoeeeeeeeereeee 393 62,918 
Brazil” 20 eeese ep ectnes 357 57,110 

Other foods and cereals 382 61,175 
prea zil legee sec saceecsceeseeenee 379 60,755 

Vegetables—canned ...... 43,643 
United States......-..-.... 9,130 
CO} ti Lek ee ee asec ceeeeenore 9,072 

Fruits—preserved - 101,793 
United States..... 41,062 
@hile eee eee 35,184 
United Kingdom 9,133 

Coffee 23,1238 
Brazil 22,868 

Uy Dyes Weal ee me eet 69,954 
United Kingdom 56,131 
Chile 9,190 

Si LR ET ORDEAL ERI 












































1917. 
Quantity Value 
Tons. Bolivianos. 
Sugar—refined  .............- 11,999 3,599,625 
POT 6:3 ee ee ees 11,401 8,420,372 
Brazil Ste ee 287 86,101 
Chile =o 155 46,478 
United States.-............ 72 21,586 
Confectionery, 2.2.23 105,932 
Ghilex 22.2555 e 7 34,461 
United Kingdom... 22,481 
Etalliy’ s.c.0: 3. se eee ee 11,544 
United States 9,790 
Spices 193,583 
Peru 189,436 
United States..........-... ‘24,677 
Vegetable oils....... 26,869 
Spaint) 2a eee ee 7,871 
United States........0...... 5,998 
Brance eee 4,475 
Sallie tates 84,430 
Brazilh... os a ee 59,956 
United Kinedom.......... 15,964 
Crackers and biscuits.... 118,519 
Chile eee 68,636 
United Kingdom.......... 15,767 
Argentina ye se 10,578 
Wines: 
Sparkline eae 109,270 
France 93,116 
Heavy ......-- 145,525 
Spain 102,544 
IR Ont ca) ie ee 20,509 
Ordinary 165,025 
Chilet.4- 2 eee 49,259 
Braail ogee fen see en eee 38,952 
France .... 21,552 
Portugal 19,128 
Beery see 124,849 
Brazile. ee 72,140 
United States.2222— 32,802 
Wierin Outi ee eee 65,672 
italy: 2. 2 ee 45,980 
Spirits and liquors........ 161,187 
United Kingdom.......... 84,924 
ran ces 21,742 
United States 15,726 
Raw and slightly wrought 
materials: 
Hay. and. forage...-2....= 72,317 
Chile Bes 67,322 
» Building Jumbet...........--- 296,050 
United States.............- 178,705 
Chilex ees 100,949 
Railway ties... 681,322 
Chile .... 635,751 
Peru eke see Bk 42,657 
Resin, gums, and vege- 
table” twee cceeonesee eee 39,490 
United States..........-... 26,641 
Ghile p22 se ee 8,470 
eee eae aes T 








Oo 


LOW. 
Quantity Value 
Tons. Bolivianos. 








Tron and steel... 409,096 
(Oni Ef 5S ee ee 214,560 
United States.............. 106,274 
United Kingdom.......... 62,104 

CD eee nen ae 35,525 2,544,616 
Chile ...- 29,5497 2,119,770 
United. Kingdom ........ 4,006 270,447 

































United States. 1,113 94,207 
LESTE CU AA eas Lae 846 59,412 
@enmtentir sk Sen 4865 243,250 
United Kingdom.......... 2,944 147,198 
CURTIS See Se ea eee 798 39,3893 
Mineral oils and products: : 
‘Gasoline and naphtha.... 63,189 
MO ral eet et 26,469 
TEESE ee oe 15,618 
United States. au 15,351 
Kerosene ............. ees 186,884 
Peru) «..... = 97,114 
(Ol ntc CS ee ee sea 47,596 
United States....... Rae 26,574 
Petroleum—crude .......... 342,626 
CURES Ae ae a 319,750 
Winited) States...:.........: 11,020 

Parafin and stearin in 
ORS CU A ee _ 230,856 
United States... = 227,178 

Other mineral oils.......... t 149,651 
United States... 86,447 
Chile we 35,141 
United Kingdom 21,902 

Sulphur 25,955 
Chile 25,766 
Manufactured articles: 

Saree eee 345,368 
United Kingdom.......... 204,330 
TESA) Ceaee® SRM Re RE 75,219 
Wniteda tates. 7 46,973 

Camdlles e223 Ses Be 245,087 
United Kingdom.......... 206,922 

Perfumery and cos- 

Tis Gi a rn re 97,463 
TE SeCEW a YCYS) ya ie i 29,978 
Wnited) States. 20. 28,050 

Paints and varnishes... 151,597 
United States.............. 68,776 
LEER Ba eae i eae 43,570 
United Kingdom.......... 21,110 

Chemical products.......... 171,760 
United States.............. 67,1038 
Chile een. Soe ee 55,766 
United Kingdom.......... 19,227 

Proprietary medicines... 189,332 
United States.. 93,591 
PES Teet7iill ees eae ane 32,730 
(EbRaN COl ye se 23,495 
United Kingdom.......... 18,266 

Hides and skins, manu- 

PAGE ECO) assesses eee 79,804 
United States.............. 61,270 
SAU COR nen steams 12,417 

Boots and shoes.............- 122,478 
United States.............. 56,826 
Brazile eee ite alone 26,045 

Other manufactures cof 
leather and skins........ 58,049 
United States.............. 11,761 
Clnile ye eie Ae ee cen 11,426 
rane. {eee whe 7 8,455 

TORS: REE HET FRED ap a nl Meier 


1917. 
Quantity Value 
Tons. Bolivianos. 




























Cottoniyarn yee eee 137,554 
United Kingdom.......... 116,178 

Cotton textiles........ eel 2,616,886 
United States... 1,315,397 
United Kingdom 793,667 
DEAS te a eee ae ee 112,661 
GT OSB a ha EEL oe 91,725 
Lee) ry Se a a Tae 53,322 

Textiles: 

\Wrooleny yess i) As 237,452 
United Kingdom.... 204,276 

Pure silk 38,567 
France 17,107 

Cassimeres ae 275,426 
United Kingdom...:...... 180,680 
United States............ 34,707 

Cloth other than silk, or 

silk mixed for 

women’s eclothing........ 422,252 

United Kingdom.......... 183,068 

United States. ee 114,174 

Argentina ......... <= 37,574 

Spain tena eae ee 35,984 

Ready-made clothing: 

Womens cise esas 159,280 
rancen eee: ws 66,284 
United States..... Bee 26,672 
United Kingdom 15,581 

Mens ae. eee 8h an Ae 72,944 
United States.......... 19,615 
Aire enibime aes ee eee 13,895 
United Kingdom...... 9,119 

Others (tS 2 a ae 53,3883 
United Kingdom...... 12,416 
United States 12,858 

Bags—ore .............. 205,075 

Chile reek Feel 89,560 

United Kingdom 78;405 

in diage sinc sense ie eee 26,057 

Furniture—wooden ........ 96,186 
United States... _ 50,096 

Other manufactures of 

SicAo fo) 6 lifer Ps ea Ray ay castle 189,550 

United States... 142,253 

Chiles. ak ae 25,692 

Paper 

IWialli eee en Free ee 82 63,066 
United States......... 30,792 
United Kingdom... 24,731 

IPTIn bee eae 23 170,895 
United States. se: 132,044 
Ghilepe A Nene stay 21,188 

Wirltinowpee seek 83,300 
United States........- 30,891 
United Kingdom...... 20,583 

Other paper and card- 

[aXor Rats >, RM aee eens ne sae 159,738 
United States.......... 70,147 
United Kingdom...... 14,207 
Italy ....: ANS 13,399 
France 12,838 

Books: 

Blank, ruled, and 
THUSIC eit ee ae 89,449 
@hiles Sees see ee 23,801 
SSD EUILTES ae eeee e 16,875 
United States.......... 15,886 

Printed a2 31,372 
Spank *.-22 7 eee ee 11,001 
United States.......... 8,163 


a 


oe 


as 




































LODZ. 1917. 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Tons. Bolivianos. Tons. Bolivianos. 
Glass) 6 es Soe eedesaece 58,579 Mining Beara cece ease ees 1,040,819 
United States.. es 49,385 United States.......... 795,311 
Glassware ~......<<:. " 71,124 United Kingdom...... 80,260 
United States..... = 43,830 Chiles ser ie eee Laer 
@Ghile eee ee ae 18,116 Agricultural |... 16,064 
Tron and steel manufac- United States.......... ; 10,509 
tures: Photographie, cinema- 
Ghetto! omens 177,483 tographie and hoist- 
United States.......... 79,359 ing apparatus and 
Chile 70,588 machinery .........:..--+ 31,240 
Wiitrawe eee ko 318,942 Chile (oe ee 9,082 
ps 162,951 é Ren), os) eee ees 9,080 
GSR Ve Later Led ees oe 70,371 United States. es 8,623 
United Kingdom...... 19,752 Steam engines.............. } 320,492 
Natle@teaeeate te een ee 94,416 United States............ 210,738 
United States.......... 61,282 CIATVD sccoccosctoncnstestascoss: 39,909 
Manufactures not United Kingdom...... 35,511 
Classified Mae Stone eee 1,476,194 Artisans’? tools -............ 282,045 
Ghiley sort 662,214 United States..... 127,482 
United States. 513,313 United Kingdom. 52,241 
United Kingdom...... 51,004 Brazil eee ee ene Ls 43,677 
Carpets of all kinds...... 89,071 Ghileve ees core ee 37,347 
United: Kingdom.......... 66.292 Desk supplies.......--.------ 44,625 
United States.............. 11,851 United States............... 22,432 
Hoes ae DEUS ES Fs Agricultural imple- 
trimmings, etc.............. 135,045 eas 79,625 
SUES nt eccienicien poste8 United States... 36,552 
United States 30,550 Chile 19,151 
United Kingdom Moeeseeec2 18,561 United Kingdom vagth te tees 16,974 
Bonnets, caps, and i] 
other articles, knitted 156,962 pane WEES ai 35.573 
United States.............. 111,254 United Sinteue 12,578 
Hats: Mrance!/ ieee eae 8,392 
11 Ut OAS) he ease eeeocenee eee eres 348,322 Automobiles and parts.. 871,132 
tally. |i Soe es 200,281 United States... 785,285 
United Kingdom...... 51,397 Railway coaches and 
PAS en tiniest roe 27,275 cars 241,082 
Trimmed—women’s United Kingdom... 158,852 
37,943 Chile as 45,400 
19,709 United States 36,829 
99,947 Musical instruments ‘ 
57,056 amd gocint ses eee 107,289 
: 21,224 United States..22.....- 96,008 
Linens Sa Le Re 242,407 Scientific instruments... 50,871 
United States = 72,092 Ja 20,804 
7 5 05 or 2 pete CCC a ’ 
eae Kingdom ........ ee United States. aR 13,342 
Tis Soe REMAP Ee ; 
pa Rowse tint ee aae te ee 41,916 
Copper and brass, and ohare 
United States....... ere, 18,015 
manufactures .............. 29,813 nited meinen, 7.378 
United States................ 16,501 aoe © TB COV ero £0 9 
Jewelry—imitation ........ 83,586 Dee Nance Bie Nae 08 
United States................ 37,332 Arms, ammunition, and 
Hirarice shan gees OR TAS explosives: 
United Kingdom.......... 7,944 Dynamite ye ee 773,078 
. i United States.......... 525,038 
ve ee ; Ghile te ae haan 193,763 
SORE Sprig a 356,561 Explosives for mines.. 158,595 
United States.......... 156,801 Uni 
E nited States.......... 76,618 
Chile 2 eS ee 105,343 Chile 65.518 ? 
United Kingdom...... SUS TO Cane he ROe We at an Sener es 4 
Prance’ oe eae 33,697 Other explosives.......... 46,068 
Printing and weaving 90,219 United States............ 25,162 
United States.......... 29,898 Fire arms and ammuni- 
Ghitle: 3.4 See tha 21,640 tion for same......... site 121,868 
United Kingdom...... 17,009 United States 91,397 








Exports. 


Exports by countries of destination. 


(Values in United States gold.) 

















Countries. A917), Countries. 1917. 

Wintbed ye Kim adoms 2s) 2). sci $35,225,550 ES PAUZT IGN Sak ats eM Trak Sh ae Sh Sea $77,284 

United States ... 22,193,030 Spain .. Es 6,738 

Chile as cers 2p lav aL Ma ypecwt soa es Seal ea 864 

LEWR ERAN (a ell ae ne ae Oe a 1,672,630 Other countries................. See 3,047 

Argentina 944,880 Se RT hs 

Peru 129,073 PRGA eee tee SA A ag $61,521,741 
Uruguay 81,154 

EXPORTS BY CLASSIFICATIONS. 
GHEE 1917. 
Bolivianos. Bolivianos. 
Hemiivesranimalss 222. ee 1,751,583 V. Gold and silver, manufac- 

II. Food products and beverages 71,085 tured: gold and silver coin 6,023,162 

lif, Raw and. slightly wrought ee 

TEE GEAR VAI) SI eae net a ps 148,732,567 Totals ee ae Gee wee ee dias 157,748,054 

IV. Manufactured articles.............. 1,169,257 Value in United States gold.......... $61,521,741 

Exports BY PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 
iSily(e 1917. 
Metric : Metric 

Tons.  Bolivianos. Tons. Bolivianos. 

A ETUA. ees OEN = ae 46,430 85,258,482 Gold ircom se es es 1,250 

tna ees ese 5,843 15,424,202 Leather goods 76,900 

‘ 110 5,693,639 Quinine s..= 196,742 

(Grover isis |: 5 Sake Pe ees SAA ae lO MALS Wiool) eee. eee ee 142,133 

Srna ting seen eet 535 4,116,677 | Wool-—alpaca  .................. 267,254 

Coca ea 363 _ 688,841 Coffees. ses 27,455 

IWiolGrammitel 2.22402 -2.-b-ses 8,891 10,810,291 Antimony 17,017,907 

iigesmeies wack aitic net oo 2 979 716,763 Miscellaneous. 22s ee 359,232,216 

Ib Gael Oe ae ee eo ee 4,118 1,514,914 PURIEI Eee oN 

WHITING”. RIE Ei se eae ene eae 427 530,780 Li yaysest Gaetan ae 513,965,863 
NSyaoesFamn @ OTN a eee seo e ws awesecttoe.) vccsceenecoes 328,273 

Goldy vore.2.1....-:. Bee ea PO Ne RRR Fak eae ee usee Value in United States gold........ $61,521,741 

OS ELEM RT IE eae ESTAS aaRaine a : ‘ams - 


6 


Exports BY ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 


Article. 

Tin: 
Barilla 
United Kingdom........ 
United States............ 





United Kingdom........ 
United States............ 
Rubber 


France 


Uruguay 
Peru 


Ore 
United Kingdom........ 
United Sitates............ 
Chile 

Bismuth 
United Kingdom 
United States. ve. 

Wolframite 











United Kingdom............ 
France 
Ebtdestarmer eee sen ae 
United 
Era COs te ee ees VIE 
United Kingdom ,... 
Argentina 














Quantity. 
Metric 
Tons. 


46,056 
30,836 
14,889 
264 

67 

874 
321 

47 
5,843 
4,928 
427 
328 

70 

64 


1,398 
546 
979 

33 
171 
162 
117 


1917. 


Value. 
Bolivianos. 


84,366,952 
57,224,368 
26,638,845 
373,461 
130,279 
891,530 
765,634 
112,940 
15,424,202 
12,952,496 
1,050,495 
1,005,771 
197,752 
135,813 
5,693,639 
2,774,316 
2,903,707 


4,061,435 
2,363,725 
7,546,934 
3,798,147 
3,446,726 
302,060 
4,116,677 
4,036,185 
76,878 
10,810,291 
6,392,927 
3,248,161 
1,136,148 
716,763 
318,936 
117,690 
117,440 
91,898 
























Quantity. 
Metric 
Article. Tons. 

ead ore. ka ee 4,118 
United Kingdom .......... 3,441 
Brance. cvectcce eee A471 
Argentine s.-c:-cet 120 
United States 65 

VAG 1 chiieer nee meee alee ee eerec 427 
United Kingdom.......... 302 
Arcentinicay ete sere eee 60 
ran Ges cele ee 60 
United States................ 4 

Silver) coin:....4250..- 
United States... 

Chile :cs42 oe eee 

Gold& cone 3. eee 
All to Chile. 

Quinine) 22 eee 218 
United Kingdom............ 109 
Peru 63 
United States 35 

Wie ee 158 

68 
~38 
Pen) see 31 

. Wool—alpaca Pz 
United Kingdom.......... 39 
United States.........-..... 33 
Chile) '|3222.-> ee 35 

Antimonyae. es BS eater 
United Kingdom parse aa 18,050 
United States........ 2,515 
iBrance es 1,871 

Leather goods.. 

Chile eee 

Coca yeaa. 363 
Arcrontinar cece ee 256 
Chile. =. eee 107 


1917. 


Value. 
Bolivianos. 


1,514,914 
1,285,739 
154,441 
45,000 
23,367 
580,780 
375,618 
75,387 
75,000 
4,825 
328,273 
281,805 
34,709 
1,250 


196,742 
97,914 
56,316 
31,648 

142,133 
60,983 
34,047 
28,262 

267,254 
81,732 
68,855 
74,577 

17,017,907 
12,718,991 
1,983,374 
1,373,385 
76,900 
65,100 

688,841 

486,704 

202,137 
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CUBA 


Distribution of trade for the Calendar Year 1918. 


2 Imports. 
1918 

Olena): SRS Ts ais os ES alee eh COIR mae es cee ocr a Sd $222,262,276 
iUigiied!, TRGioReele sro 6): feeuine SOE ipepeenir or nD Rion Sen bro aee teen 9,154,567 
Segia . oda Gh Se Gee ear mye es nee 10,392,529 
EP PETIRE 4 dco SEIS cae CEES Ce Re eae rei geea vce Were te adam Maka Meb vara Slats 7,044,221 
Sieg PEP agg ys ey PACA ATS eg ans og Els «oa 8 DWNT Steere a's oee aia 2 
Sie U OU TNeSy Ol VATMETICA 51.0 titra «te cecal ie < cieiy gue cas wid aS cubis 20,257,023: 
SMe @OtintlesmOte MurOpec cfs se sui we Sleel cree os 0s ie cre tle eielaey iss he 2,362,336 
POMME MCT COUTMPRI CSc ce Mery Seiya aM Weare hatte ace ole, Wid slneceetia ee latlele cig 0 26,149,260 

MMOtAle ve eae a Be sev eV een PM ae CR ME cic) Steet oka We, aN Atal rote $297 ,622,214 

ExPorts. 

1918 
United) Sixes Gia Beam aceite cies aun -te ecole Sas die 2 ete $293,997,619 © 
SSG . occkte gate UMEE OE ae ner eo oenee Be a eal RS Ne 6,775,875 
T Siewert TE iimpentalovics Ge Seo ee RAN tt 2 ceh l M Sl to 95,817,266 
TPP SGREE. oc 2 A BRKaN 0 REPS I CRIS tener e es ER ee 5,656,957 
atte ES ee ere eE UE cc ate UN 2S loiticg set ace aN dlanneianel ey ame 
WencmmOounitiess Of Aimericd seas ie ve yc cco ws see ols ole te ele ce 9,428,079 
Orem Countries) of Huropes..20 0... sic le. scene odes ces Pe kanes 495,154 
PMN TACOMMEGICS 1c needs seule AtaelS teh coe hw Hidde o's edie Clajntelarvolsteee 1,154,301 

sirartalimn ne A ea ee GN ANS SS $413,325,251 


Sth 





ARGENTINA, 
1918 


From unofficial sources the Pan American Union.has received the 
following preliminary report of the total of Argentina imports and 
exports for the calendar year 1918, as follows: 


Pesos. United States Gold. 
Hittapprenigianeterare cass: oars 2 att w atirgno 8 =. eee ae 480,896,072 $466,469,190 
JESZOORES cS ISIN BEAN SA MBE te ee eae beter 826,496,000 801,701,120 


1,307,392,072 $1,268,170,310 


The values for imports above are the so-called “real values” which 


‘are supposed to represent approximately commercial values. In 1917 


the “real values” were estimated as about 105 per cent greater than 
the statistical values, which are the values upon the basis of which 
customs duties are paid. The statistical values of imports in 1917 
were 184,467,000 pesos, the “real values” 380,321,000 pesos. The Pan 
American Union has not yet received the official report of statistical 
values for 1918, but upon the basis of increase used by the Argentine 
Statistical Office in 1917—1. e., 105 per cent increase—statistical values 


- of imports would be approximately 234,583,000 pesos. 


FARM INDUSTRY. 


The following table, compiled from Argentine official sources, 
shows areas cultivated and harvested and production of the four prin- 
cipal crops for the last eight years. 


WHEAT. 
Area har- 
Area sown. vested. Production. 
Weaie, = S Hectares. Hectares, Tons. 
1 GIT) 11112 2a are te ge ea epee Vs ane Se 6,253,180 5,873,913 3,974,520 
SIT LEW ire Se Nas Oey Coane Spree ir at Rb che 6,897,000 6,368,528 4,523,000 
LDU Z TSA ARR UE Mra ean eat RNs A AO 6,918,450 6,701,803 5,100,000 
UTS P A ie ae ee Ue eae rT 2G Beals ERA RENO AE 6,573,540 5,813,856 2,850,123 
UT Ty eRe cae te ete yw a ae 6,261,006 5,790,540 4,604,000 
TOMS eGR es fe LS ahead ase aA OF eee SRE 6,645,000 6,328,143 4,600,000 
DUGAN es Aaa ae Aah emer seeing ee ae MUA OF 6,511,000 4 904,634 2,180,401 
LOU AWG Se ee ne eee tere eet rae ee oy 7,234,000 G) 5,973,000 
CorN 

UGA Se SS eae ne Re 3,215,350 3,215,350 713,000 
HG MoM 2s og ARS ais RAR AiO tetas see <a on ne ee ar 3,422,000 3,422,000 7,515,000 
WOT ZSUS Eee AREA, See aee NT ey Inna Scien et Oa 3,830,000 3,830,000 4,995,000 
WOU Saal. bg Oe Ae gS RA uci Met ere 4,152,000 4,152,000 6,684,000: 
WOME ould Oeste. 0 uae iat a aes 4,203,000 4,203,000 8,591,645 
1915-16 Pek Oe See eee 5 SESE Cae eae ATE a eK DE 4,017,850 4,017,850 4,093,000 
KONG Marne spree yy MM ae et gle 3,629,570 1,909,950. 1,694,600 
WONT S TG Ss Aa eS ee a @) () 4,335,000 


Not available. 
Metric ton=2,204.6 pounds. Hectare=2.47 acres. 


Oats 

Area sown. 

Hectares. 
TOLQE eo, Fe re ee oe nae en ae 801,370 
j Ky bi BE OA ee ee nln Snare iL oer oa 1,031,000 
POTD=N 3S Se ta a ee i net 1,192,400 
GT SS TA ah Ges SCA ces Ano era ee ne ar on a 1,249,300 
EQ aT eh SSG 5 ASR eee tte aah en ai ae 1,161,000 
IST S216 seo ee ey Se ee ree 1,038,000 
TOV G EA SRS ee eat gests etait al,Suratin: Seren ik 022, 000 
TOY ZS REe e ee ec ere gen oe dit a. aegis Pee oA 1,295,000 

LINSEED 

1S GERUNDS eee See ie erecta oie ae ar se eet 1,503,820 
ISSN ST Zs Mek dace et Eo ARN eta Acme ae aaa wa aU Pe La ,630,000 
LOA eR ay the cake (Ne Pea) aiahthy ale MO RRR 1,733,330 
ONG STAR eet Pi ay weet ede etna Salas.) AN 1,779,350 
POA TS i cP ne ke aun ere ee conten hj haobs, a ae 1,723,000 
TGS SG ea see res rary ed attics ars on Gb 1,619,000 
TOU GUAR eee Re oe ane ERR ete >< Pen eae 1,298,000 
RGD EVR tae Comer ens coe Re ase AS ops Waa GU oe 1,308, 600 


1 Not available. 


Metric ton== 


The exportation of these crops 


tNot available. 


2,204.6 pounds. 


Wheat. 


Hectare=ZA7 acres. 


Area har- 
vested. 
Hectares. 

663,798 
850,764 
1,050,322 
926,436 


Production. 
Tons. 


685,542 


il 100, 000- 


595,522 
572,400 
1,130,000 
938,016 
1,144,099 
895,100 


@) 
568,000 


and of bran and flour was as foilows: 


Flour. Bran. Linseed. Corn. Oats. 
118,486 214,634 415,805 125,185 ~ 511/389 
131,580 325,226 515,399 4,835,237 896,032 
124,649 274058 1,016,734 4,806,951 889,744 
67,325 230,934 841,590 3.542280 353,700 
116,649 177.661 981,192 4,330,594 592,797 
144 290 29,035 639,914. 2873,910 804,443 
112,465 19,872 141,308 893,934 271,713 
97 241 (@) 391,708 622,427 517,038 


In area sown, alfalfa must now be considered the chief crop in 


Argentina. In 


1910-11 this 


area Was 


5,400,580 hectares, 
Three years later 


1,000,000 hectares less than the area sown in wheat. 
alfalfa exceeded wheat in area sown and has exceeded it ever since. 
The exportation of hay was: 


1915, 18,439 tons; 


months), 1,147 tons. 

Other crops grown, but not exported to any extent, are barley, 
tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, peanuts, and potatoes. 
barley has about doubled in the last seven years, and in potatoes, nearly 


tripled. 


le j 


1913, 
1916, 27,963 tons; 


19£7, 


32,346 tons 


6,958 


GRAZING INDUSTRY. 


nearly 


; 1914, 21,912 tons; 


tons ; 


i918 (three 


The area sown in 


The last agricultural census taken in Argentina was in 1914, which 
compares with the prior census of 1908 as follows: 


Cattle 
Horses 


Hogs 
Chickens 


Ducks, turkeys, and geese 


a a eee 


ee we wwe eww cere eee eee eee eee ret tere ese eee eee cons 


AO Om OE OC eceCC CCR CIO CROCCO CMO face CnC) 0) CCC MC aC CnC Cl tac ra} 


Se ee SY 


ee 


S) spel \s ie felele)e we lee © .0\\e 6,60 ©) e)pepsjalelaistellelele «sie 0 « «0 se) eluleis) ern 


ee 


CeCHCEC CNC RCNCRCHCNC NC mCi i ciate err Ce iar 


EROS a Sh a MRL Df 50s ar, a namrtey (20/1 NE G25) 


1908 1914 

Number. Number. 
25,866,763 

7,531,376 8,323,815 
465,037 565,069 
285,088 260,157 
67, 211. 754 43,225,452 
3 ‘945, 086 4,325,280 
it 403, 501 2,900,585 
15, Mae iii 24,691,286 
1,507,409 2,114,793 


z 2 
a) 


> 


Whether there has been an increase, or on the contrary a decrease, 
in cattle since 1914 is a disputed point. There has no doubt been a 
considerable increase in sheep and in hogs. _- 

The exportation of meat products for the last eight years is as 


follows: 
Frozen Chilled Preserved Other 


Year. meats. meats. meats. meats. Total. 

=< Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons- Tons. 
IQ 2 Ca es eee eee 398,221 15,096 16,127 12,120 441,564 
Oar eed es ANS 456 DS 22k 18,331 8,824 455 842 
Oe ee ee SFL O87: 34,175 13,014. 3,910 443,086 
NONE et ANS 190 40,690 13,590 2,383 459 853 
MO ipeeeree eee 1398, 116 11,703 32,514 213 442 546 
ONGeewee et ee oe. « 4R2278 16,153 45,197 1,120 544,748 
eee en Se eet ALD AS5 38,995 142,153 7,613 559.216 
ISIS emerge ee es es 5249 ARG 1,500 87,000 1,477 339,463 


Two of the newer industries based upon grazing are butter and 


cheese. 
The following tables show the rapid change of Argentina from an 


importing to an exporting country with respect to cheese and its 
growing importance in butter exporting: 


CHEESE. 
Exports. Imports. 

WOES So SS ee ea oe a a a 7,342 5,045,040 
TS AS RAs cee ne a ee Se! 3,834,267 
TORS) oo 3 ub 5 te eS eS en a Ba eae 6,053 3,313,959 
WAGs poets ye eee OE ie ei ey aia a an re Z27eiAN 1,421 246 
OWT 3 oe oo 2 6 REE Saree Sa eC See eR een ee eee eee 2,728,393 312,690 
WOE ese 5 EB = at ia da 1,633,362 8,007 

BUTTER. 
ie ieee fac ee NL 5 ck 3,784,396 5,672 
DIAL cong! bm ARRAS elated cael, SARA Re Regaine ieee ne apa no ae 3,481,657 82,694 
CONES ee: one Se pe Seas Se 5 ep ase ae tee 4 622,676 362 
WAGs 0 ods Ss SRY ute cae ete eee Oo Te ea eo 5,670,948 320 
LQ » ros Io BRED ag ae i an eae ee tiae 9,830,154 365 
re re a eo a, 12159,823 (4) 


In 1917 the number cf VESSELS engaged in Argentine commerce 
was 11,202 with a total tonnage of 8,515,385 tons. Of this number 
1,324, representing 3,261,435 tons, were employed in the foreign trade, 
and 9,878, with a tonnage of 5,253,950 tons, were used in the coastwise 
trade. 

During the first eight months of 1918 the number of STEAM AND 
SAILING VESSELS which entered the port of Buenos Aires was 739. 
Of this number 250 sailed under the English flag and 38 under the 
American flag. 


1 First six morths. 

2 First three months. 

* From the ports of Buenos Aires and La Plata alone. 
4 Not available. 
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BRAZIL 


Foreign Trade For 1918. 


The foreign trade of Brazil for 1918, according to advance official 
figures, as compared with the trade for 1917, was as follows: 


(Values in United States gold.) 


Year. Imports. . Exports, 
[CUS 66 os SEBO ee eee oe $256,954, 136 $297,582,198 
(GT: 65 GARR e eee se 214,460,915 290,932,423 
—_+—_—_——_. —$_—__—_——_ 
Gmerease.........0. se. $42,493,221 $6,649,775 
IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. © 
1918 
WinitedaStatesmtukice coos ale oceans ata $92,359,169 
Wharted Mkcmeacd orb secn vee yon ciel vice. cites 52,462,802 
PA EIILI MaMa pat ene eee wets eee ciara s Sys ey 48,748,492 
UT AING Ck Re ARE Mee arr eae ot apes Mewes) cs tic ie wrote Shays 12,254,901 
UD ett otha yaar re rea oe its Son rate eeeanichnte ys leplle tea nies 10,743,579 
Rohrer alee cena peer oh ale See erteciscs aban elo eects 9,865,816 
INewkouma lanier se serene in bere ins Serer eke 6,244,500 
ital yaaa: RT es erates are Neto ko 5,480,525 
Sypeariay SAR Bee ere eae 8 aye te 4,559,400 
iil ase: rete Ps ces cc PE As clei 's aero lic hiwiots 3,220,518 
Swed eater: ee sy 75) See cea ihe aisha alovcladmiseseuels 2,423,509 
Swatzerlan dias2) sae Seton Ne eu ohpe 2 ais 1,984,190 
IMIGSTVOG) SEP 6 Rares CRG aes ee ee eee ee 1,626,574 
EDEN AS See hE Cole ORE IGE Cee Aran ee aa 1,587,089 
INORWENE” Jas dees Be Ss GE AES A ee cee ee 1,118,123 
(Seirretcl alee yr oie epee eR 2 EY 1,084,516 
(Chine Fools | aun SUR ce conan 1s SARL Am nr aN eg 370,445 
INedneTeiile Be aad CAN eens Cena clerni mee 308,897 
Menimiratyk: Pree cys Mee es Chen aaa 201,722 
Canhne yh BS bo Ape Rae SOE ER Pe a 166,904 
AGA O TRV AE ME PNA eine miei, SP a iayals cost 47,321 
@therveoumtureshee ys. Nae kaye (see elapekots 95,144 
AU Gace. SRP, eeepc lS Rs Ro $256,954,136 
IMPORTS BY PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 
1918 
Quantities 
Tons. 
JLARG@. RUMVTET ES FS ts Sickel Ge eaT Meas CERT NOE CT CIs i OS oe Pe 
Primary materials: 
TROMe an yStee Roa alc ci ew kis ce ne sevice vente: sic epchevevane 10,379 
Bitsy epertetod oe sett rats hence: ioc 1am. close ee Cine ol eleeness 8,216 
WW Gre PRs 3 hee ean Cintas dl Cie eis Hama OE aay Ole ee ee 741 
WYVGOVC Sats otic MRS ARCA ERR ches a pein | GE SS PE ire ee 
Material for perfumery dyes, etC......0s.e0.cec ce ceenee 
Briquettes, coal sand ic@ke@ssj din tia) fess view ole egies 650,115 
Gement eae eee seers ma eaaitey ce ov alps luce halcey SII VAIS 
Belts anteshetrisne): 22: cuban cu svea acti sled wei pie a6 1,193 
PAUTPO tH Ere wsee ree. clei chste Oa ekct Re Pee a Chi nye cee alme apes. cee o 
SIN OLRM papier eer s. = ccs sicbePercnapeneieielunerctevevelelieetarete nea: 


Total trade. 


$554,536,334 
505,393,338 


$49,929,996 


Value. 
$1,430,310 


2,228,170 
3,361,715 
2,038,435 
2,369,255 
7,107,765 
19,557,300 
2,807,105 
6,129,900 
22,087,100 


67,686,745 
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Imports BY PRINCIPAL ARTICLES—Continued. 


1918 
Quantities 
Tons. 
Manufactures: 
Oficotton wimixed@ommote.. =e seco. Sere she © aoe 
Ore Ne SO EI a oa 
Carriages and other Wohicles ea: eo). ees. We eee 
Or coppersondwall@ysee--o. seme eee OME cS ORM fA 
Oetronwand steele Neate = see eee ccaie seers cee sone 2) epee 
Of wools mixedGor mot), Aes das ee: epee ces mee Re 
@flinen mixed" onimotss sen. se. - eyelid ee a oo ag 
Earthenware, porcelain, and glass................ 
Engines, machinery, tools, and hardware..--.... ...... 
Or (paper. .cardhoardsseten 5. aki-scise cos, ree eeu onc eee 
Chemicals, drugs, and pharmaceutical specialties... ...... 
Tons. 
(Gasolinenepce. ose Bros oe aegis taece RCE ee eee 20,475 
[emo {anes ae ae GA ae RAB OOH CODD OeS c 37,594 
IVE SIA Ley nas ind Seema Mr demo Itet kale e Sia OH eta is 10,055 
PURO LS ek RRO OOO ABS Saco teate earch a GCC ANTS 6 
ARGH 1 lipera sees merce ete AAU AAG Reems Rint oR mabe it At ya 
Food products and forage: 
BYERS ISLES Gale SOS OG REED ao Gen CURIE IAD ISIOS Oaky Ome sic ¢ 
WAG aS eng (YD bOue a aces eee ERE Oat d HAO Pee Mo cTS hie 149,439 
NAVIES Soi 8 878 2 A Ec Soe GCS oat Pos oil - 297,605 
CVG) OU Re eana aa REGS OEIC OIE Cahn cic CIemEEES cet we 21,762 
[EET LESH eer SEPSIS SE eRe DER aes 5 IS CEE RRS ican 3 5.082 
ONE Cpu tim Sei a ey TR Raa oS oo A as ne SS ihe 644 
SETI Blcuis s Pentaho ictal Ghecittene cane lest ts RDNPENRCERRE 9 70,777 
Cattle LOOGSEE ae peters Tacs oho ra Suerte cores 4,237 
ANIC IVS oe ey Se EES 5 en Mehr CPUC CER A CANCUN Gala eG 
GOCE ee Bsteeae ens eee: ene clearest tats arom eric et cates 
Mota PORES ce serie ee oleae « otehaees cree same 
EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 
1918 
(Winited tS tatese 2 sceiae «eet lai take mee tale $103,561,328 
fealty gow icih Bees acd Ow ery cere etaia ea yee Ne. Mes 31,239,517 
Wi Wetiay aprens eared ae nce cairns era piles 30,952,774 
Wnitedekned ony pape dateer reece laces ae 30,011,353 
PAT EIT TTI AMEN oraie ah. aaweitan steerer ey sio ee ace 45,228,085 
HEGTNTT Ce eRe one c SEO ncaa ei atu Gal estahe pvaranepperarecd 27,069,176 
SIDS ae eke On ey RS aaa one a EE Can 6,484,690 
CTP AG se HaUepe lic Os: MeN a eran ee aur Bhs cm SBOE 2,698,251 
TSE KTiinay sbats ey SOR San an Acne Pore Aer Saencc 1,573,506 
SWVC Siipnter Gs Sarat cays ramteRa et anna earcle saree 1,411,721 
Austria- ane ary. NU Era IR areas Rea Lei 658,809 
CT SRR ere oe hecs ciate ralap penta lake, foie edee sucveoraed 908,043 
ID Yeyanaa tein fee ae eee eee Giese tec aie 484,291 
Ga a a cers Ree ete Bitte co, ob gee 974,134 
i oay py Eephch ts eo oS «aha We RE ais toe eae Oe 850,251 
IN(OTEN ALR SAO OA RODEO Ln een eo ee ol, 2,494,397 
(GHIDEG Re Scenes ere Ae in eS Ac 899,329 
Other“ coumtriess yy veneer es 10,082,543 
ee 
AEtGy En Upeitee Nisin Ghee ic crue eM Ares Bic $297,582,198 


Value. 


22,296,295 
SVAN SIS) 
2,286,550 
27/90 Sie 

14,191,205 


ey ‘641, 945 


3,940,650 

4,193,630 

418,390 
17,932,390 


114,921,030 


$9,189,985 
22,106,560 
25,171,510 
7,399,665 
1,790,320 
754,075 
1,975,190 
155,680 
4,373,635 


72,916,620 
$256,954,705 
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Exports BY PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


1918 


Quantities 
Tons. 

Animal products: 
lLaid, 2 SRR ae ie eae RE Ss ee Le apere a  ere 13,270 
iPreseriGalsinGhh ay daseud Gaac Conca On een oO ckerin Gore W223 
ENACHEM “RUGHIS@8s oo Babee CERIO HORS iI ets ae 60,509 
(Cattle , TRICKS “AIRES Suen es CG ais gm ote er 45,584 
Wool | Sao SSRs OMS OSC SCORED cencianl: eiemres nean 1,329 
Sikkim 2 Gogh oie CCae cM GOES Cae Op cream > Cneee 2,215 
Jlerizedl (aa se 3 ak AR ae oy aes acai eer cera 4,809 
JAI @ilhGie! 5 bcl ac pe CBR See Ab aan Onis CRE eae quien 

TOUR So tis teats OCI s GSIRRBI SE rots Ene aS irae ieee Hearne 

Minerals and mineral products: 

MMEIreTMeS CMe eotve: uate sic ob ecicvalelcnisietajeietcrit he ie eae eye 393,388 
Golldl so s8 bo Se oRaC BI 5 beteerc citroen Si Tice ei ir er 
Aull SHINEE 5 BEERS o SERA Ra GRE RO 6 tee ane ea 

TOT se Oa gad Scie soe BOOS ORE Sh UE aS ase PE een 

Vegetable products: 

- (COURIT, a Sy SORES GS is Cae SROE REP ARtT eoe tees ry A eae 2,594 
Pe ee We ce, ue a oe 27,916 
SUMBDIP 5S 6 Si GigR ts Hate OREN reer CaP nr esa Pn ee anu 115,634 
LP DEREOES 2e UR c ROG ee IE US ere Ice ae eg 5,209 
Aries INSITE My —ccfelnic hs =) etal cke indore hele tices alan Renae wialete eee 22,662 
ROE Me pes (epee Sc ines case Boo las dus Savane 41,865 

Sacks. 
Coulee! 2464 2 A Meee Peauee: ler: eee eee mae ee Oe 7,433,000 
Tons. 
Seliger naunyy cee he 5 Sees cya wee iol ele dlereel eae 4,215 
IML DROS AMKOWIE. Reelin 6 Meo BE ae Beene cme oe 65,322 
IENGAIGUS UMN PED aye le ce daslstayrav users cetera s iavers’auaveaatc. aueuel ore Beha. 5 70,914 
HEabrarntsceemneS Le ysl SARC) bees set eiete wate erases Bis, eles 24,566 
Gi ESMROr a eaTiT ge | Mens tiers se avers gabe a somes eis ae 19,310 
MK WC COME ton, a ahi erety, aes sactsiens sie ersiaunisee sate 29,755 
\CRDE: TOUS G55 SU RIBS eae aes eek eee eee etaee na 72,781 
“Stoodls Be 0 2 << Rep Omesce eA ee ee eae ere mers 179,799 
(Goto ree cee. Sey a ae eigen cp aetna. Seen 14,175 
QUES 25, 4 5, ol olaes Ge BRS te ee mnie Nene ana aes SERRE sad li 6,611 
AM! (WORE Wy Sete Sees GRE igen SOs Ing rare amen 
MeN beveoseec vere ene Mies ya sterare cicichs ae e omen tiatre Sry ence aan ees 
Biot Nee exey Oigisp | Sees Yak < hth ayaa sarees ralwlal sc clave Gare mree vuln Baeilce Ee 





1 Sack = 60 kilos (132.3 Ibs.) 


Value. 


$6,859,650 
6,825,595 
15,791,790 
19,416,215 
1,634,640 
3,254,685 
1,858,430 
4,417,420 


60,058,425 
11,953,305 


“2,174,655 


oH 


14,127,960 


2,949,260 
4,796,890 
21,693,035 
223,790 
19,450,270 
10,498,670 


92,634,465 


5,341,770 
7,375,340 
8,216,985 
739,480 
3,079,545 
11,009,495 
10,464,615 
5,541,235 
948,675 
4,339,580 
9,627,835 


223,395,935 


$297,582,320 


Ais 8 ras 
MRR rie 
eM lice ky 
: oy away ty 





MEXICO 


Foreign Trade For 1918. 


According to statistics published in “El Universal,” of Mexico City, 
of, April 28, 1919, stated‘to be received from the Secretary of Finance 
and Public Credit, the imports into Mexico in 1918 amounted to 
164,470,000 pesos, equal to $82,235,019 United States gold. An esti- 
miate is made of the exports as amounting to 264,000,000 pesos, equal 
to $132,000,000 United States gold. 


IMPORTS. 


The following table shows the principal countries sharing in the 
import trade in 1918: 


1918 
Country, (United States Gold) 
United States ......... Oar SDE IEE aN Mare Su dys Anu an eS Ogee $70,576,314 
AO fraser me rtrd OTM BEV occ Sosy nc ure ROE oe oecekele ng ae hc letelete ¢ waves Dees 6 4,787,725 
CO Pipa Re PN SES ole Foc chats PARC EAEIG oot gee ee soins aon sea bie aie cae De Alay Mies Sze 51 
SMEs ciel yc Fes CNG. aie eS iva ty aR A A NE 994,577 
MplRSRRNRICTTNY hn AER. CISL 2 bss DEE EMS Has oo. CURED ote eGR LENE 652,533 
CG rvetrctated ips) Nets We Safes sacs Te NL RMON ec atta oluparabeicd a act en sea Sa Bs 510,052 
TEEIEF “p u.0 CRRA CSE eS ae RDS Sou ou NO lac 332,323 
ere TS CHE ee. Mk. ORR a ce oi cee cade, Sen be 233,923 
JQP 2 2 5 RBS Be SE 9 SERS 6 ORME GEPEES CeCe RO ENE | ge eee ei 166,335 
CISTI 0 CS EOE, AOE on in ik Se Oe a A 164,744 
ISVS PAP ECAR, pals cy Ak Sac Oe io Mey Ae vt a A 129,603 
Hlioradiatets) (2 <i i-ie. is Fd > ios he Bie. ics 2, NR eRe) CAME ERR: ROR ee 94,112 
PRRORIERIG MEE ee ENE Rt ie en PERE R TO OP ee oa we donw dls iu DARE OL 93,665 
IPF 36.5.4 Sd CARS Ga aie a <2 OG a a on gtd 86,935 
SE LVAGLOS SE Oi ane bales at in ee a Sk OIE Vries ote rien ge 69,063 
i aa Mer fo eit a dS ES ee, ee b SSO. oy ooo Sad t Saverarpant aba dt 58,243 
Neaiteachonigaees see ert gM aaa Sern 5 ope Sat NRE Biss wiley aie alate evehevegtia 4s SERMONS 47,917 
Dremintean (Rep mp) Lh os... Sake Spies - Bentals osm. Lack Shas ected aek 42,969 
W Beeler RLS AAG 9 SLAIN, OE Se a) gs ee PPO CR 29,249 
ROrmonioey yon OE Sees ee EV AT Mee ay ok ae ek a ae 26,157 
(Gois 2, 9 [ce Bet al a PROGR Wes lee Sake se bei abtees 25,863 
OGMeMmeCOMAETICS Ya. LORS. 2 .. DRS RT: oe ee auy « ects thet 1,736,366 
“ING ENE oy BE oe le Neer A OM EID rats tev Behcuntetece tetas Favat s $82,235,019 
IMPORTS BY CLASSIFICATIONS. 
® Classes. 1918 

AA Tantearelll > ONTO KGN CLES oh Peele A ei ee eae ee lL Paid RR eae $9,990,936 
Rerea e a LOG Me ESN epee ase o'. sabes talsid. a eect Seale ha etal gihwiee's 18,992,998 
WMitreralts products: vq! 3902 Fo. cree Sas eeete see abece vaealedr ss ee85 14,404,460 
BING si seus eta ste Mere ee ynin te Sama e he A ih elas Vee alee sls dale e A wf 14,326,997 
Chemmeal! products 2. :3.)..-.. PVA Wer cah 5 a ey ainuanaie cia g yaad eis ee 5,319,312 
PTE MONC DeVveradeese ei... ale clei nF oa bw a otetatetatetetatetetetate ataretotatetore bab ore 618,616 
eapet walle anv S Wa eraiita tered). 5g Rural eee 3 Daya Wve aratieraustlenuten ofan eb wobonha & 1,535,236 
Machinery and accessories)... 5 ..cecbies os ee mneata de bee reecost ate 5,625,905 
WELLES VAR Meg 3 fs Re A ee oe a YP IN ee care a 3,299,730 
EMSC, CXPIOSIVES?™. . cc. el othan tives .:)s ss wAuono se Nkes oad Rae es oe 1,111,098 
MNS een COTS eee’, cic Sas ce cla cin abesnoradih inlmnaiain een ena 7,009,731 


Moa ie Nae ets «sabe: 51 NAURSANOPE raat ver 038 oy Raat dle elmo afalin oon iS $82,235,019 


There are no reports available except as the above of the foreign 
trade of Mexico since the year 1913. 
total trade, imports and exports, by countries and classifications, for 


the years 1911, 


2 


1912 and 1913: 


IMPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


The following tables show the 





1911 1912 1913 
Votal@lniportsys ct sae ees ee ees $102,937,136 $91,331,155 $97,886,169 
WinitedeStatestan soe ae. 56,573,492 49,212,836 48,643,778 
Germany. . Eh CC Gi te 12,781,095 11,922,609 12,610,384 
United Kingdom. . RUE a ia TR 11,984,485 10,753,154 12 ‘950, 046 
France. SRDS oA 9,336,642 7,809,138 9, 168,977 
SS MEDLITA ee pipe ese a  N coan ee 2,839,288 2,950,217 5,265, "320 
Belgium 2,155,837 1,639,630 1,401,718 
Italy. 1,188,452 974,731. 942,080 
LIS GMGT EATS Aaya (5 ta cies Seas 4 seers rr iT 1,049,411 971,490 1,430,519 
Austria-Hungary. . Spey mien ns pO OaOU) 1,045,399 950,580 
Switzerland. . Sy ARO ACS 725,788 782,278 946,083 

Canada 384,861 , 482,289 17225 
OU ON Saar arma Rane ey eae cnn i Rea TALON Fagin 281,580 204,337 168,827 
Netherlands. .. 282,993 272,762 334,746 
Japanvey-. oe 230,461 279,700 488 684 
Norway. . 269,198 217,631 254,525 
China es Rata a wre eae 233355 207,819 194,969 
Sweden 188,863 363,143 - 375,712 
Argentina. .. 358,978 409,891 611,244 
Imports UNDER ELEVEN Major CLASSIFICATIONS. 

1911 1912 fe AQAS 
Mineral substances. ... . $26,015,294 $23,355,989 $23,723,453 
Vegetable substances. . Pi 3 19,300,111 15,642,782 15,784,772 
Machinery, and apparatus. .s2...55-5. 12,905,588 11,691,906 12,249,341 
Textiles and manufactures thereof. . 12,320,135 10,640,786 12,943,176 
Animal substances... .. : 8,716,625 8,233,156 9,025,709 
Chemical and pharmaceutical products 6,495,125 6,037,044 6,308,513 
Cars, carriages, wagons, etc.......... 4,547,603 2,300,445 2,553,314 
Wines, SpiclbSimetGs omy see ee ee oe 3,406,673 3,372,042 3,425,892 
Raperrand) maniuractuness =. s46s)495 o26 2,804,470 2,560,385 2,643,876 
Aninge andwexplosiviess sans sheece eee 1,606,284 2,694,172 3,868,784 
Miscellaneous. .... 4,819,228 4,802,448 5,359,339 
Notalsnvcres .. $102,937,136 $91,331,115 $97,886,169 

EXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. ‘ 

1911 1912 1913 
i Otalabeepontse a. serpeouseer sons eke $146,876,820  $148,994,564  $150,202,808 
Winite dieSfatecs timer ne eae tg te kee 113,167,055 112,729,956 116, 017, 854 
United pedon SCG ce tes 7 Se 17,941,176 20,099,328 T5573: 551 
Germany. . Aes ot a SIN SAR ge 4,354,171 5,158,365 8, 219, ‘009 
Nianice yeaa per ie Haak. Sees 4,654,939 4,164,911 3,575,509 
Belgium. . 3,680,792 SASL 2,575,624 
Spain NE ee OS AR cal Ne ce NI PLC 792,150 1,180,286 1,091,413 
Cuba 1,102,185 968,713 863,938 
(Cana dank orn sea ten. yearn tee en ena 917,862 678,345 743,768 © 
British Honduras....... 412, 159 412,457 588,685 
Guatemalage ers see 413, 077 398,585 413,154 


7 —" 
~~ * 
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Exports UNpER Five Major CLASSIFICATIONS. 





1911 1912 1913 

Whimenalueproducts. 04.2 528). Me a 8: $90,002,983 $93,103,401 $94,824,305 
Vegetable products......... 2s CS 45,633,601 41,793,475 42,971,477 
/A\initanenl (oeGhbKeigdie we sem ae o Moe aoa 8,401,070 9,930,598 9,918,916 
Wanmrdctured products: +2... 02.25. %.4 1,804,835 3,301,789 1,672,633 
Miscellaneous. . es 1,034,331 865,301 815,477 

TO ea 6 Se a RR ere se $146,876,820  $148,994,564  $150,202,808 

TEN-YEAR TABLE OF PRE-WAR FOREIGN TRADE. 

Fiscal Year. Imports. Exports. 
1903-04 $88,930,676 $105,156, 187 
1904-05 89,102,481 104,260,225 
1905-06 110,002,377 135,569,404 
1906-07 116,114,789 124,009,005 
1907-08 110,878,732 121,370,100 
1908-09 78,766,513 115,550,309 
1909-10 97,432,891 130,023,135 
1910-11 102,937,136 146,876,820 
1911-12 91,331,155 148,994,564 
1912-13 96,146,231 150,202,776 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Before the war about 50 per cent. of Mexican imports and 75 per 


Since the 


cent. of its exports were from and to the United States. 
beginning of the war there has been a large increase in the percentage 
of imports from the United States, and the percentage of exports to 
the United States has remained, as a whole, about the same, although 
there has been a large increase in the percentage of oil exported to 
England. The exports of petroleum to the United States in 1918 


amounted to $70,250,000. 


Imports from Exports 
Mexico into to Mexico 
the from the 
Fiscal Year United States. United States. 
NODES Ze setae, ee Ren a Il a a $65,915,313 $52,847,129 
NO ZSTLS) Bee ee Aa eee ae 77,543,842 54,383,424 
IS Sram ve ety eet se ALE a) Oe al 92,690,566 38,748,793 
OARS aes ee renee ote teint mer AC oat 77,612,691 34,164,447 
LONS=AUOSS LA eae Oi eee raat Ce ae 97,696,544 47,945,519 
QVC ses Se I cs re rn rut 112,138,677 79,004,597 
WOAH Alera te a RI RSE Ae aR 140,801,097 106,893,653 


In the table above the values are according to United States cus- 
In all the other’ tables herein they 
are Mexican valuations reduced to United States gold. The two sets 
of tables are consequently not comparable. 


toms house rules for valuations. 
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